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CHAPTER E. 


Ywo leading objects of commercial gaiu have givon birth to wide and 
daring enterprise in the early history of the Aiuctiems: the precious 
aietals of the sonth, and the rich peltries of the north. While the 
fiery and magnificent Spaniard, influacd with the mania for gold, has 
scoveri¢s and conquests over those brilliant countries 
seorched by the ardent sun of the tropies, the adroit and buoyant 
Frenchiann, and (he eool and calculating Briton have pursued the less 
splendid, but no Jess lucrative, traflic in furs amidst the hyperlorean 
regions of the Canadas, until they have advanced even within the 
Arctic circle, . 

‘These two pursuits have thus in a manner been the pioneers and 

precursors of civilization, Without. t pansion on the borders, they 
have penetrated at once, in defiance of difficulties and dangers, to the 
heart of savage countries: laying open the hidden seerets of the 
wildemess leading the way to remote regions of beauty and fertility 
that might have remained ‘wnexplored for ayes, and beckoniug after 
them the slow and pausing steps of agriculture amd civilization, 

Tt was the fur trade, in fact, which gave early sustenance and 
vitulity to the great Canadian provinces. Being destitute of the 
precious metals, at that time the leading objects of American enter- 
prise, they were long neglected by the pareut country. The French 
adventurcts, however, who had settled on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
soon found that in the rich peltries of the interior, they hed sources 
of wealth that might almost rival the mines of Mexico and Pera. 
‘The Indians, as yet unacquainted with the artificial value given to 
some deseriptions of furs in civilized life, brought quantities of the 
most precious kinds and bartered them away fur Evropean trinkets 
sud cheap commodities, Immense profits were thus made by the 
carly traders, and the traffic was pursued with avidity. 

As the valuable furs soon became scarce in the neighbourhond of 
‘ Be settlenents, the Indians of the vicinity weresstimi ted to takea 

‘wider range in their hunting expeditions; they were ly aecom- 

panied on these expeditions by some of the fraders or their depend- 

ents, who shared in the toils and perils of the chase, and at the same 

time nade themselves acquainted with the best hunting and trapping 

grounds, and with the remote tribes whom they encouraged to xing 

their peltries to the settlements. In this way the trade augmente 
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4 ISDIAN TRADING CAMP, 


and was drawn from remote quarters to bfonireal. Every vow and 
then a large body of Ottewas, Hurons, and uther tribes who hunted. 
the countries bordering an the great lakes, would come dows in 
squadron of light eanoes, laden with heaver skins, and other spoils of 
tele year’s hunting. "The eanoes woul be unladen, taken on hor, 
and their contents dis] in order, A camp of birch bark would 
be pitehed outside of the town, and a kind of primitive fuir opened 
with that grave ceremonial so dear to the Indians. An audience 
would be demanded of the governor-general, who would hold the 
conference with becoming state, scated in an elbow chair, with the 
Indians ranged in semicircles before hi, seated on the grouud, and 
silently smoking their pipes. Speeches would be made, presonts ex 
hanged, and the audience woul break up iu universal good humour, 
‘Now would ensue « brisk traitic with the merchants, und all Mon- 
vould be alive with naked Indians running from shop to shoj 

ig for arms, kettles, knives, axes, blankets, Deektealoared: 
and other articles of use or fancy; upon all which, says an 
old French writer, the merchants were sure to clear at least two 
hundred per cent.” ‘There was no moucy used in this trafic, and, 
after a time, all payment in spirituous liquors was prohibited, in con- 
scquence of the frantic and frighiful excesses and bloody brawls which 
they were apt to occasion. 

cir wants and eaprices being supplied, they would take leave of 
the governor, strike their tents, Iownch their canoes, and ply their 
‘way up the Ottawa to the lakes. 

A now and anomalous class of nen gradually grew out of this trade. 
‘hose were called coureure des Dois rangers of the woods; originally 
men who, lad accompanied the Indians in their hunting expeditions 
‘ani made themselves eequainted with remote tracts und tribes; and 
who now became, as it were, pediers of the wilderness. These men 
would set out from Montreal with canoes well stocked witht gooda, 
with arns and ammunition, and would make their way up the mazy 
and wandering rivers that interlace the vast forests of the Canadas, 
coasting the most remote lakes, and eroating new wants and hubitudes 
among the natives. Sometimes they sojourned for months among 
them, assimilating to their tastes and habits with the happy felicity 
of Frenchmen; adopting in some the Indian dress, and not 
unfrequentytakiog to themselves Indian wives. 

Twelve, fifteen, eighteen months would often clapse without any 
tidings of them, when they would come sweeping their way down the 
Ottawa in full glee, their canoes laden dowa with packs of beaver 
skins. Now came their turn for revelry and extravagance. “You 
would be amazed,” says an old writer, already quoted, “if you saw 
how lewd these pedlers are when they return, how they feast and 

ant, and how prodigal they are not only ia their clothes, but upon 
cir swecthearts. ‘them as are married have the wisdom to 
retire to their own houses; but the bachelors act just as an East 
Indiaman and pirates are wont to do; for they lavish, eat, drink, and 





















COURETRS DES BOIS, 5 


play alt away as long as the goods hold out; and when these are 
gone, they even sell Heir embroidery, their lace, and their clothes, 
CYhis done, they are forced upon a new voyage for subsistence.” 

Many of these coureure des boix became so necustomed to tho 
Indian mode of living, and the perfect freedom of the wilderness, that 
they lost all relish for eivilization, and identified themselves with (he 
savages amoug whom they dwelt, or could «nly be distinguished from 
them by superior licentiousness. ‘Their conduct and example gradnally 
corrupted the natives, and impeded the works of the Cutlolic mis: 
siouaries, who were at this time prosecuting their pious lubours in 
the wilds of Canada. 

To check these abuses, and to it the fur trade from various 
irregularities practised by theso adventurers, on order was 
issued by the French government prohibiting all persons, on pain of 
death, from trading into the interior of the country without a licence, 

"These licences were granted in writing by the goveruor-general, 
and at frst were given only 10 prroons of respoolabllily; torgeulle. 
men of broken fortunes; to old aflicers of the army who hail families 
to provide for; or to their widows. Each licenee permitted the fitting 
out of two large canoes with merelandise for the lakes, and no move 
than twenty-five licences were to bu issued in one year. By dees, 
howerer, pivte Teenses wee also gauted, ed do monte rpidty 
increased. Those who did not choose to fit out the expeditions them- 
selves, were permitted to sel] them to the merchants; these employed. 
the coureurs des bois, ar rangers, of the woods, to undertake the lon 
‘voyages on shares, and thus the abuscs of the old system were revive 
and continued. 

The pious missionaries employed by the Romay-catholie church to 
convert the Indians, did ere their power to counteract the 
profligney caused and propagated by these men in the heart of the 
wilderness. ‘The catholic chapel might often be seen plunted beside 
the trading house, and its spire surmounted by a eross, towering 
from the midst of on Indian village on the banks of » river or a luke. 
The missions had often a beneficial effect on the simple sons of tho 
forest, but had little power over the renegades from civilization. 

At length, it was found necessary to establish fortified posts at the 
confluence of the rives and lakes for the proteetion of the trade, and. 
the restraint of these of the wilderness. The most im- 
portant of these was at Michilirackinae, situsted at the strait of the 
ame name which comects lakes Huron and Michigan. It became. 
the be great interior mart and place of deposit, and some of the regular 
merchants, who prosecuted the trade in person, under their licences, 
formed establishments here. This, too, was a rendezvous for the 
rongers of the woods, as well those wo came up with goods from 
Montreal as those who returned with peltrics from the interior. Here 
new expeditions were fitted out and took their departure for lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi; lake Superior and the north-west; 
and here the peltries brought in return were ewbarked for Montreal. 














6 ‘TRADING TOSTS. 


The French merchant at his trading post, in these primitive days 
of Canad, was a kind of eowsmereial patriarch, With the ladhabits 
and casy familiarity of his rice, he had a little world of self-indulgence 
and misrule around him. He had his clerk, canoe-men, and retainers 
of all kinds, who lived with him on terms of perfect sociability, always 
culling him by luis Christian naine; he had his harcm of Indian beauties, 
and his trop of half-breed children; nor was there ever wanting a 
outing train of Indians, banging shout the establishment, eating 
and drukiug at his expense in the intervals of their hunting expedi- 
tions. 

"Che Crnadinn traders, for « Jong time, had troublesome competitors 
in the British merchunts of New York, who inveigled the Indian 
lnuaters and the coureurs des bois, to their posts, and traded with 
them on more favourable terms. A still more formidable opposition 
as organized in the Hudson Bry Compan, chartered by Charis 1, 
in 1670, with the exclusive privilege of establishing trading houses 
on the shores of that bay and ifs tributary rivers; a privilege which 
they have maintained (o the present day. Between this British Com- 
pany and the French merchants of Canada, feuds and contests arose 
about aJeged infringements of territorial limits, and acts of violence 
and blcodshed occurred between their agents. 

In 1762, the French lost. iow of Canady, and tho trade fell 
principully into the hands of British «ubjects, For e timo, however, 
it shrank within narrow limits. The old courenrs des hots were 
broken up and dispersed, or, where they conld he met with, were 
slow to accustom themselves to the habits aud manners of their 
British cmployers. ‘They missed the freedom, indulgence, aud fami- 
Rarity of the old French trading houses, and did not relish the sober 
exactness, reserve, and method of the new comers. The British 

s, too, were ignoraut of the country, and distrustful of the 
natives. They had reason to be so. The trencherous and bloody 
affairs of Detroit and Michilimackinae showed them the lurking hos- 
tility cherished by the stvages, who lid too loug been tanght by the 
French fo regard them as enemies. 

Tt was not until the year 1766, thet the trade regained its old 
channels; but it was ther pursued with neh avidity and emulation 

individual merchants, and soon transcended its former bounds. 
editions were fitted ont by varions persons from Montreal and 
Michilimackinac, aud rivalships and jealousies of course ensued. The 
trade was injured by their artifices to outhid and undermine each 
other; the Indians were debauched by the sale of spirituous liquars, 
which had been prohibited under the French rule. Tcenes of i 
enness, brutality, and brawl were the consequence, in the Indian 
Sillages and around the truding houses, while bloody feuds took place 
Detween rival trading parties when they happened to eneounter each 
other in the Inwless depths of the wildemess, 

‘To put an cud to these sordid and rninous contentions, several of 

the principal merchants of Montreal entered into s partnership in 

















INTERNAL TRADE. ta 


ihe winter of 1783, which was augmented by amalgamation with 2. 
rival company in 1787. ‘Thus was ereated the famous “North-west 
Company,” which for s time held a lordly sway over the wintry lak 
and boundless forests of te Canadas, almost equal to that of t 
East India Company over ike voluptuous climes and inugniticeut 
realms of the Orient. 

‘The company consisted of tweuty-theee sharcholders, or partners 
brut eld in ts employ about to thousand persons as clerks, gui 
interpreters, and “‘voyageurs,” orbostmen. ‘These were distribnted at 
various trading posts, establislied far and wide on the interior likes: 
and rivers, at immense distances from cach other, and in the heart ot 
trackless countries and savage tribes. 

Bevoral af the pariners resided in Montreal and Queheo, 19 manage 
the main concerns of the company. These were ealled ageuts, anil 
were personages of great weivht and importance; the other partners 
took their stations at the interior posts, where they remained {brow 
out, the winter, to superiutend the intercourse with the various tridws 
of Tudisns. They were thence called wintering partners. 

‘The goods destined for this wide mud wandering traitic were put 
up at the warelouscs of the company in Moutreal, and conveyed in 
hatteaux, or boats, and canoes, up the river Attawa, or Oituwa, 
which fulls into the St. Lawrence, near Montreal, and by other rivers 
and portuges, to lake Nipising, Iake Huron, lake Superior, and 
thence, by several chains of great aad small lukes, to luke Winipess, 
lake Athubusca, and the great Slave lake. This singular and beau- 
tiful syatem of internal seas, which renders an immenso region of 
wilderness so accessible to the frail bark of the Indian or the truder, 
was studded by the remote posts of the coinpany, where they carried 
on their traffic with the surrounding tribes, 

company, as we have shown, was at first a spontancous asso- 
ciation of merchants; but, after it had been regularly organized, 
admission into it became extremely difficult. A candidate had to 
enter, as it were “before the mast,” to pudeee a long probation, 
and to rise slowly by his merits and services. He bogaa, at an carly 
age, us a clerk, and served an apprenticeship of aqven yours, for 
which he received one hundred sterling, was maintained at 
the expenso of the company, sud furnished with suitable clothing 
and equipments. His ion was passed at the interior: 
trading posts; removed for years from civilized society, leading » 
life almost as wild and precarious as the savages around him; exposed 
to the severities of a northern winter, often suffering from a scarcity: 
of food, and sometimes destitute for a long time of both bread and 
salt. ‘When his apprenticeship had expired, he reecived a salary 
according to his deserts, varying from eighty to one hundred and 
sixty pounds sterling, and was now cligible to the great object of his 
ambition, 9 partnership in the company; though years might yct 

elapse before he attained to that enviable station. 
fost of the clerks were young men of good familics from the 














8 XNOKTU-WEST PARTNERS. 


Highluids of Scotland, characterized by the perseverance, thrift, and 
fidelity of their country, and fitted by their native hardihood to 
cneounter the rigurous climate of the north, and to endure the trials 
and privations of their lots Ahaugh i t mot be concealed that 
the coustitutions of many of them hecsane impaired by the hardships 
of the wildeyness, ond their stomachs injured by occasiouai famishing, 
and especially by tle want of bread and sult. “Now and thou, at mu 
interval of years, they were peruilted to come down on a visil to 
the estahlishient at Montreal, to recruit their health, and to have @ 
taste of civilized fife; and these were brilliant spots in their ex- 
istence, 

as {0 the principal partners, or agents, who resided in Moutreal 
and Quebec, they formed a bind of commercial aristocracy, living in 
Jordly and hospitable style. ‘Their early associations, when clerks ut 
the remote trading posts, and the pleasures, daugers, adventures, 
and inisbaps, which they had shared together in their wild wood life, 
had linked them heartily to cach other, so that they formed a con- 
vivint fraternity. Few ‘travellers that have visited Cunuda sone 
thirty years since, in the days of the M‘Tarishes, the MGillivrays, 
the M'Kenzies, the Frobishers, and the other magnates of the north- 
west, wheu the company was in all its glors, but must reanember the 
round of feasting and revelry kept up disoug these byperborean 

obs. 

Sometimes one or two partners, recently from the interior posts, 
would make their appearance in New York, in tho conrsr of a tour 
of pleasure and curiosity. On these orcasions there was always 2 
degree of magnificence of the purse about them, and a peculiar pro- 
pensity to expenditure at the golds aud jewellers, for rings, 
chains, brooches, necklaces, jewelled watches, and otlier rich trinkets, 
partly for their own wear, partly for prescuts to their female ae- 
quaintanecs; a gorgeous pi ity, such as was often to he noticed 
in former times in southern. p and West Indian ereoles, when 
flush with the profits of their plantations. 

To behold the North-west Company in all its state and grandeur, 
howevvr, it was necessary fo witness an amual gathering af the 
grent interiur phice of conference established at Fort William, noar 
what is called the Graud Portage, an lake Superior. Here two or 
three of the leading partners from’ Montreal proceeded once a year, 
to meet the partners from the rariows trading poss ofthe wilderness, 
to discuss the affairs of the company during the preceding year, and 
to arrange plans for the future. 

On these oceasions might be scen the change since the unecremonions 
times of the old French traders; now the aristocratical character 
of the Briton shoue forth maguificcntly, or rather the feudal spirit of 
the Highlander. Every partner who had charge of an interior post, 
and a score of retainers at his command, felt like the chieftain of a 
Highland clan, aud was aluost as important in the cyes of his 
dependeuts as of himself. ‘To him a visit to the grand couforence ab 























ascendant ; coming from the widst of luxuriant aud asteutations li 
they quite eclipsed theie eompeers from the wouds, whose for 
faces had becu battered amt hrardened by hard living and hard sees 
and whose garmeuts and equipments were all the worse for weut, 
the partuers from below considered the whole dignity ef the 
company cscnted in their persons, asd conducteal the 
i They ayeeuded the rivers in_ great 
a progress, or rather like Mighland eh 
yjcot Jakes. They were wrapped in rich furs, 
ize cubes freightod with every convenienee aud huxury 
wd by Canadian voyag nt as Highland eluism 
carried up with then together with delieacivs 
v kind, and abundsaice of choice wines tov the bauquet which 
attended this great convo appy were they, ton, if they could 
meet with sunte distinguish ‘ahve all, soe Githed member 
sitish nobility, to aecoupany then ow this stately oveasion, 
ic Ligh solesnni 
iam, the seene of this important nnuual mecting, was a 
sable villnge on the banks’ of lake Superior, Jlere, ity aw 
0 wooden building, was the great council hall as aly the 
banqueting chamber, decorated with Indian aray and accoutrements, 
and the trophics of the fur trade. ‘The house swarmed at this tine 
with traders and voyageurs, some from Montreal, bonad to the 
interior posts; some from the iutorior posts, hound to Moutra 
Phe councils were held in great state, for every snember felt as 
sitting in parliament, and every retainer md dependent looked up to 
the muicoldage with awe, us 1o the house of fords. ‘Chere was 0 
vast deal of solemn deliberation, and hard Scottish reasoning, wilh a 
occusional swell of pompous declamation, 

These grave aud weighty councily were allemated by huge feasts 
and revels, like sone of the old feusts described iu Highland castles, 
The tables inthe great bangucting room groanra der the weight 
of game of all kinds; of venison from the woods, and fish from the 
lakes, with hunters’ delicacies, mich as bul 
beavers’ tails; and various luxuries from Montreal, all served up hy. 
experienced cooks brought for the purpose. ‘There way no stint of 
generous wine, for it was a hard-drinking period, » tine of loyal 
foasts, and Buechanalian and brinaning bumpers. 

While the chiefs thus revelled in hail, and made the rafters resound 
with bursta of loyalty and old Srottish songs, chanted in voices 
cracked and sharpened by the northern blast, th 
echoed and prolonged by a mongrel legion of 
voyageurs, half breeds, Indian hunters, and vagabond hange 
feasted sumptuously without on the erumhs that fell from their 
table, and made the welkin ring with old French ditties, mingled 

j with Indian yelps and yellings. 
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10 TUE NORTH-WEST CONT: 





Such was the Northavest Company in its powerful aud prosperaus 
days, when it helda kindof feudal sway over ¢ vast domain of lake and 
forest, We aredwelling too long, pethaps, upon these individual pic- 
tures, eudeared fo us by the assnciations of carly life, when, as yet a 
stripling gout, ve lave st at the hospitable bonnis ofthe “nizitg 
North-westers," theu lands of the ascendant at Montreal,and pazed with 
wondering and imexperieuced exe at. their haronial wassailing, and lis- 
toned with astonished ear to thete tales of hardships and adventures. 
Ut is one object of our tusk, hawever, to wesent seenes of tHe rough 
Bie of the wilderness, and we are tempted (o Lx these fow nemoriuls 
of a (rinsient, suxte of tliings fast passing info oblivion; for the 
fendal state of Fort Willian is at im cud; its council-chambee is 
silent, amd deserted ; its haugnet hall no loizer eekors to the burst 
of fovalty, or the “auld world” ditty; the lurds of the lakes aud 
foresis have passed away ; and the hospitable magoutes of Montreal 
where are they ! 






























CHAPTER IL. 


‘Ture success of the North-west Company stimnlated further enter- 

ise in this openiug, and apparcutly bowidless field of profit. ‘The 
Fradio of that aompaany lay prone iply in the high northern latitudes, 
while thero were immense revious to the south and west, known to 
abound with valuable pelities; but which, as yet, had been but little 
explored hy the fur trader. A new association of British merchants 
was therefore formed, ta proseewte the trade in this rection. ‘The 
chief factory was established at the old emporium of Michilimackinac, 
from which place the association took its nam, and was commonly 
called the Mackinaw Company. 

While the North-westers continued to push their enterprises into 
the hyperborean regions from their stronghold at Fort William, and 
to hold almost sovereign sway over the tribes of the upper lakes and 
rivers, the Mackinaw Company sent forth their light pirogues and 
‘barks, by Green bay, Fox river, aud the Wisconsin, to that great 
artery of the west, the Mississipi; and down that stream to all its 
tributary rivers. In this way they hoped soon to monopolize the 
trade with all the tribes on the southern and western waters, and of 
those vast tracts comprised in ancient Louisiana. 

‘The govcrmuent of the United States began to view with a wary 
eye the growing influence thus nequired by combinations of foreigners, 
over the aboriginal tribes inhabiting its territories, and endeavoured to 
counteract it. " For this purpose, as early as 1796, the government 
sent out agents to establish rival trading houses on the froutier, 80 
es to supply the wants of the Indians; to link their interests and 
feelings with those of the people of the United States, and to divert 
this important branch of trade into national channels. 

‘The expedient, however, was unsuccessfal, as most commercial 
expedients are prone to be, where the dull patronage of goverument 
is counted upon to outvie the keen activity of private enterprise, 








JOUN FACOB ASTOR. 1L 


What government failed to effect, however, with all its patron: 
anil all its agents, was at leagth brought about by the ¢ 

severnce of a single merchant, one af its adopter 
Drings us Lo speak of the iudividual, whose euterpr 
especial subject of the felloming prise man, whost 
character are worthy of being cnrolled in the history of commuree, 
as illustrating its noblest aims and soundest maxinns, A fow brief 
ancedates of his early life, and of the circumstances which first. d 
mined him to the brasch of commerce of which we are 
amt but bo interesting, 

Tolm Jaco! Astor, the individual ia question, was horn in the 
honest little German villure of V near Heidelberg, on the 
banks of the Khine, He was hrnght up in the simplicity of rural 
life, hut, while yet a wore st eft his home, and” louneled 
himself amid the busy seenes of Loudon, having had, fom his boy- 
hood, a singular prosentinent that he would wlimately arrive ut 
great forte. 

At the close of the American Revolution he was still in Londoa, 
and scarce on the threshold of active life. An elder brother had 
been for some few years resident in the United States, and Mr. 
Astor determined to follow hii, aud to sock his fortune in the rising: 
country, Lnvesting a sinall sum which he bad amassed siney leaving 
his native village, in merehandise suited to the American market, he 
embarked, in the month of November, 1783, in a ship bound to Bal- 
timore, and arrived in Tfamptou Roads in the month of January. 
‘Tho winter was extremely severe, nnd the ship, with mauy others, 
was detained by the ice in and about Chesapeake bay for nearly 
three months. 

During this period, the passengers of the various ships used oeca- 
sionally fo go on shore, and wingle sociably together. In this way 
‘Mr, Astor became acquainted with a countryman of his, a furrier by 
trade. Having had @ previous impression that this might be a 
lucrative trade in the new world, he inade many inquiries of his now 
acquaintance om the subject, who cheerfully gave him all the in- 
formation in his power, a3 to the quality and value of different fars, 
and the mode of carrying on the truilic. He subsequently accom- 
panied him to New York, and, by his advice, Mr. Astor was indueed 

vest the proceeds of his merchandise in furs. With these he 
sailed frown New York to London in 1784, disposed of them advua- 
tageously, made himself further acquainted with the course of the 
trade, and returned the same year to New York, with a view to settle 
in the United States. . 

‘He now devoted himself to the branch of commerce with which he 
had thus casually been made it ‘He began his career, of 
course, on the narrowest scale; but he brought to the task a per- 
severing industry, rigid economy, and strict integrity. ‘To these 
were added on aspiring spirit that slways looked upward; a genius, 


bold, fertile, and expansive;  sagacity quick to grasp and convert 
















































12 ASTOR’S SUCCESSFUL TRADE. 


c unstanee to its advantage, and a singular and never waver- 
ing confidence of signal success. 

‘As yet, frude in peltrics was not organized in the United States, 
and could aot be said to form a regular line of business. Furs and 
skins were casually eclleeted by the country traders in their dealings 
with the Indians or the white hunters, but the main supply was 
derived from Canala. “is Mr. Astor’s aucans increased, he made 
annual visits to Montreal, where ke purchased furs from the houses 
at that place engaged inthe trade. ‘These ho shipped from Cauad 
fur London, no direct trade being allowed from ‘that eolouy to any 
but the mother country. 

In 1794, or 1795, a treaty with Great Britain removed the restric- 
tious ituposed upon the trade with the colouies, aud opened a direct 
commercial intercourse between Canada and the United Staies. Mr. 
Astor was in London at the time, and immediately made a contract 
With the agents of the North-west Company fur furs. He was now 
enabled to import them from Montrval into the United States for 
the home supply, and ta be shij Usence to differcut parts of 
Europe, aa well a8 to China, which has ever been the best market for 
tho richest and finest kinds of peltry. 

‘the treaty in question provided, likewise, that tho military posts 
orcupied by the British within the territorial limits of the United 
Biates, should be surrendered. Accordingly, Oswego, Ningara, 
Detrnit, Michilimackinuc, aud other posts ou the American side of 

kes, were given up. An opening was this made for the 
am merchant to a trade on the coutines of Canada, and within 
‘the territories of the United States, After an interval of some years, 
about 1807, Mr. Astor cmbarked in this trade on his owa account. 
His expital’ and resources had by this time greatly auginented, and 
he had risen from sniall beginnings to take his place aniong the first 
merchants and financiers of the country. His genius had ever bece 
in advauce of his circumstances, prompting him to new and wide 
fields of enterprise beyond ihe scope of ordinary merehants. With 
all his enterprise and resources, however, be soon fonnd the power 
and influence of the Michiliuackinae g ‘Muckiuaw) Company too 
great for him, having engrossed most of the trade within the Ame- 
Tican borders. 

‘A plan had to be devised to enable him to enter into successful 
competition, He was aware of the wish of the American government, 
already stated, that the fur trade within its boundaries should be in 
the hands of American citizens, and of the ineffectual measures it 
Lad tuken to accomplish that object. He now offored, if aided and 
yrotected by goverament, to tum the whole of that trade into 
‘American channels. He was invited: to unfold his plans to govern 
ment, and they wore warmly approved, though the executive could 
give no direct aid. 

‘Thus countenanced, however, he obtained, in 1809, a charter from 
the legislature of the state of New York, incorporating 3 company 
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under the name of “The American Fur Company,” with a capital of 
one million of dollars, with the privilege of incrcusing it te two mil. 
fions. The capital was furuishol by itself—he, in fact, consitated 
the company; for, though he had a board of directors, they were 
merely nomiaal; the whole business was conducted on his plans, 
and With his resources, but he preferred to do so under the danposing 
and formidable aspect of a corporation, rather thaw in his individu 
name, and his policy was sagacious and effective. 

As the Mackinaw Company still coutinucd its rivalry, and as the 
far trade would not advantageously admit of comp Le made a 
new arrangement ia 1811, by which, in conjunction with certain 
partners of the North-west Company, and other persons engaged in 
the fur teade, he bonght out the Mackinaw Company, and merged 
that and the Aneriean Bur Compaiy into a ew association, tu be 
called “The South-west Com ‘Dhis we Jikewise did with the 
privity and approbation of the American government. 

By this armaugement, Mr. Astor became proprictor of one balf of 
the Indian establishments and which the Mackinaw Company 
und within the territory of the Indian countey in the United States, 
and it was understood ‘that the whole was to be surrendered into his 
hands nt the expiration of five years, on condition that the Ametican 
compang would not trade withia the British dominions, 

inluckily, the war which broke out in 1813, hetween Groat Britain 
and the United States, susponded the association; and, ufter the 
war, it was entirely dissolved; congress having pusscd 2 law pro. 
hibiting British fur traders from prosecuting their enterprises within 
the territories of the United States, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Wu2e the various companies we have noticed were pushing their 
enterprises far aud wide in the wilds of Canada, and along the course 
of the great western waters, our adventurers, intent on the sume 
objects, were traversing the watery wastes of the Pacifie and nkirting 
the north-west coast of America. " The last voyage of that renowned 
but unfortunate discoverer, Captain Cook, had mado known the vast 
quantities of the sea otter to be found along that coast, and the 
immense prices to be obtained for its furs in China It was as if a 
new gold coast had been discovered. Individuals from varions 
conntries dashed into this Iucrative traffic, so that in the year 1702, 
there were twenty-one vesscls under different flags, plying along the 
coast, and trading with the natives. The greater part of them were 
American, and owned by Boston merchants. ‘They generally remained 
on the coast, and about the adjacent sea for two years, carrying on as 
wanderiug and adventurous a on the water as did the 
traders and trappers on laud. ‘Their trade extended along the whole 
const from California to the high northern latitudes. ‘They would 
run in near shore, anchor, and wait for the natives to come off im 























wu DISCOVERY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


ihcir canoes with peltries. The trade cxhansted at one place, they 
would up anchor, and he off to anotler. Iu this way they would 
consume the summer, and when autwan came on, would ran down to 
the Sandwich islands wnd winter in some friendly and pleutiful har. 
Tour, Jn the following year, they would resuine their summer trade, 
commencing at Culiforiia and proceeding north; and having, in the 
eourst: of two scaxons, collected x» sufficient cargo of peltrics, would 
aake the best af their way to Chin Hore they would sell their 
in teas, nankeens, and other merchundize, and return to 
1, after an absence of iwo or three years. 

‘The people, hawerer, who entered wostextensicly and effectually 
in the fur trade of the Pacific, were the Russians, Instead of suaking 
caswuil voyages, in transient ships, they established regular trading 
houses in'the high latitndes, ulong the ‘north-west coast of America, 
and upon the chain of the Aleutian islands beyond Kamtselutica and 
the promontory of Alaska. 

‘To promote and yrotect these enterprises, a company was incor. 
porated by the Rassian government with exclusive privileges, and a 
‘capital of two hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling; aud the 
sovereignty of that part of the American coutixent, slung the coast 
of which the post had been. established, was claimed hy the Rusaian 
¢rown, on the plea that the Isad had been discovered ‘and occupied 
by its subjects. 

As China was the grond mart for the furs collected in these quar- 
ters, the Russians hind the advantage over their competitors in the 
trade. ‘The latter had to take their peliries to Canton, which, how- 
ever, was & nicre receiving inart, from whence they had to be distri- 
buted over the interior of the empire and seut to the northern parts, 
where there was the chief consumption. ‘fhe Russians, on the eon- 
trary, carried iheir furs, by a shorter voyage, directly to the Northera 
paris of the Chinese empire: thus being able to ifford them in the 
anarket without the additional cost of internal transportation, 

‘Wo now come to the immediate field of operation of the great 
enterprise we have undertaken to illustrate, 

Among the American shi hich traded along the north-west 
coast: in 1792, was the Colambia, Captain Gray, of Boston. In the 
course of her voyage she discovered the mouth: of a Jarge river in Int, 
46° 19' north. ‘Entering it with some difficulty, on accouxt of sand 
bars and breakers, she came to an anchor in a spacious bay. A boat: 
‘was well manned, and sent on shore to a village on the beach, but all 
the inhabitants fled, excepting the aged and infirm. ‘The kind man- 
ner in which they were treated, and the presents given to them, 

ually Jared. back the others, and a friendly intercourse. Look place. 
ry had never seen. @ ship or a white man. When tho first 
descried the Columbia they had’ supposed it a flosting isfnd, (hen 
tome monster of the deep; but when they saw the boat putting for 
shore with human beings on board, they considered them cantials, 
sent by the Great Spirit to ravage the country and devour the inha- 
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bitants. Captain Gray did not ascend the river further than the boy 
in qnestion, which continues to bear his name. After putting to sea, 
ie fal in with the cclebrated discovercr, Vancouver, sud informed 
him of his discovery, furnishing him witl'a chart which he lis 
of the river. Vancouver visited the river, end his Jicutenaut, 
ton, explored it by the aid of Captain 
upwards of one hundred miles, until within view of a snowy monalain, 
to which he gave the name of Mount Hood, which it still retains. 

‘The existence of this river, however, was kuown long before the 
visits of Gray and Vancouver, but the inforawiion concerning it was 
vague and indefinite, being gathered from the reports of ludians, Tt 
was spoken of by travellers as the Oregon, and as the great river of 
the west. A Spanish ship is said to have beeu wrecked at. 
several of the erew of which lived for some ti wnoug the wali 
‘The Columbia, however, is believed to be the first ship that made a 
regular discovery and anchored within its waters, and it has sinee 

erally hore the name of that vessel. 

‘As early a5 1763, shortly after the acquisition of the Canadas by 
Great Britain, Captain Jonathan Carver, who hal been in the British 
emda urmy, projected a journey across the continent between the 

irty-third and forty-sixth degrees of northern Jutitude, to the shores 
of the Pacific ocean. Lis objects were to ascertain the brewltl of 
the continent at its broadest part, and to determine on some place 
on the shores of the Pacific, where goverament might establish 1. post 
to facilitate the discovery of a north-west passage, ot a communication 
‘botwoen Hudson's bay and the Pacitie ocean. This place he pro- 
sumed would be somewhcre about the straits of Aunian. at ‘whieh 
point ho supposed the Oregon discmbogued itsclt, It was his opinion, 
also, that a scttlement on this extremity of America would disclose 
now sources of trade, promote many uscful discoveries, and open a 
more direct communication with China aud the English settlements 
in the East Indies, than that by tho Cape of Good Hope or the 
straits of Magellan, ‘This enterprising and intrepid traveller was 
‘twice baffled in individual efforts to accomplish this great journey. 
In 1774, he was joined in the schome by Richard Wiitworth, ‘a 
member of Parliament, and a man of wealth. Their enterprise was 
Brojected on a broad and hold plan. They were to take with them 
Aity or sity meu, artifcers nd mariners, With these they were to 

ke their way up one of the branches of the Missouri, explore the 
mountains for the source of the Oregon, or the river of the west, and 
sail down that river to its exit near the straits of Annian. 
‘Here they were to erect a and build the vessels necessary to 
‘their discoveries by sea into effect. Their plan had the sanction 
of British government, and grants and other requisites were 
nearly leted, when the breaking ont of the American revolution 
‘once more defeated the undertaking. 

‘The expedition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in 1793, across the 

continent to the Pacific ocean, which he reached in lat, 52° 20' 48", 
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again suggested the possibility of linking together the trade of koth 
sules of the continent. fn lat. 52° 30/ he bad descended a river for 
istanee which flowed towards the south, and wus called by the 
natives Tacoutche ‘fesse, and which he erroncously supposed fo be 
the Columbia. 1t was afterwards ascertained that it emptied itself 
in lat. 49°, whereas the mouth of the Columbia is about three degrees 
Surther sonth, 

‘When Mackenzie, some years subsequently, published an account of 
his expeditions, he seggzested the policy of opening an infercoursa 
hetween the Atlantic aud Pacific oceans, and forming regular esta. 
Inishments through the interiar and at both extremes, as well as along 
the coasts and istands. By this means, lie observed, the entice eon 
mand of the fur trade of North America might he obtained trom 
Inlitude 48° north to the pole, exerpting that portion held hy tho 
Hussians, for as to the American adventurers who had hitherto 
enjoyed tho traffic along the north-west coast, they would instantly 
disappear, he added, before a well-regulated trade. 

A-scheie of this kind, however, was too vast and Iazardous for 
indivival enterprises it ould ony tbe undertaken Uy con poy 
unler the sanction and protection of a government; ‘and as there 
anight be a clashing of claims between the Hudson's Bay and the 
North-west Company, the ouc holding by right of churter, the other 
Ly right of posscesion, he proposed that the two companies should 
coalesce in this great undertaking. The long-cherished jcalousies of 
these two compunies, however, were too deep and strong to allow 
‘them to listen to such counci}. 

In the meantime the attention of the American government was 
attracted to the subject, and the memorable expedition under Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke fitted out. These gentlemen, in 1804, aceom- 
plished the enterprise which had been Rjgieeted by Carver ond 

hitworth, in 1774 They ascended the Missouri, passed through 
the stupendous gates of the Rocky mountaius, hitherto unknown to 
white man; discovered and explored the upper waters of the Columbia, 
and followed that river down to its mouth, where their countrynian, 
Gray, had anchored about twelve years previously, Here they passed. 
the winter, and returned across the mountains in the following spring, 
"The reports published by them of their expedition, demonstratec the 
practicability of estal line of communication across the c:nti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 

It ve then that fhe idea itself to the mind of Mr, 
Astor, of grasping with his individual hands this great enterprise, 
which for years had been dubiously yet desirously conteruplated by 
powerful associations and matercal governments. For some time he 
Tevolved the idea in his mind, gradually extending and maturing his 
plans as his means of executing them augmented. The main feature 
of his scheme was to establish a line of trading posts along the Mis- 
souri and the Columbia, to the mouth of the latter, where was to be 
founded the chicf trading house or mart. Inferior posts would be 
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established in the interior, and on all the tributary streams of the 
Colambia, to trade with the Indians; these posis would ilraw th 
supplies from the main establishment, and bring to it the peltries 
they eollected. Coasting eraft would he built and fitted on at 
the mouth of the Colunnbia, to trade, at favourable seascn, all along 
the northwest coast ani rehurn, with the proceeds of their * 
to this place of deposit. ‘Thus all the fudian trade, both of the 
interior and the coast, would converge to this point, aud thence derive 
its sustenance. . 

A ship was to be sent annually from New York to this wain esta- 
Liiskinent with reinforcements and supplies, and with merelnunl 
suited to the trade. It would take on hoard the furs collected tluri 
the preceding year, carry them to Canton, invest the pracerd 
rich merchantilze of China, md return thus freighted to New: 

‘As, in extending the American trade along the coast to the 
ward, it might be brought viciuity of the Russian 
pang, and produce a hostile rivalry. it was part of the phu: of Mr. 
Astor to conciliate the good will of that company by the must anieahle 
and beneficial arrangements. The Russiaw establishinent was chietly 
dependent for its supplies upon transient trading vessels from the 
United States, The vessels, however, were often of more harm thn 
advantage. Being owned by private adventurers, or casual voyatgors, 
who eared only for mt profit, and had no interest in the perma 
nont prosperity of the trade, they were reckless in their deatings will 
the natives, and made no scruple of supplying them with tira, 
In this way several fierce tribes in the vicinity of the Russian pots 
or within the range of their trading exeursions, were fumished will 
deally means of warfiee, and rendered troubleaume and daigerous 





































Bt ighours, 

he Russian goverument had mado representation to tht of the 
Dnited States of these mul-practices on the purt of its citizens, and 
urged to have this traffic in arms prohibited; but, as it did not in- 
fringe any municipal law, our government contd uct interfere. Yat 
still it regarded, with solicitude, a traffic which, if persisted in, might 
give offence to Russia, at that time almost the only power fricndly to 
us, In this dilemma the government. had applied to Mr. Astor, as 
one conversant in this branch of tradc, for information that might 
point ont a way to remedy the evil. This circumstance had sugested. 
to kim the idea of supplying the Russian establishment regularly by 
means of the annual ship that should visit the scttlement at the mouth 
of the Columbia (ot Oregon; by this means the casual trun ves 
sels would be excluded from those parts of the coast where their mal- 
Practices were s0 injurious to the Itussians. 

Such is a brief outline of the enterprise projected by Mr. Astor, 
but which continually expanded in his mind. Indeed it is due to him. 
to say that he was not actuated by mere motives of individual prolit, 
He was already wealthy beyond the ordinery desires of man, hut he 
now aspired to that honourable fame which is awarded ta men of 
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similar scope of mind, who by their greet commercial enterprises 
have enriched nations, peopled wildernesses, and extended the bounds 
of empire. He considered his projected establishment at the mouth 
of the Gulumhia as the emporima to an immense commerce ; as a 
colony that would form the genn of a wide civilization; that would, 
in fact, carry the American population across the rocky mowutaing 
and spread it along the shores of the Pacific, as it already animated. 
the shores of the Atlantic, 

‘As Mr, Astor, by the magnitude of jis commercial and finmeial 
relutians, owl the vigour aud scope of his self-taught mind, hud ele- 
vated himself into tle co: tion of govermucut, and the cou- 
amuion and correspondence leading statesmen, he, at an 
periad, connmmiented his scl 
‘the countenaice of government. Row highly they were estecined by 
that eminent man, we may judge by the following passage, written 
by hin somo time afterwards to Mr. Astor : 

“T remember well having invited your proposition on this subject, 
nnd encouraged it with the assurance of every facility and protection 
which the government could properly ufford. “I considered, us great 
public aeipiisition, the conunencement of a settlement ow that point 
of the western coust of America, nud looked forward with gratification 
to the time when its descendants should have spread ‘themselves 
through the whole leugih of that coast, covering 1 with free and 
independent, Americans, wreounccted with us but by the tics of blood 
nd interest, and enjoying like us the rights of self-govermaent.” 

‘The cabinet joined with Mr. Jefferson in warm approbation of the 
plan, vd eld ‘nt asirance of every protection tat coud, consist 
ently with goueral polies, be afforded. 

Ir. Astor now prepared to earry his scheme into prompt execue 
tion. He had some competition, owever, to apprehend avd guard 
aguins. The Northavest Company, acting feeb end partially upon 
the suggestions of its former agent, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, had 
pushed ono or two aulvaneed. trading posts across the Rocky mous- 

fains, into n tract of country visited by that enterprising traveller, 
and since unned New Caledonia, ‘This tract lay about two degrees 
north of the Columbix, aud iuteevened between the territories of 
the United States and those of Russia. Its length was about five 
hundred aud fifty miles, and its breadth, from the mountaius to the 
Pacific, from three hundred to three hundred and fifty geographical 


cs, 

Should the North-rest Company persist in extending their trade 
in fat quarter, ther competition might be of « serious delriment to 
the plans of Mt, Astor. Jt is tree they would contend with him to a 
vast disadvantage, from the checks and restrictions to which they 
were subjected, ‘They were straitened on one side by the rivalry of 
the Hudson’s Boy C then they had no good post on’ the 
Pacific where they coulil rcccive supplies by sox for their establish- 
ments beyond the mountains; nor, if they had one, could they ship 
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their furs thence to China, that great sunré for peltries; 
trade boing comprised in the monopoly of the East Indi i 
‘Their posts beyond the momutains had to be supplied in yearly expo 
ditions, like caravans, frum Montreal, aud the furs conveyed back in 
the sune was, by long, precarions, aud expcusive routes. aerins the 
continent, Mr. Astur, on the contrary, woul he able to supply bis 
proposed establishment at the mouth of the Cobuubia hy sex, and to 
ship the fars collected there directly to China, so as to undersell the 
North-west Company iu the great Chinese inurket, 

Still, the competition of to rival companies west of the Kecky 
mountains could not but prove det wit 
those evils, both to the trate and 
similar rivalries in the Canadas. To previ 
therefore, he suade knows his plan to th 
Company, and proposed to interest thew to the 
in the trade thus to be ojteucd. Some eneres 
tion cnsued. ‘The company were aw C 
wand be possessed by Mr. Astor, 
sehene into eect; bur they unt 
beyond the mountains hy tel 
‘were kith to share it with a 
formidable competitor in the Atlantic trade, 'Thes hops 
timely more, to secure the mouth of the Columbia before 
would be able to put his plans into operon; and, that key tu the 
internal trude once in their possession, the whole country would be 
ut their command, After some negotiation and delay, therefore, they 
eclined the proposition that had been nmiade to them, but suhse- 
quently dispatched a party for the mouth of the Columbia, to esta- 
blish a post there before iny expedition sent out by Mr. Astor might 
arrive, 

In the meantime, Mr. Astor, finding his overtures rejcctal, pre 
ceeded fearlessly to cxecute his cnterprise in the face of the whole 
power of the North-west Company. His inain estublishisent once 
planted at the mouth of the Columbia, he looked with eoutidence lo 
ultimate success. Being able to reiuforce and supply it amply by 
seu, he would push his terior posts in every direction up the rivers 
and uloug the coast ; supplying the natives at a lower rate, aud tuts 
gradually obliging the North-west Company to give up the cumpeti- 
tion, relinquish New Caledonia, and retire to the other side of the 
mountains. Ho wonld then have possession of the trade, not mu-rel 
of the Columbia and its tributaries, but of the regions further nortlt, 
quite to the Russian possessions. Such was a part of Lis brilliaut. 
and comprehensive plan. 

He now proceeded with all ili ure proper agents «nd 
coudjutors, habituated to the Indian trade and to the life of the 
wilderness, Among the clerks of the North-west Company were: 
several of great capacity and experience, who had served. out their 
probationary terms, but who, eather through luck of interest and 
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20 ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


influence, or a want of vacancies, lad not been promoted. They 
were consequently much dissatisfied, and ready for any employment 
in which their talents and acquirements might be turned to beiter 


account. 

Mr. Astor made his overtures to several of these persons, and 
three of them entered into his views. One of these, Mr, Alexander 
M'‘Kay, had accompanied Sir Alexander Mackenzie in both of his 
expeditions to the north-west coast of America in 175) and 1793. 
‘The other two were Duncan M‘Dougal and Donald M‘Kenzie. To 
these was subsequently added Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, of New 


, Jersey. As this gentleman was 2 native born citizen of the United 


States, and a person of great probity and worth, ke was selected by 
‘Mr, Astor to he his chief agent, und to represent him in the conten 
Plated cstablishment. 

On the 23rd of June, 1810, articles of agreement were entered 


“fnto between Mr, Astor and those four gentlemen, acting for them- 


selves and for the several persons wito had already agreed to become, 
or should hereafter become, associated under the firm of “The Pacific 
Far Company.” 

‘According 1o these articles, Mr. Astor was to be at the head of the 
company, and to manage its affairs in New York. He was to furnish 
vessels, goods, provisions, arms, ammunition, and all other requisites 
for the cuterprise at first cost aud charges, provided that they did 
not, at any time, involve an advaneo of more than four hundred 
Thousand dollars 

The stock of the company was to be divided into a hundred equal 
shates, with the profits accruing thereon. Fifty shares were to be at 
the ition of Mr. Astor, aud the other fifty to be divided among 
the partners and their associates. Mr. Astor was to have the privie 
lege of intreducing other persons into the connexion, as partners ; 
two of whom, at leust, should be conversant with the Indian trade, 
‘and none of them entitled to more than tliree shares. 

A general mecting of the company was to be held annually at 
Columbiu river, for the investigation and regulation of its affairs; at 
which absent embers might be represented, and might vote by 
proxy under certain specified conditions. 

The sssociation, ts successful, was to continue for twenty years ; 
but the parties had full power to abandon and dissolve it witiin the 
fist five yes, should if be found uprotable, For this term Mf 
Astor coveumited to bear ali the loss that might be incurred; after 
hick it was to be borne by all the partners, in proportion to their 
reapective shares. 

‘The parties of the second part were to exocute faithfully such 
duties as might be assigned to them by a majority of the company on 
the north-west coast, and io repair to such plce or places as the 
majority might direct. 

Ax agent, appointed forthe tern of five yeas, was to reside af the 
principal establishment ou the north-west coast, and Wilson Price 








TWO ZXPEDIFIOSS SET O¥ FOOT. a1 


‘Fluut was the one chosen for the frst term. Should the interests of 
the concera at any time require his absence, a persou was to be 
appointed, in general meeting, ta take his place. 

Such were the leading couditions of this association, We sluall 
now proceed to relate the various hardy sud eventful expeditions, by 
sea aud land, to which it gave rise. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Is prosecuting his great scheme of commerce and colonization, two 
expeditions were devised by Mr. Astor, one by sca, the other by land. 
‘The former was to carry out the people, stores, ammunition, und 
merchandize, requisite for establishing « fortified trading post ut the 
montl af Columbia river. The latter, conducted by Mr. Vat, was 
to proceed up the Missouri, and across the ocky mountains, to tho 
same point; exploring a line of communication acruss the continent, 
and noting the places where interior trading posts might be esta- 

ished. ‘The expedition by sea is the one which comes tirst under 
cousideration. 

A fine ship was provided, called the Tonquin, of two hundred and 
ninety tons burtlen, mounting ten guns, with a crew of twenty men. 
She carried an assortuent of merchandizc for trading with the natives 
‘of the sea-board and of tho interior, together with the frame of a 
schooner, to be employed in the consting trade. Sceds also were 

wided for the cultivation of the soil, and nothing was neglected 
for the necessary supply of the establishment. ‘The command of the 
ship was intrusted to Jonathan Thorn, of New York, a lieutenant in 
the Vaited Blairs navy, on lear of bres ee wong at of 
courage ness, Wl istinguish in onr Tripolitan, 
war, and, from being accustomed to naval discipline, was considercd 
by Mr. Astor as well ftted to take change of an expedition of the 
kind. Four of the partners were to embark in the ship, namely, 
M‘Kay, M'‘Dougal, David Stoart, and his nephew, Robert Stuart. 
‘Mr. M‘Dongal was empowel ‘Mr. Astor {o act as his proxy in 
the absence of Mr. Hunt, to vote for him and in his name, on any 
question that might come before any mecting of the persons into- 
rested in the voyage. 

Besides the partners, there were twelve clerks to go out in the 
ship, several of them natives of Canada, who had some experience in 

trade. They were bonnd to the service of the company for 
five yours, at the rate of one hundred dollars a year, payable at the 
cxpitation of the term, and an annual equipment of clothing to the 
amount of forty dollars. In case of ill conduct they were liable to 
forfeit ther wages and be dismissed ; but, should they acquit them- 
selves well, the confident expectation was held out to them of promo- 
fion and partnership. Their interests were thus, to some extent, 
identified with those of the company. . 

‘Several artisans were likewise to sail in the ship, for the supply of 

















a CANADIAN YOTAGECES. 


‘the colony; but the most peculiar and characteristic part of this 
motley embarkation consisted of thirteen Canadian “oyageurs,” 
who hal culisted for five years. As this class of functiouanes will 
eoatinually recur in the course of the following narrations, and as 
they fonn’ onc of those distinct and strongly-marked castes or orders 
of jcople, springing up in this vast continent out of geographical 
eeireunstances, or the varied pursuits, hubitudes, and origins of its 

opulition, we shall sketch a few of their characteristics for the 
aafermation of the reader. 

‘The “voyageurs” form x kind of eonfraternity in the Canadas, like 
arrieros, or carriers of Spain, and, like them, are employed in long 
internal expeditions of travel and traffic: with this difference, that 
the arricros travel by land, the vasageurs by water; the former with 
mules and horses, the latter with batteaus and canocs. The voya- 

ay be sai to have sprung up aut of the fur trade, having 
gins cmoployed by the curly French merchants in thelr 
‘trading expeditious through the Jabyrisith of rivers and lakes of the 
boundless interior. ‘They were coeval with the coxreure des bois, oF 
‘Taugers of the woods, already noticed, and, like them, in the intervals 
of their long, arduous, and Lahoriows expeditions, were prone to pass 
their time in idleness and revelry about the trading posts or settle. 
menuls; squandering their hard earnings ia heedless conviviality, and 
ling their neighbours, tlic Indiaus, in indolent indulgence, and an 
impndent disregard of the worror 
When Canada passed wuler British domination, and the old French 
trading houses were broken up, the voyagenrs, like the cowreurs dee 
boiz, were for a time disheartened and disconsolate, and with difficulty 
could reconcile themselves to the service of the new comers, 80 
diferent in habits, maaucrs, and language, from their former em- 
ployers. By degrees, however, they became accustomed to the 
‘change, and at length came to consider the British fur traders, and 
especially the members of the North-west Company, as the legitimate 
Jords of creation. 

‘The dress of these people is generally half civilized, half savage. 
‘They wear a capot or surtout, made of a blanket, a striped cotton 
shirt, cloth trousers, or leathera leggiug moccasins of deer skin, and 
@ belt of vazicgated worsted, from which are suspended the knife, 
‘tobaeco pouch, and other implements. ‘Their language is of the same 
piebuld character, being & patois, embroidered with Indian 
and English words and phrases. 

‘The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive rovings, 
im the service of individuals, but more especially of the fur traders. 
“Trey are generaly of French descent and inert much ofthe guely 
znd lightness of heart of their ancestors, bemg full of anecdote 
‘song, ‘and ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a fd of 
civility and complaisance ; aud, instcad of that hardness and 
‘Tick nen in laborious life are apt fo indalge fowards each other, 
‘they are mutually obliging and accommodating; interchanging kind 
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offices, yielding each other assistance and comfort in every emergency, 
and using the familiar anpellations of “cousin” and brother whee 
there is, in fact, no relationship. ‘Their natural good will is probably 
heightened by 4 community of adventure and hardship in theie pre 
earious and wandering life, 

‘No men arc more submissive to their leaders and employers, moro 
capable of enduring hardship, of more good Iumoured under ‘priva- 
tions. Never are they so happy as when on long and rough ¢xpe- 
ditions, toiling up rivers or coasting lakes; encamping at night. on 
the borders, gossiping round their fires, ‘and bivouacking in the 
open air. ‘They are dexterous hoatinen, vigorous and adroit with 
the oar and paddle, and will row from morning unto night without a 
murmur, The steersman often sings nn oid traditionary French 
song, with some r punlen in which they all join, kecping time 

i spirits, or relax in exer- 
linn, iris but riceessary to stvikn up a sone of the kind to put Ahem 
all in fresh spirits aud activity. ‘The Canadian waters are vocal 
with these little Freneh chansons, that have heen echoed from month 
to mouth, and transmitted from futher to son, from the earliest days 
of the enlony; and it has a pleasing effect, in’ still golden summer 
evening, to sec a hattean gliding across the hosom of a lake, nnd 
dipping its oars to the eadence of these quaint okl ditties, or swerp- 
ing along, in full chorus, on a bright sunny morning, down the 
transparent current of one of the Canadian rivors. 

But wo are talking of things that are fast fading away! Tho 
march of mechanieal invention is driving everything poetical before 
it, Tho steam-boats, which are fast dispelling the wildness and 
romance of our lakes and rivers, and siding 19 subdeo the world 
into common-place, are proving as futal to the ruce of Canadian 
voyageurs as they have been to that of ihe hoafmen on the Mississippi. 
‘Their glory is departed, ‘Thes are no longer the loeds of our internal 
seas, and the great navigators of the willerness. Some of them may 
still’ oecasionally be seen coasting the lower lakes with their frail 
farks, ond piteRing their camps aud Lghting thie fires upon the 
shores; hut their range is fast contracting fo those remote wuters 
and shallow and obstructed rivers unvisited by the stear-bout. In 
the course of years thoy will gradually disappear; their songs will 
die away Tike = echoes, they onee awakened, an as Coat 
voyageura will become a forgotten race, or remombcred, like their 
associates, the Indians, among the poctical images of past tines, and 
as themes for local and romantic associations, 

An instance of the buoyant temperament and the professional 
Pride of these people was furnished m the gay and hraggart style in 






























































which arrived at New York to join the enterprise. They were 
determined to regale and astonish je of the “States” with 
the sight of a Canadian boat and a| ‘crew. ‘They accordingly 


fitted up a lange but light bark canoe, such as is used in the fur 
trade; Taaasntal ta agen fo the banks of the St. Law 


ELy 4 BPECK OF WAR OX THE HORIZOS. 


renee to the shores of Lake Champlain: traversed the lake in it 
from end to end; hoisted it again iu a wagon, and wheeled it uff to 
Lamsinghurgh, and there launched it upon the waters of the Hiudson. 
Down this river they plied their course merriiy on a fine summer's 
das, making its hanks resound forthe first time with their old French 
Boal sags; passing hy the villages with whoop and balloo, so.as to 
amuke the honest Diiteh furmers mistake them for a crew of savages. 
In this way they swept, iu full and with regular flourish of the 
paddle, round New York, in a, sti sanamer crching, to the wonder 
aut aduiiration of its inbshitants, who had never before witnessed om 
their waters, a mautical apparition of the kind. 

Such was the variegated hand of adventurcrs about to embark in 
the Tonquin ow this asdaons and doubtful cuterprise. While yet in 
port andl on dey land, in the bustle of preparation and the excitement 
Of novelty, all was sumshine and promise, ‘The Caundians especinlly, 
who, with their constitutional vivacity, have a considerable dash of 
the Gascon, were buoyant and boastful, ‘and great braggarts as to the 
fature; while all those who lud been in the service of the North- 
west Conmuny, and engaged in the Ludian tride, plumed themselves 
upon their kurdikood and their capacity to endure privations. Jf 

ir. Astor ventured to hint at the difficulties they might have to 
encounter, they treated them with scorn. They were “north. 
‘westors;”” men’ seasoned to hardships, who cared for neither wind 
nor weather. They could live hard, ie haed, sleep hard, eat dogs ‘= 
in a word, they were realy to do and sufler any thing for the good 
of the enterprise, With all this profession of zeal ai devotion Mi. 
Astor was wot over-onfident of the stability aud firm faith of these 
mercurial beings. Ile had received information, also, that an armed 
brig from Halifax, probably at the instigation of the North-west 
Company, was hovering on the coast, watching for the Tonquin, 
with the purpose of impressing the Canndiuns on bourd of her, as 
British subjects, and thus interrupting the voyage. It was a tine of 
doubt and amaiety, when the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain were daily assuming a mote precarious aspect, and 
verging towards that war which shortly eusued. As a precautionary 
measure, therefore, he required the voyageurs, as they were about to 
enter into the serviee of un American Association, and to reside 
within the limits of the United States, should take the oaths of 
nuturolization as American citizeus. To this they readily agreed, 
and shortly afterwards assured him thut they hnd actually done so, 
It was not until xfter they had sailed that lie discovered that they 
had entirely deceived him in the matter. 

‘The confidence of Mr. Astor was abused in another quarter. ‘To 
of the portzers both of them Seotchmen, and recently in the service 
of the North-west Company, had misgivings 1s 10 an enterprise which. 
might clash with the interests and establishments protected by the 
British flag. They privately waited upon the British minister, Mr. 
Jackson, then in New York, laid open to him the whole scheme of 
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‘Mr. Astor, though intrasted to them in confidenee, mut dependent, 
in a great measure, upon at the outset for ils success, and 
inquired whether they, as British subjects, could lawfully engage in 
it, ‘The reply satisfied their scruples, while the information they 
imparted surprise oud admiration of Mr. Jackson, that 
private individual should have conceived and sct ou foot, at his own 
risk and expense, so great au enterprise. 

‘This step on the part of those gentlemen was not. known fo Alr, 
Astor unt some time afterwards, or it might Lave wodilied the trust 
‘and contidence reposed in them, 

To guard against any interruption to the voyage by the arned 
brig, suid to be off the harbour, Mr. Astor applied to ‘Cowmodore 

Rodyers, at that time commanding at New York, to give the Louquin 
safe couvay off the coast. ‘The comuodore having reevived) from a 
Ligh official source assurance of the decp interest which the goveru- 
‘ment took in the enterprise, sent dirvetious to Captain Mul, at that 
time cruising off the harbour, in the trigate Coustitution, to ullard 
the Tonquin the required protection when she should put to sea, 
Before the day of cmibarkution, Mr. Astor aclilressed v letter of 
instruction to the four partners who were to sail in the ship, In this 
he enjoined them, in tli: most earnest manucr, to oultivnte jurmony 
and unanimity, and recommended that all differences of opinion ou 
points connected with the objects aud interests af the voyage, should 
0 discussed by the whale, und decided by a majority of voles. Ho, 
moreover, gave them an especial caution as to their conduct on artiv- 
ing ut their destined port ; exhorting them to be careful 1o make s 
favourable impression upon the wild people, among whom their lot 
and the fortunes of the enterprise would be east. "I you find them 
kind,” said he, “‘as 1 hope you will, be so to them, If otherwise, act 
with caution and forbearance, and ‘convince them tlst you come as 




















‘With the same anxious forethought he wrote a letter of instructions 
to Captain Thorn, in which he urged the strictest attention to the 
health of himself and his crew, and to the promotion of good humour 
tnd harmony on board kis whip. To prowcat any misanterstandine,” 
added he, “will require your particular good management.” His 
letter closed with an injunction of wariness in his intercourse with 
the natives, a subject on which Mr. Astor was justly sensible he could, 
not bo too earnest. “I must recommend you,” said he, “to he par- 
ticularly careful on the cosst, and xot rely too much on the fricndl 
disposition of the natives. All accidents which have as yet huppent 
there arose from too much confidenee in the Indians.” ‘ 

The reader will bar these instructions in mind, as eros wil 

e their wisdom and importance, and the disasters which ensue 
Tr consequence ofthe neglest of them. 


26 A STRICT COMMANDER, 


CHAPTER ¥, 


¢ Sth of September, 1819, the Tonquin pat to sea, where she 
sited the frigate Constitution’ Tho wind was fresh and 
fair from the south-west, and the ship was soon ont of sight of land, 
prchended danger of interruption, ‘The frigate, 

God speed” and left licr to hor course, 
‘The harmony so carnestly eajoined by Mr, Astor, on this heteroge- 
neous crew, and which had been so confidently promised iu the buoyaat 
moments of preparation, was doomed to mect with a chock uf the 


very outset. 

captain Thorn was an honest, straightforward, but somewhat dry 
and dictatorial commander, who, having been nuriured in the system 
and discipline of a ship of war, and in a sacred opinion of the supre- 
‘macy of te juarterlcck, was disposed to be absolute lord and master 
tn hour of his ship. He appests morcaver, t9 lave. bad no great 
opinion, from the first, of the persons embarked with him. He had 
stood by with surly contempt while they vaunted so bravely to Mr. 
Astor of all they eould do wud all they could undergo ; how they could 
face all weathers, put up with all Kinds of fare, amd even eat dogs 
‘with a relish, when no better food was to he had. He had set them 
down as a set of and Jubhers and braggadocios, and was disposed to 
treat them accordingly. Mr. Astor was, ia his eyes, his only real 
emploser, being the fuller of the enterprise, who furnished all funds 
and bore all losses. The others were mere agents and subordinates, 
who lived at his expense. He evidently had but a narrow idea of 
the scope and nature of the enterprise, limiting his views merely to 
his part of it; everything beyond the concerns of his ship was out of 
his sphere; and anything ilat interfered with the routine of his 
nautical duties put linn in'a passion. 

‘The partners, on the other hind, had been brought, up in the ser- 
vice of the North-west Compaus, and in a profound idea of the im- 
portance, dignity, and anthony of» paruer, ‘They alreads began to 
consider themselves ona par with the MTavishes, the M'Gillivrays, 
the Brobishers, aud the other magnates of the north-west, whom they 
bad been accustomed to look up to as the great ones of the earth; 
and they were a little disposed, , perhaps, to wear their suddenly 
aoqaired honours with some air of pretcusion. Mr. Astor, too, 
put them on their mettle with to the captain, desoribing him 
43 s gunpowder fellow who would command his ship in fine style, and, 
if there was any fighting to do, would “ blow all out of the water.” 

‘Thus prepared to regard each other with no very cordial eye, it is 
not to be wondered at that the parties soon came into collision. On 
the very frst night Captain Thora began his mun-of-war discipline by 

lights in the eabin to_be ex! 







































ordering the tinguished at eight o'clock. 
‘he pre of thy parters was ately in arms. ‘This was an 
invasion of their rights aud dignities not to be borne. | They were om 
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board of their own ship, and entitled. to consult their ease and en- 
joyment. M‘Dongak was the champiou ef their cause. He was a 
active irritable, fuming, vainglorious little mau, aud clevated in 

awn opinion, by being the proxy of Mr. Astor, "A viulent ulterestion 
ensued, in the course of which Thora threatened io put the partuers 
in irons should thes prove refractory ; upoa which At*Doagal ectzed 
@ pistol and swore to be the death of the captain should he ever 
offer such an indignity. It was some time before the irritated parties 
could he pacified hy the more temperate by-standery. 

Such was the captain's outset with the partners, Nor did the 
clerks stand snuch higher in his good graces ; indecd be seemed to 
have regurded all the fmdsuen om board his ship as a kind of live 
Jumber, coutinually in the way. ‘The poor vosagcurs, ton, continuully 
invitated his spleen by their “lubherly” and uacemly habits, 10 
abhorreut to ene accustomed to the cleanliness of sw amau-of-war. ‘These 

it fresh-water stilors, so vainglorious ou shore, most soups 
vions when on lakes and rivers, lost all heart and stomach the moment 
they were ut sex. For days they suffered the dolutnl rigours and 
etchings of sea-siciness, lurking below in their berths in squalic 
state, or emerging now ke spectres from the hatchwrys, in 
eapotes and blankets, with dirty nighteaps, grizdy beard, Invern 
vitage and unhappy eye, shivering al rnd ever und sauom 
crawling to tho sides of the vessel, anil offering up their tributes to 
the windward, to the infinite annoyance of the captain. 

‘His letters to Mr. Astor, wherem he pours forth the bitteniess of 
his soul, and his seamaulike inipati ‘of what he considers the 
“ lubberly” character and conduct of those around hit, sre before 
us, and ate amusingly characteristic. ‘The honest captain is full of 
vexation on his own sccount, and solicitude on account uf Mr. Astor, 
hose property he considers at tho mercy of a most heterogeneous 
und wasteful crew. 

‘As to the clerks, he pronounces them mere pretenders, not one of 
whom had ever heen among Indiaus, nor fartier to the north-west 
thon Montreal, nor of higher rank than bar-keeper of a tavern, or 
marker of a billiard-table, excepting one, who had been a school- 
master, and whom he ‘emphatically sets down for “as foolish » pedaut 
as ever lived.” 

‘Then os to the artisans and labourers who had been brought from. 
Canada shipped at such expense, the three most respectahle, accord 
ing ta the captain’s Becount were cults who had fled from Camda 


















































on account of their misdeeds ; rest figured in Montreal as 
draymen, barbers, waiters, and carriole drivers, and were tle moxt 
helpless, worthless beings “that ever broke sea-biscuit.” 

{t may easily be imagined what a series of misundcrstandings and 
cross purposes would be likely to take place between such a crew and 
such a commander. The captain, in his zeal for the health and clean- 
lines of his ship, would make sweeping visitations to the “lubber 
nests” of the unlucky “royageurs” and their companions in misery, 
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forret them out of their berths, make them air and wash themselves 
and their ancoutrements, and oblige them to stir about briskly and 


take exere 

Nor did his dissrust and vexation cease when all hands had recovered 
sss, aud become accustomed to the ship, for now broke 
forth an alanuing keeuness of appetite, that threatened. havoe to the 

t eapecilly irtated the captain war the dantiness 
of is eabin passengers, They were loud in their complaints 
of the ship's fare, though their table was served with fresh pork, hams, 
tongues, sinoked beef, und pudd 

“When thwarted in thetr eravings for delicacies,” said he, “they 
woul exclaim that it was d—d hurd they could ‘not live as they 

jewscd upon their own property, being on board their own ship, 
teigited with their own ucrchandisc. And these,” added he, “axe 
the fine fellows who made such boast that they could ‘eat dogs.’” 

In his indignation at what he termed their effeminaey, he would 
swear that he would never take them to ses again, “without havi 
Viy-narket an the foreeastle, Covent-garden on the poop, and # coal 
spring from Canada in the waintop.” 

Aw they prooceded on their voyage and got into the smooth seas 
sud fleasunt weather of the tropics, other annoyances occurred to 
vex the spirit of the euptain. He hud been erased by the irritable 
mood of one of the partners; he was now excessively annoyed by the 
good knmonr of anather. ‘This was the elder Stuart, who was en 
euxy soul, and of 9 social disposition. He had scen life in Canada, 
and on tho const. of Labrador; had been w fur trader on the former, 
aud a flsbermum on the Jatter; and, in the course of his experience, 
Thad made various expeditions with voyegcurs. He was accustom 
therefore, to the familiarity which prevails between that elnss 
their superiors, and the gossipings which fake place among them when. 
seated round a fire at their cnenmpments. Stuart was never so happy 
as when 7 could scat imelt on the deck with a number at these 
anen roind him, in camping style, smoke together, passing the pi 
from mouth to mauthy after the ‘manner ef the Padions, sing od 
Canadiamm boat-songs, snd tell stories about their hardships snd 
adventures, in the course of which he rivalled Sinbad in his long 
tales of the sca, about his fshing-exploits on the coast of Labrador, 

‘This gussiping familiarity shocked the captain’s notions of rank and 
subordination, and nothing was so abhorrent to him as the community 
of pipe between master and man, and their mingling in chorus in the 
outlandish boat-songs. 

‘Thon there was another whimsical source of aunoyance to him. 
Some of the young clerks, who were making their first voyage, and 
to whom everything was new and strange, were, very rationally, in 
the habit of taking notes and . This was a sore 
abomination to the ho retcusions 

« for long histories of 
Mr. Astor, “ appears 
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fo engross most of their attention.” We ean conceive what mnst 
have been the crusty impatience of the worthy navigetor, when, on 
any trifling oceurreuce ia the course of the voyage, quite comuon. 

face in his eyes, he saw these young landsmen running to record it 
in their journals; oud what indignant ghmoes he must have 3 
ight and left, as he worried about the deck, giving out. his ort 
the management of the ship, surrounded by singing, smokin, gossip- 
ing, seribbling groups, all. as he thouglit, mtent upm the amusements 
of the passing hour, instead of the great purpose and interest of the 
voyage. 

tts possible the captain was in some dearee right in his notions, 
hong some of the passengers had nur to gain hg the voyage, none of 
thei had anything positively to lose. They were mostly youug men i 
the heyday of life ; and having got into fine latitudes, npou smooth sei 
with a well-stored slip under th iw the shout 
of the sail, they seemed to ba 
disposed to enjoy it. That craving desire, 
of fresh and lively minds, to see strange lands, and to visit scenes 
famous in history or fable, was expressed by some of the partners nd 
clerks, with respect to some of the storied coasts and islands thst. Lag 
within their route. ‘The eaptain, hawever, who regarded every coast 
and iskind with a matter-of-fact eye, aud had no more ussoviutions: 
connected with them than thove laid down in his sea-chart, eonsisered 
all this curiosity as exccedingly idle and childish. “Ln the first. part 
of the voyage,” says he in his letter, “they were determined to have 
it sald they had been in Afvia, and therefore insisted om my stopping 
at the Cape do Verds, Nest, they said the ship should stop on the 
coast of Patagonia, for they must set the large and uncomuon in- 
habitants of that place. ‘Then they must go to the island whore 
Robinson Crusoe hutl so long lived. ‘And lastly, they were determined. 
to see the handsome inhabitants of Euster Istand.” 

‘To all these resolves the eaptain opposed his peremptory veto, as 
“contrary to (nstructions.” When would. hreak forth a ina ng 
explosion of wrath on the part of certain of the partuers, in the 
course of which they did not even spare Mr. Astor for his act of 
suporerogation in furnishing orders for the eontrol of the ship while 
they were on board, instead of leaving them to he the judges, where 
it would be best for her to touch, and how long to remain. ‘The 
choleric M‘Dougal took the lead in these railings, being, as hes been 
observed, a little puffed up with the idea of Mr, Astor's proxy, 

“The captain, heaever, Became only s0 amvoh the moro crusty aud 

d in his adherence to his onlers, and toueby and harsh in his 
dealings with his passengers, and frequent altercations cnsued. He 
may in some measure have heen influenced by his seamanlike im- 
Patience of the interference of landsmen, and his high notions of 
naval etiquette and quarter-deck authority; but he evidently had an 
honest, trasty concern for the interests of his employer. He pictured 
himself the anxious projector of the enterprise, who had disbursed 
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so munificently in its outfit, celoulating on the ecal, fidelity, and 
singleness of purpose of his associates aud agents; while thoy, on the 
other hand, having a good ship at their disposal, and a deep’ pocket 
31 home to bear (Hem out, sectned ready to loiter on every emt, and 
amuse themselves in every port. 

__ On the 4thof December, they oune in sight of the Folkland Islands. 
TLavig been for some time on an allowanos of water, it was resolved 
fo auehor here and obtain a supply. A boat wae sent into w suall 
uy to take soundings. Mr. M‘Doogul and Mr. BE'Kay took this 
ocsasion to go on shore, but with a request from the captata that 
they would not detain the ship. Once on shore, however, they were 
in ho haste to obey his orders, but ranbled about in search of curio- 
sities. The auchorage proving ansafc, und water difficult to be yro- 
cured, the captain stood out to sea, and rade repeated. signals’ for 
those‘on shore to join the ship, but it was not until ning at night 
that they came on’ board, 

‘The wiud being adverse, the boat was again sout on shore on the 
following morning, and the saine genticnien again landed, but pe. 
mised 19 come off ata moment's waruing; they agoin forgot their 
promise in their enger pursuit of wild geese and sca wolves. After a 
ime the wind hauled fuir, and signals were made for the bout, Hulf 
am hour elapsed, but no hoat put off. ‘The captain recounoitred the 
shore with his glass, and, to his infinite vexation, saw the loiterers in 
the full enjoyinent of their “ willguose-chase.” Nettled to the 

fick, he immediately mule sail. When those on shore saw the 
ip ‘ctually under ‘way, they exbarkod wilh ll specd, tut Ind. « 
hurd pullof cight miles before they got on board, and theu experienced 
but a grin reception, notwithstauding that they came well laden with 
the spoils of the chase. 

‘Two days afterwards, on the 7th of December, they anchored. at 
Port, Ezmout in the same islaud, where they remained four days tuking 
in water aud making repairs. ‘This way a jagons time for the lands- 
men, ‘They pitehed a tent on shore, liad a boat at their command, 
and passed their time merrily in rambling about the island, and 
coasting along the shore, shuoting sea lions, seals, foxes, pecsc, 
ducks, and penguins, None were keeucr in pursuit of this kind of 
game than M‘Dougal and David Stuart ; the latter was reminded of 
Aquatic sports on the coast of Labrador, and his hmnting exploits in 
the north-west. 

Tn the meantime the captain addressed himself steadily to the 
business of his ship, scorning the holiday spirit and uscless’ pursuits 
of his emancipated ‘mesomatts, and warning them from time to time 
not to wander away, uor be out of hail. ‘They promised, as usual, 
that the ship shoal perce jenee a moment’s detention on their 
acoannt, but, as usaal, ir promise, 

‘On tke morning of the 11th, the repairs being all finished, and the 
water casks shed, the signal was given to embark, and the 
ship began to weigh anchor. Af this time several of the passengers 
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were dispersed shout the island, auntsing themselves in varions ways, 
Bente of the you iven bad found twa inscriptions, in Euslish, user 
a place where two unfortuunte quarivers bad been buried in this 
desert island. As the inscriptions were ncarly worn out by tine and 
feather, they were playing the part of “Cid Mortality,” aud piously 
Fonwitg than ‘The seed fro the slip summoned thew from 
their labours; they saw the sails unfurled, and that it was getting 
dadereng, he twp apnctine: netners, linkeeser, Mir. At Duswal aol 
Darid Start, had strolled avsg, to the soutl of the slaul in purruit 
of penguins.” Tt would never do to pnt off without them, ay there 
was but one boat to convey the whole. 

‘While this delay took pice ou slure, the captain was sloraiing on 
board. This was the turd his orders hid heen treated with 
contempt, and the ship wautonly detained, and it should tye the 
80 he spread all pail and put to seu, swearing he would h he 
nears to sift for themselses, Te wis, it vain tha those ou boaed 
ms reonsrance ad cutetiry und rye the beta 
ahaudoning nn uyo «sterile znd uubolited isiaud the sturdy 
capiain wus defies, 

the menptine the penguin bi 
toubstoues, but wot. Uelore Hic 
All to tho tumber of eight, throw thenselves into the boat, whiet 
ars ont twelve fect fay at xowed wth wight ut ah 
For three hours and a half did they tw anxiously and severcly at the 
oar, ewauhed occasionally by the surging wares oF (ke ape seu, ile 
the ship dnexorably kepe on her oourec, and scemed datennined {0 
dence them beiocs 

On board of the ship was the nephew of David Stuart, » young 
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man, of spirit and resolution. Seeing, us he thought, the: raptain 
obstinately bent upon abandoning his uncle and the others, le seized 


a pistol, and in a peroapn of wrath swore he would blow aut the 
captain’s brains wiless he put ubout or skoriened suil, 

‘ortunately for all paxtics tlie wind just then eame ahead, and the 
boat was enabled to reach the ship, otherwise disustrovs circum- 
stances might have ensued. We ean hardly believe that. the cwptain 
really intended to carry his threat into full effect, and rather think he 
meant ta let the laggards of for along pull and a hearty fright. Ho 
declared, however, in his letter to Mr. Astor, that he was serious in 
his threats; and there is no knowing how far such au iron mau may 
push his notions of authority, 

“Had the wind,” rites he, (unfortunately) not hauled uhead 
‘soon after leaving the hazbour’s mouth, I should positively have left 
them; and indeed 1 caunot but think it'an unfortunate cireurnstance 
for you that it so happened, for the first loss in this instance would, 
in my opinion, have proved the best, as they seem to have: no ides of 
the Value of property, nor auy apparent reyurd fur your interest, 
although interwoven with their own.” 

This, it must be confessed, was acting with a high Land, and carry: 
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ing a rogard to the owner's property to a dangerous length. Various 
petty feuds occurred also betwcen him and the partners, in respect to 
the ponds on board the ship, some articles of whieh they wished to 
distribute for clothing among the men, or for other purposes which 
they decmed essential. ‘The captain, however, kept a mastiff watch 
upon the eargo, ane growled if they but offered to touch 
ox or bile. “Jt was to orders; it would forfeit his insur- 
moon; ik was out of ull rule” t wes rind insisted upon their 
ight to do so, as part owners, and as acting for the the enter- 
Puke; tle eaplain only stuck to his the point blpette The 
consoled themselves, therefare, hy declaring, that as soon as they m 
land they would ascert their rights, and do with ship and cargo as 








they pleased. 

Besides these feuds between the captain and the partners, there 
were feuds between the themselves, occasioned, in some 
measure, by jonlousy of rak, M‘Dougal and M‘Kay began to draw 


ons for the fort, and ote buildings of the intended establishment 
hey axteed very well as to the out ensions, which were 
on a suificiently grand scale; but when they came to arrange tho 
details, fieree disputes arose, and they quarrel by the hour 
sbont the distribution of the doors and windows, Many were the 
hard words and hard names bandied between them on these occa- 
sions, acenrding to the captain’s secount. Each accused the other 
of cudeavouring to assome wnwarrantable power, and to take the 
lead; upon which Mr. M'Dowgal would vauntingy ay down, Mr 
Astor's letter, constituting him his representotive and proxy, » docu- 
ment not to be disputed. 

‘These wordy contests, though violent, wore brief; “and within 
fifteen minutes,” says the captain, “they would be caressing each 


other like 

‘While all this petty auarchy was agitating the little world within 
the Tonquin, the good ship pmspcrously pursued her course, doubled 
Cape Horn on the 25th of December, careered across the hosom of 
‘the Pacific; until, on the 11th of February, the snowy peaks of Owyhee 
‘were scea brightening above the horizon. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Owner, or Hawaii, as it is written by more exact orthographers 
is the largest of the cluster, ten in number, of the Sandwich islands. 
1¢ is about ninety-seven miles in | and seventy-eight in breadth, 
vising gradually into three pyramidal summits or cones; the highest, 
‘Mouns Roa, being eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
80 as to domineer over the whole Archipel and to be a landmark 
over « wide extent of acean. ¢ remaiiis a lasting monument of the 
enterprising and unfortunate Captain Cook, who was murdered hy 
tho natives of this island. 

‘The Sandwich islanders, when first discovered, evinced a character 
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superior to most of the savages of the Pacific isles. ‘They were frank 
a open in their deportment, friendly und liberal in their dealings, 
with an apt ingenuity apparent in all their rue inventions. 

‘The tragical fate of the discoverer, which for a time brought them 
under the charge of ferocity, was, in fact, the result of sudden exas- 
peration, caused by the seisuve of their chief 

‘At tho time of the visit of the Tonquin, the isiauders had profited, 
in many respects, by occasional intercourse with white wen; aud had. 
shown a psinete io observe and cultivate those arta inspentant to 
their mn ving, Originally, they had no means of navigating 
thie seas by which they were surrounded, superior to light. piroguess 
which were little competent to contend with thc storms of the broad 
ocean, As the islands arc not in sight of cach other, there could, 
therefore, be but casual iutereourse between them, The trae with 
white men had put them in jon of vessels of superior descrip. 
tion; they had Trade ‘hhemsdves 109 inted with their mauaguinoat, 
and had even male rude advances in the art of ship buih 

‘These improvements had been promoted, in a great nv 
the energy and sagacity of one man, the famous Tamaahnaal. 
had originally been a petty eri, or cl f 
and aspiring nature, he bad risew in rank, und, availing himse! 
superior advantages now afforded in uavigation, lind brought the who 
Archipelago in subjection to his arms. At the time of the aerival of 
the Tonquin, he had about forty schooners, of from twenty to thirt 
tons burthen, and one old American ship. With these he maintain 
undisputed sway over his insular domains, and carried un an iuler- 
course with the chiefs or governors whom he had placed in communi 
of the several islands. 

‘The situation of this group of islands, far in the bosom of ihe vast 
Pacific, and their abundant fertility, rendered them important stop- 
ping places on the highway to China, or to the north-west coast of 
‘America, Here the vessels engaged in the fur trade touched to 
aoake repairs and procure provisious ; and here they often sheltered 
‘themselves during the winters that occurred in their loug oousting 
expeditions, 

e British navigators were, from the first, aware of the value of 
these islands to the purposes of commerce; snd Tamaubmaah, not 
long after he had attained the sovereign sway, was persuaded hy 
‘Vancouver, the celebrated discoverer, to acknowledge ou belulf of 
himself and subjects, allegiance to the king of Great Britain, The 
teader cannot but call to mind the visit which the royal family and. 
court of the Sandwich islands was, in late years, induced to snake 
to the court of St. James’s; and the seri¢-comic ceremonial and 
mock parade which attended that singular travesty of monarchal 

le. 


rae vs a of the wide and comprebensive plan of Mr. Astor to 

estahlish a friendly intercourse between these islands and his intended 

colony, which might, for a time, have ocossion to draw supplies thence; 
c 
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anit he even had a vague idea of, some time or other, getting posses- 
gies of oor of, ther inland a5 rendezvous for his ships, wud a Bink 
in the chain of his co ‘establishment 

‘On the evening of the 12th of rea i tie ie Tonquin anche pin sacha in in 
the boy of Karakskoos, in the i 
shores were wild and broken, with cronanglen lilly and. pre eer 
of black voleanic rock. Beyond these, however, the country was 
fertile and well cultivated, with enclosures of yams, plautains, sweet 

stators, sugarcanes, and other productions of warm climates ond 
Teeming soils; and the nuncrous habitations of the natives were 
pleasantly sheltered hencath clumps of cocoa-nut. and bread-fruit trees, 
Which afford both food and sinde. ‘This mingled variety of garden 
and grove swept gradually up the sides of the mountains, until 
succerded by dense forests, which in turn gave place to waked and 
craggy rocks, until the eummits rose into the regions of perpetual 


nT royal residence of Tamaahmash was at this time at another 
island named Wonhoo. The island of Owylec was under the 
mand of one of his cris, or chiefs, who Tesided at the village of 
Tocaigh, situated on a different part of the coast from the bay of 
Karakakoos. 

On the morning after her arrival, the ship was surrounded by 
canoes and pirogues, filled with the islanders of both sexes 
off supplies of fruits and vegetables, hananas, plantain, water. 
Yams, cabbages, and taro, ‘The captain wus desirous, however, 
poralsing rier of bogs, bt ‘Here were uone to be had. The 

rade in pork was a royal monopoly, and no subject of the great 
Tamnabmash dared to incddle with ‘it. Such provisions as ‘they 
could furnish, however, were brought by tho males in ab 
and a lively intereourse was kept up during the day, in which the 
women mingled in the kindest manner. 

‘The islanders arc comely zace, of « copper complexion, The 
men are tall and well made, with forms indicating streugth and activity ; 
the women with regular and occasionally handsome features, and 
lascivious expression, characteristic of their temperament. ‘Their 

siglo of dress was nearly the same as in the days of Captain Cook. 

men wore the muro, s band one foot in width and several feet in 
Jeng, swathed round the loins, and formed of tapps ot doth of 
bark; ‘the kihei, or mantle, about six fect square, tied in a knot over 
os shoulder, passed under the opposite arm, so'as to leave it bare, 
and falling in graceful folds before and behind to the knee, 50 as to 
bear some resemblance to a Roman toga. 

m0 female dress consisted of the pau, a getment formed of a piece 

of ‘appa, several yards in length, and one in widlh, wrapped round 
the waist, and Teaching | like a Bis a petticass t0 the knees. Over this the 
Khel or mantle, ‘of the men, sometimes worn or 
‘both shoulders, Ii Si aioek paiines tier ane ani 
mantles were seldom worn by either sex daring the heat Gaus 
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whou the exposare of their persons was at first very rovolling to @ 
Civilized cye, 

Towards evening several of the partners and clerks went on shore, 
where they were well recived and hospitably entertained. A danco 
‘was performed for their amusement, in whieh nineteen young wouen 
and one man figared very gracefully, singing iu concert, and moving 
to the cadence of their sang. 

All this, however, was nothing to the purpose in the eyes of Cap- 
tain Thorn, who, being disappointed in his hope of obtaining a anpply 
of pork, or finding good water, was anxious to be of. ‘This it was 
not so casy to effect. The passengers, once on shorc, were disposed, 
as usual, to profit by the ecasion. The partaers had many inquitioa 
fo make relative to iho island, witha view to business; white the 
Young clerks were delighted with tbe eens and graces of the dancing 

sels. 


‘To add to their gratificatious, an old man offered to conduct them 
to the spot where Captain Cook was massacred. The propnsition 
‘was cagerly accepted, and ull hands set out on a pil rime to tho 
place. "The veteran islander performed his promise faithfully, and 
Pointed out the very spot where the unfortunate discoverer fell. The 
rocks and cncoa-trees around bore record of the fuvt, in the marks of 
the balls fired from the bouts upon the savages. ‘The pilgrims 

ithered round the old mau, and drew from him all the particulars 

e had to relate respecting this memorable event ; while the honest 
captain stood by aud bit his nails with impaticnce. To add to his 
vexation, they employed themselves in knocking off picccs of the 
vocks, and cutting off the bark of the trees marked by the balls, which 
they couvoyed back to tho ship as precious relics. 

‘Right glad, therefore, was ho to get thom and their treasures 
fairly on board, when he made sail from this unprofitable place, and 
atcered for the bay of Tocaiish, the residence of the chief or governor 
of the island, where ke hoped to be more sucecssful in obtaining 
supplies, On coming to auchor, the captain went on shore, accom- 
panied by Mr. MDougal and Mr. M‘Kay, and paid a visit to tho 

vernor. This dignitary proved to be an old sailor, by the name of 

john Young, who, after being tossed about the seas like another 
Sinbad, had, by one of the whimsical freaks of fortune, been elevated 
to the government of a savage iskind. He received his visitors with 
mote hearty familiarity than personages in his high station are apt to 
indalge, ut som gave them to understand that provisions were 
scanty at Tocaigh, und thet there was uo good water, no rain having 
fallen ia the neighhourhood in three years. 

‘The captain was immediately for breaking up the conference and 
departing, but the partners were not so willing to part with the 
nautical governor, who seemed disposed to be extremely commu- 
nicative, and from whom they might be able to procure some useful, 
information. A long conversation acomdingly exsued, in the course 
of which they made many ingairies about the adairs of the islands, 
eo 
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their natural productions, aud the possibility of tuming them to 
advantage in the way of trade; nor did tl hil to inquire into the 
individual history of John Young, and how he came to be governor. 
‘This he gave with great condescension, running through the whole 
comreoot lis fortunes, “cven fron: his boyish days.” 

He was a native of Liverpool, in England, and had followed the 
sca from his boyhood, until, by dint of good conduct, he had risen 50 
far in his profession as to be boatswain of an American ship, called 
the Eleauor, commanded by Captain Metcalf, In this vessel he had 
polled in 1783, on one of those-casual expeditions to the north-west 
coast, in quest of fars, In the course af the voyage, the eaptain left 
‘a emmall schooner named the Fair American, at Nootka, with a crew 
of five men, commanded uy his son, a youth of eighteen. She was 
to follow on in the track of the Eleanor, 

In February, 1790, Captain Metcalf touched at the island of 
Mores, ane of the Sandwich group, While aughored here, « boat 
Which was astern of the Eleanor was stolen, and a scaman who was 
in it was killed. ‘The natives generally disclaimed the outrage, and 
brought the shuttered remaing of the boat and the dead body of the 
seaman to the ship. Supposing that they had thus appeased, the 
anger of the captain, they thronged, as usual, in great numbers 
about the vessel to trade, Captain Metcalf, however, determined 
on. bloody revenge, ‘The Eleauor monnied ten, guns; all thas he 
ordered 10 be loaded with muskct-bells, uails, and pieces of old iron, 
and thea fired them, and the small arms of the skip, among tho 
natives. The havoc was dreadful; more than & lrundred, according 
to Young's account, were slain. 

After “this signal act of vengeance, Captain Metcalf sailed from 
Moweo, and made for the island of Owyhec, where he was well 
received by Tamashmaxh. ‘The fortunes of this warlike chief were 
at that time on the rise. He had originally been of inferior rank, 
ruling over only one or two districts in Owyhee, but had gradually 
made himself sovercign of his native island. 

‘The Eleanor remained some few days st anchor here, aud an appa- 
rently friendly intereourse was kept up with the inhabitants. on 
the 17th of March, Join Young obtamed permission to puss the 
night on shore, On the following morning a sigual gun summoned 
hhim to return on board. 

‘He went to the shore to cmbark, but found all the eanoes hauled 
up on the beach and rigorously taboocd, or interdicted. He would 
have launched one himself, but was informed by Tamaabmauh that if 
Ihe presumed to do so he would be put to death. 

‘oung was obliged to submit, and remained all day in great per- 
esiy to account for this mylerions taboo, and feafl fist she 
ility was intended. In the evening, he learned the cause of it, 
and his uneasiness was increased. Tt appeared that the vindictive 
act of Captain Metcalf had recoiled upon his own head. ‘The 
schooner, Hair American, commanded by his son, following in his 
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had fallen into the hands of the natives to tho southwand of 
a bay, and young Metcalf and four of the crew hat been 


track, 
Toeni 








On receiving intelligence of this ereut, Tamaahmeah had imme- 
diatch ‘booed all the canoes, and iuterdicted all intercourse with the 
ship, fest the captain should learn the fate of the schooner, and take 
his revenge upon the island. For the samc reason, he prevented 
Young from rejoining his countrrmen. The Eleanor continued to fire 

i fine to time for twodays, and tlieu sailed; concluding, 
no doubt, that the boatswain had deserted. 

John Young was in despair when he saw the ship make sail, and 
found himself’ abandoned ‘among savages ;—and savages, 100, san- 
guinary in their character, und inlaid by ‘acts of hostility, He was 
agrecably disappointed, however, in experiencing uothing but kind 
tfeatment from Tamaahmaah nd his people. It is true he was nar- 
rovely watched whenever a vessel eaunc in sight, lest he should escape, 
and relate what had ;, but at other times he was treated with 
entire confidence and great distinction. He became a prime favourite, 
cabinet counsellor, and active coadjutor of Tamaahmash, wttending 
him in all excursions, whether of business or pleasure, and aiding in 
Ais wurlike and ambitious enterprises. By clegrers he rose to the 
rank of a chief, espoused one of tle beauties of the island, and 
‘became habitnated and reconciled to his new way of life; thinking it 
better, perhaps, to rale among suvages than serve among white men; 
to bo a feathered chief tian a tarpauling bostswain, His fevour 
‘with Tamsahmaah never declined ; aud when that sagacious, intrepid, 
and Aspiring chieftain had mude himself sovercign over the whole 

roup of islands, and removed his residence to Woaliwoo, he left his 
faithful adherent John Young in command of Owyhee. 

Such is an outline of the history of Governor Young, as furnished 

himself; and we opret ‘that we are not able fo give any account 

‘4 





of the state maintained by this scafaring worthy, and the manner in 
which he discharged his high functions ; though ‘it is evideut he hud 
more of the hearty familiarity of the forecastle than the dignity of 
the gubernatorial office. 
se long conferences were bitter trials to the patience of the 
captain who, had no respect either for the governor or his isl 
‘was anxiovs to push on in quest of provisions and water. AS 
soon 28 he could get his inquisitive partners once more on board, he 
Yelghed anchor, and made sail for the istnd of Woshoo, the roel 
residence of Tamaahineah, 5 
‘This is the most beautiful island of the Sandwich group. Tt is 
foaysix miles in length, and twenty-three in breadth. A ridge of 
algae mouang sited howe ee ee 
s, and skirte rich plains, where the 
Cabins of the natives peep out from beneath groves of eocoa-nut and 
other luxuriant trees, . 
On the 2ist of February, the Tonquin east anchor in the beautiful 
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bay before the village of Waititi (pronounced Whyteetee), the abode 
bc nee Niag village 4 ned about two hundred habita- 
tions, composed of poles set in the ground, tied together at the ends, 
and thatched with grass, and was situated in an open grove of cocom 
wuts, ‘The royal palace of Tamaahmaah was a large house of two 
slorics, the lower of stone, the upper of wood. Round this his body- 
guard kept watch, composed of twenty-four men, in long blue eas- 
wocks turned up with yellow, and coch anued with a muskct. 

‘While at anchor in this place, much cereraonious visiting and long 
conferences took place between the potcntate of the ishuus aud the 
partners in the company, ‘Tamaahwaah came on board of the slip 
in royal style, in his double pirogue. He was between fifty and 
aixty years of age, above the middle size, large and well wale, 
though somewhat corpulent. He was dressed in au old suit of regi- 
mncutuls, with a sword by his side, and seemed somewhat ewbarrassed 
by his magnificent uttire, Thrve of his wives accompanied him. 

hoy were whnost as tall, and quite as corpulent, but hy no ineaus to 
be compared with him in grandeur of hsbilimeats, wearing no other 
garb than the pau. With him also came his great favourite and 
oonfideutial counsellor, Kraizaaker, who, from holding A post equal 
to that of prime nsinister, had beea familiarly uamed Billy Pitt by 
‘the British visitors:to the islands. 

‘the sovereiym was received with befitting ceremonial. ‘The 
Awerioan flag was displayed, four guns were fired, aud the partners 
appeared in scarlet coats, and conducted their illustrious guests to 
the cabin, whero they were regaled with wine. In this interview, 
‘the partners endeavoured to impress the monarch wit 
their importance, aud of the importance of the associ 
thoy belonged. “They Ict him know that they werc cris, or chicfs of 
& Great company about to be established on the north-west const, 

talked of the probability of opening a trade with his islands, 
aud of sending chips there occasionally. ~All this was gratifying and 
interesting to him, for he was aware of the advantages of trade, and 
desirous of promoting frequent intercourse with white mon.’ Ho 
encouraged Europeans and Americans to settle in lis islands, and 
intermarry with his subjects. There were between twenty and thirty 
white mep at that time resident in the island, but many of them 
vere mete vagbonds, who remained there in hopes of leading a lazy 
and an easy life. For such Tamaahmaah had a great contempt ; 
‘those only had his esteem and countenance who knew some trade or 
mechanic art, and were sober and industrious. 

On the day subsequent to the monareh’s visit, the partners landed 
and waited upou him in return. Knowing the effect of show and 
dress upon mea. in savage life, and wishiog to make a favourable 
Ampression as the eris, or chiefs, of the it American Fur Com- 
pany, some of them appeared in Highland plaids and kolts, to the 
great admiration of the natives. 

‘While visits of ceremony and grand diplomatic conferences were 
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ing on between the partners and the king, the captain in his 
Shain walter of fact way, was pushiog what he considered a far wore 
Ejportant negotiation—tbe purchase of a supply of hogs. He found 
that the king had profited in more ways that one by his iuterrourse 
with white men. Above all other arts, he had learned the art of 
driving a bargain. He was a imous mouarch, but a shrewd 

rk merchant, and perhaps thought he could not do better with his 
Time slits the Ameciton: Yar Compang, hun ta begin Uy eioer 
dealing. Several interviews were requisite, aud much barguining, 
before he could be bronght to part with a bristie of his bacon, and 
‘then he insisted upon being paid in ard Spanish dollars: giving as 
a reagou that he wanted money to purchase a fripate from hia brother 
George, as he eifsctionstely ter the King of sngland. 

‘At length, the royal bargain was concluded; the nocessary su] 
of hogs ‘Shine hesides ‘scveral goats, two sheep, a sory are ot 
poultry, and vegetables in abundance. ‘The partners now urged to 
recruit their forces from the natives of this island. They declared 
they had never seen waternien equal to thon, even sinong the 
Yoyageurs of the north-west ; and, indeed, they arc remarkable for their 
skill in managing their light craft, and can swim and dive like water- 
fowl. The partners were inclined, therefore, ta take thirty or forty 
with them to the Columbia, to be employed in the service of the 
com ‘The captain, however, objected, that there was not room 
in his vessel for tho accommodation of such a number. ‘'welve only 
were therefore enlisted for the company, and as many more for tho 
service of the ship, The forner engaged to serve for the tern 
of three years, during which they were to be fed and clothed; and 
at ord expiration of the time were to reocive one hundred dollars in 
merchandise, 

‘And now, having embarked his live stock, frnits, vegetables, and 
water, the cuptain made ready to sail. How much the honest man 
had suffered im spirit by what he considered the freaks and vagaries 
of bis passengers, and how little he had understood their humours 
and intentions, is amusingly shown in a letter written to Mr. Astor 
from sreaboo, which his comments on the scenes we have 











“'Tt would be difficult,” he writes, ‘to imagine the frantic gambols 
thal are duly played of bere; sometimes, dressing in red coats, ad 
otherwise fantasti , and collecting a number of ignorant 
natives around them, telling them that they are the great eares of 
the north-west, and making arrangements for sending three or four 
‘vessels yearly to them from the coast with spars, &¢.; while those 
ery natives cannot even furnish a bog to the ship. ‘Then dresain 
in Highland plaids and kelts, and making similar arrangements, wit 
presents of rum, wine, or anything that is at band. ‘Then taking 
number of clerks and men on shore to the very spot on which Captain 
Cook was killed, snd each fetching off a piece of therock or tree that 
was touched by'the shot. ‘Thenseiting dowa with some white man, 
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or some native who can be a little understood, and collecting the 
history of those islands, of Tamashmaah’s wars, the curiosities of the 
jslands, &., tory to the histories of their voyages; and the 
collection is indeed contemptible. To enumerate the 
‘thonsund instances of ignorance, filth, &., or to particularize all the 
frantic gambols that are daily practised, would require volumes.” 

Before embarking, the great eris of the American Fur Company 
took Icave of their illustrious ally in due style, with many profes- 
sions of lasting friendship and ses of future intercourse; while 
the matterofoct capluin acathenalized him in his heat for a grasp- 
ing, tafe g savage, as shrewd and sordid in his deslings as 
white man, As one of the vessels of the eompany will, in the course 
of events, have to appeal to the justice and maguanimity of thisisland 
potentate, we shall see how far the honest captain was right in his 
opinion. 

CHAPTER VIL 


In was on the 28th of February that the Tonquin set sail from the 
Bandwich . For two days the wind was contrary, and the 
vessel was detained in their neighbourhood; at length, ‘s hvoursble 
breeze sprang up, and in alittle while the rich groves, green hills, 
and mowy peaks of those heppy islands, one after another, sank from 
sight, qr melted into the blue distance, and the Tonquin ploughed 

r course towards the sterner regions of the Pacific. 

‘The misunderstandings between the captain and his 
still coutinued, or, rather, increased in gravity. By his alterations 
and his moody humours, ke had cut himself off from all communi 
of thought, or freedom of conversation with them. He disdained to 
ask any questions as to their proceedings, and could only guess at the 
sneaning of their movements, and in so doing indulged in conjectures 
and suspicions, which produced the most whimsical velf-torment. 

‘Thus, in one of his disputes with them, relative to the goods on 
‘board, some of the packages of which they wished to open, to take 
‘out articles of clothing for the ca, for the natives, he 


‘was 50 peremptory that th all patience, and hinted 
that they were the strongest pe, nl might Jedace kim to 8 very 
xidiculous dilemma, by taki him the command. 

‘A thought now flashed across the captain's mind that they really 
hhad a design to depose him, and that, having picked up some informa 
tion ‘at, Owyhee, possibly of war between the United Staten and 
England, they meant to alter the destination of the voyage; perhaps 
to seize upon ship and ou fo il 

Onee having conceived this suspicion, ing went to foster it. 
They had distributed firearms among some of their men, a common 

recwution among the far traders when mingling with the natives. 
Tis however, locked like preparetion. ‘Then several of the partuers 
and ‘clerks and some of the men, being Sootsmen, were acquainted 
‘with the Gaelic, and held Jong conversations together in that language. 


GLOOMY APPREHENSIONS. a 


‘These conversations were considered by the captain of a “‘mysterions 
aod unwarran tae sae and related, no danbt, fo some fool eon 
spiracy was ing among le avyows such 
suspicions, in his letter to Mr. Astor, but intimates tat he stood 
ready to resist any treasonous outbreak ; and scems to think that 
the evidence of preparation on his part had an eee in oreraning 
the cons . 

‘The fact is, as we have since been informed by one of the parties, 
it was 2 mischievous pleasure with some of tho partners und clerks, 
rho were young met, to play upon the suspicious temper and spl 
netic humours of the captam. To this we may ascribe many of thei 
whimsical prauks end absurd propositions, and, ebore all, theie 
mysterious colloquies in Gaelic. 
seinthis sore and initble mood aid th captain pursue his enue, 

ing a wary eye on every movement, and bristling up whenever 
the’ defested sound of the ‘Gaclie louguage grated “upon his ear. 
Nothing occurred, however, materially to disturb the residue of the 
voyage excepting a violent storm; and, on the 29d of Murch, the 
Tonquin arrived at the mouth of the Oregon, or Columbia river. 

Tho aspect of the river and the adjacent coast was wild and 
dangerous. The mouth of the Columbia is upwards of four miles 
vide, with peninsula and promontory on one side anda long low 
spit of land on the other; between which a sand bar und chain of 
breakers almost block up the entrance. The interior of the country 
rises into successive ranges of mountains, which, at the time of the 
arrival of the Tonquin, were covered with snow. 

‘A fresh wind from the north-west sent a rough tumbling een upon 
‘the coast, which broke upon the bar in furious surges, and extended 
a sheet of foam almost across the mouth of the river. Under these 
circumstances, the captain did not think it prudent to approach within 
three leagues, until the bar should be sounded and the channel ascer- 
tained. ‘Mr. For, the chief mate, was ordered to this service in the 
‘whale-boat, accompanied by John Martin, su old seaman, who had 
formerly visited the river, end by three Canadians, Fox requested 
to have regular sailors to man the boat, hut the captain would not 
spare them froma the service of the ship, and sapposed the Canadiaas, 
being expert boatmen on lakes and rivers, were competent to the 
service, especially when directed and aided by Fox and Martin. Fox 
seems to have lost all firmness of spirit on the occasion, and 10 have 
regarded the service with a misgiving heart. He came to the part 
neta for sympathy, knowing their differences with the captain, and 
the tears ‘were in ‘his eyes es he represented his case. “I am sent 
off,” said he, “ without seamen to man my bost, in boisterous weather, 
‘and on the most dangerous part of the north-west coast. My uncle 
‘was lost a fow years ago on this same bar, and I am now going toloy 

my bones alongside of his.” ‘The partners sympathized in his appre- 
hensions, and remoustrated with the captain. The latter, however, 
‘was not to be moved. He had been displeased with Mr. Fox in the 
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cartier part of the voyage, considering him indolent and inactive; and 
proba thought his preseat repugnance arose from a want of true 
Bautical spint, ‘The interference of the partners in the business of 
the ship, also, was uct calculated to have a favourable effect on a 
ticklor for authority like himself, especially in his actual state of 
feeling towards them. 

‘At one o'clock, P.at., therefore, Fox and his comrades set off in the 
whale-bout, which is represented as small in size, and crazy in con- 
dition. All eyes wero strained after the little bark as it pulled for 
shore, rising and sinking with the huge rolling waves, until it entered, 
a mere apek, among the foaming, hreakers vm a ‘was soon: nest to view. 
Evening sct in, night su away, morning 
returned, but ‘without the return of the boat. y 

‘As the wind had moderated, the ship stood near to the land, 80 as 
fo comma e view of the river's mouth, | Nothing was to be sen 

ut a wild chaos of tumbling waves breaking upon the bar, and appa- 
rently forming « fonming barrier from shore fo shore. ‘Towards might 
tho ship again stood out to gain sca-toom, end a gloom was visible in 
every countenance. ‘The captain himself shared in the gencral anxi 
ad prokcly repented of hi peremptory orders, Another w aud 
watehiul xight succeeded, during which the wind subsided, and the 
weather became serene. 

Ou the folowing dey, the ship having died nea the lend 
anchored in fourteen fathoms water, to the northward of the long 
peninsula, or promontory, which forms the north side of the entrance, 
and is called Cape Disappointment, The pinunce was then manned, 
and two of the partners, Mr. David Stuart and Mr. M‘Ker, set off ia 
the hope of Hearing souething ofthe fate of the whalecoat. ‘The 
surf, however, broke with such violence slong the shore, that they 
ooald find no landing place. Several of the natives appeared on the 
beach, and made signs to them to row round {be cape, but they 
thought it most prudent to return to the ship. 

The wind uow springing up, the Tonquin got under wey, and stood 
in to seek the chauuel, but was again deterred, by the frightful aspect 
of the breakers, from venturing within a league. Here she hove to; 
and Mr, Mumford, the second mate, was despatched with four hands, 
in the pinnace, to sound across the channel until he should find four 
fathoms depth. ‘The pimaee entered among the breakers, but was 
near being lost, mud with dificulty got back to the ship. ‘The eaptain 
insisted that Mr. Mumford had stecred too much to the southward. 
‘He now turned to Mr, Aiken, an able mariner, destined to onrmnand 
the schooner intended for the coasting trade, and ordered him, to- 
getber wih Jebr Cole, sai-meker, Stephen Weekes, armoure, end 

© Sandwich Islanders, to proceed ahead and take soundiags, while 
the ship should follow wucer casy sail. In this way they proceeded. 
until Aiken bad ascertained the whon signal was given from 
the skip for him to retura on board. He was then within pistol shot; 
but so furious was the current, sud tumaltuous the breakers, that the 
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host beeame unmanageable, and was hurried away, the crew erying 
out piteously for assistance. In afew moments, she could rot be 
seen from the ship’s deck. Some of the passengers climbed to the 
mizen top, and bebeld her still straggling to reach the ship; bub 
shorily after she broached broadside to the waves, and hicr casr 
seemed desperate. The attention of thoso on board of the ship was 
now called to their own safety, They were in shallow water; the 
vessel struck repeatedly, the waves broke over her, and there was 

of her foundering. At length, she got into seven fathoms 
water, and the wind lulling, and the night coming on, cast anchor. 
‘With the darkness, their anxieties increased ‘The wind whistled, the 
sea roared, the gloom was ouly brokea by the ghastly glare of tho 
foaming breakers, the minds of the seamen were full of dreary appre- 
hensions, and some of them fancied they heard the eries of their lost 
comrades mingling with the uproar of the elements. For a time, too, 
the rapidly cbbing tide threatened to sweep them from their precarious 
anchorage, At length, the reflux of the tide, and the springing up of 
the wind, enabled them to quit their dangerous situation, and take 
shelter in a small bay within Cape Disnppomtment, where they rode 
in safety during the residue of a stormy uight, and enjoyed a brief 
interval of refreshing sleep. 

‘With the light of day, returned their cores and anxieties, They 
looked out from the mast-head over a will coast, and wilder sea, but 
could discover uo trace of the two bonts and their crews that wero 
missing. Several of the natives eame on board with peltries, but 
there wus no disposition to trade, ‘They were interrogated by signs 
after the lost boats, but could uot understand the inguiries, 

Parties now went on shore, and scoured the neighbourhood. Onc 
of these was hended by the captain. They had not proceeded far 
when they beheld a person at a distance in civilized garb. As he 
drew near be proved to be Weckes, the armourer. There was a burst 
of joy, for it was hoped his comrades were near at hand. His story, 
however, was one of dissster. He und his companions had found it 
impossible to govern their boat, having no rudder, and being beset by 
vapid and whirling currents and boisterous surges. After long strug- 
ging, they had let her go at the merey of the waves, tossing about, 
sometimes with her bow, sometimes with her broadside to the surges, 
threatened each instant with destruction, yet repeatedly escaping, 
until a huge sea hroke over and swamped her. ‘Weokes was over~ 
whelmed by the boiling waves, but, ing above the surface, 
Jooked round for his companions. Aiken and Coles were not to be 
seen; near him werc the two Sandwich islanders, striy ing, themselves. 
of their clothing that they might swim more freely. "He cid the same, 
and the boat floating near to him he seized hold of it. The two 
ialauders joined him, and, uniting their forces, they suoceoded in 
turning the boat upon her keel; ‘then, bearing down her stern and 
rocking her, they forced out so much water that she was able to bear 
the weight of a man without sinking. One of the islanders now got 
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in, and in a little while baled out the water with his hands. The 

other swam about and collected the oars, and they all three got cnoe 

ae ie tin, the td liad swept them beyond the breakers, and 
lis time, ihe tide tl ers, 

‘Weekes called ‘on his companions’ to row for land, ‘They wero #0 
chilled and benumbed by the cold, however, that they Jost all heart, 
fnd absolutely refused.” Weokes ‘was equally chilled but hed tupe- 

Hor supacity y and sellconmand.  E He oounterscted the leaden to 

ywsinless stupor whi produces eoping i in 
tandant exercise od sncng thal le vessel wos edrznctin a fhak 
everything depended upon himself, he set to work to seul! the bout 
clear of the bar, and into quiet water. 

Towards midnight, one of the poor islanders couited: his com- 
ion drew himself on his corpse, and could not be persunded to 
cave Lim, ‘The dismal night wore away amidst these horrors: 0s 

the day dawned, Weekes found himself near the land, He steered. 

directly for it, and at length, with the aid of the surf, ran his boat 
high upon » sandy beach. 
inding that one of the Sandwich islanders yet gave sigus of life, 
he aided him io leave the boat, and set out with him tawards the 
adjacent woods. ‘The pu.r fellow, however, was too feehle to follow 
bit, aid Wi cskes heed » iged to shen a, ie fits ond 
le for his own safety. Faing upon a beaten path, he purs 

Feand after a few hours, came toe pat of the coast, wher, to his 
surprise ae oss he beheli the ship at anchor, and was met by the 
captain and lus party. 

After Weekes had related his adventures, three parties wero 
despatched to beat up the coast in search of the unfortunate islander, 
They returned at night without success, though they had used the 
ntmost diligence. On the following day, the search was resumed, and 
the poor fellow was at length discovered lying beneath a group of 
rocks, his lega swollen, his fect tora and bloody from walking through 
Dushes and briers, and himself half dead with cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, Weekes and this islander were the ouly survivors of the 
crew of the jolly-boat, and no trace was ever discovered of Fox and 
his party. Thuis eight men were lost on {he first approach to the 
coast; a commencement that cast a gloom over the spirits of the 
whole er and was re; by some of the superstitious as an 
‘omen that boded no to the Siecpee. 

Towards night, the Sandwich i: went on shore, to bury the 

of their unfortunate countryman who had perished in the boat, 

On arriving at the place where it had been left, thoy dug a grave in 

the sand, m which they deposited the corpse, with a biscuit under 

oue of the arms, some lard under the chin, and a small quantity of 
tobacco, as provisions for its journey in fhe land of spirits, Having 
covered the body with sand and flints, they kneeled along the grave 
ina double row, with their faces tuned to the east, while one: who 
officiated as a priest, spris them with water from a hat. In 80 
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doing he recited a kind of prayer, or invocation, to which, at intervals, 
the others made responses. Such were the simple rites performed 
by these poor savages af the of their comrade on the shores 
of a strange land; and when were done, they rose and returned. 
in silence fo the ship, without onee casting a look behind. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Tax Columbia, or Oregon, for the distance of thirty or forty miles 
from its entrance into the sea, is, properly speaking, a mere estuary, 
indented by deep bays, so as to vary from three to seven miles m 
width; and is rendered extremely intricate and dangerous by shoals 
reaching nearly from shore to shore, on which, at tunes, the winds 
aad currents produce foaming and tuinultuous breakers. ‘The mouth 
of the river proper is but about half a mile wide, formed by the con. 
tracting shores of the estuary. The entrance from the sea, as we 
ave already observed, is bounded on the south by a flat sand 
spt of land, stretching into the ocean. This is commonly calle: 

oint Adams. The opposite, or northern side, is Cape Disappoint 
ment, a kind of peninsula, terminating in u steep knoll or promou- 

crowned with a forest of pine trees, and connected with the 
main land by a low and narrow neck. Immediately within this cape 
in a wide, open bay, terminating at Chinook point, vo called from a 
neighbouring tribe of Indians. This was called Baker's bay, aud 
here the Touquin was auchored. 

The natives inhabiting the lower gat of the river, and with 
whom the company was likely to have the most frequent intereourse, 
were divided at this time into four tribes, the Chinooks, Clatsops, 
‘Wahkiseums, and Cathlamahs. They resembled cach other in per- 
son, dress, language, and manner; and were probably from the sume 
stock, but broken into tribes, or rather hordes, by those feuds and 
"These pele gonovaly Live fishing, he 

e ¢ generally live by fishing. It is true they occasion. 
ally hunt The el end deer, and ensuare the waterfowl of the ponds 
and rivers, but these are casual luxuries. ‘Their chicf subsistence is 
derived from the salmon and other fish which abound in the Columbia 
and its tributary streams, aided by roots and herbs, especially the 
wappatoo, which is found on the islands of the river. 

‘As tho Indians of the plains, who depend upon the chase, are bold 
and expert riders, and pride themselves upon their horses, so these 
piscatory tribes of the coast excel in the management of canoes, and 
are never more at home than when riding upon the waves. Their 
canoes vary in form and size. Some are upwards of fifty feet long, 
cut out of a single tres, either fir or white cedar, and capable af 


ing thirty . They have thwart pieces from side to side 
shout three ines thick, and their fare outwards, £0 a8 te 
cast off the surges of the waves. ‘The bow and stern are decorated 
Eo rotenaue ‘igures of men and animals, sometimes five fect ix 
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Jn managing their canoes, they kneel two and two slong the 
bottom, sitting on their heels, and wielding paddles from fur to five 
feet long, while one sits om the stern and steers with a paddle of the 
same kim! ‘The women are cqually expert with the meu in munnging 
the cane, and generally take the liclea. 

Tt is s hh what fearless uneoneern these savages 

atpon the roughest and most tempestuaus 
vy scem to ride upon the waves like srafuwl Should a 
surge throw the canoe upon its side, and endwmger ita overtarn, those 
to Windward lean over the upper gunwale, thrust their paddles deep 
into the wave, apparently catch the water aid forre it urdler the canoe, 
and by this action, not merely rezain an equilibrium, but give their 
Dark a vigorous iinpulse forwant. 

The effect of diferent modes of iife upon the human frame and 
dumnan character ia strikingly instanced in the contenst. between the 
Innting Indians of the prairies, and the pisewtory Indians of the sea 
coast. The former, continually on horseback ‘scouring the plains, 
gaining their food hy hardy exercise, aud subsisting chiefly on flesh, 
are gencrully tall, sinewg, mesgre, but well-formed, and of bold and 
flerce deportment; the latter, lounging wout the river banks, or 

matting and curved. - in their canoes, wo espera low in stature, 

-shuped, with crooked legs, thick ankles, and broad flat feet. ‘They 
azo inferior also in Tansculir power and activity, and in game qualiti 
and appearance, to their hard-riding brethren of the prairies. 

Having premised these fow particulars concerning the neighbouring 
Indians, we will return to the immediate concerns of the Tonquin 


and her crew. 

Farther search was made for Mr. Fox and his party, bot with no 
better success, and they were at length given up as lost. In the mean- 
time, the captain and some of the partners explored the river for 
some distance in a large boat, to select a suitable place for the trading 
post. Their old jealousics end differences continued ; they never 
could coincide in their choice, and the captain objected altogether to 
any site 90 high up the river. They all returned, therefore, to 
Baker’s bey in'no very good humour. The partnors proposed to 
exomine the opposite shore, but the captain was impatient of any 
further delay. “His eagerness to “get on” had increased upon him, 
‘He thought all these excursions a Joss of time, and wus resolved 
to land at once, build a shelter for the reception of that part of his 
cargo destined for the use of the settlement, and having cleared his 
ship of it, and of his irksome shipmates, to depert upon tho prosecu- 
tion of his coasting voynge, according to orders. 

On the foll day, therefore, without traubling himself 10 con- 
sult the partners, he landed in Baker's bay, and proceeded to erect. a 
shed for the reception of the rigging, equipments, and stores of the 
sehooner, that mes to be built the use of ae ere 

is dogged determination on the part of the sturdy eaptain gave 
high offence to Mr. M‘Dougal, who now considered himself at the 
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fyad of the concer, as Mr. Astor's representative aud proxy. He 
se! oF (he same day (April Sth! accompanied by Mr. David Stuart, 
for the southern shore, Intending 1o be back by the seventh. Not 
Raving the exptain to contend with, they soon pitched upon a spot 
which appenred to them favourable for the i:stended establishment. Le 
was on a point of laad called Point Geonge, having a vers good hare 
bour, where vessels, not exceeding two huddred tas burthen, might 
anchor within fit shor. 

After » day thus profitahly spent, thee recrossed the river, but 
landed on the northern shore, several iniles whove the auchoriny 
ground of the Tonqu . iwonk, ami visite 
age of that tribe, Here they were received witty real haespis 
hy the el who was named Comounily, a sherwd old, suvage, 

-s¢, who will occnsionally figure in this narrative. Bal 
village forms i pelty sovereignty, governed by its own chief, wha, 
however, possesses hice tittle authority, uuleas he be a wan uf wealth, 
and substance; that. is to say, possessed uf ens 18. Ute WIVES, 
The greater number of these, the gre: icf, How many 
wives this one-eyed potentiate ed we are nut told, but be 
certainly possessed great sway, aut mercly over his own tribe, but 
over the neighbourhood. : 

‘Having mentioued slaves, we would observe, that slavery existe 
among several of the trihes beyond the Rocky mountains, ‘The slaves 
aro well treated while in good health, but occupied in all kinds of 
drudgery, Shoald they become uscless, however, hy sickness or old 
ago, they arc totally neylecteil, and left to perish; nor is any respect 
paid to their hodies after death. 

‘A singular custom provails, not, merely among the Chinooks, but 
among most of the tribes about this part of the coast, whiel i the 
flattening of the forchend. ‘The process hy which this deformity ix 
effected commences immediately after Lith. ‘The infunt is laid in a 
wooden ough, ‘by way of cradle. ‘The end ov which the head 

ses is higher tlan the rest. A padding is placed on the fc 

off the infant, with a plooe of bark kbowe fe, and fa preasod down by 
cords, which pass through holes on cach side of the trough, As the 
fightoning of the padding and the pressing of the head to the board 
is gradual, the process is said not to be attended with much pain, 
‘The appearance of the infant, however, while in this state of com- 
pression, is whimsically hideous, aud “its little black eyes,” we are 
told, “being foreed out. by th: ness of the bandages, resemble 
those of a uiouse choked in a tray 

“Rhout u year's pressure is suficient to produce the desired effets 
at the end of which time the child emerges from its bandages a com- 

ete fathead, and continues so throuzh life. It must be noted, 

jowever, that this flattening of the head has something in it of aris- 
tocratical significancy, like the crippling of the feet among the Chinese 
ladies of quality. Af any rate it is a aign of freedom. No slave is 
permitted ta bestow this enviable deformity upon his child; al the 
slaves therefore are roundheads, 
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‘With this worthy tribe of Chinooks the two partners passed a par 
of a day very agreeably. M‘Dougal, who was somewhat vain of his 
official rank, had given it to be understood that they were two chiefs 
of a great trading company, about to be established here, and the 
quick-sighted, though one-eyed chief, who was somewhat practised in 
‘traffic with white men, immediately perceived the policy of cultivating 
the friendship of two such i visitors. He regaled them, 
therefore, to, the best of his al ty, wih, sbendanen ot galson and 
w . The next moming, they pre 0 return 
to the vessel, according to promise, ‘They had even miles of open 
bay to traverse; the wind was fresh, the waves ran high, Comeomly 
remonstrated with them on the hazard to which they would be 
exposed. They were resolute, however, and launched. their boat, 
while the wary chieften followed at some short distance in his canoe. 
Scarce had they rowed a mile, when » wave broke over their boat 
and upset it. They were in izmninent peril of drowning, especially 
Mr. M*Dougal, who sould not. swin” Comcomly, however, came 
hounding over the waves in his light canoe, and suutched them from 
B watery grave. 

‘They were tuken on shore and a fire made, at which they dried 
their clothes, after which Comcomly conducted them back to his 
Village. Here everything was doue that could be devised for their 
entertainment during threc days that they were detained by bad 
weather. Comcomly made his people perform antics before them ; 
and his wives and daughters endcavoured, by all the soothing anc 
endearing arts of women, to find favour in their eyes. Some even 
painted their bodies with red clay, and anointed themsclves with fish 
oif, to give additional Justre to their charms. Mr. M:Dougal seems 
to have had a heart susceptible to the influence of the geutler sex. 
‘Whether or no it was first touched on this occasion we do not learn ; 
but it will be found, in the course of this work, that one of the 
daughters of the hospitable Comcomly eventually made & couquest of 
the rea eris of the American Fur Company. 

‘hen the weather had moderated and the sea became tranquil, the 
one-eyed chief of the Chinooks msnned his state canoe, and condueted 
his guests in safety’ to the ship, where they were welcomed with joy, 
for apprehensions fhad been felt for their safety. Com aud’ his 
people were then entertained on board of the Tonquin, and Liberally 
rewarded for their hospitality and services. They returned howe 

ly satisfied, promising to remsin faithful friends and allies of the 
white men, 











CHAPTER IX. 


Faox the report made by the two exploring partaers, it was deter 
mined that Pomt Geange Should Te the aie of the trading house. 
‘These gentlemen, it is true, were not perfectly satisfied with the 
place, and were desirous of continuing their search; but Captain 
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"Thorn was impatient to land his cargo and continue his voyage, and 
protested agamst any more of what be termed “ sporting excur- 
yions.” 

‘Accordingly, on the 12th of April, the launch was freighted with 
wil things necessary for the purpose, and sixteen persons departed in 
her to commence the establishment, leaving the ‘onquin to follow us 
soon as the harbour could be sounded. 

Crossing the wide mouth of the river, the party landed, and en- 
camped at the bottom of a small bay within Point George. ‘The 
situution chosen for the fortified post was on an clevation facing to 
the uorth, with the wide estuary, its sand bars, and twnuituous 
Iweakers spread out before it, and fhe promontory of Cupe Disappoint- 
‘nat fifteen miles distant, closing the prospect Yo the left. Te sure 
rounding country was in all the Hreshncss of spring; the frees were 
in the young Jeaf, the weather was superb, und everything lovked 
delightful to’ men just emancipated from long confintineut on ship. 
foned.. ‘The Tonguin shortly ufterwards.made her way through the 
intricate channel, and came’ to anchor iu the little hay, and wis 
saluted from the encampment with three volleys of musketry and 
three cheers. She returned the salute with three cheery and ‘thice 





rns. 
BNA Irands now set to work cutting down trees, clearing away 
thickets, and inarking out the place for the residence, storehouse, and 
owder magazine, which were to be built of logs and covered with 
k. Others landed the timbers intended for the frie of the const. 
ing vessel, and proceeded to put them together; while others pre- 
pared a garden spot, aud sowed the seeds of various vegetubles. 
‘The uext thought was to give a uame to the embryo metropolis : 
the one that naturally presented itsclf was that of the rojector aul 
supporter of the whole enterprise. It was accordingly nuned 


‘The neighbouring Indians now swarmed about the place. Some 
Drought a few land-otter aud scatter skins to barter, but in very 
scanty parcels; the greater number came prying about. to gratify 
their curiosity, for they are suid to be mpertacally inquisitive, while 
ot a few came with no other design thaw to pilfe, the laws of meure 
and tuum being but slightly respected amoug thein. Some of them 
deset the ship in their cances, among whom was the Chinook chief, 
Comeomly, and his liege subjects. ‘These were well received by Mr. 
M'Dougal, who was delighted with an opportunity of entering upon 
his functions, and acquiring importunce in the cyes of his future 
neighbours. The confusion thus produced on board, and the derange- 
ment of the cargo caused by this petty trade, stirred the spler of the 
captain, who had s sovercign contempt for the one-eyed chieftain and. 

his crew. ‘He complained loudly of having his ship lumbered by a 
host of “Indian ragamuffins,” who had not a skin to dispose of, and 
at length put his positive interdict upon all trafficking on board. 
Upon this Mr. M'Dougal was fain to land, and extablish his quarters 

> 
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at the encampment, where ke could exercise his rights and enjoy his 
dignities without control. 

Tl |, however, between these rival powers still continued, but 
‘was chicily carried on by leitcr. Day after day, and weck after week 
elapsed, yet the storchonses requisite for the reception of the cargo 
were not completed, and the ship was detained in port; while the 
captain was teascd hy frequent requisitions for various articles for 
the use of the establishment, or the trade with the natives, An augry 
correspondence took place, in which be complained bitterly of the 
time wasted in ‘smoking ‘and sporting parties,” os he termed the 
reconnoitring expeditions, and in clearing and preparing wendow 
Ground and turnip patches, instead of dispatching His hip. At length 
all these jarring matters were adjusted, if not to the satisfuction, at 
Jeast to the acquiescence of all pactics. The part of the eargo destined 
for the use of Astoria was landed, and the ship left free to proceed 
‘on her voyage. 

‘As the ‘Tonquin was to coast to the north, to irade for peltries at 
the different harbonre, and to touch at Astoria on her retura in the 
autumn, it was unanimously declared that Mr. M‘Kay should go in 
her ag supercargo, taking with him Mr. Lewis as ship’s clerk, Ow 
‘the Ist of June, the ship got under way, and dropped down to Baker's 
bay, where she was detained for a few days by a head wind; but easly 
in the morning of the 5th, stood out to sea with a tine breeze und 
swelling canvas, and swept off guily oa hice fatal voyage, froin whieh 
sho wus nover to return! 

On reviewing the conduct of Captain Thorn, and examining his 
peevish and somewhat whimsical correspondence, the impression left 
‘upon our mind is, upon the whole, decidedly in his favour. While we 
smile at the simplicity of his heart and the narrowness of his views, 
which made him regard everything out of the direct path of lis daily 
duty, and the rigid exigencies of the service, as trivial and imperti- 
nent, whieh inspired him with contempt for the swelling vanity of 
some of his coadjutors, and the literary exercises and curious re- 
searches of others, we cannot but applaud thst strict and conscien- 
ous devotion to the iutercate of his employer, and to what he 
considered the true objects of the enterprise in-which he was engaged. 
He certainly was to blame occasionally for tho asperity of his manners, 
and the arbitrary nature of his measures, yet much that is cxception- 
able in this part of bis conduct may be traced to rigid notions of duty, 
acquired in that tyrannical school, a ship of war, and to the constrac- 
tion given by his companions to the orders of Mr. Astor, so little in 
conformity with his own. His mind, too, appears to have become 
almost discascd by the suspicions he had formed as tothe loyalty of his 
associates, and the nature of their ultimate designs; yet on this point 
‘there were circumstances to, in some measure. justify him. The 
relations between the United States and Great Britain were at that 
time in a critical state; in fact, the two countries were on the eve of 
war, Several of the partners were British subjects, and might be 
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seady to desert the flag under which they acted, should a war take 
place, ‘Their application to the British minister at New York shows 
the dubious feeluwx with which they hat embarked in the present 
enterprise. They had been in the employ of the North-west, Cou- 
pany, and might be disposed to rally again uader that ussucialion, 
should events threaten the prosperity ‘of this embryo establishment of 
Mr. Astor, Beside, we have fact, averred to us Ly one of the 
partners, that some of them, who were young and hocdless, tovk a 
mischievons and unwarrantable pleasure in playing upon the jealous 
temper of the captain, and affecting mysterious consultations and 
sinister movements. 

These circumstances are cited in palliation of the doubts and sur- 
mises of Captain Thorn, which might otherwise appear strange aud 
unreasonable. ‘That most of the partners were perfectly upright and 
faithful in the discharge of the trust reposed in them, we are fully 
satisfied; still the honest captain was not invariably wrong in hus 
suspicions; and that he formed a pretty just opinion of the integrity 
of that aspiring personage, Mr. Mf subslantiully proven, 
in the sequel. 








CLIAPTER X. 


‘Wumzz the Astorians were busily occupied in completing their factory 

and fort, a report was brought to thom, by an Indium from the u 

art of the river, that a party of thirty white men bad uppearcd on 
the banks of the Columbia, and were actually building houses ut the 
second rapids. This information caused much disquict. We have 
already mentioned that the North-west Company bad established posta 
tothe west of the Rocky mountains, in district called by thom New 
Caledonia, which extended from lat. 52° to 55° north, being within 
the British territories. It was now apprehended that they wers 
advancing within the American limits, and were endeavouring to scizo 
‘upon the upper part of the river, and forestal the American Fur Com- 
pany in the surrounding trade; in which case, bloody feuds might. bo 
anticipated, such as had prevailed betweon the rival fur companies in 
former days. 

A itr ‘was sent up the river to ascertain the truth 
of the report thee tacented to The foot of the first rapid, about 
toro hundred niles, bat could hear nothing of any white men boing in 
the neighbourhood. 

‘Not long after their return, however, farther accounts were rercived, 
by two wandering Indians, whieh established the fact, that the North- 
west Company had actually erected trading house on the Spokam 
fiver, which falls into the north branch of the Columbia, 

‘What rendered this inteligenco the more disquieting, was the 
inability of the Astorians, in their present reduced state as to num. 
bers, and the exigencies of their new establishment, to furnish detech- 
ents to penetrate the country in different directions, and fix thy 
Posts necessary to secure the interior ‘trade. 

> 
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Tt was resolved, however, at any rate, to advance a counter-check 
to this post on the Spokan, and one of the partners, Mr. David Stuart, 
‘prepared to sct out for the purpose, with eet men and a small assort- 
inent of goods. He was to be guided by the two Indians, who knew 
the country, and ‘promised to take him to a place not far from the 
fpokan river, and in a neighbourhood abounding with beaver. Here 
he was to establish himself and to remain for a time, provided he 
found the situation advantageous and the natives friendly. 

On the 15th of July, when Mr. Stuart was nearly realy to embark, 
& canoe made its appearance, standing for the harbour, aud manned 
by nine white incu. Much speculation took place who these strangers 
could be, for it was too soon to expect their own people, under Mr, 
Haunt, who were to cross the continent. As the canoe drew near, the 
British standard was distinguished: on coming to land, ove of the 
‘exew stepped on shore, and announced himself as Mr. David ‘Thomp- 
aon, astronomer, and partner of the North-west Company. Accardic 
to his account, he had set out in the preceding year with a tolerab 
atrong party,’ aud a supply of Indian goods, to cross the Kocky 
mountains, A of his people, however, had deserted him on tho 
castern side, and returned with the goods to the nearest north-west 
post. He had persisted in crossing the mountain with cight men, 
‘who remained true to him. They had traversed the higher regions, 
and ventured near the source of the Columbia, where, in the spring, 
they bad constructed a cedar canoe, the same in which they had 
reached Astoria. 

‘This, in fact, was the party dispatched by the North-west Com, 
wo anticipate ‘Mr, Astor in his intention of effecting a settlement at 
the mouth of the Columbia river. It appears, from information 
subeoquentiy derived from other sources, that Hx, Thompson had 

hed on his course with great hasto, calling at all the Indian villages 
ts march, presenting them with British flags, and even Plant 
them at the forks of the rivers, prochimiag rally that he t 
session of the country in the name of the king of Great Britain 
the North-west Comy s his original plan was defeated by 
the desertion of his people, it is probable thet he descended the river 
simply to reconnoitre, and ascertain whether an American settlement 
had been commenced. 

‘Mr. Thompson was, no donbt, the first white man who descended 
the northern branch of the Columbia from so near its source. Lewis 
aud Clarke struck the main body of the river at the farks, about four 
Anndred miles from its mouth. ‘entered it from Lewis river, its 
southern branch, and thence 

‘Though Mr. Thompson could be considered as little better than a 
spy in the camp, he was received with grest cordiality by Mr. MDougal, 
who had a Iurking feeling of com) ip and good wil for alt the 
North-west Company. invited him to head quarters, where he and 
his poople were hospitably entertained. Nay, further, heing somewhat 
in extremity, he was furnished by Mr. M‘Dongal with goods and pro- 
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‘sions for his journey back across the mountains, much against the 
cs of Mr. David Stuart, who did not think the object of his 
visit entitled him to any favour. 

On the 23d of July, Mr. Stuart set out upon his expedition to the 
interior, His party consisted of four of the clerks, Messrs, Pillett, 
Ross, M‘Lennon, and Montigny, two Canadian voyageurs, and two 
natives of the Sandwich i ‘They bad three canocs well laden 
with provisions, and with goods and necessaries for a trading esta. 
Te Thompeon and hia party at Fh then, it be 

 Thorapaon a 'y set out in company with them, it bein 

his intention to proceed Rect to Montreal. “The partners at ‘stone 
forwarded by him n short letter to Mr. Astor, informing him of (heir 
safe arrival at the mouth of the Columbia, and that they had not yet. 
heard of Mr. Hunt. The little squadron of canoes sct suil with a 
favourable breeze, and soon ‘Tongue point, a long, high, aud 
rocky promontory covered with trees, and stretch ng fat into. the 
Hvar, Opposite fo this on the northem shore is a deep hay, whore 
the Columbia anchored at the time of the discovery, aud which is 
still called Gray's bay, from the narae of her commander. 

From hence the gencral course of the river, for about seventy miles, 
was nearly south-cast; varying in breadth according to its bays a 
indentations, and navigable for vessels of three hundred tous. The 
shores were in some places high and rocky, with low marshy islands 
at their fect, subject to inundation, and covered with willows, poplars, 
aud other trees that love an alluvial soil. Sometimes the mountains 
receded, and gave place to beantiful plains and noble forests. While 
the river margin wus richly fringed with trees of deciduous foliage, 
the rough uplands were crowned by majestic pines, and firs of fieantig 
size, some towering to the height of between two and three Lundred. 
feet, with proportionate circumference. Out of theee the Indians 
‘wrought their great canoes and pirogues. 

‘At one part of the river they passed, on the northern side, an 
isolated rock, about one hundred and filty fect high, rising from a 
low, marshy soil, and totally disconnected with the adjacent moun- 
tains. This was held in great reverence by the neighbouring Indians, 
beiig one of their principal planes of sptltare, ‘Tho same pevvideat 
care for the deceased that prevails among the hunting tribes of the 
prairies is observable among the piscatory tribes of the rivers and 
sea-coast, 


‘Among the former, the favourite horse of the hunter is busied with 
Ihde tha he may be pel equaped or the pny haang 
side, may for the “happy hunt 
grounds” of the land of pints.” Améog. tho latter, tle Indian i 
swrapped in his mantic of skins, inid in his canoe, with his paddle, his 
fishing spear, and other implements, beside him, and placed aloft on 
some Tock or eminence overlooking the river, or bay, or lake, that he 
has frequented. He is thus fitted out to launch away upon those 
placid streams and sunny lakes, stocked with all kinds of fish and 
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water fowl, which are prepared in the noxt world for those who hava 
sequitted themselves as good sons, good fathers, good busbands, and 
are all, all, guod Boed fishermen, during ing there mortal sojourn. a 
lated rock in question sion prevated spectacle of the kind, 
aumerocs dead fdtes bee lepoxted in canoes om ta smmit; while 
on polos around were trophies, or rather funcreal offerings of trinkets, 
germents, baskets of Pen articles for the se of the de- 
geased, A reverential these sacred spots from rob- 
eh or insult, The tienda’ the deceased, speci lly the women, 
repair hore at sunrise and sunset for some time alter his death, sing- 
Iie his funeral dinge, and uttering loud al bonnie 
the number of dead bodies in eanoes observed upon this rock 
the first explorera of the river, it received the name of Mount 
Coffin, which it continucs to bear. 

Beyond this rock they passed the mouth of a river on the right 
bank of the Columbia, w! to take ils rise in a distant 
mountain, covered with snow. Indian name of this river was 
Covleskce. Some miles further on they came to the prt Columbi 
tally, § 80 called by Lewis and boric It is sixty miles in width, 

‘tonda far to the south-scuth-east, between perallel ridges of moun- 
finn, which bound it oa the cast and west. ‘Through the centre of 
this Shs valley flowed a large and a stream, calles a the: Wallac, 

camo wandering, for sev hrough a yet un 
ea wilderness. The sheltered situation of ot this ie valley 
an obvious effect upon the climate. it was a region of 
Beauty and forurianee, with lakes and pools, and grec 
shaded by noble groves. Various tribes were a to Frade t in iis 
along the banka of the Wallamot. 
ig ¢t eight miles above the mouth ‘st the Wallamot, the little 
eetrid one’ by hiv hemi gion) whee ep 
voyager by his licut when he 
Sha river ‘This poi id ieee one of the most beautiful 
‘seenes on the fumbis: a me meadow, with & silver shest of 
limpid water in the centre, ealivesed by wild fowl; a range of hills 
‘crowned by forests, while the prospect is closed by Mount Hood, a 





magnificent mountain fn lofty peak and covered with snow— 
‘the ultimate landmark of of the river. 
Point Vancouver is about one at miles from Astoria. Here 


the refiux of the tide ceases to be perceptible. To this place vessels 
‘of two and three hundred fons benches ay escend, The party under 
the command of Mr. Stuart bad been three or four days in reaching 
it, though we have farborne to notiec their daily progress and nightly 
‘encampments. 

‘From point Vancouver the river turned towards the north-caaf, and 
‘became more contracted and rapid, with occasional islands and frequent 
tandbanks. ‘These islands are furnished with a number of ponds, 
and, at certain seasons, abound with swan, geese, brandis, cranes, 
gulls, plover, and other wild fowl. ‘The shores, too, are low, and 
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closely wooded, with such an undergrowth of vines and rushes as to 
be almost impassable. 

‘About thirty miles above point Vancouver the monntains again 
approach ou both sides of the river, which is bordercd by stupemlous 
procipices, covered with the fir and the whi ar, and liven 






7" 
the appearnuce of 

Ting liek hoes 
tue river; while two smal cascades, one lundred aud Wty feet in 
hwight, pitch down from the fissures of the rocks. 

‘The turbulence and rapidity of the eurreat continually augynenting 
as they advanced, gave the voyagers intimation that they were ap- 
proucling the great obstructions of the river; and at Jewath they 
arrived at Strawberry Island, so called by Lewis and Clarke, which 
lies at the foot of the first rapid. As this pe of the Columbia will 
be repeated]y mentioned in the course of this work, being the sceno 
of ome of Haines, we sal gv » gruel descpon of 1 in 

is place. 

"Tie tails or rapids of the Columbia are situated shout one hrndred 
apd eighty miles sbove tho mouth of the river. “Tho lst ia a perpen- 
Hioulur cascade of twenty fot, after which there i » swift dovenat for 
a mile, between islands of bard black rock, to another pitch uf eight 
fect, divided by two rocks, About two anda half miles brow this, 
the Hver expats Tato a wide basis, scmningly daeaned up by n per 
pendiulr rd of ack rock.” Aurent however, wes digo 

the left. of this rocky barrier, whero thore is a chase {orliva 
gerds in width. ‘Through this tho whole body of the river Toars 
Hong, ewelling, aod whiting, and boiling far somo distance in the 
Wil confusion, ‘Throng this tremendous channel (he introyid 
explorers of the river, Lows and Clarke, passed safuly ia thede Boats 
the daoger being, not from the rocks, but from the great surges and 
shiripod 

{AS tho distaneo of a malls wad a half from. tho foot of this narrow 
channel is rapid, formed by two rocky islands and two mfles beyoul 
is a second great fall, over a ledge of rocks twenty fcet high, extend- 
ing nearly from shore to shore. - The river is again compressed into a 
‘hinnel from fifty to a hancired Sect wide, wact through a rough bed 
of hard black rock, along which it boils and roars with great fury for 
the distance of throe miles. This is called “the Long Narrows,” 

lee ithe great dng pace of he Clarina the sving of 
the year, when the water is high, the salmon ascend the river in incre~ 
dible numbers, As they pass through this nacrow strait, the Indians, 
sfanding on tho rocks, or on the cul of wooden stars projecting rom 
the banks, scoop them up with small nets, distended on hoops and 
attached to long handles, and cast them on shore. 

‘They are then cured and packed in a liar mauner. After 
having been disembowelled. ev aro exnasel to the sun on scafolds 
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erceted on the river banks. When sufficiently dry, they se younded 
fine between two stones, pressed into the smallest compass, and packed 
in baskets or bales of grass matting, about two fect long and oue in 
diameter, lined with the cured skin of a salmon. The top is likewise 
covered with fish skins, secured by cords passing through holes inthe 
edge of the basket. Packages are then made, each containing twelve 
of these bales, seven at bottom, five at top, pressed close to each 
other, with the corded side upward, wrapped in mats and corded. 
‘These are placed in dry situations, aud again covered with matting. 
Each of these packages contains from ninety fo a hundred pounds of 
dried fish, which in this state wil Keep senmil for several yeurs. 

‘We have given this process at some length, as furnished by the first 
explorers, because it marks 8 practised iugemuity in preparing articley 
of trafic for a market seldom seen among our aboriginals, For like 
Feasons we would make especiul mention of the village of Wish-ram, 
at the head of the Long Narrows, as being a solitary instance of au 
aboriginal trading mart, or emporiuin. Here the salmon caught in 
fhe neighbouring rapids were  warchoused,” to avait customers, 
Hither the trihes from the mouth of the Columbia repaired with the 
fish of the seacoast, the roots, berries, and especially the wagons 
gathered in the lower parts of the river, together with goods aud 
trinkets obtained from the ships which casually visited the coast. 
Hither wlso the tribes from the Rocky Mountains brought down horses, 
bear grass, quamash, and other commodities of the interior. 
merchant iishermen at the falls acted as middlemen or factors, and 
pussed the objects of traffic, as it were, cross-handod ; trading away 
part of the wares received from the mountain tribes to those of the 
river and the plains, and vice versd: their packages of pounded salmon 
entered largely into the system of barter, a ing carried off in 
opposite directions, found their way to the savage hunting camps far 
in ike interior, and to the cesual white traders who touched upon the 
coast. 

‘We have already noticed certain contraricties of character between 
tho Indian tribes, produced by their diet and mode of tife; and no 
where are they more apparent than about the falls of Columbia, The 
Indians of this great fishing mart are represented by the earliest 
explorers as sleeker and fatter, but Jess hardy and active, than the 
trikes of the mountains and the prairies, who tive by hunting, or of 
the upper parts of the river, where fish is scanty, and the inbabitants 
mast cke out their subsistence by digging roots or chasing the deer. 
Indeed, whenever an Indian of the upper country is too lazy to hunt, 
et is fond of good living, be repairs to the falls, to live in abundance 
without labour. 

“By such worthless as these,” says on hovest trader in his 
i ‘which now lies before us— by such worthless dogs as these 
are these noted Shing 3) which, Hike our great sities, 
smay with propriety head-quarters of vitiated principles.” 

‘The habits of trade and the avidity of gain have their corrupting 
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effects even in the wilderness, as may be instanced in the members of 
the aboriginal emporium ; for the same journalist. denouices them as 
“saucy, impudent rascals, who will steal when they can, and pillage 
whenever a weak party falls in their power.” 

That he does not belic them will be evidenecd hereafter, when we 
have occasion again to touch at Wish-ram, and navigate the rapids. 
In the present instance, the travellers effected the laborious ascent of 
this part of the river, with all its various portages, without molesta- 
ton, and onoe more lanchod avay in smocth water above the high 


‘The two partics continued , Without material impediment, 
for three or four hundred further up the Columbia; Mr, 
Thompson appearing to take great interest in the success of Mr. 
Stuart, and pointing out places favourable, us he said, to the establish- 
ment of his contomplated trading post. 

‘Mr. Stuart, who distrusted his sincerity, nt length protended to 
adopt his advice, and, taking Jeave of him, remained, as if to establish 
himself, while the other proceeded on his course towards the 
mountains. No sooner, however, had he fuirly departed, than Mr. 
Stuart again pushed forward, under guidance of the two Indians, nor 
did he stop until he had arrived within about one hundred and forty 
miles of the Spokan river, which he considered near enough to keep 
the rival establishment in check. 

‘he pace which be pits upon for bs trading post was a pint 
of land about three miles in length aud two in breadth, formed hy the 
junction of the Oskinagan with the Columbis. The former is a river 
‘which has its source in a considerable Jake about a hundred and fifty 
milea west of the point of junction. ‘The two rivers, about the place 
of their confluence, are bordered by immense prairies cavered with 
herbage, but destitute of trees. The point itself was ornamented with 
‘wild flowers of every hue, in which innumerable humming-hirds were 
“banqueting nearly the livelong day 

‘The situation of this point appeared ‘to be well adapted for 4 
‘trading post. The climate was salubrious, the soil fertile, the rivers 
well stocked with fish, the natives peaccable and friendly. There 
‘were easy communications with the interior by the upper waters of 
the Columbia and the lateral streams of the Oakinagan, while the 
downward current of the Columbia furnished a highway to Astoria. 

Availing himself, therefore, of the driftwood which had collected in 
quantities in the neighbouring bends of the river, Mr. Stuart and his 
men set to work to erect a which in a little while was suff- 
ciently completed for their residence; and thus was established the 
first interior post of the company. We will now return to notice the 
Progress of at the mouth of the Columbia. 





CHAPTER XI. 


"Dun mailing of the Tonquin, and the depacture of Mr. David Stuart 
his detachment, had produced a striking effect on affairs at 
toria, The nutives who had swarmed about the place began im- 
iately to drop off, until at zot an Indian was to be seen. 
This, at first, was attributed to the want of peltries with which to 
trade; but in a little while the moynlery wa explained in a more 
alarming manner. A couspiracy was said to be on foot among the 
neighbouring tribes to make a combined attack upon the white men, 
now that they were so reduced in number. For this parpose there 
had been a gaihering of warriors in » neighbouring bay, under the 
‘hing far sturgeon; and ficets of canoes were expected to 
apenas 
ef, notwit for Mr. 
a frog ‘suspected of beg soncemed athe general combination, 
‘Alarmed at rumours of this impending danger, the Astorians 
suspended their regular labour, and set to work with all haste to 
throw up temporary works for refuge and defence. In the course of 
afew days they surrounded their dwelling-house and magazincs with 
a picket fence ninety fect square, flanked by two bastions, on which 
‘were mounted four four-pounders. Every day they exercised them- 
selves in the use of their weapons, so as to qualily themselves for 
nulitary duty, an at night they ensconced themselves in their fortress, 
and posted ‘scatinels to gui inst surprise. In this way the 
hoped, even in case of attack, to be able to hold ont until the arcix 
of the party to be conducted by Mr. Hunt across the Rocky moun- 
tains, or until the returo of the Tonquin. The latter dependence, 
however, was doomed soon to be destroyed. Early in August, & 
wandering band of savages from the strat of Juan de Fuca made 
their appearance at the mouth of the Columbia, where they came to 
fish for sturgeon. They brought disastrous accounts of the Tonquin, 
‘which were at first treated as mere fables, but which were too sadly 
confirmed by a different tribe that arrived a few days subsequently. 
‘We shall the circumstances of this wclancholy affair as correctly 
pom the casual discrepancies in the statements that have reached us 
i it. 

'e have already stated that the Tonquin set sail from the mouth 
of the river on the 5th of Jane. The whole number of persons on 
hoard amounted to twenty-three. In one of the outer bays the 
picked up, fom a fishing esooe, an Indian named Tanazec, who hed 
already made two voyages along the coast, and knew something of the 
languages of the various tribes. He agreed to accompany them ap 
eles the north, Captain Th ived in a few days at 

tering to orn asrived in a few days 
‘Vancouver's island, and anchored in the harbour of Neweetee, very 
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much against the advico of his Indian interpreter, who wamed him 
against the perfidious character of ihe natives of this part of the 
coast. Numbers of canoes soon came off, bringing sca-oltcr skins to 
sell. It was too late in the day to commence a trafic, bat Mr. MKay, 
acoompanied hy a few of the men, weat on shore to a large villuge to 
visit Wicananish, the chief of the surrounding territory, six of the 


natives remaixing on board as He was received with reat 
professious of friendship, en hospitebly, and a couch of sea- 
‘otter skins was pi for him in the dwelling of the chieftain, 


where he was prevailed upon to pass the night, 

in the morsing, before Mr. M Kay had returned to the ship, groat 
numbers of the natives came off in their canocs to trade, headed by 
two sons of Wicananish. As they brought abundance of sca-otler 
skins, and there was overy a) cc of abrisk trade, Captain Thorn 
did uot wait for the return of Mr. M‘Kay, but spread. out his wares 
upon the deck, making a tempting display of blankets, cloths, knives, 
beads, and fish-hooks, expecting & prompt aud profitable sale. Tho 
Indians, however, were not so eager aud siaple ax ie had suppaned, 
having learned the art of ing and the value of merchandise 
from the carual traders song te cat, Tiey were guia, to, by 
‘a shrewd old chief named Nookamis, who hud growa eu in traffic 
with New England skippers, and prided himself upon his acutencas, 
‘His opinion seemed to regulate the market. When Cuptuin Thorn 
made what he considered a liberal offer for an otter skin, the wily old 
Indian treated it with scorn, and asked more than double. His 
‘comrades all took their cue from him, and not an otter skin was to he 
thud at a reasonable rate, 

The old fellow, however, overshot his mark, and mistook the 
character of the man he was treating with, Thorn wus u plain 
simightforward sailor, who never had two minds nar two rices ine 

lings, was deficient in patience and pliancy, and totally wanting in 
the cluicanery of traffic. He had a vast deal of stern, but honest 
pride in his nature, and, moreover, held the whole sarage race in 
sovereign contempt. Abandoning all further attempts, therefore, to 
Dargain with his shuffing customers, he thrust his hands into his 
», and paced up and down the deck in sullen silence, ‘The 
Stara tera fob ae 
at every turn, and pesteri: ie. Finding other 
means unavailing, Bo suddenly changed his tone, and began 0 jecr 
and banter him upon the mean prives he offered. This was too much 
for the patinnce of he eapiain, who wasnever remarkable for elishing 
a joke, especially when at his owa expense. suddenly upon 
is persecator, he snatched the proffered oiter skin from his hada, 
rubbed it in his fice, and dismissed him over the side of the ship with, 
no very complimentary application to accelerate his exit. He then 
Kicked the peliries to the Fight and left about the deck, and broke 
the market in the most igrominious manner. Old Nookemis ma 
for shore in a furious passion, in which he was joined by Shewish, one 
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of the sons of Wicananish, who went off breathing vengeance, and the 
ship was soon abandoned by the natives. 
hen Mr. M‘Kay returned on board, the interpreter related what 
had pass, and begged him to prevail upon the eaptain to make eal, 
as, from his knowledge of the temper and pride of the people of the 
place, ho was sure they would resent the indignity offered to one of 
their chiefs. Mr, M‘Kay, who himself possessed some experience of 
Tndian character, went to the in, who was still pacing the deck 
in moody humour, represented the danger to which his hasty act had 
exposed the vessel, and urged him to weigh anchor, ‘The captain 
made light of his councils, and poi to his cannon and fire-arms 33 
2 sufficient safeguard agaiust naked savages. Further remonstrances 
only provoked aunting replies and sharp siterestioes. a day 
sed away without any si hostility, and at night the captain 
Feed ‘tne to seni taking 20 aoe han the tiv pre 
eantions. 

On the following morning, at daydreak, while the captain and Mr. 
May were yet asleep, a cunce came alongside in which were twenty 
Indias commanded 6 zg. Semi he wee armed thee 
aspect and demeanour friendly, and shey eld up offer skin, and 
made signs indicative of a wish to trade. The cantion enjoined by 
‘Mr, Astor, in respect to the admission of Indians on board of the ship, 
had been neplocted for some time past; and the officer of the wate 
perceiving those in the canoe to be without weapons, and havi 
Yoceived no orders to the contrary, readily permitted them to moun’ 
the deck. Another canoe soon, ‘succeeded, the crew of which was 
likewiso admittod. Jn a little while other canoes came of and Indians 
were soon clamnbering into the vessel on all sides. 

‘The afficcr of the watch now felt alarmed, and called to Captain 
‘Thorn and Mr. M‘Kay. By the time they came on deck, it was 
thronged with Iudiaus. ‘The interpreter noticed to Mr. M‘Kay that 
many of the natives wore short mantles of skins, and intimated # sus- 
picion that they were secretly armed. Mr. M‘Kay urged the captain 
to clear the ship and get under way, He again made light of the 
advice; but the augmented swarm of canoes ahout the ship, and the 
numbers still putting off from shore, at length awakened his distrust, 
and he ordered some of the crew to weigh anchor, while some wero 
sent aloft ta make sail. 
wi Indians nov ofeed ers vias one his own 

rompted, apparently, e rare 

ip. Rooordingly a hurned trade wes commenced, ‘The ain 
articles sought by the savages in barter were knives ; as fast as some 
‘were supplied they moved off, and others succeeded. By degrees they 
were thus distributed about the deck, and all with weapons. 

‘The anchar was now nearly up, the sails were Jose, and th captain, 
ins loud and peremptory tone, ordered the ship to be | Tn 
ax instont a signal yell was given: it was on every side, 
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Knives and war-clubs were brandished in every dircetion, and the 
savages rushed upon their marked victims, 

¢ first that fell was Mr. Lewis, the ship’s clerk. Ho was loan 
ing, with folded arms, over a bale of blankets, ed in bargaining, 
when he received a deadly stab in the back, "and fel down the con 
panionway. 

‘Mr. M‘Kay, who was seated on the taffrail, sprang ow his feet, but 
wos instantly knocked down with a war-club, and flung backwards 
into the sea, where he was despatched by the women in the canoes, 

Yn the meantime, Captain Thorn made desperate fight against 
fearful odds, He was a powerful as weil as resolute man, but he 
had come upon deck without weapons. Shewish, tle young chief, 
singled him out as his peculiar prey, aud rushed upon lim at the tirst 
outbreak. The captain had barely’ time to draw a clasp-knif 
cone blow of which he lid the young savage dead at his fect. Severa 
of the stoutest followers of Shewish now set upon him, He defended 
himself vigorously, dealing crippling blows to right aud Jefl, and 
strewing the quarter-deck with the slain aud wounded. His phject 
‘was, to tight his way to the cabin, where there were firearms ;, but lie 
was hennned in with foes, covered with wounds, aud faint with loss 
of blood. For au instant he teamed upon the tiller-wheel, when a 
blow from hehiud, with a war-club, felled him to the deck, where he 
‘was despatched with knives and theawn ov 

hile this was transueting upon the quarter-deck, a chiunee-medley 
fight was going on throughout the ship. The erew fought desperately 
with knives, handspikes, aud whatever weapon they could seize upon 
in the moment of surprise. They were svon, however, overpowered. 
by numbers, and mercilessly butchered, 

As to the seven who had been sent aloft to make sail, they con- 
templated with horror the carnage that was going on below. Being 
destitute of weapons, they let themselves’ down by the runni 
rigging, in hopes of getting between decks. One fell in the step 
and was instantly despatched; another received a douth-blow in 
back as he was descending; a third, Stephen Weekes, the armourer, 
was mortally wounded as he was getting down the hatchway. 

‘The remaining four made good their retreat into the cabin, where 
they fomd Mr. Lewis stil alive, though mortally wounded. "Barri 
cading the cabin door, they broke holes through the companionway, 
and, with the muskets and ammunition which were at hand, opened a 
brisk fire, that soon cleared the deck. 

‘Thus far the Indinn interpreter, from whom these particulars are 
derived, had been an cye-witness of the deadly conflict. He had 
taken no part in it, and had been spared by the natives as being of 
their race.: In the confusion of the moment, he took refuge with the 
wa the too ‘The survivors ofthe orew now sulle fort, and 

some of the deck guns, which did great execution among 
the canoes, and drove all the saveges to shore 





», With 
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For the remainder of the day no onc ventured to put off to the 
ship, deterred by the effects of the firearms. The night passed 
away without uy further attempt on the part of the natives. When 
the day dawned, the ‘Tongain still lay at anchor in the bay, ler sails 
all loose and flapping in the wind, and no one appascatiy on board of 
her. Afler a time, sowe uf the canoes ventured forth to reconnoitre, 
taking with them the interpreter. ‘They paddled about her, keeping 
cautiously at a distance, but growing more and more emboldened af 

_ seeing her quiet and fifeless, One man at length made his appear- 
ance On the dock, and was recognise by the interpreter as Mr. Lewis. 
He made friendly signs, and invited ‘on board, It was long 
before they ventured to comply. ‘Those who mounted the deck met 
with no opposition; no one was to be seen on board; for Mr. Lewis, 
alter inviting them, had disappeared. Other canoes now pressed 
forward to board the prize; the decks were soon crowded, and the 
sides covered with clambering savages, all intent on plunder, Inthe 
midst of their eagerness and exultation, the ship blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion. Arms, legs, and mutilated bodies were blown 
into the air, and dreadful havoc was made in the surrounding canoes, 
‘The interpreter was in the main chains at the time of the explosion, 
and was thrown unhurt into the water, where he succceded in petting 
into auc of the canocs. According to his statement, the buy pro- 
sented an awfal spectucle after the catastrophe. The’ ship had dis- 

red, but the bay was covered with fragments of the wreck, with 
shattered canoes, and Indians ewimming for their lives, or struggling 
in the ies of death; while those who had escaped the in er 
remained aghast and stepifed, or made wilh frantic panic for the 
shore. Upwards of a hundred savages were destroyed by the explo- 
sion, many morc were shockingly mutilated, and for days afterwards 
the limbs and bodics of the slain were thrown upon the beach. 

‘The inhabitants of Neweetee were overwhelmed with consternation 
at this astounding calanuity, which kad burst upon them in the very 
moment of triumph. ‘The warriors sat mute and mournfal, while the 
women filled the air with loud acetyl weeping and 
wailing, however, was suddenly changed into at the sight 
of four unfortunate white mat, brought captive into” the village, 
‘They had boen driven on shore in one of the ship's boats, and taken 
‘at some distance along the coast. 

‘The interpreter was permitted to converse with them. They 

roved to be the four brave fellows who had made such desperate 
beyerys from the cabin. Riwbe pg ead bered. one a a 
the particulars already related. They er, that, after 
they had beaten off the enemy, and cleared the ship, Lewis aivised 
that they should slip the cable and endeavour i get to sea. They 
declined to take his advice, ing that the 
into the bay, and would drive them on shore. They resolved, us 
soon as it was dark, to put off quietly in the ship’s boat, which they 
‘would be able to do unperecived, and to coast along back to Astoria. 
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‘They put their resolution into effect; but Lewis refused to accom 
iy them, being disabled by his wound, hopeless of escape, and 
Retermined on terrible revenge. On ‘the voyage oul, hie had 
repeatedly expressed a itiment that he should die by his own 
hands; thinking it bighly probablo that he should be engaged in 
some contest with the natives, and being resolved, in case of ex 
tremity, to commit suicide, rather than be made a prisoner. Ho 
now declared his intention to remain on board of the ship untid day- 
light, to decoy as many of the savages on board as possible, then lo 
svt fire to the powder magazine, and terminate his life by a signal 
act of vengeance. How well he succeeded has been shown, His 
companions bade him a melancholy adieu, and set off on their pre. 
carious expedition. They strove with might and main to gel out of 
the bay, but found it impossible to weather a point of land, and wero 
at length compelled to take shelter in a sinall cove, where they hoped 
to remain concealed until the wind should be more favourable. Es 
hausted by fatigue and watching. they fell into a sound slecp, and in 
that state were surprised ty the savages. Better had it been for 
those unfortunate men, had they remained with Lewis, and shared 
his heroio death: as it was, they porished in » more Lingering and 
protracted manner, bing soriiced by the natives to the mante of 
ir friends, with all the lingering tortures of savage craclty. Some 
time after their death, the interpreter, who had remained a kind of 
rivoner at lange, feted is escape, ail brought th tragical tidings 


10 Orie. 

Sach is the melancholy story of the Tonquin, and such was the 
fate of her brave but headstrong commander, and ber adventurous 
crew. It is a catastrophe tat shows the importance, in all enter- 
prises of moment, to keep in mind the general instructions of the 
sagacious heads which devisc thom. Mr. Astor was well aware of 
the porils to which ships were exposed on this coast, from quarrels 
with the natives, and from perfidious attempts of the latter to sur. 
prise and capture them in unguarded moments, He had repeatedly 
enjoined it upon Captain Thorn, in conversation, and at parting, in 
his letter of iustructions, to be courteous and kind in his dealings 
with the savages, but by no means to confide in their apparent 
friendship, nor to admit more than a few ox board of his ship ut a 


time. 

Had the deportment of Captain Thorn been properly regulated, 
the insult So come ‘to savage pride would never lave been given, 
Had he enforced the rule to admit but a few at a time, the savages 
Frould not have been abe to get the mastery. He wae foo ientabe, 

owever, to practise # -commant aving been 
murtured in a Frond contempt of danger, thought ‘it beneath fia 10 
manifest any fear of a crew of unarmed savages. aes 

‘With all his faults and foibles, we cannot but speak of him with 
esteem, and deplore hia untimely fate; for we remember him well in 
early life, as a companion in pleasaut scenes and joyous hours. 
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‘When on shore, among his friends, he was a frank, manty, sotad- 
hearted sailor. ‘On board ship he evidently assumed ‘the hardness of 
deportment and steruness of demeanour which many deem cssential 
ta naval service, Throughout the whole of the expedition, however, 
hie showed himself loyal, single ninded, straightforward, and fearless; 
and if the fate of kis vessel may be charged to bis harshness and 
Hmprodence, we should rerllect that he aid for his error with his 


fe. 

‘The loss of the Tonquin was a gricvous blow to the infant esta- 
blishment of Astoria, and one that threatened to bring after it 
train of disasters, ‘The intelligence of it did not reach Mr, Astor 
until many mouths afterwards. He felt it in all its force, and wus 
aware thai it mast. cripple, if not entircly defeat, the great scleme of 
EB ambition, In his fetiers, weitten ot the time, be speaks of it as 
“a calamity, the length of which be could not foresee.” He in- 
dulged, however, in no week and vain lamentation, but sought to 
devise a prompt and efficient remody. ‘The very same evening, he 
appeared at the theatre, with his usual sereuity of countenance,” A 
friend, who knew the disastrous intelligance he had reocived, ex- 
pressed his astonislinent that he could have calmness of spirit eufi- 
Cient for such a scene of light ausoment. “What would you have 
me to do?” was his characteristic reply : “would you have me stay 
at home and weep for what T cannot liclp ?” 


CHAPTER XU. 


‘Ture tidings of the loss of the Tonquin, and massacre of her crew, 
struck dismay into the hearts of the Astorians. They found them- 
selves a socre hinndfid of men, on a savage coast, surrounded by 
hostile tribes, who would doubtless be incited and encouraged to 
deeds of violence by the late fearfal catastrophe. In this juncture, 
ar] Mo 9 8 told, had Teonurae to 8 otra am by which he 
‘avail hima the ignorance ant ity of the sav 
which certainly docs credit to his ingenuit a naa 

‘The natives of the coast, and, indecd, ofall the regions west of the 
mounts, had an, extreme dread of the smallpox; that tenifa 
scourge having, a few years previously, appeared among them, 
alinost swept off entire tribes. Ite origin and unture were wrupped 
in mystery, and they conceived it an evil inflicted upon them by the 
Great Spirit, or brought mong them by the white men. ‘The last 
idea was seized upon by Mr. He assembled several of 
‘the chieftains whom he believed to be in the conspiracy. When they 
were all sested around, he infonmed them that he heard of the 

of some of their northern brethren towards the Tonquin, 
and was determined on vengeance. “The white men you,” 
said he, “are few in number, it is true, but they are mighty in 
medicine. See here,” continued he, drawing forth a small bottle, 
‘and holding it before their eyes; “in this bottle I hold the smnallpox, 
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safely corked up: I have but to draw the cork, and let loose the 
pecillence, to sweep man, woman, and child, from the facc of the 
art 

The chiefs were struck with horror and alarm. They implored 
him not to uncork the bottle, since they and all their peorle were. 
firm friends of the white men, and would always remain so; but 
should the smallpox be once ‘out, it we run like wildfire 
throughout the country, sweeping off the good os well wa the bad g 
and surely he would sped ‘unjust as to punish his friends for 
crimes committed by hin oie. 

Mr. M'D pretended to be convinced by their reasoning, 
assured them that, so long as the white people should be senor 
and the conduct of their Indian neighbours friendly and hospitable, 
the phial of wrath should remain sealed up; but on the feast act of 
hostility, the fatal cork should be drawn. 

From this time, it is added, he was much dreaded by the natives as 
one who held their fate in his hands, and was called t by way of pre 
eminence, “the Great Smallpox Chief.” 

All this while, the labours at ot the infant settlement went on with 
unremitting spiel and by the 36th of September, a conmodious 
mansion, spacious eo jodate all hands, was completed. 
et a eee ae clay, there there being no calcareous stone in 
‘neighbourhood from which lime for mortar could be procured. The 
schooner was also finished, and launched, with the accustomed 
ceremony, on the 2nd of October, and took her station below the 
fort. She was named the Denied ‘was the first American vessel 
launched on this coast. 


On the Sth of October, in the z, the little community of 
Astoria was enlivened by the unex] ‘arrival of » detachment 
from Mr, David Stuart’s Bost on the It consisted of two 
of the clerks and two of the en brought favourable 
accounts of the new establishment, that 0s Mr. Stuart, 
was fay outa there might migtt bes a "inenty ot of subsisting his wholo 

sughout the winter, he had sent one-half back to Astoria, 


pak g with hin oly Boss, and two others. Such is 
the hardihood of the Indian trader. In ‘the heart of s savage and 
unknown country, seven hundred miles from the main body of his 
fellow-adventurerg, Stuart had dismissed half of his little number, 
and was prepared with the residue to brave all, the pers of the 
wilderness, and the rigours of a long and dreary wint 

‘With tke retum party came © Canadiar’ cresle named Resi 
Brugiere, and an Troquois ‘with hin wife and two children, 
As these two personages belong to certain classes which have derived 
thes Decaliar characterntion from bys fur-trade, we deem some few 
particulars concerning them to the mature of this work. 

‘Brugiere wae ofa dase of beaver trappers and husters technically 


Cheatincs Be bank a ch doce, whe ne cen employed 


ty 
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for a term of years by some fur company; but their term being 
expired, continue to hunt and trap on their own account, 
‘with the company like the Indians. Hence they derive their 
Yation of freemen, to distinguish them from the trappers, who are 
houpd fora number of year and recive wages or hunt on shares, 
Having passed their carly youth in the wilderness, separated 
almost entirely from cis min, and and in frequent intercourse with 
the Indians, they lapse, with a | fecity common to human nature, 
into the habitudes of ‘sav ugh no longer bound by 
engagements to continue in the interior, they have become so aocus 
tomed to the freedom of the forest and’ the that they ok 
‘back with repugnance upon the restraints . Most 
them intermarry with the natives, and, like ‘the latter, have pan a 
plurality of wives. Wanderers of the wilderness, according to the 
vieissitudes of the seasons, the the migrations of animals, and the plenty 
gr scarcity of gume, they lead a precarious and unsettled existence; 
Exposed to son and storm, and’all kinds of adahips, ost they 
resemble the Indians in complexion as well as in tastes and habits. 
‘From time 1o time they bring the peliries they bave collected to. the 
aig housea of the company in whose employ they have been 
ib up. Here they ‘them away for euch articles of mer- 
¢ Or ammunition as they may stand in need of. At the time 
when Montreal was Lhe great emporium of the fur trader, one 
these freemen of the ld. suddenly polar Miter an 
absenoe of many years, amozg his old friends and comrades, He 
oul be grested as ca rs from the dead; and with the greater 
welcome, ns he returned finsh of money. A short tis howerer, 
spent in revelry, would be sufficient to drain his purse e him 
with civilized life, and he would return with ew relish ‘o the 
jackled freedom of the forest. 
‘Numbers of men of this class were scattered out the north- 
‘west territories. Some of them retained a little of the thrift and 
Ripon! negbots; their wealth beng choy diane le 
urs we e ved In 
Hea af horace which soveeed tae pee ee Nee ae ae 
abodes, Most of them, however, were prone to assimilate to the red, 
"Gul frag we 
was Regs Be Brugiere, a freeman and rover of the wilderness. 
‘up in the service of the North-west Comps 
Lead bllwed St 3 he rin of one of is expats seat hs 
Boeke Mountains, to trap trading 
blished on the Spokan River. In the course of his hunt bee ome. 
sions he hed accidentally, or iy, found his way to the post 
of Mr. Stuart, and been prevailed upon to descend the lamba, and 
his luck” at Astoria, 
ace Shonowane, the cis hunter, was a specimen of a dif. 
ferent class. He was one of aboriginals of or Beenie oe sho had 
partially conformed to the habits of civilization, and the doctrines of 
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Christianity, under the influence of the French colonists and the 
Catholic priests, who a generally tol have been more aust in 
couciliating, taming, and converting the savages, than their Engli 
and Protestant rials. ‘These half civilized Tndlans retained sour of 
the good, and many of the evit qualities of their original stock. They 
‘were first-rate huntera, and dextrous in the management of the canoe, 
They could undergo privations, and were admirable for the 
service of the rivers, lakes, and forests, provided they could be kept 
sober, and in proper subordination; but, once inflamed with liquor, 
to which they were madly addicted, all the dormant possions inhervut 
in their nature were prone to break forth, and to hurry them into the 
most vindictive and bloody acts of violence. 

‘Though they generally professed the Roman-catholie religion, vet 
it was mixed, occasionally, with some of their ancient supvr {'tions, 
and they retained much of the Indian belief in charms and oniens, 
Numbers of these men were employed hy the North-west Company 
fas trappers, hunters, and canoe.nen, but on lower terms than wore 
allowed to white mea. Ignace Shonowane bad, in this way, followed. 
the enterprise of the company to the banks of the Spokan, being, 
Rental, one of the first of his tribe that had traversed the Rocky 

fountains. 

Sach were some of the motley populace of the wilderness, incident 
ta the fr trade, who were ‘gradually attracted to tho new settlement 
of storia. 

‘The saonth of October now began to give indications of approach- 
ing winter. Hitherto, the colonists had been well pleased sath tho 

.. The sammer had been temperate, the mercury never rising 
above cighty degrees. Westerly winds had prevailed during the 
apring and the early prrtof summer, and been, succeeded by fresh 
breezes from the north-west. In the month of October the southerly 
‘winds eet in, bringing with them frequent rain : 

The Indians now Began to quit the borders of the ocean, and to 
retire to their winter quarters in the sheltered bosom of the forests, 
or along the staall rivers and brooks. ‘The rainy seeson, which com- 
mences in October, continues, with little intermission, until April ; 
and though the winters are generally mild, the mereury seldom sink- 
ing below the freezing point, yet the tempests of wind and rain aro 
terrible. ‘The sun is sometimes obscured for weeks, the brooks 
swell into roaring torrents, end the country is threatened wilh » 


“The departure of the Indians to their winter quarters gradually 

ered provisions scanty, and cblized the colonists to send out 

foraging expeditions in the Dolly. Still, the little handfal of adven~ 

turers Keptup thetr spite im their lonely fort at Astoria, looking 

forward to the time wl they should be animated and reinforeed by 

the unser Mr Hunt, was to come to them across the 
yuntains. 


fo 
‘he year gradually wore eway. ‘The rain which bad poured down 
z 
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almost incessantly set the Ist of Osiaber, cleared up Somers ths 
evening of the 31st December, morning of 
January ushered in a na day of sunshine, 

‘The hereditary hholiday-spirit of the Canadian voyageurs is 
hardly to be potion by any adversities; and they can menage to 
get up a féte in the most squalid situations and under the most 
untoward circumstances. An extra allowance of and a little 
flow to make cakes and puddings, constitute a “regale,” and they 

+ alt their toils and troubles in the aud the . 

m the present occasion, the voured to celebrate the 
new year with some effect. Af sunrise the drums beat to arms, the 
colours were hoisted, with three rounds of small arms, and three dis, 
charges of cannon,” The day was de devoted to games of agi 
strength, and other amusements; and as temperstely distri- is 

uted, together with bread, butter, and cheese. 
their cireumstances could afford was served up at mid-day. At ne 
‘the colours were lowered. Mots another discharge of artillery. The 
night wes spent in acing a though there mh iste of Toune 

wrtners to excite their ‘Voyageurs up the 
Yeh true ‘reach apy i olock in the morning. $6 
passed the new-year festival of 1812 at the infant ued of Astoria, 


CHAPTER XIi. 


‘We havo followed up the fortunes of the maritime part of this enter. 
prise to the shores of the Pari, and have conducted the afte of 
0 establishinent to the opening of the new year; let us now 
bs r buck to the adrenturoas band to whom was entrusted the land 
exposition, and who were rere to make their way to the mouth of the 
jumbia, up vast pres a arose tracklos plans, and ovr the regged 
tae atthe feck of this ex has been already tioned, 
‘con tion, as ly ment was 
i op Hunt, of Trenton, New Jersey, one of 
the partners of the company, who wes ultimately to be at the head of 
the establishment at the month of the Columbia, He is represented 
Eis dopocean and of woctsscommadatng manners fe or whale 
sition, manners; aud his wi 
conduct willbe found in unison with suohra character. “He was not 
protically experienced in the Indian trade; that 3 fo say he bad 
ever any expeditions of traffic into the heart of the wilderness; 
‘but he had been engaged in commerce at St. Louis, then a frontier 
settlement on the Mississippi, where the chief branch of his business 
i Fusing nda traders with gods de equipments 
a this way, he had sequred much knowledge ofthe trade 
hand, and of the various tribes, and the interior country over which 
Pigaed 
Another of the partners, Me. Donald MKenrie, was asocated 
‘with Mr, Hunt in the expedition, and excelled om thoso points in 
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which the other was deficient; for he had been ten years in tho 
interior, in the service of the North-west Company, and valued him. 
self on’ his knowledge of “wooderaft,” and the strategy of Indian 
trade and Indian warfare. He had a frame seasoned to toils and 
hardships; a spirit not to be intimidated, and was reputed to be a 
“remarkable shot ;” which of itself was sufficient to give him renown 


jjutor repaired, about the latter part of July, 

1810, to Montreal, bog) ‘ancient renee of the fur Eade, whe 
everything requisite for the expedition could be procured. ‘One of 
‘the lirst objects was to recruit a complement of Canadian voyageurs 
from the disbanded herd usually to be found loitering about the 
lace. A degree of jockeyship, however, is required for this service, 
for a Canadian voyageur is as fall of latent tricks end vice aso horse; 
and when he makes the greatest external promise, is prone to prove 
the greatest “take in.” Beside, the North-west Company, who 
maintained » long-established contro] at Montreal, and knew the 
quulities of every voyngeur, secretly interdieted the prime hands fom 
engasing in this new service; so thet, although liberal terms were 
offered, few presented themselves but such as were not worth having, 
‘From these, Mr. Hunt engaged a number sufficiont, as he suj> 
puted for present purposes; and, having lid in a supply of minis 
nition, provisions, and Indi embarked all on board of ono of 
those great canoes at that tine universally used by the fur traders 
for navigating the intricate and often obstructed rivers, The canoe 
was between thirty and forty feet long, and several feet in width; 
constructed of birch bark, sewed with fibres of the roots of the sprace- 
tree, and danbed with resin of the ping, instead of tar. ‘The cargo 





vas made up in packages, weighing from ninety to one hnndred 
pounds each, for the facility of and unloading, aud of frans- 
Dertation at portages. ‘The canoo itself, though eapabe of sustaining 
x freight of upwards of four tons, could readily be carried on men’s 
Shoulders. Cannes of this size aro generally managed by eight or ten 
mea, two of whom are picked veterans, who receive double wuges, 
and are stationed, one at the bow and the other at the stern, ta keep 
a look out, and to steer, They are termed the foreman and the steers 
man. ‘The rest, who ply the are called middle men. When 
there i ferontable cance is occasionally navigated with 
a sail. 


‘The expedition took its usual, from St. Anne’s, 
near the Preny of the ba era rete the great starting place 
of traders to the interior. Here stood the ancient chapel of St. Anne, 


‘the patroness of the voyagewrs; where they made confession 
and offered up their vows, to departing on any hazardous 
expedition. ‘Phe shrine of the saint was’ decorated with relice and 


votive offerings hung up by these superstitious beings, either to 
Pilate bet Hour, ik Geathade some sige deliverance oe 
wilderness, It wea the custom, too, of these devout vagabonds, after 
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leaving the chapel, to have a grand carouse, in honour of the saint 
and for the prosperity of the yore. In this part of their devotions, the 
crew of Mr. Hunt proved themselves by no means deficient. Indced, 
he soon discovered that his recruits, enlisted at Montreal, were fit to 
vie with the ragged regiment of Felstaif. Some were able-bodied, 
bat inexpert; others were expert, but lazy; while a third class were 
expert and willing, but totally worn out, being broken-down veterans, 
incapable of toil. 

‘With this inefficient crew he made his way up the Ottawar river, 
and by the ancient route of the fur traders, ong a succession of 
smal] [akes and rivers, to Michilimackinae. ‘Their progress was slow 
and tedious, Myr. Hunt was not accustomed to the management of 
“yosageurs,” and he had a crew admirably disposed io play the old 
soldier, and balk their work ; and ever ready to come to a halt, land, 
heyy a fire, put on the great pot, and smoke, and gossip, and sing by 

1¢ hour, 
dt was not until the 22nd of July that they arrived at Mackinaw, 
situated on the island of the same name, at the confluence of lakes 
Horon and Michigan. ‘This famous old French trading post con- 
Houed tobe a raliying point fora multifarious and moter popultion. 
‘The inhabitants were amphibious in their habits, most om being, 
or baving been, voyageurs or canoe-men, Jt was the great place of 
azrival and departare ofthe x alr ee Hew the Mackinaw 

lompan etal i ‘om whence it commu 
oed With the infor and’ with Moutrea "Tene ila venous 
traders and trappers set out for their respective destinations about 
lake Superior and its tributary waters or for the Mississippi the 
Arkansas, the Missouri, and the other regions of the west. Here, 
after the absence of a year 0 more, they returned with their peltriea, 
and settled their accounts; the furs rendered in by them being trans- 
initted, in canoes, from hence to Montreal. Mackinaw was, there- 
fore, for a great yar of the yea, very seantly peopled; bu a certain 
seasons the traders arrived from all points, with their crews of 
voyngeurs, and the place swarmed like a hi 
lackinaw, at that time, was a mere , Stretching slong a 
smull: bay, with a fine broad beach in front of its Principal row of 
houses, and dominated by the old fort, which crowned an impending 
height. The beach was a kind of public ide, where were dis- 
layed all the vagaries of x seapart on the arrival of a fleet from a 
long cruise. Here ao iked ewy their wages fiddling 
and dancing in the booths and cabins, bu; all kinds of knick- 
Knacks, dressing themselves ont fnely, and parading up and down, 
like arrant braggarts and coxcombs, Sometimes they met with rival 
coxeombs in the young Indians from the opposite shore, who would 
appear on the Beach painted and decorated in fantastic style, and 
would saunter up and down to be gazed at and admired, perfectly 
satistied that they eclipsed their pale-faced competitors, 
‘Now and then a party of “North-westers” appeared at 
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Mackinaw from the reudczvous at fort Willinm. These held them 
selves up as the chivalry of the fur trade. They were men of inom; 
proof against cold weather, hard fare, and perils of all kinds. Some 
would ae as aoe howese button aad a formidable dirk, andl hetst 
something of a military air. generally wore feathers in their 
Kota, and aifsoted tha Zieuva:” "Tersuls we bom da nord "(HT 
am a man of the north,”) one of these swelling fellows wonld exclaim, 
sticking his arms -kimbo, and ruffling by the south-westers, whom he 
ogarded with great contempt, as mea softened by mild climates and 
‘the luxurious of bread and bacon, and whom he stigmatized with 
‘the inglorious name of pork-eaters. The superiority assumed by these 
vainglorious sw: was in general tacitly admitted. Indecd, 
some of them had acquired notoriety for deeds of hardihood and 
courage; for the fur trade had its heroes, whose names resounded 
throughout the wilderness. 

Such was Muckinaw at the tims of which we are treating. It now, 
doubttess, prescats a totally different aspect. ‘The fur companies no 
Tonger assemble there; the navigation of the lakes is carried on by 
sum boats and various shipping, od theraeoof trades and rapper, 

voyageurs, and Indian dundies, have vapoured out their brief 
hour and disappeared. Such changes does the iapso of a handful of 
make in this ever-changing country. 

‘At this place Mr. Hunt remained for some time, to complete his 
assortment of Indian goods, and to increase his number of voyageurs, 
‘as well as to engage some of a more efficient character than those 
‘enlisted at Montreal. 

And now eommenced another gue of jckeyship.‘Thero mere 
able and efficient men in abundance at kinaw, bat for several 
days not one presented himself. If offers were made to any, they 
were listened to with a shake of the head. Should sny one seem 
inclined to enlist, there were officious idlers and busy-bodies of that 
class, who are ever ready to dissuade others from any enterprise in 
which they themselves have no concera. These would pull him 
the sleeve, take him on one side, and marmur in his ear, or wo! 
suggest difcenlties outright. 

_ Léwas objected that the expedition would have to navigate unknown 
rivers, and pass through posing, wisiernen ses infested by savage 
tribes, who Tad already cat off ‘unfortanate by pineal that had 
‘Ventured among them, That it was to climb the Rocky mountains 
and descend iat sesotate ena fasnished regions, vies ia trarellee 
was often ol subsist on grasshoppers and crickcts, or 
Baowe horse for food. a and h 

Jength, one man was hardy enough to enguge, and he was used, 
like a “stool pigeon,” to others; but several days elapsed 
before any more could be ‘upon to join him. A few then 
came to terms. It was desirable to em for five years, but 
some refused to for more than Then they must have 
part of their pay Dradvance, which was readily granted. When they 
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had pocketed the amount, and in rgales or in outfits, 
Ce ecm to _ bey weal oo I, Piseraaks at 
to om 
serene Bey weno eo depo snegemsi 
consideration.” 
Tt was in vain to argue or remanstrate. ‘The money advanced had 


already heen sacked aid spent, and must be lost and the recraits left 

‘eid, unless they could be ffed rom their debs and engugenent 
fine was paid for cne; a judgmeut for another; « 

ire Noes tink ‘lineata had to be bought off from some 


it, tthe real or 
Pete. fut, groaned in spirit Eth dncemant and unressonshle 
demands of these worthies upon his purse; yet, with all this outlay 
of funds, the number recruited was but scanty, and many of the most 
desirable still held themselves aloof, and were not to be caught by a 
golden bait. With these, he tried another temptation, Among the 
recruits who had enlisted he eae feathers ees Ghia Homes. 
‘These they Pat i tole hats, and 
assuming airs of vast im) 3 ve arp in & new com 
fiat was to ealps the Norton.” The eller. was cadig 
‘French Canadian is too yain and mercurial a being to withstand 
finery and ostentation of the feather. Numbers immediat teaed 
into the servico. One snust have an ostrich feather; another a 2 white 
feather with a red end; a third, a bunch of cocks’ tails. Thns all 
Parided about, in vaiuglorious style, more delighted with the feathers 
am their hata than with the money in their pockets; and considering 
themselves fully equal to the boastful “men of the north.” 
joined by thus recruiting the number of rank and file, Mr. Hunt was 
a pero who he bad invited, by letter, to engage a0 & 
ened ition. This was Mr. Crooks,» young 
man, a native nome who had served under the North-west 
Company, and been engaged ip tatog ened ions n his individual. 
‘ocomnt among the tribes of the unt knew him 
oe = see, aed acre, et 
was fore, wi 
him, "Mr. Crooks, however, drew 
the en to which they would we 


Hi trades, and segdorel thet copolttens 
‘upon them from the river banks as they 
ais, and attacking them in their excep 
Peet or Goat ie wien ‘h oompany with another 
‘Deen interrupted by those 
wate ins ead bet constlered Limeelf ftansie is down 
de river without low of life or property, but with « total alundon 
ment of his trading voyage. 
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Should they he fortunate to pase through the country of 
the Sioux without molestation, ‘weuld have another tribe, still 
moe savage and warlike, beyond, and dealy foes ofthe white nen 
These were the Blackfeet Indians, who ranged over a wide extent of 
country which they would have to traverse. 

‘Under all these circumstances, it was thought advisable to angment 
the party considerably. It already exceeded the number of thirty, 
which ib had originally been limited; but if was determines 
ete ee eee oe ee 

These matters be to enl the 
embarkation of a crew of Canadian voyagenrs, on a distant expedi- 
tion, is not 90 easy a matter as might be fs bein especially of such 
‘a act of vainglorions fellows, with money in bol both pockets, and cocks? 
tails in th 3. Like sailors, the voageurs generally 
Preface a long cruise with a carouse, Gost have. cronics, their 

thers, their cousins, their wives, rate sweethearts, all to be cnter- 
tained af their expense, ‘They feast, thoy fda, they drink, they 
po they ¢ cases t ney f frolic and fight, fmt a they ae a as mad as so 
bedience to their 

en ais ae 1 healing to them Tan up scores without limit, 
it, when their own money is expended, the purses of their 

tnplopes must answer for the bill, or the voyage must be delayed. 
Neither was it possible, at that time, to gemedy ie matter at Mac. 
Kinaw, In that amphibious commnnity, there was always spr asity 
‘to wrest the laws in favour of riotous or mutinous boatmen. Jt was 
necessary, also, to keg the recruits in good humour, socing the 








novelty and dange service into which they were entering, and 
ease wit it at any time escape it, ju] 
into a canoe and wreike ‘the stream. hain 


Such were aioe that beset Mr. Hunt, and gave him a fore. 
taste of the difficulties of his command, The little cabarets and 
autos shops along the bay resounded with, the scraping of les, 
with snatches of with Indian whoops and yelps 
while every plumed and fe anf festhere? veenboud had bis troop of org 
cousins ad Syuraden at ae hens, “Ieee ath the nave difficulty 
they coud be extriated from the clutches of the publics, and ihe 

‘aves of their who fellowed them to the water’s 
edge with many a on each cheek, and a maudlin benedic- 
tion in Canadisn Fresch, 

1s was about the 13th of August that they left Mackoew, and 
purtued the unui rote by Green bay, Fox and Wiseonsin rivers, to 

ie da Chien, and thence dows’ the Mississipi to St. Louis, 
where they landed on the 3rd of September. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


&. Lous, which is situated on the right bank of the Mississippi 
‘river, a few miles helow the mouth of the Missouri, was, et that time, 
& frontier settlement, and the last {iting xt place for the Indian 
taade of the south-west. It possessed s spulation, composed 
of tho creole descendanis of the original penhe: colonists; the keen 
traders from the Atlantic states; the backwoodmen of Kentucky and 
"Tennessee; the Indians and half-breeds of the prairies; togother with 

singular aquatic race that had grown up from the navigation af the 
Tivers—the “boatmen of the Mississippi,” who possessed habits, 
manners, and almost a language, reeulintly their own, and strongly 
technical. They, at that ‘ime ‘wero extremely numerous, and con- 
ducted the chief navigation and commerce of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, as the voyageurs did of the Canadian waters ; but, like them, 
their consequence anid characteristics are rapidly vanishing before the 
allper pervading intrusion of steam-hoats, 

ld French houses e1 in the Lae trade had gathered 
round them a train of dey ts, Indians, and mo 
Srenchmen, who had intermarried with ‘These they em- 

d in their various expeditions by int and water. Various 
alviduais of other countries had, of Jate years, vs, pushed the baie 
farther into the interior, to the upper waters of the Missouri, and 
had swelled the number of these hangers.on. Several of these 
traders had, two si atte years previously, formed tomes 3 into Fy 
‘company, composed of twelve with b aca about for 
hocsand dolls saled the Mssourt Pur ‘Company; the objet 
which was, to resist geen along the mpper, part of that river, and 


Medd tae Savard by Lach Sol ce cited gong was Me, 
a 8p: v 8 man enter 
character, who had ascended the Missouri almost to its eruree, anal 
made himself well ac intel and with several of its tribes. 
By his exertions, bad been eatababed, in 1608, in the 
pene wit ie Sneot deerme tek fe oe ot 
princi ONE at the forks 
The Misoourt “Tis coupany in ita employ about two hundred 


aad fit men, pry Aeron ae apr ren nd Cate 


Hien voyage 
"Ail these ciroumstances combined to produce « popalation at St. 

tobe ee bes vs Agri me at Mackinaw. Here were to 

bbe seen about the river the heetoring, cxzaremt, 

Boatnen ofthe Absisip, wih the ex rinsing Singing 

Bumoured Canadian royegeurs. dians of various tribes 

loitered about the streets. Now athe: ‘then, 9 stark Kentucky hunter, 

in leathern hunting-dress, with rifle on shoulder and knife in belt, 

shode slong. ere and there were zew bik bases and shop, as 

set up by bustling, driving, and eager men of traf, from the At 
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states; while, on the other hand, the old French mansions, with open. 
easements, still retained the easy, indolent rir of the original colonists; 
and now and then the scraping of a fiddle, a strain of an ancient 
French soug, or the sound of billiard-balis, showed that the happy 
Gallic tum for gaiety and amusement still lingered about the place. 

Such was St. Louis at the time of Mr. Hunt’s arrival there; and 
the appearance of a new fur company, with ample funds at its com- 
mand! produced a stroug sensation «arong the Indian traders of the 
tee and awakened keen jealousy and opposition on the part of the 

issouri Company. Mr. Hunt to strengthen himself 

inst all competition. For this purpose, he secured to the interests 
of the association another of those rut jing men who had been 
engaged in individual traffic with the of the Missouri. This 
was a Mr. Joseph Miller, a gentleman well-educated and well-in- 
formed, and of  respectabic family of Beliimore, He had been an 
officer in the army of iho United States, but had resigned in disgust 
on being refused a furlough, and had taken to trapping beaver and 
fading among the Indians.” He was easly induced by Mz, Hut to 
join a3 0 partner, and was considered by him, on account of his 
education and acquircments, and his experiences in Sndian 
valuable addition to the company. 

additional nen were likewise eulisted at St. Louis; some 

aa boatmen, and others ss hunters. ‘These last were cugaged, not 
mercly to kill game for provisions, bat also, and indced chiefly, 
to trap beaver and other animals of rich furs, valuable in the trade, 
‘They enlisted on different terms. Some were to have a fixed salary 
of three hundred dollars; others were to be fitted out and main- 
falned at the expense of the company, and were to hunt and trap on 


As Mr. Hunt met with much opposition on the part of rival traders, 
expecially the Missouri Fur Company, it took him some weeks to 
complete his preparations. The delays which ho bad previously 
experienced at Montreal, Mackinaw, and on the way, added to thosa 
at St. Louis, had thrown him much behind his original calculations, 
80 that it would be impossible to effect his voyage up the Missouri 
in the present year. This river, flowing from high and cold latitudes, 
and tl wide and open plains, exposed to chilling blasts, freczes 
early. The winter may be from the 1st of November; there 
‘Was every prospect, therefore, that it would be closed with ice long 
before Mr. Hunt could reach ‘its upper waters. To avoid, however, 
the expense of wintering at St. Louis, be determined to push up the 
Ther as far as possible, to some point above the scttlements, whero 

was , and where his whole patty could he subsisted by 
vunting, until the breaking up of the ice in the spring should per- 
nuit them to resume their voyage. 5 

Accordingly, om the 21st of October, he took bis departure from 
St. Louis, His party was istributed in threc boats. One was the 
barge, which he brought from Mackinaw; another was of a 
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size, such as was formerly used in navigating the Mohawk river, 

Iknown by the generic name of the Scheneotady barge, the other 

yas x ange keel boet, at that time the grand ennveyatoe on the 
sins 

In thee way they set out from St. Louis, in buoyant spirits, and 
soon arrived ut the mouth of the Missouri. This vast river, three 
thousand miles in length, and which, with its tributary streams, 
drains such an immense extent of country, was as yet but casually 
‘tnd imperfectly navigated by the adventurous bark of the fur trader. 
‘A steamboat lad never yet stemmed its turbulent current. Sails 
were bat of casual assistance, for it required a strong wind to con- 
quer the force of the stream. ‘The main dependence was on bodily 
strength and manual dexterity. The boats in general had to be 

by oars and setting poles, or drawn by the hand, and 
prappling hooks from one root or overhanging ‘tree to another; 
or fowed by the long eordelle, or towing-line, where the shores were 
suficenth ieee cf wood el Pickers to permit the men to pass 
long 1! - 

‘During this long and tedious the boat would be exposed 
to froquent danger from iinating trees and great masses of driftwood, 
of tobe impaled upon snags and sawyers; that is to aay, sunken 
‘trees, presenting a seged or pointed end above the surface of the 
water, As the chi of the river frequently shifted irom side to 
nide, according to the bends and sandbanks, the boat had, in the 
same way, to advance in a zig-zag course, Oftena part of the crew 
would have to leap into the water at the shallows, aud wade al 
‘with the towing-line, while their comrades on board toilfully assist« 
Maced ieee Sat: spellbound serait et eta ‘td 

motionless, a8 ‘opposite some point ror 

Thich the eurreat set with violence, and where the ulimost labour 
scarce effected any visible progress. On these occasions it was that 
the merits of the Canadian voyageurs came into full action. Patient 
of toil, not to be disheartened by impediments and disappointments, 
fertile in expedients, and aed in every mode of humouring and 
‘conquering the wayward current, they would ply every exertion, 
sometimes in the boat, sometimes on shore, sometimes in the-water, 
Shay eh cny ts ager prow wat cna ef te popalr tng, 
af or r, one of their st 
Shediod by a veered euSnns aad Feopondod tobe ahora, sce 
s never-falling restorative. 

By guch assiduous and ing labour, they made their way 
sbout foor hundred and fifty miles up the Missouri, by the 16th of 
November, tothe mouth ofthe Nodowa As thi vas «good hunt- 
ing country, and as the season was rapidly advancing, they deter 
saloed to establish their winter quarters af this place;’ and, in fact, 
two days after they had come to a halt, the river closed just above 
their excampment. The party had not been long at this place when 
they were joined by Mr. Robert M‘Lellan, another trader of the 
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Missouri; the same who had been associated with Mr. Crooks in the 
unfortunate expedition in which they had been intercepted by the 
Sioux Indians, and obliged to make a rapid retreat down the river, 

MLellan was a remarkable man. He had been 9 partisan under 
General Wayne in his Indian wars, where he had distinguished him- 
self by his fiery spirit and reckless daring, and marvellous stories 
were (old of his exploits, His apy ‘answered to his character. 
His frame was meagre, but muscular, showing strength, activity, und 
iron firmness, His eyes were dark, deep-sct, aud picreing. He was 
restless, fearless, but of impetuous, and sometimes ungovernable 
temper. He had been invited by Mr. Hunt to enrol himself as a 
partner, and gladly consented; being pleased with the thoughts of 
passing, with s powerful force, through the country of the Sioux, 
and perhaps baving an opportunity of revenging himself upon that 
Inwless tribe for their pest offence” 

‘Another recruit that joined the comp of Nodows deserves equal 
mention. This was John Day, a hunter from the backwoods of 
Virginia, but who had been several years on the Missouri, in the 
service of Mr. Crooks and of other irgders. He was about forty 
Years of age, six foet two inches high, straight as an Indian, with an 
elastic atep, as if he trod on springs, and a handsome, open, manly 
countenance, It was his boast thay in his younger aps wth 
could hurt or daunt him; but he had “lived too fast,” and inju 
his constitution by his excesses. Still he was strong of hand, bold 
of heart, @ prime woodman, and an almost uncrring shot. He had 
the funk spirit of a Virginian, and the rough heroism of a pioncer of 

west. 

‘The party were now brought to a halt for several months. They 
‘were in a country abounding with deer and wild turkeys, s0 that 
there was no stint of provisions, and every oue appeared cheerful 
and contented. Mr. Hunt determined to avail himself of this interval 
to return to St. Tani pater etierng og maar He wished to 

rocure an. interpreter, language of ioux 
a from alll aecounts, ‘he apprehended difficulties in ‘passing through: 
tho country of that nation. He felt the necessity, thso, of baving 8 
greater number of hunters, not merely to keep up a supply of provi- 
Hons throughout thelr long and arduous expedition, but also ae 
protection and defence in case of Indian hostilities. For such scrvice 
‘the Canadian voyageurs were little to be depended upon, fighting 
not being a part of their profession ‘The proper kind of mea were 
American hunters, experienced in garage hie and savage warfare, 
snd possessed of the true gane eptt of ees iin eid et 

ing, therefore, the encampment in e other pi 
an ir, Hon set off on foot o the Lst of ae: 1810, for Bt. 
ouis. He was accompani ight men as far as fort Osage, 
about one hundred and nile beige Noiowa Here he procured 
8 couple of horses, and ‘on the remainder of his joume} 
with fwo men, sending the other six back to the encampment. 
arrived at St. Louis on the 20th of January. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


i r, their 

of the Missouri had ae much harassed by the Blackfeet Indians, 
‘that its commander, Mr. Henry, one of the partucrs, had been com- 

led to abandon the post, cross the Hocky mountains, with the 
Intention of fixing himself upon one of the upper brauches of the 
Columbia. What had become of him and his party was uuknown. 
The most intense anxiety was felt concerning them, and apprehen- 
sions that they might have beou cut off bythe savages. At the time 
of Mr. Hunt's arrival at St. Louis, the Missouri Company were 
Sitting out an expedition to go in quest of Mr. Henry, It was to be 
conducted by Mr. Manuel ‘Lis, the enterprising ‘partner already 
‘mentioned. 

There being thus two expeditions on foot at the same moment, an 
‘unusual demand was ocoasioned for hunters and voyageurs, who 
accordin; ited by the circumstance, and stipulated for high 
terms. Mr. Hunt found s keen and subtlc competitor in Lisa, 
‘was obliged 1o secure his recruits by liheral advances of pay, and by 


other pecuniary ind 

‘The greatest difficulty was to procure the Sioux interpreter. There 
was but os to be ee Be Lome te, was Rifed (er the 
Tea in usin to Fire mane Pens Dvn: 
‘a3 he figures ter in this narrative, and is, withal, a striki 
specimen of the hybrid race on the frontiers, wo shall give a few pat- 
ticulars concerning him. Pierre was the son of Dorion, the French 
interpreter, who acco! ied Messrs Lewis and Clarke in their 
famous exploring expedition scross the mountains. Old 
‘Dorion was one of those French creoles, descendants of the ancient. 
‘Canadian stock, who abound on the western frontier, and amalpamate 
or cohabit with the savages, He had ‘sojourned: among’ ‘various tribes, 
and perhaps left progeny among them wil; but his reguler ar habi- 
tual wife was a Hee oa By her he bad a hopeful brood of 
half-breed sons,af whom Pierre was one. The domestic affairs of 
ld Dorion were conducted on the true Indian plan. Father and 
sons wonld occasionally get drank together, and then the cabin was 
ascene of mffian bbeaw] and fighting, in the course of whick the old 
‘Frenchman was spt to get soundly belaboured by his mongrel off- 
spring. In a furious scufle of the kind, one of the sons gut the old 
man upon the id, aaa as upon ‘the point of scalping him. 


in imploring accents, “you 
are too brave, too Aonourable, to scalp your father!” This Test 
appeal touched the French side of the balf-breed’s heart, so he saf- 
fered the old man to wear his scalp unharmed, 


REGEGADOES FROM XODOWA. rr) 


Of this hopeful stock was Pierre Dorion, the man whom it was now: 
the desire of Mr. Hunt to engage as an interpreter. He liad been, 
ewployed in that capacity by the Missouri Fur Company during the 

receding year, aud had conducted their traders in safcty through the 
Uiferent ‘tribes of the Sioux. He had proved himself faithful and 
serviceable while sober ; but the love of liquor, in which he had been 
nurtured and brought up, would occasionally break ont, and with it 
the savage side of his character. 

Tt was this love of liquor which had embroiled him with the 
‘Missouri Company. ile in their service at fort Maudan, on the 
frontier, he had seized with 9 whisky mania; and, as tho 
beverage was only to be procured at the company’s store, it had been. 
ch in his account at the rate of ten dollars a quart. This item 
had ever remained unsettled, and a matter of furious dispute, the mere 
mention of which was sulficieat to pat him. in a passion. 

‘The moment it was discovered by Me. Lisa that Pierre Dorion was 
in treaty with the new and rival association, he endeavoured, by 
threaty as well as promises, to prevent his coening in their service. 
His promises might, perhaps, have prevailed; but his threats, which 
related to the whisky debt, only served to drive Pierre into the 
Opposite ranks, "Still he took advantugo of this competition for his 
services to stand out with Mr. Hunt ou the most advantageous terms, 
and, after a negotiation of nearly two weeks, capitulated to serve in 
the expedition, as hunter and interpreter, at the rate of three 
hh dollars a year, two hundred of which were to be paid in 














adranos, 
When Mz, Hont had ing ready for leaving St. Tenis, 
now dificulties arose. Hive of the Ainerioat hunters, fron the ent 


campment at Nodows, suddenly made their appearance. Thoy 
alleged that they had been ill treated by the partners at the encamy 
meat, and had come off clandestinely, in consequence of a dispute. It 
‘was useless at the present moment, and under present circumstances, 
to attempt any compulsory measares with these deserters. Two of 
them Mr. Hunt prevailed apon, by mild means, to return with him. 
"The rest refused; nay, what was worse, they spread such reports of 
the hardships and dangers to be apprehended in the course of the 
expedition, thst they struck a panic into those hunters who bad 
recent} at St. Louis, and, when the hour of departure 
arrived, all but one refused to embark. It was in vain to plead or 
remonstrate; they shouldered their rifles and turned their backs upon 
the expedition, and Mr, Hunt was fain to put off from the shore with 
the single hunter and a number of voyageurs whom he had engaged. 
Even Pierre Dorion, at the last moment, refased to enter the boat 
until Mr. Hunt consented to take his squaw and two children on 
board also. But the tissue of perplexities, on account of this worthy 
individual, did not end here. 

Among’ the various persons who were sbout to proceed up the 
Missouri with Mr, Hunt were two scientific gentlemen: one, Mr. 
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John Bradbury, a man of mature age, but great cnte 
prensa ‘who had been seut Sui by the Linnean Boca 
ioe to make a collection of American plants ; the other, 
likewise an Englishman, im years, who has since 
rade Hinge kpown a6 ths author of Reaves Arkamsas” and a 
work on the “Genera of American Plants.” Mr, Hunt had offered 
them the protection and facilities of his party, in their acientific 
rescarches up the Missouri. a a ‘were not ready to ap art at the 
moment of embarkation, they ir tronks on beard of the boat, 
but remained at St. teeta atk the next day, for the arrival of the 
post, intending to join the expedition at St. Charles, a short distance 
algye the mouth of the Missow 
The same evening, However, thoy lenmed that a writ bad bees 
insued Sand aplat, Piere Dorion for his whisky debt, by Mr. Lisa, as 
‘Missouri Compeny, and that it was the intention to 
‘ip the mongre] linguist on his arrival at St. Charles. Upon 
bearing this Mr. Brady ‘and Mr. Nutial set off litte after mid- 
Inn gpt aad of the bonis it was ascending the Mion, 
belore da arrival at St. Charles, and gave Pierre Doson warning of 
Paice ared to ensuare him. The knowing Pierre imme- 
di and took to the woods, followed by his squaw, laden 
with ait aapooeey snd a large bundle containing their most eens 
offects, promising to rejoin the pasty some distance above St, 1. 
There seemed. litle dependence to be placed upon the promises of a 
loose adventurer of the kind, who was a the very tine playing an 
varie game with his former enplayers; who iy received 
of his year’s pay, and had his whe baie shoulder, his 
family and wrdly fortune at his heels, and the wild woods hefore 
him. There was no alternative, however, and it was hoped his 
pique against his old employers would render him faithful to his new 
ones 
The p Party reached St Charles in the afternoon, but the harpies of 
{he Inw looked in vein for their expected prey.” ‘The boats resumed 
Shir neon he allowing morning, ad fad not proceeded fx, oa 
Pierre Dorion made his appearance on the shore. He was gladk 
faken on toad, but he exe without his aqua, They lad q qustrelled 
in the night; Pierre had administ scipline of the 
cudgel, whereupon she had taken to the woods withthe children 
and all their wordy gods Pierre evidently was deeply grieved and 
disconcerted at the loss of his wife and his i Lc srr 
Hlomt deeputahed one of the Canadian vo are in search of the 
fugitive ; and the whole party, after a few miles further, 
eccamped on an islend to await his return. ‘The Canadien rejoined 
the party, oe without the squow ; and Pierre Dorion passed solitary 
and anxious regretting his indiscretion in having 
grerdaad his oaal so near home: Before daybreak, 
however, a well-known voice reached his ears from the opposite shore. 


Tt was bia repentant spouse, who had been wandering the woods ail 
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night in quest of the party, and ot length doveriod it by ils fren 

boat was despatched for her, the interesting family waa once wore 
united, and Bir. Hunt now flattered himself that his perplexities with 
Pierre Dorion were at a3 

Bul weather, very heavy raius, and an unusually early rise in the 
‘Missouri, rendered the ascent of the river toilsome, slow, and dauger- 
‘ous, The rise of the Missouri does not pve piace until the 
month of May or June: the present swelling of the river must have 
becn caused by a frestiet in some of its more southem branches. Jt 
could not have been the great aunual flood, as the higher branches 
anust still have been ice-bound. 

‘And here we cannot but pause, to notice the admirable arrange- 
ment of nature, by which the annual swellings of the various great 
rivers which empty themselves into the Mississippi have been made 
tu precede each other at coasiderabie intervals. Thus, the #ood of 
the Red river precedes that of the Arkansas by a month, 
Arkansas, also, rising in a wuch more southeru latitude than the 
‘Missouri, takes the Iead of it in its annual cxcess, and its super- 
ubundant waters are disgorged and disposed of long before the 
breaking up of the iey barriers of the north; otherwise, did all these 
mighty streams rise simultaneously, and discharge their vernul floods 
into the Mississippi, un intudation would be the consequence, that 
‘would submerge aud devostate all the lower country. 

On the afteruoon of the third day, January 17th, the boats tquched 
at Charette, one of the old villages { by the original French 
colonists. Here they met with Daniel Boon, the renowned patriarch 
of Kentucky, who had kept in tlie advance of civilization, and on tho 
horders of the wilderness, still leading a lrunter’s life, though now in 
his eighty-Afth year, He bad but recently retumed from a hunting 
and trapping expedition, and had brought nearly sixty beaver skins 
8 trophies of hig skill, ‘The old man was still eroet in form, strong 
in limb, and unflinching in spirit ; and as he stood on the river bank, 
watching the departure of an expedition destined to traverse the 
wilderness to the very shores of the Pacific, very probably felt a throb 
of bis old pioneer spirit, impelling him to thoulder his Vile and join. 
the adventnrons band. "Boon flourished several years after this mect- 
jg in ‘old age, the Nestor of hunters and backwoodmmen ; 

died, full of sylvan Konour and renown, in 1818, in his nincty- 
second year. 


‘The next morning early, as the were yet encamped at the 
mouth of a small stream, tg ia fr ander of tgae bores 
pf the wilderness, oue John Colter, who had accompanied Lewis and 
‘Clarke in their memorable expedition. He bad recently made one of 
those vast internal voyages so characteristic of this fearless claus of 
mien, and of the immense regions over which they hold their lonely 
‘wanderings ; having come from the head waters of the Missouri to 
St. Louis in a small canoe. ‘This distance of three thousand miles 
he had accomplished in thirty days. Colter kept with the party all 
? 
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the morning. He had many particulars to give them concerning the 
Blackfeet Tadiame-—a restlese und. predatory tribe, who bad “con. 
ceived an implacable hostility to the white men, in consequence of 
one of their warriors having been killed by Captain Lewis, while 
attempting to steal horses. ‘Through the country infested by these 
savages tie expedition would here to proceed, and Colter was urgent 
in relterating the precautions that ongut to. be observed respecting 
them. He had himself experienced their vindictive eruelty, and his 
story deserves particular citation, as showing the hair-breadth adven- 
tures to which theso solitary rovers of the wilderness are exposed. 
Colfer, with the hardihoad of a trapper, had cast himself 
Joose from the party of Lewis and Clarke in the very heart of the 
‘wilderness, and had remained to trap beaver alone on the head waters 
of the Missonri: Here he fell in with another lonely trapper, like 
himself named Potts, and they to keop together. ‘They were 
in the very region of the terrible Blackfeet, at that time thirsting to 
revenge the death of their companion, and knew that thcy had to 
expect no mercy at their hands. They were obliged to keep con- 
cealed all day in the woody margins of the rivers, acting their traps 
after nightfall, and taking them up before daybreak. It was running 
‘a fearful risk for the sake of a few beaver skins ; bat such is the life 
of the trapper. a 
‘They were on a branch of the Missouri called Jefferson’s Fork, and 
usd set their traps at night, about six miles up a small river that 
emptied itself into the fork. Eacly in the morning, they ascended 
the river in canoe, to examine the traps. The banks on each side 
were high and perpendicular, and cast shade over the stream. AS 
were softly along, they heard the trampling of many 
upon the s, Colter immediately gave the alarm of 


ing frightened by the trampling of » herd of bufllocs, Colter 
checked his uneasiness, and forward. They had uot gone 
much further, when frightful and yells burst forth from ench 
side of the river, and several hundred Indians appeared on. either 
bank. Spe were made to the unfortunate trappers to come on 
shore. They were obliged to comply. Before they could get out of 
their canoe, a savage seized the rifle belonging to Potts, Colter 
sprang on shore, wrested the weapon from tbe hands of the Indian, 
aud restored it to kis companion, who was still in the eanoe, and 
immediately pushed into the stream. ‘There was the sharp twang of 
a bow, and Potts cried out that lic was wounded. Colter urged im 
to come oa shore and submit, as his only chance for life; but the 
other knew there was no prospect of mere, and detemine? to die 
game. Levelling his rifle, he 
spot. The next moment he fell himself, pierced with innumerable 
arrows. 

‘The vengeance of the savages now tamed upon Colter. He was 
stipped naked, and, having some Knowledge of the Blackfoot 
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language, overheard a consultation as to the mode of drspatching 
him, so as to derive the greatest amusement from his deatls. Some 
were for setting him ap os a mark, sod laving a trial of skill a his 
expense, The chief, however, was for nobler sport. He seized 
Colter by the shoulder, and demanded if he could run fust. ~'The 
unfortunate trapper was too well acquainted with Indian customs 
not to comprehend the drift of the question. He knew he was to 
ran for his fife, to furnish a kind of human hunt to his persecutors, 


Though, in reality, he was noted his brother hunters for 
swiftness of foot, he assured the chief that he was a very bad runner, 
His stratagem gained him sone van und. He was led by the 
chief into the prairie, about four hi yards from the main bod 


of the savages, aud then turned loose, to save himself if he 
A tremendous yell let him know that the whole pack of bloodhounds 
were off in full cry. Colter flew rather than ran; he was astonished 
st his own speed; but he had six miles of prairie to traverse before 
he should reach the Jefferson fork of the Missouri; how could he 
hope to hold out such a distance, with the fcarful odds of several 
hundred to one against him! ‘The plsin, too, abounded with the 
ickly pear, which wounded his feet. Still he fied on, dread- 
each moment to hear the twang of a bow, and to fecl un arrow 
uvering at his heart, He did not even dare to look round, lest he 
should lose an inch of that distance on which his life depended. He 
‘had run nearly half way across the plain when the sound of pursuit 
gsr somewhat fainter, and he ventured totarn his head. The main 
ly of his pursuers were a considerable distance behind; several of 
faster rumers were scattered in the advance; while swift-footed 
eareoe, setied with a spear, was not more than a hundred yarda 


Inspired with new hope, Colter redoubled his exertions, but 
strained himself to such a degree, that the blood gushed from his 
mouth and nostrils, and streamed down his breast. He arrived 
within a mile of the river. The sound of footsteps gathered upon 
him. A glance behind showed his pursuer within Sent yards, and 
preparing to launch his spear. Stopping short, he turned tound and 
‘spread ont his arms. The savage, confounded by this sudden action, 
‘attempted to stop and to hurl his spear, but fell in the very act. 
His spear stuck in the ground, and the shaft broke in his hand. 
Colter plucked up the pointed part pinned the earage to the earth 
and continned Bis Aight, Tnilians, ag they arrived at their 
slaughtered companion, stopped to how! over him. Culter made the 
‘most of this precious delay, gained the skirt of cotton-wood bordering 
the river, dashed through it, and plunged into thestream, He swam 
toa neighbouring island, against the upper end of which the dsift 
wood had lodged in such quantities as to form a natural raft; under 
this he dived, and swam below water until es aussie petting 
breathing place between the ing trunks of trees, whose branci 
sad bushes formed s covert several above the level of the water, 

z 
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‘He had searcely drawn breath after ali his toils, when he heard his 
ursuers on the river bank, ing and yelling like so many fiends, 
They plunged in the river, and swam to the raft. The heart of 
ped ‘almost died oan ken a5 he saw them, through be chins of 
concealment, passin repassing, and seeking for him in 
directions, ‘They at leogth geve up the search, and he began to 
Yejoice in his escape, when the idea presented itself that they might 
zet the raft on fire. Here was a new source of horrible appred jension, 
im which he remained until nightfall. Fortunately, the idea did not 
Bupgeat itself to the Indians, As soon as it was dark, finding by the 
silence around that his pursuers had departed, Colter dived again, 
and came up beyond the raft. He then swam silently down the 
Fiver for a eousidereble distance, when he landed, and Lept on all 
might, te got as far off as possible from this dangerous neigh- 
jourhood, 

‘By daybreak, he had gained sufficient distance to relieve him from 
the terrors of his sa foes; but now new sources of ingnietude 
presented themselves. He was naked and alone, in the midst of an 
‘unbounded wilderness; his only chance was to reach & trading post 
of the Missouri Company, situated on @ branch of the Yellowstove 
iver. Even should he elude bis pursuers, days must elapse before 
he could reach this post, during which he must traverse immense 
prince destitute of Bs, is naked body exposed to the burning 

it of the sun by day, and the dews and chills of the night season, 
‘and his fect lacerated the thorns of the prickly pear. ough he 
tight see game in abundance sround him, p p 3 neem cf ing 
any for his sustenance, and must depend for food upon the roo! 
of the earth, In defiance of these diffcultics, he pusked resolute 
forward, guiding himself in his trackless course by those 
{ndicatione known coly to Indians and pecan pat 

i hardshij to wa any spirit 
oie ipe dese ei 
question. 


F 





always ready to join a new expedition; and the more adventarous 
htare, the more attractive i to his vagrant spit. 

ing seems to have kept Colter from continuing with the party 
to the shores of the Paci bt the cocanstnet of his bang 
receutly married. e morning with them, balancing in 
his mind the charms of his ride against those of the @ocky Moun. 
tains; the former, however, and after a march of several 
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ples, he ook a reluctant leave ofthe travellers, and tamed his foe 
omeward. 
Continuing their progress up the Missouri, the camped, on 
the of the ist of Mach in the weieMtourlood of Hie 
fouler vilage of re Here Pierre Dorion met with 
wont'st Mir old comes with whom be bad’ long gossip, and 
returned to the camp with rumours of bloody feuds’ between the 
ote. ani, the Iowars, or Ayaways, Potowatonics, Sious, and 
Savkees, Blood hod already been sled, and sealps been takea. A 
, three hundred sfrong, Were ‘prowling in the neighbour: 
cht be met with higher up the river, it behoved the 
traveller, therefore, to be upon their ‘guard. ageinat robbery oF 
surprise, for an Todian war party on the march is ‘prone to acts of 
outrage, 
Ta consequence of this report, whiclt was subsequently confirmed 
by i cnsenumce of ‘a guard was kept up teh and the 
eucampment, and they ll slept on their arms, As they were sixteen 








in number, and well ‘su with ns and amupunition, they 
trusted to be able to give any maui party a warm reception. 
Nothing occurred, however, to molest them on their voyage, and on 
the Stir of April they came in sight of fort Osage, On ther approach, 
the flag was hoisted on the fort, and they saluted it by of 
finds, Within a short distance of the fort was a2 Osage 

‘the inbabitants of which, men, aud children, thronged down 
to the water side to witness their lan One of the ne ersous 


‘they met on the river bank was Mr. Crooks, who bad come 
pl ay men, from the winter encampment at Nodowa, to 
mneet them, 
remained at fort a of three dt which 
they were hospitably iorinci et the pide hg Fs tole 
Brownson, who held a temporary command. They were reguled also 
witl's wardeast at the village; the Osage warriors having returned 
from a suecesfl foray agains! the Toways in which they bad taken 
scalps. These, mere paraded on poles about the villages, fk 
Towed vattiors, decked out in all their savage ornaments, and 
ideo ay minted a i as if Sor atte. ad his 
y sage warriors, funt companions were aguin 
wwaried to be on their guard in ascending the Fiver as the Slows tbe 
OS pt yt bred he py 
in. the being now 
sognesied fo treaty a ie She addition of Mr. Crooks and 
‘boat’s crew. They had far, however, when there me 
a great outery eon. obs ey ‘boats ; it was occasioned by a little 
domestic discipline in the Dorion family. ‘The squar of the worthy 


{nterpreter, it appeared, had been so delighted with the soalp-danoe, 
aud other festivities of ibe sags, that she had taken « strong 
inclination to remain there. been as sr 


ed by 
her liege lord, who had compelled her to eubark. ihe gud dane 2 
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had remained sulky evcr sinco; whereupon Pierre, secing no other 
yoode of eaordsing the evil sprit out of her, and being’ perhaps 8 
Mttle inspired by whisky, had resorted to the Indian remedy of the 

tnd, belore his neighbours could interfere, bad helabourod her 
80 soundly, that there is no record of her having shown any refractory 
aymptoms throughout the remainder of the expodition. 

For a week they continued their voyage, exposed to almost inoes- 
sant rains, ‘The bodies of drowned floated past them in 
vast numbers; many had drifted upon the shore, or against the upper 
cads of the rafts and islands, These had attracted great fights of 
turkey-buzzards: some were banqueting on the carcasses, others were 
soaring far aloft in the sky, and others were perched on the trees, with 
their backs to the sun, and their wings stretched out to dry, like so 
many vesscls in harbour, spreading their suils after shower. 

‘The turkey-buzzard (outtur aura, or golden vulture), when on the 
rings one of the mart sposions ‘and imposing of birds. Its flight 
in the upper regions of tbe iris really suttime, ex its immense 
‘wings, and wheeling slowly and majestically to and fo, seemingly 
without exerting a muscle or fluttering a feather, but moving ty 
mucve volition, and sailing on the bosom of the air, as a ship upon the 
ocoun, Usurping the cmpyreal realm of the eagle, he assumes for a 
time the port and dignity of that majestic bird, and often is mistaken 
for him by ignorant crawlers upon earth. It is only when he descends 
from the clouds to pounce upon carrion that he betrays his low pro- 
aaities, and reveals bis out character. Near at hand be & 6 

igusting bird, ragged in plumage, base in aspect, and of lonth- 


somo odour. 

On the 17th of April, Mr. Hunt arrived with his party at the sta 
tion near the Nodowa river, where the main body had been quartered 
daring the winter. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Tare weather continued rainy and ungenial for some days after Mr. 
‘Hunt's return to Nodowa; yet spring was rapidly advancing, and 
Vegetation was puiting forth with all fis early eshhess and beauty. 
The snakes began to recover from their torpor and crawl forth i 

day, andthe neighbourhood of the wintering house stems o be mach 
infested with them. Mr. rin the eaurse of his botanical 
researches, found s surprising > ina half-torpid state, nnder 
flat stones upon the banks which overhnng the cantonment, and 
narrowly escaped being strack by a rattlesnake, which darted at 
hhim from a cleft in the rock, bat fortunately geve him warning by its 


ratile. 

"The pigeons, too, were filling the woods in vast migratory flocks. 
It is almost incredible to the prodigious fights of tee tans 
in the western wildernesses. They appear absolutely in clouds, and 
move with astonishing velocity, theix wings making # whistling sound 
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as they fy. The rapid evolutions of theso flocks, wheeling and shit. 
ing snddenly, a8 if with one mind and one impulse; the flashing 
changes of colour they present, as their backs, their breasts, or the 
‘under part of their wings, are turned to the spectator, are singular! 
pleasing. When they slight, if on the ground, they cover whole 
acres at a time; if upon trees, the branches often break beneath their 
weight, - sacaealy, startled while feeding in i bred of : forest, 
the noise they make in getting on the wing is like the roar of a cata. 
act, or the sound of distant thunder, 

‘A Aight of this kind, like am Egyptian flight of locusts, devours 
everything that serves for its food as it passes along. So great were 
the numbers in the vicinity of the eamp, that Mr. Bradbuiry, in the 
course of @ morning’s excursion, shot nearly throe hundred with a 
fowling-piece. He gives a curious, though apparently a faithful, 
account of the kind of disciptine observed in these immense flocks, so 
that cach may have a chauce of picking up food. As the front ranks 
must mect with the greatest abundance, and the rear ranks inust 
have scanty pickings, the instant a rauk finds itnelf the hindmost, it 
rises in the air, flies over the whole ffock, and tukcs its place in the 
advance. The next rank follows in its course, and thus the lust is 
continually becoming first, and all by turns have a front place at the 

wet 


¢ rains having at length subsided, Mr. Hunt broke up the eneamp- 
ment, aud resumed his course up the Missouri. 

The party now consisted of nearly sixty persons; of whom five 
were partners; one, Johu Reed, was a clerk; forty were Canadian 
“ oases or “engagés,” and there were several hunters. ‘They 
barked in four boats, one of them was of a large size, mounting & 
swivel and two howitzers, AJl were furnished with masts and sails, 
to be used when the wind was sufficiently favourable and strong to 
‘overpower the current of the river. was the case far the first 
four or five days, when they were waited steadily up the stream by a 
strong, south-easter. ay A 

ir encampments at night were often pleasant and picturesque— 
‘gu seane beestitleak, Benet petnding trees, ‘which afforded them 
shelter and fuel. The tents were pitched, the fircs made, and the 
‘meals prepared by the voysgeurs, and many 2 story was told, and 
joke passed, and song sung, round the evening fire. All, however, 
‘were asleep at an ene hour. Some under the tents, others wrapped 
in blankets before the fire, or beneath the trees; and some few in the 
Boats aud eances. : 

On the 28th, they breakfasted on one of the islands which lie at 
the mouth of the Nebraska, or Platte river, the largest tributary of 
the Missouri, and about six hundred miles above its confluence with 
the Mississippi, ‘This broad but shallow stream flows for an immense 
distance through a wide and verdant valley, scvoped out of houndless 


rairies, Tt draws its main supplies, & ‘several forks or branches, 
Eom the Rocky mountains. mouth of this river is established 
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as the dividing point between the upper and lower Missouri; and the 
eurlier voyageurs, in their toilsome ascent, before the introduction of 
steam-boats, considered one half of their labours accomplished when 
they reached this place. The passing of the mouth of the Nebraska, 
therefore, was oquivalent among boatmen to the crossing of the line 
among sailors, and was celebrated with like cerenionials of a rough 
and waggish ‘ature, practised upon the uninitiated, amoug which 
was the old nautical joke of shaving. The river deities, however, 
like those of the sca, were to Le propitiated by a bribe, and the 
infliction of those rude honours to be parried by a treat to tho 
ts. 

ve the mouth of the Nebraska new signs were met with of war 
parties which had recently been in the vicinity. There was the frame 
of a skin canoe, in which the warriors had traversed the river. At 
night, also, the lurid reflection of immense fires hung in the sky, 
showing the conflagration of great tracts of the prairies, Such fires 
not being made by hunters su late in the season, it was supposed 
they were cansed by some wandering war parties. ‘These often take 
‘the preesution 1o set the prairies on fire behind them to conceal their 
‘traces from their enemies, This is chiefly done when the party has 
been unsuccessful, and is on the retreat and apprehensive o! 
At such time it is not safe even for frieuds to fall in with them, as 
‘they are apt to be in savage humour, und disposed to vent theix 
spleen in capricions outrage. ‘These sigus, therefore, of a band of 
marauders on the prow! for some degree of vigilance on the 
part of the travellers. 

After passing the Nebraska, the party halted for pet of two 
on the bank of the river, a little above Papillion Creek, to sup 
themselves with a stock of oars and poles from the tough wood of 
the ash, which is not met with higher up the Missouri. le the 
voyageurs were thus occupied, the naturalists rambled over the 
aujucent country to collect planis. rom the summit of « range of 


bus onthe opposite side of the river, above. two hundred and ff 
fect high, they liad one of those vast and magnificent prospects whi 
sometimes 


unfold themselves in those boundless regions. Below 
them was the valley of the Missouri, about seven miles in’ breadth, 
clad in the fresh verdure of spring, enamelled with flowers and 
interspersed with clamps and groves of noble trees, between which 
the mighty river poured its turbulent and turbid stream. The 
interior of the country presented a singular scene, the immense 
waste being hroken up by innumorable green hills, not above eighty 
feet in height, but, ext steep, acutely pointed at their 
summits. A long line of bluits extended for vy of thirty miles 
parallel fo fhe Mitoom, with a shallow lake stretching along ther 

ase, which had evidently once formed a bed of the river. ‘The 
gurfic of this lke was covered with aquatic plants, on the broad 
eaves of which, numbers of water-snakes, drawn forth by the genial 
‘warmth of spring, were basking in the sunshine. 
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On the 2nd of May, at the usual hour of embarking, the camp was 
thrown into some confusion by two of the hunters, named Harring- 
ton, expressing their intention to abandon the expedition and return 
home. One of these had joined the party in tho preceding autumn, 
having been bunting for two on the Missouri; the other had 
engaged at St. Louis, in the following Barc, and had eome up from 
thence ovith ‘ir. Hunt, He now declared that hho had enlisted 
smerely for the purpose of following per, and persuading 
to return; hating been enjoined to do so by his mother, whose 
anziety had heen gwakesed by the idea of his going on such a wild 
and distant expedition, 
at Joss of wo stark hunters and prime rilemen. was. serious 

ir to t , for they were approaching the region where they 
might expect hostilities the Sioux; ideed, throughout the 
whole of their perilous journey, the services of such men would 
all-important, for Little reliance was to be placed upon the valour of 
the Canadians, in case of attack. Mr, Hunt endeavoured, by arga- 
ments, expostulations, and entreaties, 19 shake the determination 
of the two brothers. He represented to them that thoy wera 
‘between six and seven hundred miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri; that they would have four hundred miles to go before thoy 
could reach the habitation of a white man, throughont which they 
would be exposed to all kinds of riska; since, he declared, if 1! 
persisted in abandoning him and ing their faith, he would m 
oy atiantly persed Sa aes esulons whsreapan Me, Haak 
they obstir persisted in thei ‘ion; whereupon, Mr. Hunt, 

ly incited by indignation, partly by the policy of deterring others 
irom desertion, put his threat in execution, and left them to find 
‘their way back’ to the settlements, without, as he supposed, a single 
Dullet oF a charge of powder. 

The boats now continued their slow and toilsome course for 
several daya against the current of the river. The late signs of 
Fouming war pestis caused a vigilant watch to be Kept up at night, 
‘when the crews d on shore; nor was this Vigilance super- 
foous; for, on the night of the 7th instout, there was wid and 
fearful’ yell, and eleven Sioux warriors, stark naked, with tomahawks 
in their hands, rushed into the camp. They were instantly sur- 
rounded and seized, whereupon their Jeader called out to his followers 
to desist from any violence, and pretended to be perfectly pacific in 
his intentions. It proved, however, that they were a part of the war 
party, the skeleton of whose canoe had been seen at the mouth of the 
river Platte, and the reflection of whose fires had been descried in 
the air, They had been disappointed or defeated in their foray, and, 
in their rage snd mortifcation, these eleven warriors had “devoted 
their clothes to the medicine.” "This is a desperate act of Indion 
braves, when foiled in war, and in dread of scoffs and sneers. In 
such case, they sometimes throw off their clothes and ornaments, 
devote themselves to the Great Spirit, and attempt some reckless 


0 ‘WARS OF THE TRIBES. 


exploit with which to eover their ‘Woe to any defenceless 
party of white men that may then their way! 

Such was the czplanation piven by Pierre Dorion, the half-breed 
interpreter, of this wild intrusion into the camp; and the party were 
so exasperated when apprised of the sanguinary intentions of the 

isoners, that they were for shooting them on the spot. Nir. Hunt, 

joworcr, exerted his usual woderation and bumanity, and ordered 
‘that they should be conveycd across the river in one of the boats, 
threatening them, however, with certain death, if again cauglit in any 
hostile act. 

On the 10th of May the party arrived at the Omaha (pronounced 
Omawhaw) village, about cight hundred and thirty miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri, and encamped in its neighbourhood, The 
village was situated under a hill on the bank of the river, and con- 
sisted of about eighty lodges. These were of a circular and conical 
form, and abont sixteen feet in diameter, being mere tents of dressed 
buffalo skins, sewed together and stretched on long oles inclined 
towards cach other, so as to cross at about half their height. Thus 
the naked tops of the poles diverge in such manner that, if 
were covered with skins like the lower ends, the tent would be shay 
like an hour-glass, and present the appearance of one cone inverted 
‘on the apex of another. 

The forms of Indian lodges ore worthy of attention, each tribe 
having a different mode of shaping and arranging them, so that it is 
easy to tell, on seeing » or an encampment at a distance, to 
what tribe the inhabitants belong. The exterior of the Omaha lo 
rave often a gay and funciful appearance, being painted with undulat. 
ing bands of ted or yellow, or with rude figures of horses, 
deer, and buffaloes, und with human faces painted like full moons, 
four und five fect broad. 

‘The Omuhas were once one of the numerous and powerful tribes 
of the prairies, vieing in warlike might and prowess with the Sioux, 
‘the Pawnecs, the Sauks, the Konzas, and The Tatans, Their wars 
with the Sioux, however, bad thinued ‘their ranks, and the smallpox 
in 1802 had swept off two-thirds of their number. At the time of 
‘Mr. Hunt’s visit, they still boasted about two hundred warriors and 
hunters, but they are now fast melting away, and, before long, will be 
numbered among those extinguished natious of the west that exist 
‘but in tradition. 

‘Tn bis correspondence with Mr. Astor, from this point of his jour. 
ney, Mr. Hunt gives a sed account of the Indian tribes bor on 
the river, They were in continual war with each other, and their 
‘wars were of the most harassing kind; consisting not merely of main 
conflicts and expeditions of moment, involving the sackings, bum. 
Sigs. an massacres of towns and villages, but of individual note of 
treachery, murder, and cold-blooded cruelty, or of vaunting and fool- 
hardy exploits of single warriors, either to avenge some personal 
‘wrong, or gain the vainglorious trophy of a scalp. ‘The lonely hunter, 








‘THE BLACKBIRD. ot 


‘the wandering wayfarer, the poor squaw cutting wood or gatlierin 

torn, was Lsble to be surprised and slaughtered: In this vax, tribes 
were either swept away at once, or gradually thinned out, and savage 
life was surrowided with constant horrors aud alarms. That the mee 
of red men should diminish from year to ycar, and so few should sur- 
vive of the numerous nations which ‘dently once peopled the vast: 
regions of the west, is nothing surprising; it is rather a matter of 
suprise tlat so many should survive, for the existence of a savage 
in these seems little better than a prolonged aud all- besetting 
death. It is, in fact, a caricature of the boasted romance of feu 

times; chivalry in ita mative and uncultured state, and knight-oraniry 





In their more prosperons days, the Omahas looked upon themselves 
as the most powerful and bie of human beings, and eonsidercd 
all created things as made for their peouliar usc und benefit. It is 
this tribe of whose chief, the famous Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba, or Black- 
bird, such savage and romantic stories arc told, Le had died about 
ten years previously to the arrival of Mr. Hunt's pe, but his none 
‘yas still remembered with awe by his people. He was one of the 
first among the Indian chiefs on the Missouri to deal with the white 
traders, and showed great sagacity in lesing his royal dues. When 
a trader arrived in his village, he caused all bis goods to be brought: 
into his lodge and opcued. From these he selected whatever suited 
his sovereign pleasure—blankets, tobacco, whisky, powder, ball, beads, 
amd red paint; and laid the articles ou one side withont deiyning to 
give any coupensation, ‘Then, calling to him his herald or crier, he 
would order him to mount on top of the lodge and summon all the 
tribe to bring im their peltries, and trade with the white man. ‘The 
lodge would soon be crowded with Indians bringing bear, beaver, 
otter, and other skins. No one was allowed to dispute the prices 
fixed by the white trader upon his articles, who took care te 
nify himself five times over for the goods sct apart by the chief 
this way the Feros in enriched himself, ad enriched Be vil? amen, 

became exceedis the traders of the Missouri. 
Hi people, however vec not, equal anled. bya regustion of 
trade which worked so manifestly against them, and begun to show 
signs of discontent. Upon this a crafty and unprincipled trader re- 
Yealed s secret to the Blackbird, by which he miglit acquire untouuded 











sway over his ignorant and titious subjects. He instructed 
him in the poisonous qualities of arsenic, and furnished him with an 
ample ea Of that baneful drag. Brom this tine the Blackbird 
seemed ed with supernat wrers, to possess the gilt of 
Prophecy, and to hold the disposal of life and death within bis hands, 

‘oe to any one who questioned his authority, or dared to dispute 
his commands! The Blackbird Jed his death within a certain 


time, and he had the secret means of verifying his prophees. Within 
the fated period the offender was smiitea with strange and sudden 
disease, and perished from the face of the earth. Every one stood 


2 DARING ACTS OP THE BLACKBIRD: 


aghast it, these me ied examples of his human might, ant 
Sasel to ae nad nee bag nd the 
Slacthicd exjehed « wat 


Tt was not, however, by terror alone that Ie ruled his people; he 
Teme af young end oll” His carn had begun by Laccivy,hoeng 
and eareer ips, having 
boon taken prisoner by the Sioux in early a ede tia cone 
mand, the Omahas obtained great character Jor military prowess, nor 
did He permit ax insult or injury to one of his tribe to, pass un. 
ermiged The Faves venubliions hed ‘alicked & procs 
2 favourite and distinguished Omaha brave. The: Blackbird assem led 
his warriors, led them against the Pawnee town, attacked it with 
irresistible fury, slaughtered a great number of its inhabitants, and 
‘burnt it to the grousd. He waged fierce and bloody war against 
the Ottoes for many years, until peace was effected between them by 
the mediation of the whites. Fearless j in battle, and fond of signaliz- 
ing himself he dazzled his followers by his daring wei Jn attacking 
‘anza village, he rode singly round it, loading and disc charging his 
rifle at the inhabitants as he galloped past them. He kept up in war 
the same idea of myer eid expecassarat power. At one tims, 
when are 3 war ‘party by pie tae across the Prairies, he, he re- 
arged his into the print their foet and 


itedly 
the ‘acl fi te horses, assuring he fol followers mail he would thereby 
ple the fagives 20 that they would easily be overtaken. isin 
fat did overtake tl hem, and destroyed them almost toa man; and 
his victory was considered miraculous, both by friend and foe. By 
co si exploits, he made himself the pride and poast ot 
became popular among them, notwithstanding bis 
de eetacoe 


cing fint, 

ith all his Savage sd tent guulitis, he was sensible of 
ex of female beauty, and espable of love. A war party of the 

Ponors bad, mado s farzy into the lands of the Omens! and car 
off number of women and horses. Doses, ‘The Blaciira wan toured fo hy 
snd tok the fed with all his braves, swearing to “eat up the Pouca 
nation,”—the Indian threat of exterminating war, The Poncas, 
sorely ‘pressed, took refuy Tehind a rade bultack of earthy bot the 
Blackbird kept w 20 galing a fr, that be seemed likely to execute 
his menace. In their extremity they sent forth a herald, the 
calumet or pipe of peace, but he was shot down by order of the 
Blackbird. Another herald was sent forth in similar guise, but he 
shared a like fate. ‘The Ponce chief then, as a last hope, arrayed his 
beautiful daughter in her finest ornaments, and sent her forth with a 


galunet to sue for peace, The, charms of the Indian maid touched 
the stern heart of the Blackbird ; the pipe st her hand, 
smoked it, and from that time a — place between the Poncas 
and the Omabas, 

‘This besutiful damsel, in all was the favourite wife 


whose fate makes so tragic an incident in the atory of the Blackbird. 
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Her youth and beauty had gained an ebsolute over his ragged 
ene that he di ished her above all i diher wives, To 
huabitual gratifieation of his vindictive impulses, however, had taken. 
‘away from him all mastery over his passions, and rendered him liable 
to the most furious transports of In one of these his beautiful 
wife had the misfortune to offend him, when, saddenly drawing his 
knife, We Tai er Galt Bs Soot with a tingle bio: 

In an instant his frenzy was at an end. gazed for a time in 
mute bewilderment upon his vietim; then drawing his buffulo robe 
over his head, he sat down beside the corpse, and remained brosding 
over his crime and his loss. Three days elapsed, yet the chief couti- 
nued silent and motiouless, tasting no food, and apparently sleepless. 
‘It was apprehended that he intended to starve himself to death; his 
people approached him in trembling awo, and entreated him once mors 
to uncover his face and be comforted; but he remained unmoved, At 
Jength one of his warriors brought ina small child, and, laying it on 
the ground, placed the foot of the Blackbird upon its neck. ‘The 
heart of the gloomy savage was touched by this appeal: he threw 
anids lis robes mado an Baranguo upon whal be had done; and from 
that time forward seemed to have thrown the load of grief and remorse 
from his mind. 

Fe still retained his fatal and mysterious secret, and with, it, his 
terrife power; but, though able to deal death to his enemies, he 
conld not avert it from himself or his friends. In 1803 the smallpox, 
that dreadful pestilence, which swept over the land like a fire over the 
prairies, made its appearance in the village of the Omahas. The poor 
farages saw with dumay the savages of salad, loathsome and agp 
nizing in its details, and which set the skill experience of their 
eonjurors and medicine-men at defiance. In a little while, two-thirds 
of the Population were swept from the face of the earth, and the 
doom of the rest seemed sealed. The stoicism of the warrigrs was 
at an end; they became wild and desperate; some set fire to the 





village as @ last means of the pestilence; others, in a frenzy 
of deans, put their wives and to death, that they might be 
spared the agonies of an inevitable disease, and that they might all go 


ie iegeacel Rsor and dismay was at its height, the Blackbird 
was at its 
hinself was struck down with the malady "The 





3a pine of spline, twas to beon » Ell 
four hundred feet in overlooking 
i, from whence he had been secustomed to watch for the barks 

of the white ‘The Mis washes the base of the promontory, 
and, after winding and doubling in many links and mazes in the plain 
, reburns to within nine hundred of its starting place; so 

for thirty miles navigating with sail and oar, the voyagear finds 





EF 


94 BLACERIRD’S TOMB. 
Himself continally near to this singular promontory es if spel 


bom was the dying command of the Blackbird that his tomb should 
be upon the summit of this bill, in which he should be interred, seated 
‘on his favourite horse, that he might overlook his ancient domain, and 
Behold the barks of the white men as they came up the river to tnide 
with his people. 

His ang Me ei faithfully obeyed. His corpse was placed 
astride othe his war-steed, and a mound raised over them on the: atmmais 
‘of the hill. On the top of the mound was erected a staff, from which 
fluttered the banner of the chieftain, and the scalps that he had taken, 

in battle. When the expedition under Mr, Hunt visited that part of 
the country, the staf etl remained, with the fragments of the banner; 
and the superstitious rite of placing food from time to time on the 
mound, for the use of the deceased, was still observed by the Omahas, 
‘That rite has since fallen into disuse, for the tribe itself is almost 
extinct. Yet the hill of the Blackbird continues an object of venera- 
tion to the wandering savage, and a landmark to the voyager of the 
Missouri; and as the vised traveller oomes within sight of its spell- 
bound crest, ‘the mound is pointed out to him from which still, 
‘encloses the grim skeletons of the Indian warrior and his horse. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Wun Mr. Hunt and his party were sojourning at the village of the 
Omahas, three Sioux Indians of ‘They Yankton Abna tribe arrived, 
bringing nny) ‘unpleasant intelligence. They reported tog} certain bands 

‘ioux Tetons, who inhebited a region many es further 
up the Missouri, weré near at hand, sailing the cpp of a party, 
with the avowed intention of 0 posing their 

‘The Sioux Tetons were at time a sort yiraées of the Mis- 
souri, who considered the well-freighted bark of the American trader 
fair game. They had their own traffic with the British merchants of 
the north-west, “zho brought them Bem relay ‘supplies of merchandiso by 
way of the river St. Peter. independent of the Missouri 
traders for their sapplies, ‘hey ko kept no terms with them, but plan- 
dered thera whenever they had an idan opportuity.t has bon insinuated 


that th ipted to by British merchants, 
‘rho mel to Nesp off sl tris fr fbe Lalan td; buf ethos 
lege another motive, and one sevoaring of deeper policy. The 

their i Taterccurse with fhe Break irelors ad acquired the 
tue ot which bad given them vast ast, superiority ‘over other 
tribes higher up the Missourl. ‘They had jemselves also, in 


manner, factors for the upper tribes, supplying them at second hand, 
a ly advanced prices, with ved from the white 
Sioux, therefore, ssw with jealousy the American traders 
Doshng this way wp the Miu foreseeing that the upper tribes 
‘would thus be relieved from all dependence on them for supplies; 
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‘sag, what was worse, would be furnished with fireanns, and elevated 
into formidable rivals. 

‘We have already alluded to a case in which Mr. Crooks sud Mr. 
‘MLellan had been interrupted in a trading voyage by these ruffians 
‘of the river; and, as it is in some degree counected with cirvum- 
stances hereafter to be related, we shall specify it more particularly. 

‘About two years before the time of which we are treating, Crooks 
and M'Lellan were ssorading the river in bouts, with a party of about 
forty mea, bound on one of their trading expeditions to the upper 
tribes, Tn 0s of bends of toe re where So icbeumel i 
deep curve under the impending ‘they suddonly yells 
ond’ shouts above them, and beheld the “fh eekend covered with 
armed savages, It was a band of Sioux warriors, upwards of six 
hundred strong. ‘They brandished their weapons in a menacing 
manner, and ordered the boats tv turn back and land lower down the 
river. ‘Thero was no disputing thes commands, for they had the 
powcr to shower destruction upon the white men, without risk to 
themselves. Crooks and M'Lellan, therefore, turned back with 
feigned aluerity ; and, landing, had an interview with the Sioux. ‘The 
latier forbade them, under pain of cxterminating hostility, from 
attempting to proceed up the river, but offered to trade peacefully 
‘with thom if they would balt where they were. The palty, being 
principally composed of voyageurs, was too weak to contend: with so 
Superior 8 foree, and one 80 easily augmented ; they pretended, thero- 
fore, to comply cheerfully with their arbitrary dictation, and imme- 
diately ed to cul down trees and erect-s tinding house, ‘The 
warrior band departed for their village, which was about twenty 
miles distant, to collect objects of trafic; they left six or eight of 
‘their number, however, to keep watch upon the white men, and scouts 
‘were continually passing to and fro with intelligence. 

“Mr. Crooks saw that it would be impossible to prosecute his voyage 
without the danger of having his boats plundered, and a great. part of 
his men massacred; he determined, however, not to be entirely frus- 
trated in the objects of his expedition. While he continued, therefore, 
-with, great apparent camestness and assiduity, the construction of the 
trading house, he despatched the hunters and truppers of his party in 
@ canoe to make their way up the river to the original place of desti- 
ustion, there to busy themselves in trapping and collecting peltries, 
and to await his arrival at some future 

As soon as the detachment had sufficient time to ascend the 
hostile, eguntry of the Sioux, Mr. Crooks suddenly broke up his 
feigned trading establishment, embarked his men and effects, and, 
after giving the astonished rear-guart of savages 2 pling aad indig- 
nant message to take to their countrymen, pushed down the river 
with all speed, sparing neither oar nar ,, day nor night, until 
fairly beyond the swoop of these river hawks. 

‘What increased the irritation of Messrs. Crooks and M‘Lellan at 
this mortifying check to their gainful enterprise, was the information 





at it; the Sioux, it is said, 

having been instigated io this outrage by Mr. Manuel Lisa, the 
leading partner and of the Missouri Fur Company, already 
mentioned. This intelligence, whether true or false, so roused the 
fiery temper of M'Lellan, thet he swore, if ever he fell in with Lisain 
the Indian country, he would shoot him on the spot ; amode of redress 
fectly in unison with the character of the man, and the code of 

nour prevalent. beyond the frontier. 

‘Uf Crooks and M'Lellan had been ied by the insolent con- 
duct of the Sioux Tetons, and the loss which it had occasioued, those 
freebooters had heen no less indignant at being outwitted by the 
white men, and disappointed of their anticipated gains, and it was 
apprehended they would. be particularly hostile against the present 
expedition, when they should earn thet these gentlemen were engaged 
in 


All these causes of uneasiness were concealed as much as possible 
from the Canadian voyageurs, lest they should become intimidated ; 
it was impossible, however, to the rumours brought by tho 
Indians _ Jeaking, gut = became gubjeots < gossiping and 
exaggeration. ‘Omahas, too, on returning from a 
hunting excursion, reported that two men heen killed some dis- 
‘tance above, by a band of Sioux. Tits edited fo the fous thet abesdy 
hegan to be excited. ‘The voyageurs pictured to themselves banc 
of ferce warriors stationed wong rack bank of the river, by whom 
‘they would be exy to be shot down in their boats; or lurki 
hordes, who would set on them at night, and massacre them in their 
encampments. Some lost heart, and proposed to return, rather than 
fight way, and, in a manner, run the gauntlet through the 
country of these piratical marauders. In fact, three men deserted 
while at this village. Luckily, their was supplied by three 
others who happened to be there, and who were prevailed on to joix 
the expedition by promises of liberal pay, and by being fitted out and 
equipped in complete style. 

ithe irresclution and discontent visible among some of his people, 

is times almost to mutiny, and the occasional desertions which 
took plaoe while thus wong fendly tribes, and within reach of the 

ly to the anaieties of Mr. Hent, and rendered 
‘him eager to press forward and leave a hostile tract bebind him, so 
that it would be as perilous to return ss to keep on, and no one 

"hsathagiy an the 15th of May, he departed from the village of 

ly, on the > from 
the Omahas and et forward toads the country of the sone 
came 








to 
betokened the commencement of the ammual flood, caused 
melting of the suow on the Rocky mountains, and the vernal rains of 
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As thoy were now entering a where foes might be Ising in 
wait on cither bank, it was in hunting for game, tv con- 
fine themselves principally to the islauds, which soimetimes exteud to 
considerable length, and ure beautifully wooded, afiording ubundant 
pasturage and glade, On one of these they killed three buffulocs and 
two eiks, and, halting on the of a heautiful prairie, made a 
sumptuous hnoter’s repast. They had not long resumed their boats 
and pulled wong the river banks, when they descried a canoe approuch. 
ing uavigated hy two men, whom, to their surprisc, th 
to be white men. They proved ta be two of thes eo 
Jess wanderers of the wilderness, the trappers. Their names were 
Bevjanin Jones and Alexander Carson. ‘They had been for 
yeurs past hunting aud trapping mear the head of the Missouri, aud 
‘vere thus floating for thowamnds of miles in wcoekloahcl, down & 
turbulent stream, through regiou avuge tibes, yet 
apparently as casy and unconcerned us if navigating sceuvely ia the 
muidat of civilization. 

The acquisition of two such hardy. esperienced, and dueniless 
hunters, was peculiarly desirable at the preseut moment. ‘They 
needed but little persuasion. ‘The wildeviess is the hane of the 
trapper; like the sailor, he cares but little to which point af the 
compass he steers; and Joues and Carsou readily alamdoaed their 
voyage to St. Louis, and turued their faces towards the Mucky 
auountains and the Paeitie, 

The two naturulists, Mr. Bmdbury and Mr, Nuttall, who had 
joined the expedition at St. Louis, still accompanied it, and pursued 
their researches on all occasions. Mr. Nuttall seems to have heen 
exclusively devoted to his seicutifie pursuits. Le wus a zvalous 
botanist, and all his euthusiasin was uwakened at deholdingg w new 
world, as it were, opening pen hina in the boundless prairies, clad in 
the vernal and varicgated robe of unknown flowers. Whenever the 
boats landed st meal times, or for auy temporary purpose, he would 
spring on shore and set out on a lant for new specimens. Every 
plant or flower of a rare or unknown species was eagerly seized as 

ize. Delighted with the treasures spreading themselves out hefore 
him, he went groping and stumbling along among # wilderness of 
sweets, forget of everything but his immediate pursuit, and had 
often 1o be sought after when the boats were about to resume their 
course. At such times he would be found far off in the prairies, 
or up the course of some potty stream laden with plants of al 
















































The Canadian voyageurs, who arc a class of people that know 
nothing out of their immediate line, and with constitutional levity 
make 8 jest of anything they cannot understand, were extremely 
Puzeled by this passion for collecting whet they considered mero 
lseless weeds, When they saw the ‘worthy botanist coming back 
leavy laden with his end treasuring them up as care- 
fally'as a miser would his board, they used to make merry among 

e 


98 2m, BRADBURY’S RAMBLE. 
themselves at his ing him as some whimsical kind of 
expense, regarding 


‘Mr. Bradbary was less exclusive in his tastes and habits, and com- 
bined the hunter and sportsman with the naturalist. He took his 
rifle or fowling-piece with him in his geological researches, conformed 
to the hardy end rugged habits of the men around him, and of course 
gained favour in their eyes. He had a strong relish for incident end 
adventure, was curious In observing sevage manners and savage life, 
and ready ta join any hunting or other cxeursion. Even now, that 
the expedition was proceeding through 2 dangerous neighbourhood, 
he could not check his propensity to ramble. observed, on 
the evening of the 22nd of May, that the river made a great 
bend, which would take up the navigation of the following duy, he 
determined to proft by the cirenmsiauce. On the morning of the 
28nd, therefore, instead of embarking, he filled his shot pouch with 
parched corn, for provisions, and set off to cross the neck on foot, and 
meet. the buats in the aftersoon at the opposite side of the bend,’ Mr. 
Hunt felt uncasy ot his venturing thus alone, and reminded him that 
‘be was in an enemy’s country; but Mr. Bradbury made Light of the 
danger, and started off cheerily upon his ramble. His day was passed 

asantly in traversing a bewutiful track, making botanical and geo- 

ical researches, aud observing the habits of an extensive village of 
pric dogs, at which he made several incfectual shots, without con 
‘sidering the risk he ran of attracting the attention of any sa 
‘that might be lurking in the ueigh! |. In fact, be had totaly 
forgotten the Sioux Tetons, and’ all the perils of the country, when, 
about the middle of the aftersoop, as he stood near the river bank, 
and was looking out for the boat, he suddenly felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder. Starting and turning round, be beheld a naked savage with 
‘& bow bent, and the arrow pointed at hia breast. In an instant his 
pars Tovelled and his hand upon the Jock. ‘The Indian drew his 

still further, but forbore to launch the shaft. Mr, Bradbury, 

with admirable presence of mind, reflected that the savage, if hostile 
in his intents, would have shot him without giving him a chance of 
defence; he paused, therefore, and eld out his hand. ‘The other tok 
it in aign of friendship, and demanded in # Tnnguage whe 
be was 0 Big Knife, or American. He eaves! the affirmative, 
and ing whether the other were a Sioux. To his t relief he 
found that he was a Ponca. By this time, two other Indians came 
running up, and all three laid hold of Mr. Bradbury, and seemed dis 
posed to compel him to go off with them among the hills. He resisted, 
ead sitting ny 








on # sand hill, contrived to amuse tiem with ¢ 

pocket-compass, When the of this was exhansted they again 
zeized him, but he now 3 small microscope. This new 
‘wonder again fixed the attention of the savages, who have far more 
cariosit han it has oem hes to low then. ae 
one of them up ve @ war-whoop. 

‘The band of the hardy fst was agein on Hs gun, and he wes 


& BAPYLING REPLY, » 


prepared to make battle, when the Indian pointed dawn the tiver and 
revealed the true cause of his yell. It was the mast of one of the 


hosts appearing bore the low willows which bordered the stream, 
Me. ry felt infinitely relieved by the sight. ‘The Indians on 
‘their part now showed signs of 5 jon, and were disposed to 


rift away ; but he assared them of good treatment and something 10 
drink if they would accompany him on board of the boats. ‘They 
lingered for atime, but disappeared before the boats came to Ind. 
the following morning they appeared at the camp accompani 
hy soveral of them tribe. “With them came also a white man who * 
announced himself as a bearing missives for Mr. Hunt. 
In fact, he bronght a Jetter from Mr. Manuel Lisa, partuer and agent 
of the Missouri Fur Company. As has already been mentioned, this 
fratleman was going in search of Me. Henry and his party, who had 
3 from the forks of the Missouri hy the ‘Blackfeet 
Indians, and had shifted his post somewhere beyond the Rocky 
‘Mountains, Mr. Lisa had left St, Louis three weeks wlter Mr. Hunt, 
and having heard of the hostile intentions of the Sion, had anade tho 
exertions to overtake hi, that they might pass through the 
part of the river together, He had twenty stout oarsmen, 
in his service, and they plied their oars so vigorously, that he had 
reached the Ouuaha village just four days after the departure of Mr. 
Hunt. ‘From this place he despatched the messenger in question, 
ing to his overtaki barges os they toiled up against the 
streom, and were delayed by the windings of the river. The purport 
of his letter was to entreat Mr. Hunt to wait until he could come up 
with him, that they might unite their forees and be a protection to 
cach other in their perilous course through the country of the Sioux. 
Tn fact, as it was afterwards ascertained, Lise was apprehensive that 
if. Hunt would dp him some ill oflce with the Bion ds secu 
jis own passage throvgh their count retending that he with 
whom they ra accustomed to re his wag to them with 
plentifal supply of goods, He feared, too, that Crooks and M‘Lellan 
Yrould take this opportunity to retort apon him the perfidy which they 
accused him of having used two years previously among these vory 
Sioux. In this respect, however, he did them signal injustice. ‘There 
az Re ouch thing ig covert. desi or treachery in their thought; bu 
‘MLelian, when he heard that Lisa was on his way up the river, 
renewed hig open threat of shooting him the moment he met him on 
‘The representations made Crooks and M‘Lellan of the treachery 
they had experi ed ot hasied. on the part of Lise had great 
Rite. Hunt, especially when he Fenollected the obstacles 
had been thrown in his own way by that gentleman at St. Louis, 
He doubted, therefore, the fair dealing of Lisa, and feared that, should 
they enter the Sioux country together, the laticr might make use of 
‘his imflaenoe with that tribe, as he had in the case of Crooks and 
MLellax, sau instigate them to oppose his progres Up the rier, 
& 
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He sent back, therefore, an answer calculated to beguile Lisa, 
assuring him that he would wait for him at the Poncas village, which 
‘was but a little distance in advance ; but no sooner had the messeng 
departed, than he pushed forward with all diligence. barely stoppmg 
at the village to procure a supply of dried buffalo meat, and haslening 
to leave the other party as far behind as possible, thinking there was 
Jess 1» be appreicaded front the open Iostiliy of Ludian foes, thon 
from the quiet strategy of un Iudian trader. 









CHAPTER XVII. 


Jr was about noon when the party left the Poncas village, about 
league heyoud which they passed the mouth of the Quicourt, or Rapid 
yiver (called, in the original Freuch, au Qué Court). After 
having prroccede:l some distance further, they lunded, and encamped 
for the night. Jo the evening camp, the voyagenrs gossiped, as usual, 
over the events of the day; and especially over intelligence picked 
up among the Poueas. hese Indians had confined the previons 
reports of the hostile intentions of the Sioux, and had assurcd them 
that five tribes, or bands, of that ficree nation were actually assembled. 
higher up the river, and waiting to cut them off, This evening gossip, 
and the terrific storics of Fudiun warfare to which it gave mse, Les 
duced a strong effect npon ihe imaginations of the irresolute; and on 
the morning it was discovered that the two men, who had jomed the 
party at ‘the Maha village, and been so bounteonsly fitted out, had 
lescrtod in the course of the night, carrsing with them all their equip- 
ments. As it was known that one of them could not swim, it was 
hoped that the banks of the Quicourt river would bring them to a halt. 
A general pursuit was therefore instituted, but without succass, 
the fallowing moming (May 26ih), as they were all on. shore, 
‘breukfasting on one of the beautiful banks of the river, they observed 
twocanoesdesecmling alouzthe opposite side. By the aid of spy-lasses, 
they ascertained that there were two white men in one of te cunoes, 
and oue in the ather, A gun was discharged, which called the atten- 
tion of the voyageurs. who crossed over. They proved to be three 
Kentucky hunters, of the true “ “stamp. Their names 
were Edward Robinson, John Hoback, and Jacob Riser. Robinson 
was a veteran backwoodman, sixty-six years of age. He had heen. 
one of the first scttlers of Kentucky, and engaged in many of the 
conflicts of the Indians on “The Bloody Ground.” Jn one of these 
battles he had been sealped, and he still wore @ handkerchief bound 
sound his head {o protect the part. ‘These men had passed several 
ears in the upper wilderness. They had been in the service of the 
Missouri Company under Mr. Heayy, and had crossed the Rocky 
jnountains with him in the preeeding year, when driven from his post 
on the Missouri, hy the hostilities of the Blackfeet. After srossing 
the mountains, Mr. Henry had established himself on one of the he: 
‘branches of the Columbia river. There they had remained with him 
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for some months, bunting and ing, until, having satisfied their 
wandering propensities, they felt to relurn to their families 
aud comfortable homes which they had left in Kentucky. ‘They had 
accordingly made their way back aeross the mountains, and down the 
rivers, wa wee in sant sates for St, Louis, sehen flu suddenly 
interrupted. The sight of a powerful party of traders, trappers, 
hmnters, and voyageurs, well armed and equipped, Furuished at all 
ywints, in high health and spirits, and hauqueting lustily on the green 
margin of the river, was a spectacle equally stimulating to theso 
veleran backwoodmen with the glorious array of a campaigning army 
to an old soldier; but when they leamed the grand scope and extent 
of the enterprise in hand, it was irresistible : i 
all the charms of green Kentucky, vanished from their thoughts; 
They cust loose their eauocs to deift down the stream, and joyfully 
enlisted in the band of adventurers. ‘They cugaged on “similar 
terns with some of the other hunters, ‘The company was to Gt them 
out, and keep them supplied with the requisite equipments aud 
amunitions, aud they were to yicld one half of the produce of their 
hunting and rapping 
‘The addition of three such stanch recruits was extremely accopt- 
able ut this dangerous part of the river, ‘Thr knowledge of the 
country which they had acquired, also, in their journeys, and bunting 
excursions along the rivers and amoug the Rocky mountains, was 
important; in fact, the information derived from them indneod Mr. 
‘Hunt to alter his future course. He had hitherta intended to pro- 
ceed hy the route taken hy Lewis and Clarke in their fainous exploring 
expedition, ascending the Missouri to iis forks, und thenee going, by 
id, across the mountains, ‘These men informed hin, however, that 
om aking that course he would have to pass through the counts 
infested by the savage tribe of the Blackfect, and would he pe 





to their hostilities; they being, as has already been observ 
asperated to deadly animosity against the whit, on secount of tho 
death of one of their tribe by the hunds of Captain Lewis. They 
xatvised him rather to pursue a route more to the southward, being the 
sume by which they had returned. ‘This would carry them over the 
mountains about whero the head waters of the Platte and tho Yellow- 
stone take their rise, at a place much more casy und praclicable than 
that where Lewis and Clarke had crossed. In pursuing this course, 
also, he would pass through a country abounding with game, where 
he would have a better chance of ing a coustant supply of pro~ 
visions than by the other route, and Tun less risk of molesta- 
tion from the Blackfvet. Should he adopt this advice, it wauld bo 
better for him to abandon the river at the Aricura town, at which ke 
would arrive in the course of afew days. As the Indians of that 
town possessed horses in abundance, eight pulse 8 sutlicient 
usnber of them for his great journey 0 which would commence 

that place. 

After reflecting on this advice, and cousulting with his associates, 


‘The prairics bordering on the river were gaily painted with innume- 
Mble tome estsctig the motiey conker colours of Terk 
caxpet, The bean islands also, on which they ocasionaly 
presented the appearance of mingied grove and garden. The trees 
Were often covered with clambertag: geape ines a blossom, whith 
Perfwned the air. Botween the stately masses af the groves were 
grassy lawns and giodes, studded with flowers, or interspersed with 
Tose-bushes in full bloom. ‘These islands were often the resort of the 
Inufiulo, the elk, and the antelope, who bed made innumerable paths 
aanong the tree and thickets, which had tho effect ofthe mazy walks 
and alleys of parks und shubberies, Sometimes, where the river 
passed between high banks and blufs, the roads, made by the tramp 
of buffaloes for many ages along the face of the heights, looked like 
#0 many well-traveled highways. At other places, the banks were 
banded with great veins of iron ore, laid bare by the abrasion of the 
river. At one place the course of ihe river was nearly in a straight 
ine for about fifteru miles, The banks sloped. gently to its margin, 
without single tree, but bordered with grass and herbago of a vivid 
green. cach ‘bank, for the whole fifteen miles, extended a 
stripe, one hundred yards in breadth, of n deep rusty brown, indicating 
an inexhaustible bed of iron, through the centre of which the Missouri 
had wor its way. Indications of the continuance of this bed were 

observed highor up the river. It is, in fact, one of the 
mineral magazines which nature has provided in the hear’ of this vast 
realm of fertility, and which, in connesion with the imnense beds of 
coal on the same river, seem up as the elements of the future 
‘wealth and power of the mighty west. 

‘The sight of these mineral treasures greutly excited the curiosity 
of Mr, Bradbury, and it was tantalizing to him to be checked in his 
scientific researches, end obliged to forego his wal rambles on shore 
but they were now enteriug the fated country of the Sioux Tetons, in 
which it was dangerous to wander about unguarded, 

‘This country extends for some days’ journey along the river, and 
consists of vast prairies, here and there diversitied by swelling hills, 
and cut up by ravines, the channels of turbid streams in the rainy 
seasons, but almost destitute of water during the heats of summer. 
‘Here and there, on the sides of the hills, or along the alluvial borders 
aad otioms ofthe ravine, are groves and sire of foresa; but for 

most country presented to the eye @ waste, 
Severed with herbage, but wethout Gees ; 

The soil of this immense region is strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, copperas, slum, 5 earths i 
8 deep tinge to the streams 
crumbling of the banks 
‘yer much of the colouring matter 
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ver this vast track the roving bands of the Sioux Tetons hold 

their vagrant sway; subsisting by the chase of the bufalo, the elk, the 

deer, and the ‘antelope, and’ waging rthless waxfre with other 
ing tri 


‘As the boats made their way up the stream bordered by this Ind 

of danger, many of the Canadian vorageurs, whose fears bad been 

vrakened, would regard with a distrustful eye the boundless waste 
extending on each side. All, however, was silent, and apparent) 
untenauted by a lnman being. Now and then a herd of deet wo 

be seen feeding tranquilly amang the flowery herbage, or a line of 
huffatocs, like @ caravan’ on its march, moving across the distant 
profile of the prairie. ‘The Canadians, however, began to apprehend 
an ambush in every thicket, and to regard the road tranquil plain as 
a sailor eyes some shallow and perfidious sca, which, {hough sionth 
and safe to the eye, conceals the lurking rock or treaclervus shoal, 
‘Yhe very name of a Sioux became a watchword of terror, Not an clk, 
a wolf, 6r any other animal, could appear an the hills, but the bouts 
resmunded with exclamations from stem to stern, “Voila les Sioux?” 
“ voile les Sioux!" ("Thee are the Sioux! There are the Sioux !) 
Whenever it was practicable, the night encampment was on somo 
island in the centre of the stream. 

On the morning of the 31st of May, as the travellers were break- 
fasting on the right bavk of the river, the usual alarn was given, hut 
with more reason, as two Indians actually made their appearance om 
a bluif 9a the opposite or north-east side, and harangued them in a 
loud voice. As 1t was impossible at that distance to distinguish what 
they said, Mr. Hunt, after breakfast, crossed the river with Pierre 
Dorion, the interpreter, and advanced boldly to converse with them, 
while the rest remained watching in mute suspense the movements of 
the parties. As soon ay Mr. Hunt landed, ony of the Indians disap- 
peared behind the hill, but shortly reappeared on horseback, and 
went scouring off across the heights. Mr. Hunt held some ron- 
ference with the remaining savage, nnd then recrossed the river to bis 


party. 

‘These two Indians proved to be spies or scouts of a lange war 
party encamped about a league off, and numbering two hundred and 

shty lodges, or about six hundred warriors, of three different tribes 

Sioux; the Yangtons Ahna, the Tetons Bois-brulé, and the Tetons 
‘Min-nakine-azzo. ‘They expected daily to he reinforced by two other 
tribes, and had been waiting eleven days for the arrival of Mr. Hunt's 

rty, with a determination to their progress up the river; 

ing resolved to prevent all the white men with their 
enemies the Aricaras, Mandans, and Minatarces. The Indien who 
had galloped off on horseback had goue to give notice of the approach, 
of the party, so that they might now look out for some ficree scenes 
with those piratical savages, of whom they had received sa many 
formidable accounts. 

‘The party braced up their spirits to the encounter, and, re-embark. 
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ing, pulled resolutely wp the stream. An istand for some time 
jatervened between them and the opposite side of the river; but on 
lenting the upper end, they rame in fall view of the hostile shore. 
There was a ridge of hills down which the savages were pouring in 
great numbers, soine on horseback, and some on foot. Reconnoitring: 
them with the aid of glasses, they perceived that they were all in 
warlike: acray, painted and decorated for battle, Their weapons 
were bows and arrows, and a few short carhines, aud most of thom 
had round shields. Altogether, they had a wild and gallant appear- 
ance, aud, taking possession of a point which commanded the river, 
Fuiged theinselves along the balk as if prepared to dispute, the 
passage. 

‘At sight of this formidable front of war, Mr. Hont and his com- 

anions hold eouncd together, It was plain that the rumours they 

id heard were correct, and the Sioux were determined to oppose 
their progress by force of arms. To attempt to clnde them and con- 
tinue long the river was out of the question, ‘The strength of the 
mid-eurrent was too violent to be withstood, und the boats were 
oblized to asceud along the river bauks. ‘These bauks were often 
Mig aud perpendicular, affording the savages frequent stations, from 
whence, sufe themselves, and almost uusern, they might shower down 
their missiles upon the boats below, and retreat ut will without 
danger fiom pursuit. Nothing aj yparetly remained, therefore, but 
to fight or turn back. The Sionsx far outnambercd them, it is truc, 
but theie own party was ubonv sixty strong, well arined und supplies 
with ammunition; and beside their guns aud rifles, they Lad a swivel 
and two howilzers mounted in the boats. Should they sueceed in 
Dreaking this India force by one viguions assault, it was likely they 
would be deterd from making any future attack of consequence, 
‘The fighting ullernative was, ferctire, instantly adopted, and the 
bouts pulled to shore nearly appnsite to the hostile force, Here the 
anns were all examined and put in order. ‘The swivel and howitzers 
were then loaded with powder and discharged, to let the savages 
know by the evort how formidably they were provided. ‘The noise 
echoed ‘along the shores of the river, aud must have startled the 
warriors, who were only accustomed to the sharp reports of rifles. 
‘The same picees were then loaded with as many bullets as ‘they 
would probibly beur; after whieh, the whole party embarked, ani 
pulled across the river. The Indians remained watching them in 
silence, their painted forms and visages ziaring in the sun, and their 
feathers fluttcring in the breeze. ‘The poor Canadians eyed them 
with rueful glances, and now and then a fearful ejaculation would 
escape then. ‘Parbleu! this is a sad serape we are in, brother!” 
‘would one mutter to the next oarsman. the other would 


. 
reply, “we are not toa wedding, ' 

Woon" ‘he bostsSarval salen aia ot, the hunters and other 
fighting persouages on board scized their weapons, and prepared for 
action As thoy rose to tire, # confusion took place among the 
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sarages, ‘They displayed their buffalo robes, raised them with both 
‘ands above their reads, and then spread them before them ou the 
ground. At sight of this, Pierre ion eagerly cried out to the 
party not to fire, as this movemeut was a peaceful signal, aud an 
Invilation to a parley. Immediately, about a dozen of the principal 
‘warriors, separating from the rest, descended ta the edge of tho 
iver, lighted a fire, seated themselves in a semicircle round if, and, 
Aisslaving the calumet, invited the party to land. Mr. It! now 
called a council of the partners on board of his boat. The question, 
wos, whether to trusi the amicable overtures of these fervcious 
people? It was determined in the afirmative ; for, otherwise, there 
way uo alternative but to fight them, ‘The main body of the’ parly 
were ordercl to remain on board of the boats, keeping within shot, 
and prepared to fire in case of auy_ sigus of treachery; while Mr, 
Hunt and the other partners (EK Crooks, aud Mitel) 
proceeded to land, accompanied b utcrpreter and Mr. Braul 
‘The chiefs, who awaited Uiem on the margin of the river, 
renained seated in their seuicirele, without sticring a limb or 
jnoving a muscle, motionless as snk 
his companions advanced without hi mn, aut took there seats on, 
the sand, s0 a5 to complete the ci ‘The band of warriors who 
Fined the banks above stood looking down in silent groups and. 
clusters, some ostentationsly equipped and decorated, others culircly 
aaked, but fuutastically painted, and all variously armed. 

"Ms pipe of peaeo was mow brought forward with due cerenany. 
The bowl waa Of a, spocice of ro] etano resembling. porphyry ; {hs 
stem was six feet in leugth, decorated with tufts of hocsediir dyed 
red. ‘The pipe-bearer stepped within the circle, lighted the pipe, 
held it towards the sun, then towards the different points of the 
compass, after which, he handed it to the principal chic. The latter 
smoked a few whitfs, then, holding the head of the pipe in his hand, 
offered ihe other end to Mr. Huut, and to cach one successively in 
the circle. When all hud smoked, it, was considered that an assur- 
ance of good faith aud amity had been interchanged, Mz. Hunt now 
mde a speech in French, whicl was interpreted, as ee provecded, by 
Pierre Dorion. He informed the Sioux of the real object of the 
expedition of himself and his companions, which was, wot to trado 
with any of the tribes up the river, but fo cross the mountaius to 
the great salt lake in the west, in search of some of their brathers, 
whoin they hed not scen fr eleven months. That he had heard 
of the intention, of the Sioux to oppose his passage, and was prc 
red, as they might see, to effect it at all hazards; nevertheless, his 
elings towards the Sioux were friendly, in proof of heb, lee ack 
brought them a present of tobacco and corn. So saying, he ordered 
about fifteen caroties of tobacco, and as many bags of corn, to be 
‘brought from the boat, and laid in a heap near the cowneil fire. 

The sight of these presents mollified the chieftain, who had doubt. 
legs been previously rendered considerate by the resolute conduct of 
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the white men, the judicious disposition of their little armament, the 
i 





completeness of their equipments, and the compact array of battle 
which they presented. "He made in reply, in which be 
stated the object of their hostile assem! faich had been merely 


to prevent. supplies of arms and ammunition from going to the 
Aritaras, Mandans, and Minataress, with whom they were at war; 
ut heing now convinced that the party were carrying no supplies of 
the kind, but merely proceeding in quest of their brothers beyond 
the mountains, they would not impede them in their voyage. He 
concluded by thanking them for their present, and advising them to 
excamp on the opposite side of the river, 6s he had some young men 
among his warriors for whose discretion he could not be answerable, 
and who might be troublesome. 

Here ended the conferenee : they ull arose, shook hands, and parted. 
‘Mr, Hunt and his companions re-embarked, and the boats proceeded 
‘on their course, unmolested. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Os the afternoon of the following day (Juno Ist) they arrived at 
at bend, where the river winds fur ubout thirty niles round a 
circular peninsula, the neck of which is not above two thonsund 
ards across. On’ the succceding morning, at an early hour, they 
escrivd two Indians standing on a high bank of the river, waving 
and spreading their bufialo robes in sigus of amity, ‘They immedi- 
siely pried to shore and landed. Gn approaching the savages, how- 
ever, the latter showed evident symptoms of alarm, spreading out 
their arms horizontally, uecording to their mode of supplicating clo- 
mney. | The seisou Was scan oxpsined. They proved to be tno 
chiefs of the very war party that had brought Messrs, Crooks and 
‘M-Lellan to a stiud two years before, and obliged them to escape 
down the river. ‘They ran to embrace these gentlemen, as if delighted 
to meet with thei; yet they evidently feared some retaliation of 
their past miscondnet, nor were they quite at easo until the pipe of 
peace had been smoked. 

‘Mr, Hunt having been informed that the tribe to which these men 

had killed three white men during, the preceding summer, 
reproached them with the crime, and fed their reasons for such 
savage hostility. “We kill white men,” replied one of the chiefs, 
“because white mca kill us. That very man,” added he, pointing to 
Carson, one of the Dew recruits, “led one of our hrothers last 
summer. The three white men were slain to avenge his death.” 

The chief was correct in his reply. Carson admitted that, being 
with a party of Ancorse on the binks of the Missour, ond seeing 
‘war party of Sioux on the opposite side, he had fired with his rifle 
across, It wes a random shot, made without much expectation of 
edfect, for the river was full balf a mile in breadth. Unluckily it 
brought down a Sioux warrior, for whose wanton destruction three- 
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fold vengeance had been taken, as had been stated. In thix way 
outrages are frequently committed on the natives by thoughtless or 
mischievous white men; the Indians retaliate according to a law of 
their code, which requires ood for Wood: blood ; Sete oe of hat with 
them is resounds tl ‘l and is repre- 
tented as wanton and unprovoked ; the neighbourhood is roused To 
arms; a war ensues, which ends in the destruction of half the tribe, 
the ruin of the rest, and their expulsion from their hereditary homes, 
Such: ia too often the real history of Indian warfare, which in gencral 
is traced up only to some vindictive act of a savage; while the 
ouirage of the scoundrel white man that provoked it is sunk in 
lence. 

‘The two chicfs, having smoked their pipe of peace, and received a 
few presents, departed well satisfied. In a little while two others 
appeared ov horseback, znd rode up xireast of the boats. They had 
seen the presents given to their eomrades, but were dissatisfied with 
‘them, and came after the Loats to ask for wore. Reing somewhat 
veremptory and insolent in their dewsands, Mr. Lunt gave then, at 
refusal, and threatened, if they or any of their tribe followed lim 
with si demands, to treat’ them us enemies. ‘They turned and 
rode otf iu a furious passion. As he was rant what force these 
chiefs might have behind the hills, and as it was very possible they 
might take advantage of some pass of the river to attack the boats, 
‘Mr. Hunt called all strasters on boar, and prepared for such emer- 
gency: It was agreed that the Jarge boat commanded by Mr. Hunt 
should ascend along the north-east side of the river, and the three 
smaller boats along the south side, By this arrangement each party 
would command a vicw of the opposite heights above the heads an 
out of the sight of their companions, and could give the alarm should 
they porceive any Indians lurking there. ‘The signal of alarm was to 
be ivo shots fied in quick sueeesi tty ay 

oats procecded for the greater part of the day without seeing 

any signs of an enemy. About four o'clock in 4 afternoon, the 
large bost, commanded by Mr. Hunt, came to where the river was 
divided by slong sand bar, which apparently, however, left. suflie 
cient channel between it and the shore along which they were 
advancing. He kept up this channel, therefore, for some distance 
until the water proved too shallow for the boat. It wes necessary, 
therefore, to put about, return down the channel, and puil round the 
lower end of the sand bar into the main stream. Just as he had 
fiTon anders to this eBect to hismen, two signal guns were fired from 
‘boats on the opposite side of the river. At the saine moment a 

file of savage warriors was observed poaring down from the impend- 
ing bank, and ithering on the shore at the lower end of the bar, 
‘were evidently 9 war party, being armed with tows and arrows, 

lubs and carbines, and round bucklers of buffalo hide, and 

their naked bodies were painted with black and white stripes. The 
natural inference was, that they belonged to the two tribes of Sioux 
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which had heen expected by the great war party, and that they had 
heen invited to hostility by the two chiefs who had been by 
the rofusal and the menace of Mr. Hunt. Here then was a fearful 
predicament, Mr. Hunt and his crow seemed caught as it were in a 
trap. ‘The Indians, ta the number of about a hundred, had already 








taken possesion of a point ear which the boat would have to pass: 
others kept pouring down the bank, and it was probable that some 
‘would remain poster! on the top of tiie height. 





"Phe hazardous situation of Mr. Hunt was perceived hy those in 
the other hoats, and they hastened to his assistance. ‘They were at 
some distance above the sand bar, however, and on the opposite side 
of the river, and saw, with intense anxiety, the number of savages 
continually augmenting, at the lower end of the channel, so that. the 
boat would he exposed to a fearful attack before they could render 
then any wssistance, ‘Their anxiety increased ax thoy saw Mr. Hunt 
aud his ‘party deseendivg the channel, and dauntlessly approachin 
‘the point of danger ; but it suddenly changed into surprise on Teh 
ing the boat pass by the savage hord unmolested, and stecr out safely 
into the broad river, 

‘The next moment the whole band of warriors was in motion. They 
ran along the bauks until they were onposte, to the boats, then, 
throwing by their weapons and ‘buffalo robes, plunged inta the riv 
waded and’swam off to the boats, and surrounded them in crows 
secking to shake hands with every individeal on hourd ; for the Indians 
ive long since found this to be the white man’s token of amity, and 
they rarry it to an extreme. 

All uneasiness was uow xt an end, The Indians proved to be 

ine pe ty of Aricaras, Mandans, and Minatarecs, consisting of three 
hundred ‘warriors, and bound on a foray against the Sioux. Their 
war pls were abandoned for tho present, and they determined to 
retutn to the Arieara town, where they hoped to obtain from the 
white men arms and anmmmition that would enable them to take the 
field with advantage over their enemies. 

‘The boats now sought the first convenient place for encowping. 
‘Tho tents were pitched; the warriors fixed their camp at ubout a 
hundred yards distant; provisions were furnished from the hoats 

“sufficient for all parties; there was hearty though rude feasting in 
both camps, and in the evening the red ‘warriors cntertained their 
white friends with dances and songs, that lasted until after midnight. 

On the following morning (July 8), the trarcllers re-embarked, and 
took » temporary leave of lian friends, who intended to pro- 
cced immediately for the Aricara town, where they expected to arrive 
in three days, Jong, before the boats could reach there. Mr. Hunt 
had not proceeded far before the ehief came galloping along the shore, 
and made signs for a parley. He said his people could not go home 
satisfied unless they had something to take with them to prove that 
they had met with the white men. Mr. Hunt understood the drift of 
the speech, and made the chief a present of a cask of powder, a bag 
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of balls, and three dozen of knives, with which he was highly pleased, 
‘While the chief was reociving these presents, an Indian came running 
along the shore and announced that a boat, filled with white men, 
was coming up the river. This was by no meaus agrovable tidings to 
Mr. Hunt, who directly concluded it'to be the boat of Mr. Manuel 
Lisa ; and he was vexed to find ilat wert and adventurows trader 
upon his keels, whons he ltd hoped to have out manceuvred, and left 
far hehiud. Lisa, however, was too much experienced in the wiles of 
Andian trade to be hulled by the promise of waiting for him wt the 
Pouens village; on the contrary, ead allowed. Iimscit uo repose, 
und had strained every nerve to overtake the rival party, aud, 
himself of the moonlight, had even sailed during a considerable 
the night. In this he was partly prompted hy his appreker 
the Sionx, having met s oat whieli bad’ prohably pus 
‘Muut's party in the night, aud which lind bec fired ino by these 
savages, 

Ost hearing that Lisa was so near at jrnd. Me. Hunt pereeived 
thut, it was useless to atteimpt, uny Jonger to evade him ; after pro- 
ceeding a few miles further, therefore, he came to a Indi, and wated. 
for him to come up, In a little while, the barge of List made its 
Appearance. It came aweeping gently up the river, manned by his 
twenty stout oarsmen, and armed by w swivel mounted ut the bow, 
The whole number on board amonnted to tweniy-six 
whom was Mr. Henry Breckenridge, then a young, ente 
anan, who was a mere passenger, tepted hy nolious of 
accompany Mr. Lisa, He hus since made himself known by 
writings, amoug which may be noted w nurralive of this very 

The approach of Lisa, while it was regarded with une: y 
‘Mr. Hunt, roused the ire of M‘Lellau, who, calling to mind old 
grievances, began to look round for his nile, as if he really intended 
‘w carry his threat into execution, and shoot him on the spot; aud it 
was with some difficulty that Mr. Hunt was enabled to restrain bis 
ire, and prevent a scene of outrage and confusion. 

‘The meeting between the two Icaders, thus mutually distrusi ful, 
could not be very cordial; and as to Messrs. Crooks aud ML 
though they refrained from any outbreak, yet they regarded in griut 
defiance their old rival and underplotter. In truth, » grucral dis- 
trust prevailed throughout the party concerning Lisa aud his inteu- 
tions. They considered him ariful and slippery, and secretly anxious 
for the failure of their expedition. ‘There Ning now nothing more 
to he apprehended from the Sioux, they suspected that Lisu would 
take advantage of his twenty-oared barge to Leave them and ge’ first 
among tho Aricaras. As he had traded with those people, and 
possessed great influence over them, it was feared be might mako 
‘use of it to impede the business of Mr. Hunt and his party. It was 
resolved, therelore, to keep a sharp look out upon his movements ; 
and Mellen swore that if he saw the least sign of treachery on Lia 
part, he would instantly put his old threat into execution. 
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0 A BURST OF CHIVALRY. 


Notwithstanding these jealonsies aod he the 
ten parties sinned an ontward appearance sry owe 


days continued forward in ‘company wall som some me harmony. 
a the third day, however, en took place, and it was pro- 
duced by no I jess a personage than Pierre Dorion, the balf-breed 
interpreter. It will be recollected that this worthy lind been obliged 
to steal 3 march from St. Louis, to avoid being arrested for an old 
whisky debt which ho owed to the Missouri fur Company, and by 
which Mr. Lise bad hoped to prevent his enlisting in Mr. Hunt's 
spedition. Dorion, since the arrival of Lisa, had kept aloof, and 
regarded him with a sullen and de aspect. On the 5th of Suly, 
‘the two parties were brought to a halt by a heavy rain, and romained 
encamped about a hi yards apart. “In the course of the day, 
‘Lisa undertook to tazoper with the faith of Pierre Dorion, and, in- 
viting him on board of his hoat, regaled him with his favourite 
whisky. When be thought him sufficiently zacllowed, he proposed 
to him to quit the service, of his new employors, and return to his 
old allegiance. Finding him not to be moved by soft words, he 
called to © mind his old debt to the company, and threatened to 
carry him off by force, in payment of it. The mention of this debt 
always stirred aD the fall of Pierre Dorion, bringing with it the 
remembrance of the wi rae extortion, A violent quarrel arose 
between him and Lisa, nd fe fe Jeft the bort in high dudgeon, His 
first step was to repair to the tent of Mr. Hung, and reveal the 
attempt that had been made to suuake his faith. While he was yot 
talking, Lisa entered the tent, under the pretext of coming to horrow 
ng-line, High words instantly ensued between him and Dorion, 
ich etded by tho haltred’s dealing him a blow. “A quarrel in 
‘the “Indian country,” however, is not to be settled with fisticuffs, 
‘Lisa immediately ‘raed to his boat for a weapon, Dorion snatched 
up a pair of pistols belonging to Mr. Hunt, and placed himself in 
battle array. ‘The noise had roused the camp, and. one pressed 
to know the cause, "Lisa now reappeared upon the feld with a knife 
stuck in his girdle. Mr. Breckearidge, who had tried in vain to 
mollify his ire, accompanied him to the scene of action. Pierre 
Dorion’s pistols gave him the ad and he maintained 2 most 
warlike attitude, In the meantime, 
the cause of the affray, and were each » iotake thea eel itp 
Sele own bands. A scene of uproar Aubbub ens that defies 















deserptin,MiLelln won have brought Is rife tale ple, and 

iad ta mw pages yw pale the r, had he not 
‘been restrained by Mr. tleman acted as moderator, 
endeavouring to prevent a general mélée; i the midst of the brew, 
Tower, en ixpreasion was made use of by Lise de to his 
pie eon or eee 
1. [e now e as as one on the 

dl challenged Lis, to settle the on the x ih pi, 
Lisa repaired fo his boat to arm Himself for the oadly fend. 


ANTELOPES—THEIE HABITS. i 


was followed by Messrs. Bradbury and Breckenridge, who, novices in 
Tee naa chivalry” of the frontier, had no relish for scenes 
of blood and brawi. By their earnest mediation, the quarrel was, 
with great difficulty, trought to a close without bloodshed; but the 

Yeaders of the rival camps separated in anger, and all’ personal 
intercourse ceased between them. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘Tue rival parties now coasted aloug the opposite sides of the river, 
within sight of each other; the barges of Mr. Hunt always keeping, 
some distance in the advanee, lest Iisa should push on and get first 
to the Aricara village. ‘The scenery and objects, as they proceeded, 

ave evidence that they were advancing deeper and deeper into the 
Somains of savage nature, Boundless wastes kept oxtending fo the 
eye, more and more animated by herds of buffalo, Sometimes these 
unwieldy animals were scen moving in long procession ncross the 
silent landscape; at other times they were scattered about, singly or 
in groups, on the broad enauclled prairies and green avclivitics, some 
cropping ‘the rich pasturage, others reclining amidst the flowery 
herbage: the whole scene realizing in a manner the old seriptural 
descriptions of the vast pastoral countries of the Orient, with " cattle 
‘upon a thousand hills.” 

At one place the shores seemed absolutcly lined with buffaines ; 
many were making their way across the stream, snorting, und blow- 
ing, and floundering, Numbers, in spite of every effort, were borne 
by the rapid current within shot of the boats, and several were killed, 
At nother place » number were descried on the beach of » small 
island, under the shade of the trees, or standing in the water, like 
cattle, to avoid the flies and the heat of the day. 

of the best marksmen statioped themselves in the bow of a 
barge, which advanced slowly and silently, stemming the current with 
‘the aid of a broad sail and a fair breeze. The buffuloes stood gazing 

juietly at the barge as it approached, perfectly unconscious of their 
dager ‘The fattest of the herd was selected by the hunters, who all 
fire together and brought down thei victim. 

Besides the buffaloes, they ssw abundauce of deer, and frequent 


of stately elks, together with light troops of eprightly antelopes, 
Hy rere bee om Aer anne gimme iny 
‘There are two Kinds of antelopes in these regions, one nearly the 
‘size of the common deer, the other not much Sarger hori ia 
‘Their colour ia a light gray, or rather dun, slightly spotted with white; 
and they have small horas’ like those of the deer, which they never 
aed ng can srpsy the elise mad cle sh of er 
imbs, in which lightness, elasticity, and strength are wom 
combined, Ai ato ad meen eau imal 
= ‘mad pi Ht altogether a ft subject for 
Tench aes of tes pec uote ft ang guoele ofthe ext 


ue INTERVIEW WITH THREE ARICAHAS. 


‘Their habits are shy and capricious; they keep on the open plains, 
are quick to take the alarm, and bound away ‘with a evuees that 
deGes pursnit. When thus skimming across a prairic in the autuzn, 
their Tight gray or dun colour with the hue of the withered. 
herhage, the swiflness of their motion baffcs the eye, aud they almost 
scem intsuhstantial forms, deiven like e the wind. 

While theg thus keep to the open plain and trust to their speed, 
dhey ve safe’; but they have a prurient curiosity that sometimes be- 
trays them to their ruin, When they have seud for some distaneo 
and felt 1 ind, they wil suddenly stop and turn to 
ersnit is not followed up 
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to the place from whence they have been frightened. 

Johu Day, the veturan bunter already meatioued, displayed his 
experience und skill in entrapping onc of these beautiful sniuals. 
Yuking advantage of its well knwn curiosity, he laid down flat among 
the grass, and putting his handkerchief on the end of his rmurod, 
waved it gently m the air, ‘This bad the effect of the fabled fascina~ 
tion of the ratilesnake, ‘The antelope gazed at the mysterious object 
for some time at «distance, then approached timidlly, pausing amd 
reronnoitring with increased curiosity; moving rowid the point of 
attraction in a circle, but still drawing nearer and nearer, wntil, being 
within the ruge of the deadly rifle, he fell a victin to his curiosity, 

On the 10th of June, as the party were making brisk progress with 
a fine breeze, they met a canoe with three Indians descending the 
tier. Thicy came toa parley, and brought news from the Aricara 
village, ‘The war party, whieh had caused such sad alarm at the sand 
‘bur, had reached the village some days previously, ammounced the 
proach of « party of traders. and displayed with ‘great ostentation 
the presouts they had reeeived from them, On further conversation 
with these tree ludians, Mr. Hunt learued the real danger which he 
had run, when henuned up within the sund bar. ‘The Mandans, who 
‘were of the war party, when they saw the boat so completely entrapped 
and apparently within their power, had been eager for attacking it, 
and eecwring 80 rich a prize. The Minatarees, also, were nothing 
oth, feeling in some measure committed in hostility to the whites, in 
consequence of their tribe having killed two white men above the fort 
of the Missouri Fer Compauy. Fortunately, the Ariearas, who 
formed the majority of the war party, proved {rue in their friendship 
to the whites, and prevented any hostile act, otherwise a bloody 
affray, and perhaps a horrible massnere, might have ensued. 

On the 11th of Jane, Mr. Hunt and his companions encamped near 
am island about six miles below the Aricara village. Mr. Lisa en- 
camped, as usual, at no great distance; but the same sullen und 
jealous reserve, and non-interrourse continued between them. Shortly 
after pitching the tents, Mr. Breckeuridge made his appearance as at. 
ambesstdor ‘rom the tival camp. He came. on bebuif of his come 
anions, to arrange the manner of making their entrance into the 
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village and of receiving the chiefs; for everything of the kind is s 
matter of grave ceremotti the Tudians. 

"The parers now expressed frankly their deep distrust of the 
intentions of Mr. Lisa, and their apprehensions, that out of the jealousy 
of trade, and resentment of recent dspaten, bo might seek to instigate 
the Aricaras against them. Mr. Breckenridge assured them that their 
suspicions were entirely growuiless, and pledged himself that nothing 
of the kind should take place. He found it dificalt, however, to 
remove their distrust; the conference, therefore, ended’ without pro- 
ducing any cordial understanding; and M‘Lellan recurred to his old 
threat’ of shooting Lisa the instant ko discovered anything like 
treachery in his proceedin 
i ‘That hight the rain fel is temnsats, see nied by fonder and 

ightning. The camp was deluged, the ing i 
sence All hands embarked at wa early hour, ‘and set forward for 
the village, About nine o'clock, when about half way, they met a 
canoe, on board of which were two Aricars dignitarics. (nc, a fine 
Yooking man, much above the eommon size, was hereditary cltief of 
the villogo: he was called the Left-handed, on sccount of «personal 

i ‘The other, a ferocious looking savage, was the war-chief, 
or generalissimo; he was known by the name of the Big Man, an 
appellation he well deserved from his size, for he was of a gigantic 
frame. Both were of fairer complexion than is usual with savages. 

‘They wero accompanied by ax interpreter, a French creole, oxo of 
those ‘bap-hazard wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our 
frontier, living among the Indisns, like one of their own race. He 





q 





had been twenty years among the Aricaras, had a squaw and a troo 
Of picheld children, and officiated as intorpreter to the chiefs. ‘Througt 
this worthy organ the two dignitaries signified to Mr. Hunt thoir 


sovereign intention to oppose the further progress af the expedition 
up the tiver, unless @ boot were left to trade with them. Mr, Hen, 


at their vil and 


ce by land; and that 
ili with them for a supply of horses for his 
journey. With this explanation they were perletly satisfied; and, 
Putting sbout steered for their vilage to make preparations fr the 
Tece] of tl 


of the Rares, Avicars, or Ricaroes forthe mane is 
P 


in , explained the object of his y« , and his intention of 
pact pe boeg 
: 





ls PREPARATIONS FOR LANDING, 


with earth, The plain beyond the village swept up into hills of con- 
sidereble height, but the wholr country was nearly destitute of trees, 
‘While they were regarding the village, they beheld a singular fleet 
coming down the river. It consisted of e number of canoes, each 
made of « single buffalo hide stretched on sticks, so as to form a kind 
of cireulur trough. Exch one was navigated y's single equaw, who 
knelt ju the bottom and paddled, towing after her frail bark s bundle 
of floating wood intended for firing. This kind of canoc is in fre- 
gueit use among the Indians; the buffalo hide being easily made up 
into u bundle win transported on harsebach : it is very serviceable a 
conveying baggage acrnsy {he rivers. 

"The great number of horses grazing around the village, and seat- 
tored over the ucighbouring hills aud vallees, bespoke the equestrian 
abits of the Aricuras, who are admirable horsemen. , i 
number of his horses cousists the wealth of au Indian of the prai 
who resembles an Arwb in his passion for this noble animal, and in 
his ndroitness in the mmiagement of it. 

Alter a time, the voice of the sovereign chief, “the Lefthanded,” 
was heard across the river, announcing that the council lodge was 
a ining, and inviting the whate mcn 10 come over, The river was 

aimile in width, yet every word uttered by the chieftain was 
heard. This mav be’ partly attributed to the ‘distinct manner in 
which every syllable of the compound words in the Indian lar 
is wticulated and acccuted; but in truth, a savage warrior might 
often rival Achilles himself for force of lungs. 

Now came the delicate point of immuagement; how the two rival. 
parties were to conduct their visit to the village with proper cirenm- 
spoction und due decorun. Neither of the leaders bad spoken to 
exch ather since their quarel, All communication had been by am- 
busadors. Seeing the jealowsy cutertained of Lisa, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, in his negotiation, had arranged that a deputation from each 
pny should cross the river at the sume time, so that neither would 

sve the first access to the ear of the Avicaras. 

‘The distrust of Lisa, however, hed increased in proportion as 
approaciied the sphere of action, and M‘Lellan, in particular, kept a 
rigilant eve apon his notions, swearing to shoot him if he attempted 
to cross the river first. 

About two o'clock, the large boat of Mr. Hunt waa manned, and 
he stepped on board, acc ued by Messrs. M‘Kenzie and M‘Lellan; 
Lisa at the same tine embarked i his barge; the two deputstions 
‘amounted in all to fourteen persons, and never waa any movement of 
rival potentates condueted with more wary exactness, 

‘They Ianded amidst a rabble crowd, and were received on the bank 
by the lefthanded chief, who conducted them into the village with 
grave courtesy, driving to the right and left: the swarms of old equaws, 
Hnp Ie boys, and ‘vagabond dogs, with which the place abounded, 
They ‘their way between the cabins, which looked like dirt- 











THE COUSCHL Lopce, 


heaps huddled together without any plan, and surrounded by old 
; all filthy in the extreme, and redolent of villaous sinells, 

‘At length, they arrived at the counciliodge. It was somewhat 
spacious, aud formed of four forked trunks of trees placed upricht, 
supporting erose beams and a frame of poles interwoven with osiers, 
and the whole covered with carth. A hole sunken in the centre 
formed the fire-place, and immediately ubove was a cireular hole in 
the apex of the lodge, to let ont the smoke and let in the daylight, 
‘Around the lodge were recesses for slecping, like the berths on buard 
ahips, sercened from view by curtuins of dressed skins, At the upper 
end of the lodge was a kind of kuming and warlike trophy, causisting 
of two buffalo heads, garishly painted, surmounted by shields, bows, 
quivers of arrows, tnd other weapons, 

On entering the lodge, the chief pointed to mats or enshions whick 
Jud been placed around for the strangers, and on which they seated 
themselves, while he placed himself oa a kind of stoal, An oid man 
then cane forward with the pipe of peace or good fellowslip, lighted 
and handed it to the chief, and then falling back, squatted himseif near 
the door, ‘The pipe was passed frum mouth to mouth, ench one 
taking a whiff, which is equivalent to the inviohible pledge of faith, 
of taking sult together among the ancient Britons. ‘The rhicf then 
made a sign to the old pipe-beurer, lio seemed to Gli, likewint, the 
station of herald, scneschil, and public crier, for he ascended to the 
top of the lodge to make prockunstion, Here he took his post, heside 
the aperture for the emission of smoke, and the admission of light; 
the chief dictated from within what he was to proclaim, aud he 
Dowled it forth with a force of lungs that. resounded over all the 
village. In this way he st the warriors and great men 
‘tocuunei ; every now and then reporting progress to his clef through 
the hole in the roof. 

Ina little while the braves and sages began to enter one hy ane as 
their names were called or announced, emerging from under the 
buffalo robe suspended over the entrance instead of a door, stalking 
across the lodge to the skins placod on the floor, and crouching down 
on-them in silence, In this way twenty entered and toak their sewts, 
forming an assemblage worthy of the pencil ; for the Ariearas arc 








noble race of men, well formed, and maintain savage 
srndear and graviy of demesnoar in ther solems cerenonals 
Alll being seated, the old seneschal prepared 


the pipe of ecrmony 
or council, and having lit it, handed it to the chief. He inhaled the 
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sé SPEECH OF Lisi. 


friends; but at the same time complaining of the poverty of himself 
‘ged his people; ee 


‘Lisa rose to reply, and the eyes af Hunt and his companions were 
Seperls ‘seo Be ’ him, those of ML Kellan glaring, lke & ines: 'S. 
He begun the usual expressions of ip, and thea roceeded 

nn the object of his own party. “These persons, 
sit ¢, pointing to Mr. Hunt and his companions, “are of a feat 
party, and are quite distinct in their views; but, added br, though 
wo are separate purtics, we make but one common cause when t 
safety of either is concerned. jury or insult offered to them I 
shall consider as done to my rae will resent it accordingly. I 
trust, therefore, that you will treat them with the sume friendship 
that you have always pea ate me, doing everything in your 
wer to serve them and to help them on their way.” ‘The speech of 
Tipe detiverod with an air of famkness and sincerity, agroe ly sur- 
Prsfy Maat hes spk, docriag te objet of inj to fhe 
fant then spoke, eo joume, 
+ Salt Inke beyond the mountains, and that he sl 
a for | ae purpose, for which he = peaty to trade, having 
im plenty of goods, Bath he and Zasa concludes 
eee by making presents jatar 
elefthanded chiefteln in reply p ieee his indship and id to 
the ee. comers, and welcomed them to his vill He added, ist 
he had not the number of horses to spare that Mr. Hunt rei pins 
and ex] posal «dons whatiae id be able to part with an 
Upon ths, nother chieftain, called Gra ay Eres made speech, ‘snd 
od that they. y coulgrendly eu ‘fupply Br. . Hunt with all the horses 
he be me want, i hed not enough in the village, the 
asl steel more re honest expedient immediately emoved 
aS iculty ; hut the chief deferred all trading for a day or 
‘two, until he should have time to consult with his subordinate chiefs, 
fo market rates; forthe principal ehief of «wile in conjunction 
with his council, usually fixes at which articles shall be 
‘bo stad sold and todce thes must conform, 
‘The council now broke up. Mr. Hunt transferred his camp acrose 
the river at a little distance below the village, and the lef ded. 
clef plaeed som of his warriors as guard 0 prevent the intrusion 


of any of his people. ‘was pitched on the river bank just 
above the boats. The tens and the ea arapped in their blankets 
anu hivonscking on skins inthe open ar, sorrounded the at 
night. Four sentinels also kept watch within sight of each other 
Stew ce esd te ate were relieved by four 
others, who m ‘Liss encamped near 
fo Mr. Hunt, between him and 


The speech of a gala 6 aa 
effect in th ‘the sincerity of his fri iH 
See uodvil omele ihe age ceupesy atl aie! Satan 


48 INDIAN HORSE TA, uv? 
doubt, he was uo longer suspected of an intention to play false. 


‘The intercourse between ihe two leaders was, therefore, resumed, 
and the affairs of both parties weut on harmoniously. 


CHAPTER XXL 


A TRapE now commenced with the Aricaras under the regulation : 


nud supervision of their two chieftains. Lisa sent n part of his 


goods to the lodge of the lefthauded diguitary, and Mr. Hunt esta- | 
blished his mart in the k of the Big . The village soon ? 


presented the appearanes of o.busy fair; and us horses, were in 


jomand, the purlicus and the adjacent plain were like the vicinity of * 


a Tartar encampment; horses were put through all their paces, 
horsemen were careering about with that dexterity aud grace for 
which the Aricaras are noted. As soon as a horse was purchased, 
his tail was sropped, a sure mode of distinguishing him from the 
horses of the tribe; for the Indians disdain to practise this absurd, 
barbarous, and indecent mutilation, invented by some mean and 
ar mind, insenaible to the merit and perfeetions of the auimul, 
On the contrary, the Indian horses are suffered to remuin in every 
Fespeet the superb and beautiful animals which usture formed them, 
‘Tho wealth of su Indian of the far west consists principally in his 
horses, of which each ehief and warrior possesses a great number, 30 
that the plains about an Indian village or encampment arc covered 
with them. ‘These form objects of traffic, or objects of depredation, 
and in this way pass from tribe to tribe over great tracts of country. 

‘The horses owned by the Aricarus are, for the most part, of the 
stock of the prairies; some, however, had becu obtained from the 
Poncas, Pawnees, and other tribes to the south-west, who had stolen, 
‘them from the Spaniards in the course of horse-stesting expoditions 
into the Mexican territories. These were to be known by being 
branded ; a Spanish mode of marking horses not practised by the 


As the Aricaras were meditating another expedition against their 
enemies the Sioux, the articles of traffic most in demand were guns, 
towshawks, scalping knives, powder, ball, and other monitions of 
war, The price of a horse, as regulated by the chiefs, was commonly 
ten dollars’ worth of goods at first cost. ‘to supply the demand thus 
suddenly created, parties of young men and braves had sallied forth 
om expeitions to steal hore; a species of service among fe 
which takes precedence of hunting, and is considered a department 
of honourable warfare. ; 

While the leaders of the expedition were actively engaged in pre- 
poring for the approaching joumey, those who had assompan it 
for cariosity or amusement, ample matter for observation in 
the village and its inhabitants. Wherever they went they were 
Kindly entertained. If they entered a lodge, the buffalo robe was 
spread before the fre for to sit down; the pipe was brought, 





iE ‘TXDIAN WOMER. 

end while the master of the lodge conversed with his gueste, the 
squaw put the earthen vessel over the fire, well filled with dried 
buffalo meat and pounded corm; for the Indian in his native state, 
before he hus mingled much with white men, and acquired theit 
sordid habits, hus the hospitality of the Arab; never does a stranger 
enter his door without having food placed before him; and never is 
the food thug furnished made a matter of traffic. 

‘The life of an Indian when at home in his village is a life of indo. 
lewoe and amuscment. To the woman arc conaigned the labours of 
the household and the field; she arranges the lodge; brings wood 
for the fire; cooks; jerks venison and buffalo meat; dresses the 
skins of the animals killed in the chase; cultivates the little patch of 
maize, pumpkins, and pnlse, which furnishes a great part of their 
provisions. ‘Their time for repose and recrestion is ut sunset, when 
‘the labours of tho day being ended, they gather together to amuse 
themselves with petty games, or to hold gossiping convocations on 
oon oie: i i imal, not to be degraded by 

lo the Jndian, he is a 1e @I not to be des 
nscfel or menial toil It is enough that he exposes himself to the 
lurdships of the chase and the perils of war; that he brings home 
food for his family, and watches and Sights for its protection, Every 
thing else is besoeti His attention. Gr at home, be ae 

his weapons und his horses, he means of future 4 
Orie ensues wh is commen a gues of dexterity, gil, aa 

ngth ; or in gambling in which ¢1 i mut at hazard, 
wills reekloomneas seldom witneased in ofvilizd Life, : 

A great yart of the idle Icisure of the Indians when at home @ 
passed in groups, squatted together on the bank of a river, on the 
‘top of  siiound on the prairie, or on the roof of one of their earth- 
covered lodges, talking over the news of the dag, the affuirs of the 
tribe, the events and exploits of their last hunting or fighting expe- 
dition or listening to t stories of old times told by conn pate 
chrouicler; resembling ® group of our village quidnnnes and p 
tioians, listening (0 the peony sam 


‘of some superannuated oracle, oF 
cussing the cuctents of on susient newspaper. 


‘As to the Indian women, they are far from complaining of theit lot. 
‘On the contrary, they would despise their husbands could thay stoop 
+o any mezial office, and would think it conveyed an imputation upon 
their own conduct. It is the worst insalt one virago can cast upon 
another ina moment of allretion «Infamous woman” imate 

, “Ihave seen your carrying wor 
mike the fre. Where was his squaw, that he shoal be obliged to 

8 Tut and bis fallow traveler had not been. maay dey xt tha 

. Hunt and his rw 
dower vi Me Sloux had 
a 








», when rumours begen to cirealate that t 

followed them’ up, and that » war party, four or five hundred 
number, were lurking somewhere in the neighbourhood. ‘These 
woxigurs produced much embarrassment in the camp. The white 
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hunters were deterred from venturing forth in quest of game, neither 
id the leaders. think i proper to expose them to such mak. ‘The 
Arioaras, 100, who bad suffered greatly in their wars with this cruel 
‘and ferocious tribe, were roused to increased vigilance, and stationed 
mounted scouts upon the neighbouring lis, This, however, is a 
general precaution among the tribes of prairies, ‘Those immense 
plains present a horizon like the ocean, so that any object of import- 
‘ance can be deseried afar, and information communicated to 
distance. The scouts are stationed on the hills, therefore, to look out 
both for game and for enemies, and are, ina manner, living telegraphs, 
conveying their intclligeace by concerted signs. If they wish to give 
Datice of a herd of bufalo in tho plain beyond. they fall backwards 
and forwards abreast, on the summit of the hill. Lf they perceive an 
enemy at hand, they gallop to aud fro, erossing cach other; at sight 
of which, the whole village flies to arms, 

Such an alarm was given in theafternoon of the 15th. Four soouts 
were seen crossing and recrossing each other at full gallup, on the 
summit of a hill about two iniles distant down the river, ‘The ery 
‘was up that the Sioux were coming. In an instant the village was 
iu on uproar, Meu, women, and children were all brawling snd shout 
ing; dogs barking, yelping, and howling, Some of the warriors ran 
for the horses, to gather and drive them in frow the prairie, some for 
their weapons, As fest as they could arm and equip they sallied 
forth; some on horseback, some on foot. Some hastily arrayed in 
their war dress, with coronets of fluttering feathors, and their bodies 
smeared with ‘paint; others naked, and only furnished with the 














weapons they had snatched up. ‘The women and elildren gatherod 
on the tops of the lodges, itened tho confusion of the scone 
their yociferation. Old mea who could no longer bear arms took 
ilar stations, and bai ‘the warriors as they passed, exhorting 
‘them to valorous deeds. of the veterans took arms thoinselves, 
and sallied forth with tottering steps. In this way, the sav 


chivalry of the village, to the wanber of five hundred, poured furl 
helter-skelter, riding and running, with hideous yells und war-whoops, 
like so many Bedlamites or demoniacs let loose. 

After awhile, the tide of war rolled back, but with far less uproar. 
Either it had been a false alarm, or the enemy had retreated on find- 
ing themselves discovered, and quiet was restored tothe ilage. ‘The 

ite hunter continning to be fesrful of ranging this dangerous neigh 
bourhood, fresh provisions began to be scarce in the camp, As a 
patente fore, for venison and bate sant ibe hae lem ae 

© purchase a number of to be shot ed for the sup, 
‘of the camp. Fortinately however chary the Indians might be of 
‘their horses, they were liberat of their dogs. In fact, these animels 
swarm shout an Taian village os they do shout a Turkish town. Not 
‘a family but has two or three dozen Selimging to tof all sisas ond 
colours; some, of a superior breed, are used for hant 
draw the sledge, while others, of a mongrel breed, and idle vagabond 
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nature, are fattened for food. They are supposed to be descended 
from the wolf, and retain R of ‘Ma earage at ower 
temper, howling rather than barking; showing ther loeth and mul 
ing on the slightest provocation, but sneaking away on the least 
att 


ack, 
‘The excitement of the village continued from day to day. On the 
day following the alarm just smentioned, several parties arrived from 
ifferent directions, and were met and conducted by some of the 
braves to the council lodge, where they reported the events and suc- 
cess of their expeditions, whether of war or hunting; which news 


was afterwards prom throughout the village, by certain old 
men who acted as heralds or town-criers. Among the parties which 
arrived was one that had been amang the nation, stealing 


horses, and returned crowned with suecess. As they passed in 
triumph through the village they were cheered by the mex women, 
and children, collected as usual on the tops of the lodges, and were 
exhorted by the Nestors of the vilage to be generous in their dealings 
witha eveiog wan spent in feasting andrei the rela 
0 evening was spent in icing among the rel 
tious of the antoessful warriors; but sounds of grief and walling were 
heard from the hills adjaceat to the village; the lamentations of 
‘women who had lost some relative in the foray, 

An Indian village is subject to continual agitations and excitements. 
"The next day arrived a deputation of braves from the Cheyenso or 
Shlenme uation; a broken ‘tribe, ent up, like the Aricaras, by wars 
with the Sioux, and driven to take refuge among the Bink hills, 
eat the sourocs of the Cheyenne river, from whick they derivo thelr 
aie, “One of theso deputies was megniferatly araged in a bufilo 
abe, cn which various (gures were faucfilly enimoiered with split 
apis dyed red and ye ; and the whole was fringed with the 

nt jane oF young, fawns, that rattled as he walked. 

‘The arrival of this deputation was the signal for another of those 
ceremonials which occupy so much of Indian life; for no being is 
more cocrlly and punctiions, and moce obectrant of etiquaite ond 
formality, than an American savage. 

The object of the Sepatetion ‘was to give notice of an intended 
visit of the Shieune (or Cheyenne) tribe 10 the Aricara village in the 
course of  Stteen day 8. ie bypass Mr. Tah te formar, to 

fee 9 thi vst Mr. Hunt looked formard, 

cea Menten ire areniret ce 
20 prevails wrth their prime horses, 
which ‘had been ‘rained to buffalo benting ® 

As Mr. Hant would have to abandon his boats at this e, Mr. 
Jase naw crest fo purchiee, Shen end sack of his me ise a8 
‘was superfinous, and to pay him in horses, to be obtained ot a fort 
belonging to the Miscour’ Fur iy situated at the Mandan 
viloges, sbout a bundred and fifty miles further up the viver. A 
targein was promptly made, and’ Mz, Lisa and Mr. Crooks, with 
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seed aher apeunis of x ortngive sbvence, bengboy wih eek 
returned, after uy a "6 3c, bringing with them 
the stipulated number of horses. Still the cavalry was not sufi. 
sient numerous to convoy the party andthe tnegage ad merch. 
aise, anda few days more were required to complete the arrugescts 
for the journey. : 

‘On the Stivof July, just before daybreak, a great noise and vocife 
ration was heard in the wage This being the usual Indian hour of 
attack and surprise, and the Sioux being known to be in the neigh- 
hourlood, the camp was instautly on the wlert, As the day broke, 
Indians were descriod in considerable number on the bluffs, throe of 
four miles down the river. ‘Tue noiso and agitation in the village 
continued. ‘The tops of the lodges wero eronded with the intab- 
ants, all earnestly looking the hills, and Keeping up » veh 
ment chattering. Presently an Tudian warrior galloped past tho 
camp towards the village, ant in litle while the legions began to 


yur forth, 
Phe truth of the matter was now asceriained. The Indians upon 
‘the distant hills were three hundred Aricara bruves, returning fromm a 
foray. They had met the war party of Sioux who had been yo long 
hover ing abgut the neighbourhood, bad fought with them the day 
before, killed several, aud defeated the rest, with the loss of but two 
or three of their own men and sbout a dozen wounded; and they 
‘were now halting at a distance witil their comrudcs in the villago 
should come forth to meet them, and swell the parade of thar 
triumphal ent ‘The warrior who had galloped past the camp was 
‘the leader of the party hastening home to give tidings of his story 

Preparations were now made for this great martial ceremony. All. 

the rd and equipments at the beri were sent forth to then 

ut aj to it advantage. 1ave, too, who 
had remaine: att os tasked thar -wardrabes and toilets to do 
honour to the procession. 

The Aricaras generally go naked, but, like all savages, they havo 
their gala dress, of vwhich th are not a little vain, This usually 
consists of a gay suxcont and leggings of the dressed skin of the 
antelope, resembling chamois leather, and embroidered with porcupina 

wuills ‘brilliantly dged. A buifalo robe is thrown over the night 

mulder, and across the left is shang aquiver of arrows. They wear 
iy coronets of plumes, particularly fhose of the swan; but, the 

thers of the black eagle are considered the most worthy, being a 
sacred bird among the Indian warriors. He who has killed an enemy 
in his own land, is entitled to ‘at his heels a fox-skin attached to 
each mocassin;'and he who has sli a grialy bear, woars a necklaco 
of his claws, the most glorious trophy that a kanter can exhibit. 

An Indian toilet is an operation of some toil and trouble; the 
‘warrior often has to paint himself from head to foot, and is extremely 
oaricion and difficalt to please, as to the hideous distribution of streaks 

coloura, A great part of the morning, therefore, passed away 
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before thert were any signs of the distant pr Tn the mean 
time a profound stillness ‘over the Most of the ine 
bee ale gone forth; others remained in mute i des 

rts and occa; ation ire ep oerpig t in the 
he pains taking aguas were silently busied preps ae 
the Parra 

twas near noon that a mingled sound of voices ae: 
faintly heard from a distance, gave notice that the procession was on 
the tiurehy ‘The old anen and such of the squaws ag cond leave their 
‘employments hastened forth to meet it. In a little while it emerged 
from behind a hill, and had a wild and picturesque appearance as it 
eame moving over the summit in measured step, and to the cadence. 
of songs and savage instruments; the warlike standards and trophies 
flaunting aloft, and the feathers, and paint, and silver ornaments of 
the, srarions elaring ad plier tho sinsh i 

1¢ pageant ha ly some! hivalrous a it sromigenent. 

Tho “Arloaras are divided into several bands, each bearing the name 
of some animal or bird, as the buffalo, the bear, the dog, the pheu. 
sant, The present party consisted of four of these bands, one of 
which was the dog, the most estcemed in war, bei composed of 
young men under thirty, and noted for prowess. It is 
‘on the ninst desperate occasions. The bands marched in separate 
hodivs under thew several leaders. ‘The warriors on foot came first 
in platoons of ten or twelve abreast; then the horsemen. Each bi 
Dore ax mm eusign a spear or bow decorated with beads, poreuping 
quills, and painted feathers. Each bore its trophies of scalps, elevated. 
on poles, their long black Jocks streaming in the wind, ach was 
accompanied by its rude music and minsti ig: Int In this way the pro- 
cession extended pearly 2 a quarter of a mi ‘The warnors were 
‘variously armed, some few with guns. others with bows and arrows, 
and war-clubs, ‘all hud shiclds of buffalo hide, a kind of defence 
generally used by the Indians of ihe open prairies, who have not the 
covert of trees and forests to protect them. ‘They were painted 5 in 
the most savage style. Some had a stamp of a red band across their 
smouths, a sign that they had drank the life-blood af a foo! 

‘As they drew near to the village the old mea end women 
mest them, and nov a scene ensued that proved the fallacy of the old 
fable of Indian apathy and stoicism. Parents and children, usbends 
and wives, brothers and sisters, met with the most ray 
sions of joy; while aad lamentations were heard from the 
relatives of the killed ‘wounded. The procession, however, con- 
tinued on with slow and measured step, in cadence to the solemn 
chant, and the warriors maintained their fixed and stern demeanour, 
Between tro of the prin FE ie who aa 
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up threw her arms aroand him and wept cloud. He kept up the 
spirit and demeanour of a warrior to the last, but expired shortly after 
he ind reached his home. 

The village was now a scene of the utmost festivity and triumph, 
‘The banners, and trophies, and scalps, and painted shields were 
elevated on polos near the lodges. There were war-feasts, aud scalp- 
dances, with warlike songs and savage music; wl the mhabitants 
‘were arrayed in their festal dresses; while the old heralds went round 
from lodge to lodge, promulgating with low! voiees the ovenis of the 
battle and the exploits of the vurious warriors. 

Such was the buistcrous revelry of the village ; but sounds of another 
Kind were heard on the surroruvling hills; pitcous wailing of the women, 
who had retired thither to in darkness and solitude for those 
who had fallon in battle, he poor mother of the youthful 
warrior who iad returned home in Lriumph but to die, gave Tull vent. 
to the anguish of a mother's heart. How much does this eustom af 

Todian women of repairing to the Lill tops in the night, and ipa! 
forth their wuilings for the dewd, call to mind the besatiful and 
fecting Passage of Scripture: “Iu Rama was there w voice heard, 
Jamentation weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for 
Ler children, and would nut be comforted, because they are not ! 







CHAPTER XXIT. 


Ware Mr. Hunt was diligently preparing for his arduous journey, 
some of his men began to lose heart at the perilous prospect belo 
them; but, before we accuse them of waut of spirit, it is proper to 
consider the nature of the wilderness into which they wero about to 
adventure. It was & region almost as vast and frackless us the 
‘ocean, and, at the time of which we treat, but little known, excepting 
through the vague accounts of Indian hunters. A part of their route 
weal Jay across an immense tract ing north and south for 
hundreds of miles along the foot of the Hocky mountains, and 
drained by the tributary streams of the Missonri and the Mississippi. 
This region, which resombles onc of the immeasurable steppes of 
‘Asia, has not inaptly been termed “the groat American desert.” It 
spreads forth into undulating and troclst plains, and desslate sandy 
‘wastes, wearisome to the cye from their extent and monotony, 
which are supposed by ists, to have formed the ancient floor of 
the ocean, countless since, when its primseval waves beat against 
the granite buses of the Rocky mountains. : E 

Tt is aland where no man permanently abides; for, in cortain 
seasons of the year, there is no food either for the hunter or his 
steed. The her! is parched and withered; the brooks aud streams 
are dried ups the tal Gis clk, ane de have watered f0 distand 

s, ing withi verge of expiring yerdure, 
Petite eee peat inhaitedSslitade seamed by ravine, the 
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of former torrents, but now serving ouly to tantalize and increase 
‘the thirst of the traveller. 

‘Occasionally the monotony of this vast wilderness is interrupted 
by mountainous belts of sand and limestone, broken into fused 
masses; with precipitous cliffs and yawning ravines, looking like the 
refed OF x woul: lc deaversed be lohty ed barren keen of Tock, 
abnost impassable, ike those denominated the Bluck hills. Beyond 
these riso the stern barriers of the Rocky mountaius, the limits, ‘as it, 
were, of the Atlantic world. The ragged defiles nnd deep valleys of 
this vast chain form sheltering places tor restless and ferocions bands 
of savages, many of them the remmants of tribes, once inhabitants 
of the prairies, but broken up by war and violenee, and who carry 
into their mountain haunts the fierce passions and reckless habits 
deaperadoes. 

Such is the nature of this immense wilderness of the far west ; 
which apparently defies cultivation, and the habitation of civili 
life. Some portions of it aloug the rivers way partially be subdued 
Dy agriculture, others may form vast pastoral tracts, like those of the 
cast; but it is to be feared that 4 great part of it will form a lawless 
interval between the abodes of civilized man, like the wastes of the 
ocean or the deserts of Arabia; and, like them, be subject to the 
depredations of the marauder, Here may spring up ncw end mongrel 
races, now formations in geology, the ainalgamation of the 
“debris” and “abrasians” of former ruces, civilized und savage; the 
vemains of broken and almost extinguished tribes; the descendants 
of wandering hunters and a; of fugitives from the Spanish 
and American frontiers; of adventurers and desperadocs of every 
class and country, yearly ejected from the basom of society into the 

lems. We ae conibuting inesaniy to emell this singular 
and heterogencous cloud of wild population that is to about 
our frontier, by the transfer of whole tribes of savages from the east 
of the Mississippi, to the great wastes of the far west. - Many of 
these bear with then the smart of real or fancied injuries; many 
consider themaclves expatristed beings wrongfully exiled from thetr 
hereditary homes and the sepulehres of their fathers, and cherish a 
deep and abiding animosity agninst the race that has di sed. 
them, Some may gradually become pastoral hordes, like those rade 
and migratory people, half shepherd, haif warrior, who, with their 
flocks aud herds, roam the plains of upper Asia; but others, it is to 
he apprehended, wil become predatory bands, mounted on the fleet 
steeds of the prairies, with the open plains for their marauding 
and mountains for their retreats and lurking places. 

ere they ma; Tesemble those peat hordes of the north, “Gog and 
Magog erh thr band” ants the oomy imaginations of 
se company ighty host, all riding upon 

bores, nd ing ape nations whi ere at rest and dwelt 


peaceatl wel goten cattle and goals” 
The Gpanarda Ganged the ‘hoe character snd Subite of the 
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‘Indians when they brought the horse among them. In Chili, Tacu- 
mua, and other parts, Tee converted themewe are told, into Tartar. 
Tike tribes, and enabled them to keep the Spaniards out of their 
country, and even to make it dangcrous for them te venture far from 
their towns and settlements. Are we not in danger of producing 
some such state of things in the boundless regions of the far west ? 
‘That these are not mere fanciful anc extravagant sugeestions we have 
sufficient proofs in the dangers already experienced by the traders to 
the Spanish mart of Santa Fé, and to the distant posts of the for 
companies, These are obliged to proceed in armed caravans, and are 
subject. to murderous attacks from bands of Pawnecs, Camanches, 
and Blackfeet, that come scouring upon them in their weary march 
aeross the plains, or lie in wait for them among the passes of the 
mountains, 

‘We are wandering, however, into excursive speculations, when our 
intention was merely to give an idea of the xature of the wilderness 
which Mr. Hunt was about to traverse, and which at that time was 
far less known than at present; though it still remains in a great 
measure an unknown laud, We cannot be surprised, therefore, tut, 
some of the least resolute of his purty should feel dismay at the 
thoughts of odventaring into this perilous wilderness under the 
uncertain guidance of three hunters, who had mercly passed once 
through the country, and might have forgotten the land-marks, 
‘Their apprchensions were aggravated by some of Lisa's followors, 
whe, not being engaged in expedition, took # mischievous plea- 
sure in ¢ rating its dangers. er Painted in strong colours, to 
the poor Canadian royagedta, the risk they ran of ing wi 
ng, cut. 





perishing wit 
hunger and thiret ; of off by war parties of the Sioux who 
scoured the plains ; of having their horses stolen by the Upsarokas or 
Crows, who infested the skirts of the Rocky mountains; or of bei 
hutchered by the Blackfeet, who lurked among the defiles. In a word, 
there was little chance of their getting alive ncross the mountains ; 
and even if they did, those three guides knew nothing of the howling 
wilderness that lay beyond. 

The apprehensions thus awakened in the minds of some of the 
men came well nigh proving detrimental to the expedition, Some of 
ne determined ta deacon jonas their aay back to he pots. 

. They accordingly several weapons and a barrel of gun 
powder, s amuenttion for thelr iso, and buried them in the 
‘iver bank, intending to seize one of ‘boats and make off in the 
night. Fortunately their plot was overheard by John Day, the Ken- 
tuckian, and communicated to the partners, who took quict and 
i ie be anpechended from the Crow Indiana had uot 
e row 
eset seme as ee 
mountain haunts the party to pass, were noted fr daring 
and exeursive habits, and great dexterity in horse-stealing. Mr. Hunt 
fore, considered himself fortunate in having met with a man 
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who might be of great use io him in any intercourse he might have 
with the tribe. ‘This was a wandering individual uamed Edward 
Bose, whom he had picked up somewhere on the Missouri—oue of 
those snomalons beings found on the frouticr, who seemed to have 
neither kin not country. He hid lived some time among the Crows, 
so as to become acquainted with their language and customs ; aud 
wes, withal, a dogged, sullen, silent fellow, with'a sinister aspect, and 
more of tle savage than the civilized mun in his appearance. He was 
engaged to nerve in general as a hunter, but as guide aud interpreter 
when they should reach the couatry of the Craws, 

Om the 18th of July, Mr. Hunt took up his line of march by land 
from tho Aricara village, leaving Mr. Lisa aud Mr, Nuttall ‘there, 
where they intended to await the expected arrival of Mr. Henry from 
the Rocky mountains. As to Messrs. Bradbury aud Breckenridge, 
they ‘bad departed some days previoudy, on a voyage down the river 
to St, Louis, with a detachment from Ale, Lisa’s party, With all his 
exertions, Mr. Hunt had been unable to obtain a sufficient, namber of 
horses for the acconnnodation of all his people. His cuvaleade can 
sisted of eighty-two horses, most of them heavily laden with Indian 

ds, beaver-traps, ammunition, Indian corn, com meal, and other 
necessaries, Each of the partners was mounted, and o horse was 
allotted to the interpreter, Pierre Dorion, for thc transportation of 
his luggage and his two children. quaw, for the most part of 
the time, trudged on foot, like the residue of the party; nor did any 
of the men show more patience suid fortitude than this resolute woman 
in euduring fatigue and hardship. 

"The veteran trappers and vosageurs of Lisa’s py shook their 
‘bonds as their comrades sct out, and took leave of them as of doomed 
men ; and even Lisa binself gave it as his opinion, after the travellers 
had departed. that they would never reach the shores of the Pacific, 
but would cither perish with hunger in the wilderness, or be cut off 


by the savages. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


‘Tre course taken by Mr. Hunt was at first to the north-west, but 
soon tured and kept early to the south-west, to avoid the 
country infested hy the Blackfeet. . His route took him across some 
Of the tributary streams of the Missouri, ond over immense prairies, 
bounded only by the horizon, and destitute of trees. It was now 
the height of sammer, and these naked plains would be intolerable to 
the traveller were it not for the breezes which sweep over them 
during the fervour of the day, bringing with them tempering airs 
from the distant mountains, To the prevalence of these breezes, and 
to the want of all leafy covert, may we also sttribute the freedom 
from those flies and other insects so tormenting to man and beast 
during the summer months, in the lower plains, which are bordered 
and interspersed with woodland. 

‘The monotony .of these immense landscapes, also, would be #3 
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‘wearisome as that of the ocean, were it not relieved in some degree 
ty the purity and elasticity of the stmosphere, and the benty of th 
heav sky has that Iblue for which the sky of Italy 
is renowned ; the sun shines with a splendour, unobscured by any 
eloud or vapour, and a starlight night on the pruirics is glorious, 
This purity and clasticity of atmosphere increases as the traveller 
approaches the mountains, and gradually rises into the more clovuled 


pruiries. 

‘On the second day of the journry, Mr. Hunt arranged ihe party 
into small and convenient messes, distributing among them the camp 
kettles. The encampments at night were as before; some slecping 
under tents, and others bivouacking in the open air, ' The Canadians 
proved as patient of toil and hardship on the land as on the water; 
indecd, nothing could surpass the paticnee nud good iumour of these 
men upon the march, They were the cheerfu) dmndges of the party, 
loading and unloading the horses, pitching the tents, making the fires, 
cooking; in short, performing all thowe household and meuial ollices 
which the Indians usually assign to the squaws; and, tike the squaves, 
‘thoy Ieft all the hunting and fighting to others, A Canadian hus but 
little affection for the exercise of (he rite. 

‘he progress of the party was but, slow for the first few days, 
Some of the mea were indisposed; Mr. Crooks, especially, wan so 
‘unwell that he could not keep on his horse. A rude kind of lilter 
‘was therefore prepared for lim, consisting of two long poles, fixed, 
‘one on each side of two horses, with » watting between them, om 
which he reclined at full length, and was protected from the sun by 
‘8 cunopy of boughs. 

On the evening of the 23rd (July), they encamped on the huxks of 
what they term Big river; and here we eannat but pause to lament 
the stupid, commonplace, and often ribald names entailed upon the 
rivers, and other features of the great west, hy traders and settlers, 
‘As the aboriginal tribes of these magnificent regions are yet in ex’ 
ence, the Indian names might easly be recovered ; which, besides 
being in general more sonorous and musical, would remain mementoes 
of the primitive lords of the soil, of whom in a little while scarce any 
‘traces will be left. Indeed, it is to be wished that the whole of our 
country could be rescued, as much as possible, from the wretched 
nomenclature inflicted upon it by ignorant and vulgar minds; and 
this might be done, in great degres, by restoring the Indian names, 
‘wherever significant and euphonious. As there sppearsto be a spirit 
of research abroad in respect to our aboriginal antiquities, we would 
muggest, as a worthy object of enterprise, a map, or maps, of every 











of our country, giving the Indian names w! could be 
a of ong cous ng the Ini ae 
monument to his own reputation. 


To retwm from thia digression. As the travellers were now ina 
country sounding Sich baile, Shey remained les days 
‘encam} banks iver, to obtain a su] provi- 
sions, and £0 give the invalids time to recruit, u 
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On the second day of their sojourn, as Ben Jones, John Day, and 
others of the hunters were in purmit of game, they came upon an 
Indian camp on the open prairie, near to a smal stream which ran 
through a tarine. The tenis or lodges were of dressed buifulo skins, 
sewn together and strotched on tapering pine-pules, joined at top, 
but radiuting at bottom, so 2s to form a circle eapable of admittin; 
fifty persons. Nunibers of horses were grazing in the neighbourh 
of the camp, or straying at large in the prairie; a sight most sccept- 
able to the Imaters, “After reconoitring the camp for some time, 
Ahey ascertained it to belong to a band of Cheyenne Indians, the same 
thit had sent a deputution to the Aricaras. They received the hunters 
in the most friendly manner ; invited them to ther 3, which 
‘were more cleanly than Indian Jodges are prone to be, and set food 
before them with true uncivilized hospitality. Several of them 
aceompanicd the hunters back to the camp, when a trade was inme- 
diately opeued. ‘The Cheyenucs were astonished and delighted to find 
aconvoy of goods and tenkets thus brought into the very heart of 
the prairie; while Mr. Hunt and his companions were overjoyed to 
have an opportunity of obtaining a further supply of horses from these 
equestrian savages. : . 

‘During a fortnight that the travellers Hingered at this place, their 
‘encampnicnt was Continually thronged by the Cheyeunes. ‘They were 
a civil, well-behaved people, cleanly in their persons, and decorous in 
their hubuts, The men were tal, straight, and vigorous, with aquiline 
noses, and high cheek-bones. Some were almost as naked as ancient 
statues, and might have stood as models for a statuary; others had 
leggins and snoeassins of deer-shin, and buffalo robes, which they 
fixew gracefully over their shoulders, In a Lie, wale however, 

hey to appear in more gorgeous array, tricked out in the: 
obiained from the white ment Bright cloths, brass nga ; beads of 
varions colours; and happy was he who could render himself hideous 
with vermilion. 

‘The travellers had frequent occasion to admire the skill and grace 
with which these Indians managed their horses. Some of them made 
a striking display when mounted; themselves and their steeds deco. 
‘rated in gala style: for the Indiavs often bestow more finery upon 
their horses than upon themsclyes. Some would hang round the 
neoks, or rather on the breasts of their horses, the most precious 
omaments they had obtained from the white men; others interwove 
feathers in their manes and tails. The Indian horses, too, appear to 
ave a sftachnent to ther ideo; and indord is oud that tho 

ses of the prairies distinguish an a white man 
by the mel, and give,» ference to the former. Yet the Indians, 
in are bi Filer, and, however they may vale their horees 


treat them with . Ocrasionally the 
Cheyennes joined the white in pursuit of the elk and buffalo; 
and when in the ardour of the chase, neither themselves nor 


their steeds, scouring the praities at fall speed, and plunging down 
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wecipiecs and frightful ravines that threatened the necks of both 

Tose and horseman. The Indian stecd, well trained to'the chase, 
seems a5 mad as his rider, and pursues the game as eagerly as if it 
were his natural prey, on the flesh of whieh he was to banquet. 

The history of the is that of many of those wandering 
tribes of the'prairies. They were the remnant of a once powertut 
people called the Shaways, inhabiting # branch of the Red River which 
Hows into Lake Winniges. Every Tuulian tribe hina some rival tri: 
with which it wages implucable hostility, ‘The deadly enemies of 12 
Shaways are the Sioux, who, after a lovg course of warfh 
too powerful for them, and drove them ucross the 
again took root near the Warricauue ercek, and established themselves 
there in a fortified village, 

‘the Sioux still followed them with deadly animosity; dislodged 
them from their village, and compelled them’ to take refuge in the 
Black Hills, near the upper waters of the Sheyewus or Cheyenne 
river. Here they lost even their uame, and became kuown among {he 
Fronch colonists by that of the river they frequented. 

"The heart of the tribe was now broken; its numbers were greatly 
thinned by their harassing wars. They uo longer attempted fo estit- 
blish themselves in any permanent abode that might be an object of 
attack to their cruel foes. ‘They gave up the cultivation of (he fruits 
of the earth, and became a waudering tribe, subsisting by the chase, 

i in its migrations. 

‘Their only possessions were horses, which they caught ou the peniri 
or reared, or captured on predatory incursions into the Mexican (« 
tories, as has ly been mentioned, With some of these the; 
Tepaired once a year to the Acicara villages, dae them for cor, 
‘beans, pumpkins, and articles of European merchandise, and then 
relumel info the heart of the prairies. 

Such are the fluctuating fortunes of these savage nations, War, 
famine, pestilence, together or singly, bring down their strength ant 
thin their numbers, Whole tribes are rooted up from their natiy 
places, wander for a time about these immense regions, become w 
nated with other tribes, or disappear from the face of the curth. 

there appears to be a tendency to extinction among all the siv 
nations; and this Senden mould seem to have heen in operi( 
among the aboriginals of this country long before the advent of the 
white men, if we may judge fcom the traces and traditions of ancient 
populousness in regions which were silent and deserted at the time of 
the discovery; and from the mysterious and perplexing vestiges uf 
waknown races, predecessors of those found in actual possession, and 
who must long since have become gradually extinguished or been 
destroyed. The whole history of the igh Pl yalation of this 
country, however, is an enigma, and a one! ‘Will it ever be 

Wed ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the fth of August, the travellers bade fareweli to the friendly 
‘band of Cheyennes, and resumed their journey. As they had obtaine 
thirty-six additional horses by their recent traffic, Mr: Hunt made a 
new arrangement. The haggage was made up in smailer loads. A 
horse was allotted to each of the six prime bunters, and others were 
distributed among the voyageurs, a horse for every two, so that they 
could ride aud walk alternately. "Mr. Crook being still too feeble to 
mount the saddle, was carried on a litter, 

‘Their march this day lay among singular hills and knolls of an 
indurated red carth, resembling brick, about the bases of which were 
weattercd pumice stones and cinders, the whole bearing traces of the 
seion of fire, Iu the evening they encamped on a bravch of Big 

ver. 

‘They were now out of the tract af country infested by the Sioux, 
and had advanced such a distance into the interior, that Mr. Hunt no 
Jonger felt apprehensive of the desertion of any of kis men. He was 
doomed, however, to experience new cause of anxiety. As he was 
sented in his tent after nightfall, one of the men eame to hin privately, 
and informed him that there was mischief brewing in the camp. 
Edward lose, the interpreter, whose sinister looks we havo already 
mentioned, was denommed by this secret informer as o designing, 
treacherous scouudrel, who was tampering with the fidelity of certain 
of the mex, and instigating them to a flagrant piece of treason. In 
the course of a few days they would arrive at the mountainous district 
infested by the Upsarokns, or Crows, the tribe among which Rose 
‘was to officiate as interpreter. His plan was, that several of the men 
should juin with hin, when in thet neighbourhood, in carrying off a 
numbet of the horses with their packages of goods, and deserting to 
those savages. He assured them of good treatment among the 

s, the principal chiefs and warriors of whom he knew; they 
would soon become great men among them, and have the finest 
women, and the duugliters of the chiefs for wives; and the horses and 
goods they curried off would make them rich for life. 

‘The intelligence of this treachery on the part of Rose gave much 
@aquiet to Mr. Hunt, for he knew not how far it might be effective 

bis men. He had already had proofs that several of them 
were disaffected to the cnterprise, aud loth to cross the mountains, 
He knew also that savage life had charms for many of them, especially 
‘Canadians, who were prone to intermarry and domesticate themselves 
among the Indians. 

‘And a word or two concerning the Crows may be of service 
fo the reader, as they will figure occasionally in the succeeding narra- 

ion. 

‘The tribe consists of four bands, which have their nestling places 
in fertile, well-wooded valleys, lying among the Rocky Mountains, 
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and watered by the Big Horse River and its tributury streams; but, 
‘though these are properly their homes, where they shelter their old 
[e, their wives, and their children, the men of the tribe are almost 
coutinually on the foray and the seamper. They are, iu faci, noturious 
marauders and horsestealers; crossing and recrussing the mountains, 
robbing on the one side, and couveying theiz spoits to theather. Heuce, 
i i to them on aconnt of their 
unsettled and predatory habits; winging their flight, like the crows, from 
‘one side of the mountains to the other, and muking frec bualy of every 
thing that Lies in their way. Horses, however, are the espevial objects 
of tivir depredations, and tveir skill and audacity in stealing then ate 
said to be astonishing. This is their glory and delight; an accom. 
plished Lorsestealer fills up their idea of a hero, Many horses arc 
obtained by them, also, in barter from tribes in and beyoud the 
mountains. They have un absolute passion for tbis noble aninud; 
besides which he is with them an important object of trallic, Once 
ar they make a visit to the Munduns, Minatarecs, aud other tribes 
of the Missouri, taking with them droves of horses which they 
exchange for guns, ammunition, trinkets, vermilion, cloths of bright 
colours, and variows other articles of European mnanufvelure. Wilh 
these they supply their own wants aud capriees, aud carry on tho 
internal trade for horses already meutivacel. 

‘The plot of Rose to rob and abaudon his countrymen when in the 
heart of the wilderness, and to throw himself info the Nunds of a 
horde of savages, inay appear strange und improbable to those waae- 

juainted with the singular and anowdous characters that ure to be 

yund about the borders. ‘This fellow, il appears, was one of those 
desperadoes of the fronticrs outlawed by their crises, who combine 
‘the vices of civilized and savage life, and wre ten times more barbarous 
than the Indians with whom they consort. Kose liad forinerly be- 
Jonged to one of the gangs of pirates who infested the islauds of the 
‘Mississippi, plundering boats us they went up and down the river, and 
‘who sometimes shifted the scene of their robberies to the shore, way- 
laying travellers as they returned by land from New Orleans with the 
‘proceeds of their downward voyage, plundering them of thoir money 
and effects, and often the most atrocious murders, 

‘These hordes of villaius being broken up and dispersed, Rose had 
Yetaken himself to the wilderness, and associated himself with the 
Crows, whose predatory habits were congenial with his owa, liad mar- 
Tied a woman of the tribe, and, in short, had identified himself with 
those vagrant savages 

Such was the worthy guide and interpreter, Edward Rose. We 
give his story, however, not as it was known to Mr. Hunt and his 
Companions at the time, but es it has been subsequently ascertained. 

ond his dark and perfidious. charae- 
ter to pat Mr. Hunt upon his guard: still, as there was no knot 
how far his plans might have succeeded, and us any rash act might 
blow the mere smouldering Spas of ton ftom wade baat 
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was thought advisable by those with whom Mr. Hunt consulted, fo 
coueal al knowledge or suspicion ofthe meditated teacher, but {0 
kecp up a vigilant watch upon the morements of Rose, strict 
guard upon the horses af night. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Tur plains over which the travellers were journeying: continmed to 
We destilute of troes or esen shrubs; insomuch that they had to usc 
the ding of the buffula for fuel, as the Arabs of the desert use that of 
t nel. This substitute for fuel is wniversal among the Indians of 
these uppor prairies, aud is said to make a fire equal to that of turf, 
Ifa few chips ure added, it throws out a eliverful and kindly blaze. 

Dhese plains, however, had not ulways been equally destitute of 
wood, as was evident from the trunks of trees which the travellers 
repeatedly met with, some still standing, others lying about in broken 
fragments, bat all in nv fossil state, having flourished in times long 
past. In‘these shyular remuius, the original grain of the wood was 
still so distinet that they could be ascertained to be the ruins of onk 
trees. Several pieces of the fossil wood were selected by the men to 
serve as whet stones. 

Ju this part of the journey there was no lack of provisions, for the 
prairies were covered with’ immense herds of buffalo, ‘These, in 
ener are imimals of peaceable demeanour, grusing quictly like 

lomestic cattle; but this was the scason when they are in beat, and 
when the bulls are wuusually lieve and puguacious, ‘There’ was 
mec ‘ly a universal resticssuess and conunution throughout the 
psn id the amorous herds gure utterance to their feclines in low 

ellowings thai resounded Jike distant thunder. Tere and there 
fierer duellos toak place betwecu rival enamorados; butting their 
Juge shigged fronts together, goriug cach other with their short 
black horus, aud tearing up the earth with their feet in perfect fury. 

In one of the evening halts, Pierre Dorion, the interpreta 
together with Carson and Gardpic, two of the hunters, were missing, 
por had they returucd by wonning, As it was supposed they had 
‘wandered away in pursuit of buifalo, and would readily find the’ track. 
of the party, no solicitude was felt on their account. "A fire was left 

ing, to guide them by its column of smoke, and the travellers 
proceeded on their march.” In the evening a signal fire was made on 
a hill adjacent to the camp, and in the morniug it was replenished. 
with fuel so as to last throughout the day. These signals are usual 
among the Indians, to give warnings to each other ot to call home 
arog hunters; and sueh is the transpareucy of the atmosphere 
ini levated plains, that a slight column of smoke can be dis- 
cerned from a distance, particularly in the evenings. Two or three 
Gays elapsed, however, without ‘the reappearance of the three 
hunters ; ‘Mr. Hunt slackened his march fo give them time to 
overtake him. 
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A vigilant watch continued to be kept upon the movements of 
Rose, and of such of the men as were. consigered doubtful in their 
losalty; but nothing cecurred to escite immediate apprehensions, 
Rose evidently was not a favourite among his comrades, and it was 
hoped that he had not been able to make any real partisans, 

On the 10th of August, they encamped amiong hills, on the highest 
peak of which Mr, Hunt causcd a huge pyre of pine wood to be 
tade, which soon sent up a great columu of flame that might be 
seen far and wide over the prairies. ‘This fire blazed all night, and 
was amply replenished at daybreak ; <0 that the toweriug pillar of 
sinoke could not but be descried by the wanderers if within the 
distance of a day's journey, 

It is » common occurrence in these regions, where the features of 
the country so much resemble each other, for hunters to lose them. 
selves and wander for many days, before they can find their way 
hack to the main body of their party. In the present. instance, how- 

fie was felt in consequence of the 
lesizns of Rose, 
‘Phe route now became excessively tilsoine over a ridge of steep 
rocky hills, covered with luose stones. ‘ere intersected by 
deep valleys, formed by two branches of Big river, coming from the 
south of west, both of which they erossed. ‘These streams were 
bordered by meadows, well stocked with buffaloes. Loads of meat 
were brought in by the buaters; but the travellers were rondercd 
dainty by profusion, and would cook only the choice pieces. 

‘They had now travelled for soveral days at a very slow rate, and 
had made signal fires and left traces af their route at'every stage, yut 
nothing was heard or seen of the lost men. It began to he feared 
that they might have fallen into the hands of some lurking band of 
savages. A party numerous as that of Mr. Huut, with a tong train 
of pack-horses, moving across open pluins or naked hills, is diseover- 
able a a great distance by Indisn scvuts, who spread the intelligence 
Tupidly to various points, and assemble their friends to hang about 
the skirts of the travellers, steal their horses, or cut off any stragglers 
from the main body, 

‘Mr, Hunt and bis companions were more and more sensible how 
much it would be in the power of this sullen and daring vagubond 
Rose, to do them mischief, when they should become entangled in the 
defiles of the mountains, with the passes of which they were wholly 
‘unacquainted, and which were infested by his fecebooting friends, the 
Grows. There, should ke sueceed in seducing some of the party into 
lis plans, he might carry off the best horses and effects, throw him- 
self among his sarage allies, and sct all pursuit at defiance. Mr. Hunt 
resolved, therefore, to frustrate the knave, divert him by management 
from his plans, and make it sufficiently advantageous for him to 
remain honest. He took occasion, accordingly, in the course of con- 
versation, to inform Rose that, having engaged hin chicfly as a guide 


and interpreter through the country of tbe Crows, they would not 
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stend in need of his services beyond. Knowing, therefore, his con- 
nexion by marriage with that tribe, and his predilection for a resi 

among them, they would put no constraint upon his will, but, when- 
over they met with a party of that ‘would Jeave him at Hberty 
to remain among his adopted Furthermore thet, in thus 
parting with him, they would pay him half-a-year’s wages in con- 
sideration of his past services, and would give him a horse, three 
beaver traps, and gundry eter atcles exalted to set him up inthe 
world, 


“This unexpected liberality, which made it nearly as profitable and 
infiitely lsh hazardous for Rose to rennin honest than to play the 
rogue, completely disarmed From that time his whole deport- 
eit underwent « change. His brow cleared up and appeared moro 
cheorfut; ho lett of his salln, skulking habits, aad made no furtber 
attempts to tamper with the fuith of his comrades. 

‘On the 18th of August, Mr. Hunt varied his eourse and inclined 
wwortward, in hopes of falling in with the three lost bunters ; bo, if 
was now thougit, might have kept. to the night hand of Big river, 
This course scon brought him tors fork of the Little Missoure about 
a hundred yards wide, and resembling the great river of the samo 
name in the strength of its current, its turbid water, and the frequency 
Of drift-wood and sunken trees, 

Rugged mountains appeared bend, crowding down 10 the water 
eg ah olering a arf fer ogo othe ie (ey ware 
teenng.Croming the tr, therfore, fey ented on hort 
‘weet beak, where they found good pasturage sod tafio in aband- 
ance. The weather was overcast and rainy, and a gloom 
Fervaded te amp thevoagears xt moi In group, wit hi 
Tooulders as high as thedr heads, crouking their farchodings, when 
saidealy towards crecing about of joy gate notice that the lor men 
were found, ‘They came slowly lageing into the camp, with weary 
Tooks, and horses judod und waywocs. © They had, in Tact, been Tor 
several days incessantly on the move. In their hunting excursion on 
the pririce they had pushed so far ia pursuit of buifalo, as to find it 
impossible to retrace their steps over plains trampled by innumerable 
hefds; and were buffed by the monotony of the lundseape in their 
atiempato rca Iancatls "They had ridden oad raat they 
had aimost lost the points of the compess, and became total 
bewildered; nor did tliey ever perceive any of the signal fires 
Gate yreounly, when alba spent by ansicty and heeding they 

revionsly, 7 amet tiding, 

Set to their ‘he “Gal” of hich they 








cobe:to their great joy, 1 ‘the party, whi 
are on wi ny ea ae ae thet at 

cao only who have warm 7 
up between’ comrades is ld and adventurgus expeditions of the 
Kind, can picture to themselves the cheering with which the 
stragglers were welcomed to the camp. one crowded round 
hens fo nak questions, aod to hear the story of their wishspes wud 
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even the squsw of the moody half-breed, Pierre Dorion, forgot the 
sternness of his domestic rule, and the coujugal discipline of the 
cudgel, in her joy at his safe return. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


Mx. Howr and his party were now on the skirts of the Black bills, 
or Black mountains, as they are sometimes called ; an extcusive chain, 
lying about a bundred miles cast of the Rocky mountains, aud 
stretching ina north-east direction from the south fork of the 
Nebraska, or Platte river, to the great uorth bend of the Missouri, 
‘The Sierra or ridge of the Black hils, in fael, forms the dividing line 
between the watcrs of the Missouri and those of the Arkansis and, 
‘the Mississippi, and gives rise to the Cheyeune, the Little Missouri, 
and several tributary streans of the Yellowstone. 

The wild recesses of these hills, hose: of the Rocky mountains, 
are retreats aud lurking-places for broken and predatory tribes, aid 
it was among them that the remuunt. of the Cheyeune tribe took 
refuge, as has been stated, from their conquering eucmics, the 
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‘The black hills are chiefly composed of sandstone, and in many 
places are broken into savage clills and pretipiecs, and present the 
most singular and fantastic forms ; sometimes resewbling towns and 
custellated fortresses, The ignorant inhabitants of plains ure prone 
to clothe the mountains that bound their horizon with fanciful and 
superstitious attributes. Thus the wandering trikes of the prairies, 
who often bebold elouds gathering round the swumits of these hills, 
und lightning flashing, aud thunder pealing fron thers, whew all the 
stighbouring plains are serene and sumny, cousider them the abode 
of the genil or thunder spirits, who fubricute storms and tempesty, 
On entering their defiles, therefore, they often haug offerings on the 
trees, or place them on the rocks, to propitiate the invisible “lords 
of the mountains,” and procure good weuther aud successful hunting ; 
and {hey attach unusual significance to the echoes which humt the 
precipices. This suporstition may also hase urisea, in purt, from a 
natural phenomenon of a singular nature, dn the most calm and 
serene weather, and at all times of the day or night, successive 
reports are now and then heard among these incuntains, resemb 
the discharge of several pieces of artillery. Similar reports 
heard by Reese. Lewis and Clarke, in the Rocky mountains, which, 
they say, were attributed by the Indians to the bursting of the rich 
mines of silver contained in the bosom of the mountait 

In fact, these singular explosions have received fauciful explana 
tions from learned men, and have not been satisfucturdy accounted 
for, even by philosophers. They are said to oveur frequently in 
Brazil, Vasconcelles, a Jesuit father, desorihes one which he heard 
in the Sierra, or mountain region of Pirutininga, and which he com. 
pares to ibe discharges of a park of artillery. ‘The Indians told him 
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that it was au explosion of stoncs. ‘The worthy father had soon a 
satisfactory proof of the truth of their information, for the very place 
wvas found whore a rock had burst, and exploded from its extras a 
stony mass, like a bomb-shell, and of the size of a bul!’s heart. ‘This 
auass was broken cithcr in the ejection or its fall, and wonderful was 
the internal i led. It had a shell harder even than 

i ‘were arranged, like the seeds of a pomegranate, 
ious colours; some transparent as crystal, others of a 
ed, und olhers of mixed. hues, The sane phenomenon is said 
1o occur occasionally in the adjacent provinee of Guuyra, where 
stones of the bigness of a man’s haud ure exploded, with’a loud 
noive, from ihe bosom of the earth, aud scatter about glittering 
wn! beautiful fnguents that Jook Uke precious gens, but are of 
no value, 

‘The Iudious of the Orellana, also, tell of horrible noises heard 
occusionally in the Paraguaxo, which they cousider the throes aul 
grows of the mountain cudcavouring 10 east forth the precious 
stones hidden witbin its eutrails. Others bave endeavoured to 
necount for these dischwges of “mouutain artillery” on hunbler 
principles, attributing them to the loud reports made by the dis 
ruption and fall of great masses of rock, reverberated and prolonged 
hy the echoes; others, fo the disengagement of hydrogen, produced 
by subterrancous beds of coal in u state of ignition. In whatever 
way this singular phenomenon anay be accounted for, the existence 
of if appears to he well-established, If remains one of the lingering 
anysteries of Nature, which throw sonic: of a supernatural charm. 
over her wild mountain solitudes; and we doubt whether the imagi- 
ative render will not rather join with the poor Indian, in attributing 
it to the thunder spirits, or the guardian genii of unseen treasures, 
thin 10 any commonplace physical cause. 

Whatever might be the supernatural influences among these 
routtaing, the traveller ford thelr physical difficulties hard to eope 
with. ‘They made repeated attempts to find a passage through, or 
aver the ehiin, but were as often tunied back by impassable harriers. 
Sometimes a defile scemed to open a practienble path, but it would 
terminate ix some wild claos of rocks anid cliffs, which it was impos- 
sible to climb. ‘The animals of these solitary regious were different 
from those they had been accustomed to. The black-tailed deer 
would bound vp the ravines on their approach, and the bighorn would 
gaze fearlessly down pon them from some impending precipice, or 
skip playfully from rock to rock, ‘These animals are only to be met 
with in mountainous regions. ‘The former is lerger than the common 
deer, but its flesh is not Is esteemed by hunters. It has very 
large cars, and the tip of the tail is black, from which it derives its 
mame. 

‘The bighorn is so named from its homs, which are of 2 great size, 
and twisted like those of e ram. It is culled by some the argali, by 
others the ibes, though differing from Loth of ‘these animals. The 
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Mandans call it the ahsahta, a name much better than the clumsy 
appellation which it generally bears. It is of the size of » small elk, 
or large deer, and of a dun colour, excepting the belly and round the 
tail, here i is white. In its habits it svaenies tho gant, iret: 
ing the rudest precipices: cropping the herbage from their edyes; uid, 
Tike the ‘chamois, bounding Highly and securely among dizzy heights, 
where the hunter dares not venture. It is difheult, therefare, to got 
within shot of it. Ben Jones, the hunter, however, in one of the 
passes of the Black hills, suecceded in bringing down a bighom from, 
the verge of a precipice, the flesh of which was pronomiced by the 
fourmands of the eamp to have the favour of excellent sutton, 

Bailled in his attempts to traverse this mountain chain, Mr. 
‘Hunt skirted along it to the south-west, keeping it on the right; 
and still in hope of finding an opening. “At_an carly hour one day, 
he encamped in a narrow val the hanks of a beautifully cleat 
Dut rushy pool, surronuded hy thickets bearing alueukance of wild 
cherries, curranis, and yellow ian purple gooseherrics. 

Fhile the afternoon's weal way in preparation, Me. Hunt and Mr, 
M'benzic ascended to the summit of the neurest hill, frou whence, 
aided by the purity and transparency of the evening atmosphere, 
they commanded a vast prospect on all Below them extender 
a plain dotted with inuimerahle herds of bulfalo. Some were lying 
down among the herbuge, others roaming in thelr wubounded pus- 
tures, while many wore engaged in fierce contests like those already 
described, their low bellowings reaching the car like the hoarse mux- 
murs of the surf on a distant shore. 

Fur off in the wost they descricd n range of lofty mountains print- 
ing the clear horizon, some of them evidently capped with snow, 
‘These they supposed to be the Big-horn mountains, so culled from 
the animal of that name, with which iney abound. ‘They are a spur 
of the great Rocky chain, The hill from whence Mr. Hunt had this 

rospect was, according io his computation, about two hundred and 
ity miles from ihe Aricara village. 
returning to the camp, Mr. Hunt fownd some uneasiness pre- 
vailing among the Canadian voyageurs. In straying among the 
Uhiekets, they had beheld tracks of geizly bears i every diction, 
doubtless attracted thither by the fruit, ‘To their dismay they now 
found that they had encamped in one of the favourite resorts of this 
dreaded animal. The idea marred ali the comfort of the encamp 
ment. As night closed, the s ing thickets were peapled with 
terrors ; insomuch that, according to Mr. Hunt, they could uot help 
starting at every little breeze that stirred the bushes. 

“The grizzly bear is the only really formidable quadruped of our 
continet.. He is the favourite theme of the hunters of the far west, 
who describe him as equal in size to a common cow, and of prodi- 

ious strength. He makes buttle if assailed, and olten, if pressed by 
junger, is the assailant, If wounded, he becomes furious, aud wilt 
pursue the hunter. His speed exceeds that of a man, but is inferior 
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to that of a horse. In attacking, he reara himself on his hind legs, 
and springs the length of his hody. Woe to horse or rider that 
comes within the swecp of his terrific claws, which are sometimes 
‘nine inches in length, and tear everything before them. 

‘At the time we ure treating ‘of, grizzly bear was still 
frequent on the Missouri, snd in the lower country, but, like some 
of the broken tribes of the prairies, he bas gradually fallen back 
before his enemies, and is now chiefly to be found in the upper 
regions, in rugged fastnesses like those of the Black hills and the 
Rocky mountains. Here he lurks im caverns, or holes which be has 
digged in the sidea of hills, or under the roots and trunks of fallen 
trees. Like the common bear, he is fond of fruits, and mast, and 
roots, the latter of which he will dig up with lis fore claws. He is 
‘carnivorous, also, and will even attack and conquer the iordly buffalo, 
dragging his hnge carcass to the neighbourhood of his den, that he 
may prey upon it af: his leisure, 

‘he hunters, both white and red men, consider this the most heroic 
game. ‘They prefer to hunt. him on horscback, and will venture 40 
near as sometiines to singe his hair with the flask of the rifle. The 
hanter of the gri however, must be an experienced hand, 
ad Know where io ain al a vital gt; for ofall quadrupods be 
the most difficult to be killed. He will receive repeated wounds 
withont flinehiug, and rarely is a shot mortal unless through the head 
or heart, 

‘That the dangers appreheniled from the grizzly boar, at this night 
encampment, were not imaginary, was praved on the following mom- 
ing. ‘Among the hired men of the party was one William Cannon, 
who had becn a soldier at one of the hontier posts, und entered into 
the employ of Mr. Hunt at Mackinaw. He was an inexperienced 
‘hunter and a poor shot, for which he was much Lantered by his more 
adroit comrades. Piqued st their zaillery, he had been practising 
ever since he had joined the expedition, but without success, In the 
course of the prescut afteruoon, he went forth by himeelf to take a 
Jesson in veneric, and, to his great delight, had the good fortune to 
killa buffalo. As he was a considerable distance from the camp, he 
out out the t ie and some of the chaice bits, made them into a 
pest. ang, slinging them on his shoulders by a sap passed round 

is forehead, as the voragcurs carry packages of goods, act out all 
orions for the comp, anticipating a triumph over his brother hunters. 
a massing through a uarrow ravine, he heard a noise behind him, «mul 

‘ing round, bebeld, to bis dismay, a grizzly bear in full pursuit, 
apparently attracted by the scent of the meat. Caunon had heard eo 
much of the invulnerability of this tremendous animal, that he never 
attempted to fire, but, slipping the strap from his forehead, let go the 
bnffalo meat, and ran for Tis life. The bear did not stop to regale 
himself with the game, but kept on after the hunter. He lad nearly 
overtaken him when Cannon reached a tree, and, throwing down his 
tile, scrambled up it, The next instant Bruin was at the foot of the 
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tree; but, as this species of bear dees not clin, he contented himself 
with turning the chase into a blockade. Night came on. In the 
darkness Cannon could not perceive whether or not the enemy mate 
tained his station; but his pictured him rigorously mounting 
rd. He passed the night, terefore, in the tree, a prey to dismal 
fancies. In the morning the bear was gone. Cannon warily desrendod 
the tree, gatbered up his gun, and made the best of his way back to 
the camp, without veaturing tn look after his buffalo meat. 

‘While on this theme, wo will edd another ancedote of an adventure 
with a grizaly bear, told of John Day, the Kentucky buuter, but which 
happened st'a different period of the expedition. Day was Ituiting 
in company with one of the clerks of the ‘compang, a lively youngster, 
who was a great favourite with the veteran, but whose vivactly he 
had continually to keep in check. They were in scarch of deer, when 
suddenly a huge grizzly hear emerged from a thicket about thirt 
yards distant, rearmg himself upon bis hiud logs with a terrtie grow 
and displaying a hideous array of teeth and claws. The rifle of the 
young mau vas ovelle ju an instant, but Joh Days ir hand was 
Quickly upon his arm. “He quiet, boy ‘be quiet ?” exclaimed the 
hunter, between his clenched tecth, and without turning his eyes from 

bear. ‘They remained motionless. ‘The monster regarded them 
for a time, then, lowering hinself on his fore pavrs, slowly withdrew. 
‘He had not gone many paccs before he again turned, reared himself 
on his hind legs, and repeated his menace. Day's hand was still on 
the arm of his young companion, he again pressed it hard, and kept 
repeating between his tecth, “Quiet, hoy!—keep quiet! — keep 
quiet ”—though the latter had nat made a move since his st pro. 
hibition, The bear egain lowered himself on all fours, retreated some 
twenty yards farther, and agus tured, reared, showed hs teeth, and 
growled. This third menace was too muck for the pune spirit of 
John Day. “By Jove!” exclaimed he, ‘I can stand this no longer!” 
and in an instant a ball from his rifle whizzed into the foe. The 
wound was not mortal; but, luckily, it dismayed instead of enraging 
the animal, and he retreated into the thicket. 

‘Day's young companion reproached him for not practising the can- 
tion which he enjoiued uponcthers. “Why, boy,” replied the vetoran, 
“caution is caution, but one must not put up with too much even 
from a bear. Would you have me sufer myself to be bullied all day 
by a varmint P” 















CHAPTER XXVII. 


For the two following days the travellers pursued a westerly course 
for thixty-four miles, along a ridge of country dividing the tributary 
weiers of the Msscur ed the Yellowstone. "As Gadmanks the 

ided themselves by the summits of the far distant mountains, whi 
Soey supposed fo ‘0 the Big Horn chain. ‘They were pradually 
Tising into a higher temperature, for the weather was cold for the 
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season, with a sharp frost in the night, and ice of an eighth of an inch 
in thickness. 

On the twenty-second of August, early in the day, they eame upon 
the trail of a numerous bund. “Mose and the other huaters examined 
the foot-prints with great attention, and determined it to be the trail 
of a party of Crows, retuming from an annual trading visit to the 
Mundans. As this ‘(rail afforded more commodicus travelling, they 
immedialely struck into it, and followed it for two days. It led them 
over rongit hills, and through broken gullies, during which time they 
suffered great fatigue from the ruggeduess of the country, The 
weuther, tuo, which had receutly been frosty, wus now oppressive 
wari, and there was great scarcity of water, insomuch that a valuable 
dog belonging to Mr AtKenzie diel of thit. 

At onc tine they had twenty-five miles of painful travel, without a 
drop of water, until they arrived at a small running stream. Herc 
they eagerly slaked their thirst; but, this being allayed, the calls af 
Jhuiger became equally importunate. ‘ver since they had got among 
these barren. and arid hills, where there was a deficiency of grass, they 
had met with no buffalocs; those wnimals keeping in the grassy mes- 
dows near the streams, ‘They wore obliged, therefore, to have recourse 
to their com meal, which they reserved for such emergencies, Some, 
Lowever, were lucky enougl to killa wolf, which they cooked for 
supper, ind pronouticed excellent food. 

‘he next morning they resumed their wayfaring, hungry and jaded, 
and lad a dogged march of cighteen miles among the same kind of 
hills. At length, they emerged upon a strcain of clear water, one of 
the forks of Powder ‘river, and to their great joy beheld once more 
wide grassy meadows, stocked with herds of ‘ufo. Pur several 
duys they kept wbout the banks of this river, ascending it about 
eighteen miles, It was a hunter's puradise; the buffaloes were in such 
ubundanee that they were enabled to kill as many as they pleased, and 
to jerk sulicieat supply of meat for several day's journeying. “Here, 
then, they revelled aud reposed after their hungry aud weary travel, 
hunting wul feasting, and reclining upon the grass. ‘Their quiet, 
however, was a little marred by coming upon traces of Indians, who, 
‘they concluded, must be Crows, they were therefore obliged to keep 
a more vigilant watch than ever upou their horses. For several days 
thoy bad been directing their march towards the lofty mountam 
deseried by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bf‘Kenzie on the 17th of August, the 
height of which rendered it a landmark over a vast extent of country. 
At first, it had appeared to them solitary and detached; but as they 
advanced towards it, it proved to be the principal summit of a chain 
of mountains. Day by dag it varied in form, or rather its lower 
peaks, and the summits of others of the chain, emerged sbove the 
clear ‘horizon, and finally the inferior line of hills which connected 
most of them rose to view. So far, however, are objects discernible 
in the pure atmosphere of these elevated plaing, that, from the place 
whore they first deseried the mountain, they had to travel a hundred 
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amd fifty miles before they reached its base. Tlere they encamped on 
the thirtieth of August, Having come near four hundred miles sinee 
leaving the Aricara village. 

‘The mountain which riow towered above them was one of the Rig 
Horn chain, bordered by a river of the sane name, and extending for 
along distance rather east of north aud west of south. Tt was a part 
of the great system of granite mountains which forms one of the most 
important and striking Y i i 
to the coast of the Pacific from the Isthmus of Pa 
Arctic oecan; and presenting a corresponding ehiin to that. of the 
‘Andes ia the southern henphere. This vast range has anqtiv, 
from its rugged and broken character, and its summits of ail 

nite, the appellation of the Rocky mountains, a uame by 10 me 
UEtinetives ss" wll elevated. ranges. are Among’ th 

lorers it was known ay the ranuze of Chippewsan mountains, 
this Indian name is the onc it is likely to i 
Rising from the midst of vast plains ant 
dogrets of latte, ving the waters of ths Aaa tho Pacey 

seeming to bind with diverging ridges the level regions on its 
flanks, it has been figuratively termed the backboae of the nortlemn 
continent. 

‘The Racky mountains do not present a range of uniform elevation, 
bat rather groups and ocouionady detached peake, ‘Though snne of 
these rise to the rogion of porpettial snows, and are upwards of levee 
thousand feot in reul altitude, yet their hcight from their inmnedinte 
base is not so great as might be imagined, as they swell up from 
elevated plains, several thousand fect above the level of the ovean, 
These plains are often of a desolate sterility, mere sandy wastes, 
formed of the detritus of the granite heights, destitute of trees and 
herbage, scorched by the ardent and reflected rags of the swamer’s 
sua, and, in winter, swept by chilling blasts from the enow-rlad 
mouutains. Such is a great part of that vast region extending nor, 
and south along the mountains, several hundred miles in width, which 






































has not improperly been termed the Great American Desert. ‘It. ix 2 
region that almost discourages all hope of cultivation, and can only 
tersect 





be traversed with suety by keeping nea the streams whicl 
it. Extensive plains likewise occur among the higher regions of the 
mountains, of considerable fertility. Indeed, these lofty pluts of tahle 
lend seem to form a peculiar feature in the American continents, 

* Some occur among the Cordilleras of the Andes, where cities and 
towns, and cultivated farms, are to be seen cight thousand {eet abore 
the level of the sea. 

‘The Rocky mountains, as we have already observed, ocenr some- 
times singly or in groups, and ocessionally in collateral ridges. Be- 
tween these are deep valleys, with small streams winding through 
them, which find their way into the ower plains, augmenting as they 
proceed, and ultimately i ives into those vast rivers, 
much traverse the prai great arteries, and drain the con- 

ent, 
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While the granitic summits of the Rocky mountains are bleak and 
bare, many of the inferior ridges are scantily clothed with scrubbed 
pie’, oaks, cedar, aud furze, Various parts of the mountains also 

traces of volcanic action. Some of the interior valleys are 
strewed with scorix and broken stones, evidently of voleanic origin ; 
the surrounding racks hear the like character, and vestiges of extin- 
guished craters are to he seen on the clevated heights. 

‘We have already noticed the superstitious feelings with which the 
Indians rezard the Black hills; but this immense range of mountains, 
which divides all that they know of the world, und gives birth to such 
mighty vers, is still more au object of awe aud veneration, They 
calf it “'The erest of the world,” and think that Wacondah, or the 
master of life, as they designate the Supreme Being, has his residence 
among these serial heights. The tribes on the castera pruities call 
them the mountains of the setting su. Some of them place the 
“happy hunting grounds,” their ideal paradise, among the recesses of 
the mountains; hut say that they are invisible to living men, Here 
also is the “Land of souls,” in which aro the “towns of the free and 
generous spirits,” where those who have pleased the master of life 
while living, enjoy after death all nanner of delights. 

‘Wonders are told of these mountains by the distant, tribes, whose 
warrior ar hunters havo ever wandered in their neighbourhood. It 
is thought by some that, after death, they will have to travel these 
mountains, and aseeud one of their highest and most rugged peaks, 
among rocks and snows and tumbling torrents, After inany moons. 
of paimful toil they will reach the sumnait, from whence they will 
have a view over tie land of souls. There’ they will see the happy 
hunting grounds, with the souls of the brave and good living in tents 
in green meadows, by bright running strenms, or hunting the herds 
of buffulo, and elks, and deer, which have been slain on earth. There, 
too, they will see the villages or towns of the free and TOUS 
spirits brightening in the midst of delicious pr Lf they hare 
acquitted themsclves well while living, they will be permitted to 
descend and enjoy this lappy country; if otherwise, they will but be 
tantulized with this prospect of it, and then hurled back from the 
mountain, to wander about the sandy plains and endure the eternal 
pangs of unsatisfied thirst and hunger, 














CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘Tae travellers had now arrived in the vicinity of the mountain 
regions infested by the Crow Indians. These restless marauders, as 
has already been observed, are apt to be omtinually on the prowl 
about the akirts of the mountains; and even when encamped in some 
deep and secluded glen, they keep scouts upon the cliffs and promon 
tories, who, unseen themselves, em discora every living thing that 
moves over the subjacent plains and valleys. It was not to be ex} 
that our travellers could pass unscen through e region thus vigilantly 
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sentinelled; sccordingly, in the etige of the evening, not long ufter 
they had encamy ‘the foot of the Big Horn Sierra, a couple of 
wildlooking beings, scantily clad in skins, but well’ armed, and 
mounted on horses as wild-Jooking as themselves, were seen appronch- 
ing with great caution from among the rocks. They might have been 
mistaken for two of the evil spirits of the mountains, so formidable 
in Indian fable. 

Rose was immedintely sent out to hold a parley with them, and 
invite them to the camp. ‘They to be two seouts from the 
same band that had been tracked for some days past, and which was 
now enramped at some distance, in the folds of the mountain, ‘They 
‘were easily prevailed upon to come to the camp, where they were wel 
received, and, after remaining there until late in the evening, departed, 
to make a report of ali they had seen and experienced to Ubeit com 

anions, 

The following day had scarce dawned, when a troop of these wild 
mountain scamperers came galloping, with whoops and yells, into the 
camp, bringing an invitation from their chief for the white men to visit 
him.” The tents were accordingly stmick, the horses laden, and the 
party were soon on the march. ‘The Crow horscnien, as they escorted 
thom, appeared to take a pride in showing off their equestrian skill 
and hardihood ; careering at full sperd on their half-savage ste 
apd dashing among rocks and crags, and up and down the most rugy 
and dangerous places with perfect case and unconeera. 

A ride of sixteen miles brought them, i the aflernoon, in sight of 
the Crow enmp. ft was composed of leathern tents, pitched in a 
meadow, on the border of a small clear stream, at the foot of the 
mountein, A great number of horses were grazing in the vicinity, 
many of them, doubtless, captured ix marauding excursions. 

‘The Crow chieftain came forth to mect. his guests, with great pro- 
fessions of friendship, and conducted them to his tents, pointing out, 
by the way, a convenient place where they might fix their camp. No 
sooner had they done so, than Mr. Hunt opened some of the packnges, 
and made the chief a present of a scarlet blanket, and a quantity of 
powder and ball ; he gave him also some knives, trinkets, and tobaceo, 
to be distributed among his warriors; with all which the grim po 
tate seemed, for the time, well pleased. As the Crows, however, were 
reputed to be perfidious in the extreme, and as errant freehooturs as 
the bird after which they were so worthily named, and as their gencral 
feelings towards the whites were known to he by no means friendly, 
the intercourse with them was conducted with greut circumspection. 

‘The following day was passed in trading with tho Crows for buffalo 
robes and skins, and in, bartering galled and jaded borses for others 
‘that were in good condition.” Some of the men also purchased horses 
on their own account, so that the number now amounted to one hun- 
dred and twenty-one, most of them sound and active, and ft for 
mountain service. 

‘Their wants being supplied, they ceased all further traffic, much to 
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the dissatisfaction of the Crows, who berame extremely urgent to 
continue the trode, and, finding their import unities of noavail, assumed 
an insolent and meuscing tone. All this was attributed by Mr. Hunt 
and his associates to the perfidious instigutions of Kose, the inter- 
preter, who they suspected of the desire to foment ill will between 
hem and the savages, for the promotion of is aeftsions pins, 
M'Lellan, with his usual tranchant mode of dcaling ont justice, 
resolved 10 shoot the desperada on the spot in ease of any outbreah. 
Nothing of the kind, however, occurred. The Crows wer probably 
daunted hy the resolute, though quict, demeanour af the white inci 
and the coustant vigilance and armed preparation which they main. 
tained; and Kose, if he really still harhoured his knavish desigus, 
aust have perceived that they were suspected, and, if attempted to 
bo earried into effect, might bring rain on his own head. 

‘The next morning, bright and carly, Mr. Hunt proposed to resurno 
his journeying. He took a ceremonious leave of the Crow chieftain, 
and his vagabond warriors, aud, according fo previous arrangements, 
cousigued to theit cherishing frieudship and fraternal adoption, their 
worthy confederate, Rose; who, having figured among the water 
pirates of the Mississippi, was well fitted to tise to distinetion among 
the land pirates of the Korky mountains. 

At is proper to add that’ the rafian was well received among the 
tribe, aud appeared to be perfetly ants with the comarmiae ho 
had made; feeling niuch more at his case arnong sevages tha amo: 
white men, It is outeusts from civilization, fagitives from justice, a 
Heartless desperadoes of this kind, who sow the sceds of ‘enmity: and 
bitterness among the unfortunate tribes of the frontier. ‘There is no 
enemy so implacuble against a country or a community as one of its 
own people, who lins rendered himself’ an alien by his crimes. 

Right glad to be relieved from this treacherous companion, Mr. 
Hunt pursued his course along the skirts of the mountain ina sontliemn 
direction, secking for some practicable defile by which he might. pass 
dhvough it; uone such presented, however, in the course of iifteen 
niles, and ‘he excamped on a small stream, still on the outskirts, 
‘The green meadows which border these mountain streams are generally 
well stocked with game, ant the hunters soon killed several int elks, 
which supplied the eamp with fresh meat. In the evening the travel- 
Jers were surprised by an unwelcome visit from several Crows, belong- 
ing to a different band from that which they had recently left, and 
‘wo said their camp was among the inouaiains. The congciouznose 
of being environed by such dangerous neighbours, and of being still 
within the range of Rose and his fellow obliged the party to 
be continually on the alert, and to maintain weary vigils throughout 
the night, lest they should be robbed of their horses. 

On the Srd of September, finding that the mountain still stretched 
onwards, presenting a continued barrier, they endeavoured to force a 
passage to the westward, but soon became entangled among rocks 
aad precipices which set all their efforte at defiance, The mountain 
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seemed for the most part rugged, bare, and steril; yet here and there 
it was clothed with pines, aud with shrubs aud flowering plauts, somo 
of which were in bloom. In toiling among these weary places, their 
thirst became excessive, for no water wus to be met with, Numbers 
of the men wandered off into rocky dells and ravines, in hopes of 
finding some brook or fountain; some of whom lost their way, aud 
id not rejoin the main party. 

‘After half a day of pninfi and fruitless scrambling, Mr. Huut gnve 
np the attempt 10 peuctrate in this direction, and, returning to the 
LitHle stream on the skirts of the mountain, pitched his tents within six 
miles of his encampment of the ing night. Ife now ordered 
that signals should be made for the stragglers i quest of water, but 
the night passed away without their return. 

‘Whe next morning, to their surprise, Rose made his appearance at 
the camp, accompanied by some of his Crow associntes, His unwel- 
come visit revived their suspicions, but he announced himself as a 
messenger of good-will from the chief, who, finding they had taken a 
wrong road, liad sent Rose and his companions to guide them to a 
nearer and better one across the mountain. 

‘Having no choice, being themselves utterly at fault, they set out 
der this questionable esort, ‘They bad not gone fac, before they 
fell in with the whole party of Crows, who, they now found, were Soin 
the same road with themselves. The two cavaloadcs of wnite and ret 
men, therefore, pushed on together, and presented a wild and piow 
taresque 3) le, as, equi with various weapons and in various 
garbs, with trains of packhorses, they wound in long Lines through the 
rugged dediles, and up and down the erags and steeps of the moun 


n. 
‘The travellers had again an opportunity to sce and admiro the 
equestrian babitudes aud address of this hardriding tribe. ‘They: 
‘were all mounted, man, wonn, and child; for the Crows have horses 
in abundance, so that no one goes on foot. ‘The children are perfect 
‘imps on horseback. Among them was one so young that he could not 
yet speak. He was tied on 4 colt of two years old, bat. d the 
reins as if by instinct, and plied the whip with true ‘indian prodigelity. 
‘Mr, Hont inquired the age of this infant jockey, and was answered 
that ‘he had seen two winters.” 

This is almost realizing the fable of the centaurs; nor can we 
wonder at the equestrian adroitness of these savages, who are thus itt 
® manner cradled in the saddle, and become in infancy almost identified 
with the animal they bestride. 

‘The mountain detiles were exceedingly rough and broken, and the 
travelling painful to the burdened horses, ‘The party, therefore, pro. 
ceeded but slowly, and were ly left behind by the bend of 
Crows, who had taken the Tt is more than probable that Mir. 
‘Hunt loitered in his course, to get rid of such fellow-travellers. Cer- 
tain it is thet he felt a sensation of relief as he saw the whole crew, 
the renegade Rose and all, disappear among the windings of the 
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6 WANDERING BAND OF SATAGES. 
mountain, and heard the last yelp of the savages die away in the dis- 
tap 


0. 
‘When they were fairly out of sight and out of hearing, he encamped 
on the head waters uf the Little strean of the preceding day, having 
come about sixteca miles. Lore he remained ali the succeeding day, 
as well to give time for the Crows to get in the advance, as for the 
8, who had wandered away in quest of water twa days pre- 

to rejoin the camp. Indeed, considerable uneasiness began 
felt: concerning these meu, lest thes should become utterly 
ewikdered in the deliles of the mountains, or should full into the 
hands of some maranding hand of savages. "Some of the most expe 
Ticuerd hunters were sout in search of them ; others, in the mean- 
tim, employed themselves in hunting, ‘The narrow valley in which 
ihey eucamped being watered by a runing stream, yielded fresh 
posturage, and, though in the heart of the Big Homa mountains, was 
well stocked with buffalo, Several of theso were killed, ax also a 
grizily bear. In the evening, to the satisfaction of all parties, the 












stragglers made their ay and provisions being in abundance, 
there was hearty good HB eer in the ‘aap. ve 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Resume their course on the following moming, Mr. Hunt and 
his companions continued on westward through a ragged region of 
hills and rocks, but diversified in many places by grassy little glens, 
with springs of water, bright sparkling brooks, chumps of pine trees, 
aud a profusion of flowering: 1s, which were in full bloom, although 
the weather was frosty. ‘These beautiful and yerdant recesses, runs 
ning through and softening the rugged mountains, were cheering and 
refreshing fo the warworn travellers. 

In the course of the morning, as they were entangled in a dedle, 
they beheld a small band of savanes, os wild-looking ae the surround 
ing scenery, who recomoitred them warily from the racks before they 
ventured to advance. Some of them were mounted on horses rudely 
caparisoned, with bridles or halters of buffulo hide, one cnd traili 
after them on the ground, They proved to be a mixed party of Flat- 
heads and Shoshonies, or Snakes; and as these tribes will be fre- 
quently mentioned in the course af this work, we shall give a few 
introductory particulars concerning them, 

The Flatheads in ion are not to be confounded with those of 
‘the name who dwell about the lower waters of the Columbia; neither 
do they fletten their heads, as the others do. They inhabit the banks 
of a river on the west side of the mountains, and are described as 
simple, honest, and hospitable. Like all people of similar character, 
‘whether civilized or savage, they are to be imposed upon; and 
are especially maltreated by the Blackfeet, who harass them 
in thetr villages, steal their horses by night, or openly earry them of 
in the face of day, without provoking pursuit or retaliation: 
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‘The Shoshonies are a hrauch of the once powerful and prosperous 
trite of the Bakes, who posewsal a elvis luni ery abut 
the upper forks of the Missouri, abounding in beaver aud hutfalo, 
Their hunting ground was occasionally invasled hy the Blackieet, but 
ihe Suakes battled braccly for their domains, and a long aul hoody: 
feud existed, with variuhle smecess. At leugth the Hudson's By 
Company, extonding theie trade into the interior, haul if 
the Blacktcet, who were nearest 10 them, and suppl 
firearms. "Lhe Suakes, who occasionally traded with th 

ain similar wrayons; 
Tormiably 

re atl soem, dispeess 
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The Blicktect fad naw a 
poor Snakes of their favourite | 
and drove them from plier toy 
refuge in the wildest aud ost 
tains Even here they are suhj 
implacidle foes. ns hime ns . 
tempt dhe plunderer.” Thas hy detrves the Snakes have become a 
scattered, brakeu-spirited, innpoverished soup ping nhout Towek 
rivers aud mountain strewas, and subsisting chiefly upon fish, Suel 
of them ns afill possess horses, casionally figguee ay hunters, ure 
called Shoshonies; but there is another class, the most abject and 
forlorn, who are called Shuckers, ar more commonly Diggers and 
‘Root. These ure a shy, seeret, solit ace, Who keep in the 
most retired parts of the i ike fghomes in caverns 
and clefts of the rocks, and wz in a greut measureon the roots 
of the earth. Scmetines, in passiag through a solitwry mountain 
valley, the traveller comes perelaxee npon the bleeding carcass of & 
deer or buffalo that bas just been slain. He looks round in vain for 
the hunter; the whole laidscape is lifeless and deserted : at iength he 
perecives a thread of smoke, curling wp from among the crags and 
cliffs, and scrambling to the ples inds some forlory ond skulking 
broad of Diggers, terrified at being discovered. 

The Shoshonies, however, who, as has been observed, havo still 
“horse to ride and een to wear,” are somewhat bolder in their 
spirit, and more open and wide in their wanderings. Tn the autumn, 
when salmon disappear from the rivers, and hunger begins to pinch, 
they even venture down into their ancient hunting grounds to make 
a foray among the buffaloes. In this perilous enterprise they are 
ovcasionally jomed by the Flatheads, the persceutions of the Blacks 
feet having produced a close alliance and co-operation between thes 
Juekless maltreated tribes. Still, notwithstanding their united 
force, every step they take within the dehateable ground is tuken in 
fear and trembling, and with the utmost tion: and an Tudian 
trader assures us, that he has scen at least five bundred of them, 
armed and equipped for action, end keeping watch upon the hill tops, 
‘hile about Aff were hunting’ in tho praitie. There exeursions aro 
ief and trurried : as soon a3 hes hae calectea and jerked sufficient 
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buffalo meat for winter procisions, they pack their horses, abandon 

the dangerous. Innting grounds, and Basten back to the seoutains, 
happy ifliey have no Ue terrible Blackfeet ratiling after them. 

erate band of Shoshonies and Flatheads was the one 

wet by our travellers, Jt was bound on a visit to the Araplcs, a 

ibe iuliting the bauks of the Nebraska. ‘Thiy were ermed to the 

is, and some of the Shoshonies had bucklers 

of buffalo hide, adorned with fouthers and leather fringes, and which 

ave a charmed virtue in their eyes, from having been prepared, with 

niystic ceremonies, by their conjurers. 

Tn canypany with this wandering band our travellers proceeded all 
duy, Tu the evening they encamped near to each other in a defile of 
he mouutaius, ot the botders of « stream runving north, and falling 
into Bighorn river. In the vicinity of the camp, they found goose: 
berries, sLrawherries, and currants in great abundance. Te defile bore 
tacos of haviug been a thoroughfare for countless herds of buffaloes, 
though not ono'was to he seen ‘The hunters suoeceded in Killing su 
alk and several black-taled deer. 

‘They wre ow in the boro of the seamed Bighorn ge, with 
nothet lofty aud ssow-crowned mnountain full in view 10 the’ west, 
Filteon miles of western course brought them, oa the following day, 
down info an iuterveniug plain, well stocked with bufelo, “He ths 
Saakes and Matheads joued with the white hunters ix m succesful 
Iiunt, that soon filled the camp with provisions. 

‘On the morning of the th of September, the travellers parted 
coma with th Sno ends, a eotued on thei eos 10 
the wesk, A nuareh of thirty miles brought them, in the crening, to 
the Vouks of a rapid and beautifully clesr stream about 0 hundred 

ards wide. It is the north fork or branch of the Bighorn river, but 
Dears its peculiar name of the Wind river, from being subject 4a tbe 
winter soasoa {o a continued blast which ‘sweeps its benks and pre. 
‘euta the snow from lying on them. ‘This blast is said to: be eaused 
a marore gap or Yanudl in tho mountains through witch. the 
ne fon is way between perpendalar pepe, reveling eu 
rocks, 

"This river gives its name to o whole range of mountains cooisting 
of ue pare cai, eghty miles i length and aboxt twenty 
fweuty-fve broad. One ofits peaks is probably fifteen thousand feet 
above the level of the see, belug onc of the Righest of the Rocky 
Bierro, ‘Theao mountains give ste, uot merely fo the Wind or Bis. 
horn tives, but to several of the Yclowstone and the Mic 
souri on the east, and of the Colombia eux! Colorado on the west; 
tivus dividing the sources of these mighty streams. 

For five sceceeding days, Mr. Hunt aad his party continued up the 
coume of the Wind Fiver, to the distance of about sighty miles, Gross- 
fg and recrossing it, acccording to ile windings, aud the nature of 
its banks ; sometimes Beer o valleys, at other times scram. 
bling over socks and country in’ general was destitute af 
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trees, but. they passed through groves of wormwood, eight and ten 
feet in height, which they used occasionally for fuct, aud they net 
with large quantities of wild flax. 

‘The mountains were destitute of game; they came: it si 
grizaly bears, hut could not get_near enough for a sho 
therefore began to he scanty. They saw large flights af the 
thrush commonly eled the robi aller binds of migra- 
tory species; but the hills in general appe: il with Tow 
signs of animal life, Ou the evening of the 14th September, they 
cucamped on the forks of the Wind, or Bighorn river. 
of these forks came from the range of Wind river mountains. 

The hunters wha served as guides to the purty iu this part of 
youte, had assured Mr. Huut that, by following up Wi anit 
crossing 2 single mountain ridge, he would come upon the waters of 
the Columbia. ‘The seareity of ganie, however, which already had 
been felt toapinching degree, and whick threatened them with famine 
among the steril heights which lay before them, «ulinonished them to 
change their course. It was determined, therefore, 10 make for a 
stream, which, they were informed, passed through the neighbouring 
mounting, to the sonth of west, on the grassy hauks af which it was 
probable they would mect with buffalo. Accordingly, nbout three 
O'clock on the following day, meeting with a hewten Indian roud 
which lod in the proper direction, they struck into it, turning their 
backs upon Wind river. : 

Tn the course of the day, they came to a height thnt commanded 
an almost boundless prospect. Here one of the guides pausod, and, 
after considering the vast landscape attentively, pointed to threo 
mountain peaks glisteuing with snow, which rose, le said, above a 
fork of Columbia river. ‘They were hailed by the tnwellers with 
that joy with which abexeon on s seashore is huiled by mariners after 
along and dangerons vo) It_is true there was many a weary 
Jeague to be traversed Delore they should reach these landmarks ; for, 
allowing for their evident height, and the extreme transparency of 1he 
atmosphere, they could not be much less than a hundred miles 
distant. Even after reaching them, thcre would yet remain hundreds 
of miles of thoir journey to be accomplished. All these matters were 
forgotten in the joy at seeing the first landmarks of he Columbia, 
‘that river which toened the bourn of the expedition. These remark- 
able peaks are known to some travellers as the Tetons: as they had 

een guiding points for many days to Mr. Hunt, ho gave them the 
name of the Pilot Knobs. 

‘The travellers continued their course to the south of west for about 
forty miles, through a region so elevated that patches of snow lay on 
the hightat summits, end on the northern dedivities. At length they 
came to the desired stream, the object of their search, the waters of 
which flowed to the west. It was, in fact, a branch of the Colorado, 
which fails into the of California, and had received from the 
hunters the name of Bpanish river, from information given by the 

dians, that Spaniards resided upon its lower waters. 
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‘he agpect of this river and its vicinity was cheering to the way- 
yworu and. hungry travellers, Tes banks were green, and there were 
grossy valleys tuning from it in various directions, into the heart of 
the rugged ‘monutaing, with herds of buffalo quictly grazing. The 
banters sullicd forth with kecu aluerity, and soon returned laden with 
rovisions, 

¥ Jn this part of the mountaiss Mr. Hunt wct with three different 
Kindy of gooscberries. The common purpie, on a low und very thorny 
bush; «yellow kind, of an execilent favour, growing on a stalk free 
from thorns; ood a deep purple, of the size and tuste of our winter 
grape, with a thorny stalk. ‘There were also three kinds of currants, 
‘oue very large, and well tasted, of a purple colour, and growing on a 
bush cight or nine feet high. Another of a yellow colour, and of the 
size and taste of the large red currant, the bush four or five feet high; 
and the third a bonutiful seartet, rescinbling the strawherry in sweet 
ness, though rather insipid, and growing on a low bush. 

On the 17th, they continued down the course of the river, making 
‘fificen miles to the south-west. The river abounded with goese a1 
ducks, and there were. signs of its being inhabited by beaver aod 
otters; indeed they were now approaching regions where these ani- 
mals, the it object of the fur trade, are said to abound, They 
‘eveamped for the mght opposite the end of a mountain in the west, 
which was probably the lust chain of the Rocky mountains, On the 
following morning they abaudowed the main course of Spanish river, 
and taking: a north-west cirection for eight. mites, came upon one of 
its liltIr tributerics, issuing out of the besom of the mountains, and 
running rough even mesdows, sein pastragetoerdsof bul, 
As these were probably the last of that animal they would meet with, 
they encamped on the grassy banks of the river, determined to spend 
several days in hunting, so as to be able to jerk sufficient meat to 
supply them uutil they should reach the waters of the Columbia, 
where they tmsted to find fish enongh for their support. A Little 
repose, too, was necessary for hoth men and horses, afer their rugged 
and incessant marching; having in the course of the last seventeen 
days traversed two hundred and sixty miles of rough and, in many 
patty, steril mountaia country, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Five days were passed by Mr. Hunt ond his companions in the 
fresh meadows watered by the bright little mountain stream. 
hunters mado greet havoc among the bufiloes, aad brosght in 
quantities of meat; the voyageurs busied themselves about the fires, 
yoasting and stewing for present purposes, or drying provisions for 
‘the journey; the pack-horses, eased of their burdens, rolled in the 
grasa, or grazed at large about the ample ; those of the party 
‘who had no call upon their services, indulged in the luxury of perfect 
relaxation, and the camp presented a picture of rude feasting and 
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revelry, of mingled hustle and repose, charneteristre of a halt in a tine 
hunting countrs. Iu the course of one of their excursions, some of 
the men cause in sight of a small porty of Ludians, wh tly fled 
in great apparent consternation. "They ines " 
with the intelligence; upon which Mr. Hunt andl four others thoy 
themselves upou: their horses, and sillied forth to recomnoitre, After 
tiding for about eight wiles, they came uj ild mountain secu, 
A lonely green valley stretched before them, surrovuded by mugged, 
heights. “A herd of bulfalo were carcering anuily through It, will 
troop of savage horsemen in full chase, plyiu then with their bows 
and arrows. Tho appearance of Mr. Thunt ant his companions: put 
an abrupt end to the bust: the builslo scuttied off in one direction, 
while the Indians plied their lashes nud galloped off in another, us last 
i thet siecle eauld enrcy ural,” Nit Hinit gece clooey Whew aa 
a sharp sennper, though of short continuance. Two young tudinus, 
who were indi ly mounted, were soon overtaken. ‘They were 
terribly frightonod, and evideutly gave thetuselves up for Jost. By 
degrees their fears were ulluyed by kind treatment; but they con- 
tinued to vga the strangers with ninixture of awe and wonders 
for it was the first time in their lives they bud ever seen a white 






























man. 

They belonged to a party of Snakes who had oume across the 
mountains on their autumnal bunting excursion to provide buffalo 
meat for the winter. Being persuaded of the pexcvable intentivus of 
‘Mr. Hunt and his companions, they willingly conducted them to their 
camp. It was pitched in a narrow valley ou the smurgiu of a stroum, 
The tents were of dressed skins, sone of thea fantastically painted; 
with horses grazing obout them. ‘The approach of the party caused 
a transicnt ularm in the camp, for these poor Indians were c1 
the look-out for cruel foes. No sooner, however, did they recognise 
the garb and complexion of their visitors than iheir apprehensions 


sree change into joys for some of them Jud doult with whi mer, 
¢ friendly, and to abound with ertielcs of sgulat 











and knew them to 
value. They welcomed them, therefore, to their teats, set food before 
them, and entertained them to the best of their power. 
‘They had been successful in their hunt, and their caunp was full of 
jerked buffalo meat ; all of the choicest kind, and extremely fat, Mr. 
funt parchased enough of them, in addition to what fwd been killed 
and cured by his own hunters, to lou ull the horses excepting those 
reserved for the partners and the wife of Pierre Dorion, He found 
also a few beaver skins in their camp, for which he paid liberally, as 
‘an inducement for them to hunt for more; informing them thut some 
is party intended to live among the mountains, und trade with 
{he native hunters for their pelts, The poor Suahes soon compres 
hended the advantages thus held out to them, and promiscd fo exert 
themselves to procure a, quantity of beaver skits for fture tral, 
ing now well supplied with provisions, Mr. Hunt broke up hia 
encampment on the 24th of September, and continued on to the west. 
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‘A march of fifteen miles, over 2 mountain ridge, brought them to a 
stream about fifty fect in width, which Hoback, one of their guides, 
who had trapped ‘about the neighbourhood when in the service of Mr. 
Henry, recognised for onc of the head waters of the Columbia. The 
travellers hailed if with delight, as the first stream they had encoun- 
tered tending toward their point of destination, ‘They kept along it 
for two days, during which, from the contribution of many rills and 
Drooks, it gradually swelled into a smull river, As it meandered 
maong rocks and precipices, they were frequently abliged to ford it, 
and such was its rapidity, that ‘the men were offen in danger of being 
swept away. Sometimes the banks advaneed so close upon the river, 
that they were chliged to scramble up and down their rugged 
montories, or to skirt along iheir bases where there was scarce a foot- 
hold. Their horses had iS falls in sonic of these passes. Onc 
of them rolled, with his load, nearly two hundred fect down hill into 
the river, but without receiving any injury. At Jength they emerged 
from these stupendous defiles, aud continued for several miles along 
the bank of Hobuck’s river, through one of the stern mountain valleys. 
Here it was joined by a river of greater magnitude and swifter cur- 
rent, and their wuited waters swept off through the valley in one 
impetuous stream, which, from its rapidity aud turbulence, had re- 
ecived the uame of Mad river. At the confluence of these streams 
the travellers exeamped. An important point in their arduous j 
had been obtained: a few miles from their camp rose the three vaai 
snowy peaks called the Tetons, or the Pilot Kuobs, the ercat land- 
yarks of the Columbia, by which they bad shaped their course 
through this mountain wilderness, By theit feet. fowed the rapid 
curreitt of Mad river, a stream ample enough to admit of the maviga- 
tion of eanocs, and down which they might possibly be able to steer 
their course to the main body of ike Columbia, The Canadian 
‘voyageurs rejoiced at the idea of once more launching themselves upon 
their favourite element; of exchacging their horses for canoes, and 
of gliding down the bosoms of rivers, instead of scrambling ovet the 
of mountains. Others of the party, also inexperienced in this 
ind of travelling, considercd their toils and troubles as drawing to a 
close. They had couquered the chief difficulties of this great rocky 
barrier, and now flattered themselves with the hope of an easy down- 
ward course for the rest of their journey. Little did they dream of 
the hardships and rau iis by land and water which were yet to be 





encountered in the frightful wilderness that intervened between them 
and the shores of the Pacific. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


Os the banks of Mad river Mr. Hunt held » consultation with the 
other parties as to their futare movements. ‘The wild and impetuous 
current of the river rendered him doubtful whether it might not 
abound with impediments lower down, suficient to render the navi. 
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gation of it slow and perilous, if not impracticable, ‘The hunters, 
who had acted as guides, knew nothing of the character of the river 
below; what rocks, and shoals, and rapids might obstruct it, or 
through whut mountajns and deseris it might pass, Should they then 
abandon their horses, cast themselves loose in fragile harks npou this 
wild, doubtéul, and unknown river? ar should they continue their more 
toilsome ang tedious, but, perhaps, more ecrtain wayfaring by land? 

The vote, as might have been expected, was almust unanimous for 
embarkation ; for when meu are in difficulties, every change seems to 
be for the better. The difficulty now was, to thud timber of sufficient 
size for the construction of canoes, the trees iu these high mountain 
regions being chiefly a scrubbed growth of pines and cedars, aspens, 
haws, and scrvice berries, and a sinall kind of cottou tree, with a leaf 
resembling that of the willow. There was a species of kurge fir, but 
50 full of knots, as to endanger the axe in hewiny it. After search. 
ing for some time, a growth of timber, of sutficient found 
lower down the river, whereupon the cneampicat was moved ty the 
vicinity. 

The men were now sct to work to fell trees, and the mountains 
echoed to the unwonted sound of their axcs, While preparations 
‘were thus going ou for a voynge down the river, Mr. Hunt, who still 
entertained doubts of its practicality, despatched an ‘exyloring 

'y, gonalsting of John Reed the elerk, John Day the hunter, an 
ierre Dorion the interpreter, with orders to proceed scveral days’ 
march along the stream, and uotice its course and character. 

After their departure, Mr. Huut turned his thoughts to another 
object of importance. He had now arrived at the head waters of the 

jumbia, which were among the main points embraced by the enter- 
rise of Mr. Astor. These upper streams were revista to abound in 
reaver, and had as yet been unmolested by the white trapper. The 
numerons signs of beaver met with during the reecnt search for 
timber, gave evidence that the neighbourhood was a good “trapping 
ground. Here, then, it was proper to begin ta east loose those 
feashes of bardy trappers, that are detached from trading parties, in 
the very heart of the wilderness. The men detached in the present 
instance were Alexander Carson, Louis St. Michel, Pierre Detayé, and 
Pierre Delmunay. Trappers generally go in pair that they may 
assist, protect, and comfort each other in their lonely and perilous 
occupations, Thus Carson and St. Michel formed one cones and 
Detayé and Delaunay another. They were fitted out with fraps, 
anns, ammanition, horses, and every other requisite, and were totrap 
upon the upper part of Mad river, and upon the neighbouring streams 
of the mountams. ‘This would ly oceupy them for some 
months; and, when they should collected ‘a sufficient quan- 
tity of peltrite, they were to pack them upon their horses, and 
make the best of their way to the mouth of Columbia river, or to any 
intermediate post whick might be established bythe eompany. They 
took leave of their comrades, and started off on their several courses 
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with stout hearts and checrfal countenances; though these lonel 
eruisings into a wild and hostile wilderness seem to the wninitiat 
equivalent to being cust adrift in the ship's yawl in the midst of 
the ocean. 

Of the perils that attend the Ionely trapper, the reader will have 
saffcient proof, when he comes, in the after part of this work, to 
Joara the hurd fortunes of these poor fellows in the course of their 

ereggriuat ons. 

‘The trappers hal not long departed, when iyvo Snake Todians wan- 
dered into the eamp. When they perceived that the strangers were 
fabricating cunoes, they shook their heals, and gave them to under- 
stand that the river was not uavigable. Their information, however, 
was scoffed at by some of the jurty, why were obstinately bent on 
emburkution, hut was confirmed by the exploring party, who returned 
after several days’ absence. ‘They had kept along the river with great 
difficulty for two days, and fouid it a uucrow, crooked, turbulent 
stream, confined in a rocky channel, with mmy rapids, and occa- 
sionally overhmmg with precipices. From the sianmit of oue of these 
they had caught u bird's-eye view of its boisterous eureer, for a great 
distance, throngh the heart of the wonotain, with impending rocks 
and cliffs. Satisfied, from this viow, that it was useless to follow its 
course cither by land or water, they hiad given up all further investi- 

ion. 

Be Mhese concurring reports detenained Mr. Hunt to abandon Mad 
iver, und seek some more navigable stream, ‘This determination was 
concurred in by all his associates excepting Mr. Miller, who had 
beconne impatient of the fatigue of land travel, and was for iimmediate 
embarkation at all hazards. "This gentleman had been in a gloomy 
and irritated state of mind for some time past, heing troubled with a 
bodily malady that rendered travelling on horsebuck extremely irk- 
some to hin, and being, moreover, discontented with having a sinaller 
share in the expedition than his comrades, His unreasonable objec- 
tions to « further march by land were overruled, and the party pre- 
pared to decamp. 

Robinsov, Hoback, and Rezner, the three hunters who had hitherto 
served as guides among the mountains, now stepped forward, and 
advised Me Hunt to make for the past established during the preced. 
ing year by Nr. Henry, of the Missouri Fur Company. They bad 
been with Mr. Henry, and, es far as they could judge by the neigh- 
bouring tandmarks, his post could not be very far off. They pre- 
sumed thre could ‘be but one intervening ridge sof outa, ‘which 

it be passed without any great s post, or fort, 
wal on a apy branch of Toe Column, down wick they nade no 
doubt it be easy to navigate in canoes. 

‘The two Snake Indians being questioned in the matter, showed & 
perfect knowledge of the situation of the post, and offered with great 
alacrity to guide them to the ‘Their offer was accepted, greatly 
to the displeasure of Mr. Miller, who seemed obstinately teat ups 
Deaving the perils of the Mad river. 
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‘The weather for a few days past had been stormy, with rain and 
sleet. The Rocky mountains are subject to tempestuons winds from 
the west; these sometimes come in thaws or currents, making a path 
through the forests, many yards in width, and whirling off trunks and 
branches to a great distance. ‘The present storm subsided on the 3rd 
of October, leaving all the surrounding heights covered with suow ; 
for, while rain had fallen in the valley, it bad snowed om the hill 
tops. 

‘On the 4th, they broke up their encampment, and crossed the 
the water coming up to the girths of their horses, After tra 
four miles, they encamped at the foot of the mountain, the 
they hoped, which they should have to traverse. | Four duys more 
took thom across it, and over several plains, watered by beautiful 
little streams, tributaries of Mad river, Near one of their eneamp- 
ments there was a hot spring continually emitting a cloud of 
vapour, ‘These clevated plaivs, which give o peculiar character to 
the mountains, are frequented by large gangs of autclopes, fleet as 
the wind, 

‘On the evening ot the Sth October, after a cold wintry day, with 
gasts of westerly wind and flurries of snow, they arrived al the 
sought-for post of Mr. Here he bad tixed himself, utter being 
compelled by the hostilities of the Blackfect to abandon the upper 
waters of the Missouri. The post, however, was deserted, for Mr. 

had left it in the course of ike preceding spring, and, as it 

afterwards appeared, bad fallon in with Me. Lisa, at the Aricara vil- 

age on the Missouri, some time aiter the separation of Mr. Lunt and 
arty. 

Re weary travellers gladly took possession of the deserted log- 
huts which had formed the post, and which stood on the bank of a 
stream upwards of a hundred yards wide, on which they intended to 
embark, There boing plenty of suitable timber in the neighbourhood, 
‘Mr. Hunt immediately proceeded to construct canoes, As he would 
have to leave his horses and their accoutrements here, he determined 
to make this a trading post, where the trappers and hunters, to be 
distributed about the country, might repair; and where the traders 
might tonch on their way through the mountains to and from the 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia. He informed the two 
Suake Indians of this determination, and engaged them to remain in 
that, neighbourhood, and take care of the horses until the white men 
should return, promising them ample rewards for their fidelity. It 
may seem 9 desperate chance to trust to the faith and honesty of two 
sach vagabonds; but, as the horses would have, at all events, to be 
abandoned, and would otherwise become the property of the first 
vagrant horde that should encounter them, it was one chance in favour 
of their being regained. 

At this place another detachment of hunters prepared to separate 


from the party for the purpose of trapping beaver. Three of these 
fail already beea a this nejghboushood! bog the veteran Rabinson, 
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and his companions, Hoback aud Rezuer, who had accompanied Mr. 
Henry across the mountains, and who liad been picked up by Mr. 
Hunt on the Missouri, on their way home to Kentucky. According 
to agreement, they were fitted out with horses, traps, ammunition, 
and everything requisite for their undertaking, and were to bring in 
all the peltries they should collect, cither to this trading post, or to 
the establishment at the mouth of Columbia river, Another bunter, 
of the name of Cass, was associated with them in their enterprise. 
Ts is in this way that smeli kuots of trappers and hanters are distri 
buted about the wilderness by the fur companics, and, like craucs 
and bitterns, haunt its solitary streams. Robinson the Kentuckian, 
the veteran of the “bloody ground,” who, as has alrendy been uoted, 
hod been sealped hy the Indians in bis younger days, was the leader 
of this little band. When they were about {o depart, Mr. Miller 
talled the partnors together, and threvs up his share in the compan, 
decliring his inteution of jotaiug the party of trappers, 

‘This resolutiou struck’ every one with astonishment, Mr. Miller 
being a man of education und of cultivated habits, and little fitted for 
the rude life of a hunter. Beside, the precarious and slender profits 
arising from such a life were bencath the prospects of one who held 
a slure in the general enterprise, Mr. Hunt was especially concerned 
and mortified at his detoru ion, «s it was through his advico and 
influence he had entered into the conceru. He endeavoured, there- 
fore, 1 dissuade him frow this sudden resolution; represcoting its 
ruskness and the hardships aud perils to which it would oxpose ‘him, 
‘He earnestly advised him, however he might fecl dissatisfied with the 
enterprise, still to continue on in company until they should reach 
fhe mouth of Columbia river. There they would meet the expedi- 
tion that was to come by sea; when, should he still feel disposed 
torelinquish the widertaking, Mr. Hunt pledged himself to furnish 
him a passage hoine in one of the vessels belonging to the company. 

‘To all this, Miller replied ahruptly, that it was useless to arguc with 
him, as his wind was made up. ‘They might furnish him, or not, as 
they ploased, with the necessary supplies, but he was determined to 

art company here, and sct off with the trappers. So saying, he 
Hing out of their presence without vouchsafing any further conver- 
sation, 

‘Much as this wayward conduct gave them anxiety, the partners 
saw it was in vain to remonstrate. attention was paid to fit 
him out for his headstrong undertaking. “He was provided with four 
horses, and all the articles he it ‘The two Snakes undertook 
to conduct him and his companions to an encampment of their tribe, 
lower down among the mountains, from whom they would receive 
information as to the best trapping grounds. After thus gai i 
them, the Snakes were to return to Fort Henry, es the new tradi 

ost ig clo od late charge of he bones tic he pry wou 
wwe there, of which, after all the hunters were supplied, there 
remained seventy-seven. These matters being all arranged, Mr. 
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‘Miler set out with his companions, under guidance of the two Snakes 
on the 20th of October; and much did fae the friends of that 
geutleman to sce him thus wantouly casting himself loose upon 
savage life. How he and his comrades fared in the wilderness, and 
how the Snakes acquitted themselves of tleir trust, respecting the 
Horses, will hereafter appear in the course of these raubling 
ancedotes. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


‘Wrz the eanoes were in preparation, the hunters range 
the neighbourhood, but with ttle success. ‘Tracks of bnifaioes we 
to be seen in all directions, but uone of a fresh date. ‘There were 
some clk, but extremely wild, two only were killed, Autelopes were 
Jikewise scen, but too shy and ficct ta be approached. A few beavers 
were taken every night, and salmon trout of a smalt size, so that the 
eanp hud principal te subsist gn dred bull ct, 

On th Lith, a poor half-naked Suake Tndin, ove of that foro 
caste called the Shuckers, or diggers, made his uppearaneo at. the 
camp. He came from some lurking place among the rocks and cliffs, 
and presented a picture of that famishing wretchedness to which 
these lonely fugitives amoug the mountains are sonictimes reduced, 

ving received wherewithal to ally his hanger, be sapere, 

in the course of x day or two returned tothe ap, brining With 

him his son, a miserable boy, still more naked and forlorn thau him. 

self. Food was giveu to both; they skulked aboxt: the camp like 

hounds scking what they ght devour and having gatheret 

up the feet and entrails of some beavers that were lying about, slunk 
with them to their den among the rocks. 

By the 18th of October, fiftecn eunocs were completed, and on 
the following day the party embarked with their effects; leavi 
their horses grazing about the hanks, and trusting to the howaty of 
the two Snukes, and some special turn of good luck, for their fulure 


recovery. 

‘The turrent hore them along at a rapid rato; the light aint of 
the Canadian voyageurs, which had occasionally flagged upon land, 
rose to their accustomed buoyancy on finding themselves again upon 
the water. They wielded their paddles with their wonted dexterity, 
and for the first’ time made the mountains echo with their farouritc 
boat songs. 
Yn the course of the day the little squadron arrived at the con. 
fluence of Henry aad Mad rivers, which, thus united, swolled into w 
beautiful stream of a light colour, navigable for boats of 
any size, and which, from the place of junction, took the name of 
Snake river, a stream doomed to be the scene of much disaster to 
the travellers. ‘The banks were here and there fringed with willow 
thickets and small cotton-wood trees. ‘The weather was cold, and it 
snowed all day, and great flocks of ducks and geese, sporting in the 
wuter or streaming through the air, gave token that winter was at 
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hand; yet'the hearts of the travellers were light, and, as they glided 
down the little river, they fluttered t with the hope of soon 
reuchiug the Columbia. After roakire thiny miles in a souther] 
direction, they encamped for the night in a ueighbourhood whic 
required some lite vigilance, us there were recent traces of grizzly 
‘bears among the thickets. 

Un the following day the rive cise in width and beauty; 
flowing parallel to» range of mountuins on the left. whieh at times 
were tinely reflected in its Hight green waters, ‘The three snowy 
summits of the Pilot Kuobs, or Tetons, were still seen towering in 
the distance, After pursuing a swift. lhut placid course for twenty 
miles, the current began to foun aud brawl, and ussume the wild aud 
broken character common to the sirctms west of the Rocky moun 
tains, In fact, the rivers which flow from those mountains to the 
are essentially different from those which traverse the great 

rairics on their casiern declivities. ‘Lhe latter, though sometimes 

oisteraus, are geuerally free from obstructions, and easily navigated; 
but the rivers 10 the west of the mountains descend more steeply and 
impetuousdy, and are coutinually Liubl: to cascades and rapids. The 
latter unbounded in the part of tle river which the travellers were now 
descending. ‘Two of the canoes filled arsong the breakers; the crews 
were saved, but much of the lading was lost, or damaged, and one of 
the canoes drifted down the stream and was broken among the rocks, 

On the following day, October 21st, they made bat a short distance 
whon they cameto a ditigerous strait, where the river was compressed 
for neurly half a mile between perpendicular rocks, reducing it tothe 
width of twenty yards, and increasing its violence. Here they were 
obliged to. pass the eanocs down cautiously by a line from the 
impending banks, ‘This consumed a great part of a day; and after 
‘they had re-embarked they were soon again impeded by rapids, when. 
‘they had to uutoad their canocs, and carry them and their cargoes 
for some distance by land. It is at these places, called “ portages,” 
that the Canadim voyageur exhibits his most valuable qualities ; 
carrying heavy hurdeus, and toiling to and fro, on laud and in the 
water, over rocks aud precipices, among brakes and brambles, not 
only withont a murmur, but with the greatest cheerfulness and 
alesit, jokiag and laughing, and singing scraps of old French 

tties. 


The spirits of the party, however, which hed been clated on first 
‘varying their journcy from land to water, had now lost some of their 
Duoyancy. Everything ahead was wrapped in uncertainty, They 
Knew nothing of the river on which they were floating. It had never 
before been navigated by a white man, nor could they meet with aa 
Indian fo give them any information coucemning it. It kept on its 
‘course through a vast of silent and apparently uninhabited 
mrounfain, without a sarage vigeam upon it banks, or bark upon 
its waters. ‘The dificulties pes xy had already passed, made 
them apprehend others before them, that might effectually bar their 
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s. As they glided onward, however, they regained heart and 
hope. The current continued to be sttor but it was steady, and 
though they met with frequent rapids, none of them were bad, 
Mountains were constantly to be seen in differcut dircetions, but 
soutctimes (he swift river glided through prairies, and was bordered 
by small cotton-wood trees aud willows, ‘These pruiries at certain 
seasons are rauzed by migratory herds of the wide-wandering builwo, 
the tracks of which, though not of recent date, were irequently to 
be scen. Here, too, were to be found the prickly pear or Judinn fig, 
aplant which loves a more southern climate. Ou the kind wero 
large flights of magpies und American tohias; whole fleets of ducks 
aud geese nav el tlic wiven of fow of fa ne 41 ing tiles at 
the approach of the canoes; while the frequent establishments of the 
painstaking and quict-loving beaver, showed that the solitude of 
these waters was rarely disturbed, even hy the all-pervading savage, 

‘They hud now cone near two hundred and vighty wiles since 
leaving Fart Henry, yet without seeing a bnnan being or a biman 
habitation; a wild and desert solitude extended on either side of the 
river, apparently almost destitute of animal life. At length, on the 
24th of Uctober, they were gluddened by the sight of some savage 
tonts, and hastened 10 Lund, and visit them, for they were msiouy to 

rocure information to guide them ou their route. Ou their approach, 
however, the savages tled in consteruatiou, They proved ta 
a wandering band of Shoshonics. In their tents were great quan 
tities of smail fish about two inches long, together with roots and 
sords, or griia, which they were drying for winter provisions, ‘They 
appeared to be destitute of tools of uny kind, yet there wero bows 
and arrows very well made; the former were formed of pine, cedur, 
or bone, strengthened by sinews, and the latter of the wood of rose 
bushes, and other crooked plauts, but curefully struightened, and 
tipped with stone of 9 hottle-green colour. 

There were also vessels of willow aud grass, so closely wrought as 
to hold water, and a seine neatly made with meshes, in the ordinary 
manaer, of the fibres of wild flax or nettie. The humble effects of 
the poor savages remained unmolested by their visitors, and a few 
small articles, with o knife or two, were left in the camp, aud wero 
no doubt regarded as invaluable prizes. 

Shortly after leaving this deserted camp, and re-cmbarking in the 
canoes, the travellers met with three of the Snakes on » triangular 
raft made of fags or reeds; such was their rude mode of navigating 
the river. They were entircly naked excepting small mantles of hare 
skins over their shoulders. "The canoes approached near enough to 
gain a full view of them, but they were not to be brought to » 


parley. 

"All further progress for the day was barred by a fall in the river 
of about thirty feet ie '; at the head of which the party 
enoamped for the night. 

‘The next day was one af excessive toil, and but little progress 
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the river winding through a wild rocky country, and being interrupted 
by frequent rapids, sang hich the panocs tee in et per Oa 

e succeed they again visited a camp of wanderi , 
fh ihe tehilants fel wi tower at the ight of fect af canoes, 
filled with white men, coming down their solitary river. 

s Mr. Hunt was extremely anxious to gain information coneor- 
ing his route, ho cudeavoured hy all kinds of friendly signs to entice 
back the fugitives. At length one, who was on horseback, ventured 
back with fear and trembling. He was better clad, and in better 
condition than most of his vagrant trike that Mr. Hunt had yetseen. 
The chief object of his return appeared to be to intercede for a quan 
tity of dried meat and salmon trout, which he had left behind; on 
which, probably, he dey for his winter's subsistence, ‘The poor 
wretch epproached with hesitation, the alternate dread of famine and 
of white men operating upon hia mind. He made the most abject 
signs, imploring Mr, Hont not to carry off his food. The latter tried 
in every way t0 reassure him, and offered him knives in exchange for 
his provisions: great as was the temptation, the poor Snake could 
only prevail upon himself to epare a parts Keeping a feverish watol 
over the rest, lest it should be taken away. It was in vain Mr, Hunt 
made inquiries of bim concerning his route, and the course of the 
river, The Indian was too much frightened ‘and bewildered to com- 

rehend him or to reply; he did uothing but alternately commend 
Bimseif to the protection of the Good Spirit, and suppliosit Mr. Hunt 
not to take away his ‘ish and buffalo meat ; and in this state they left 
him, trembling about his treasures. 

In the course of that and the next day they made near! cighty 
miles ; the river inclining to the south of west, and being clear 
Deantital, measly half a mile in width, with ming popnlons commu 
nities of the beaver along ita banks. ‘The 8th of Oclober, however, 
vas a isaster. ‘The river again became ro impetuous, 
bis was hafed and broken ty aumeruns rapide. ‘These grew soc 
and more and the utmost skill was required to stocr 

¢ them. Mr. Crooks was seated in the second canoe of the 
equation, and had an old experienced Canadian for steersman, named 
Antoine Clappine, one of the most valuable of the yoyageurs, The 
leading canoe had glided ssfely among the torbolent snd roaring 
surges, but in fo it, Mr. ‘perceived that his canoe was 
bearing towards a rook. He called out to the stecrsman, but his 
voice was either unheard or unheeded. In the next moment 
They struck upon the rock. ‘The cance was split and overturned. 
There wore five persons on board. Mr. Crooks and one of his oom- 
ions were thrown amidst roaring breakers and a whirling current, 
Eat tuccsodod, by strong. awimng, to reach the shore, “Clappias 
and two others elung to the shattered bark, and drifted with it to a 
rock. The wreck struck the rock with one end, and, swingi 
ound, fang poor Clappine off into the raging strexm, which erort 
him away, and he pe ‘His comrades succeeded in getting upon 
the rock, from whence they were afterwards taken off, 
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This disastrous event brought the whole squadron to a halt, and. 
struck achill into every bosom. Indeed, they had arrived at a terrific 
strait, that forbade all further in the canoes, sud dismayed. 
the most experienced v0} a whole body of the river was 
compressed into a space of less than thirty feet in width, between two 
‘odes of rocks, ywards of two bund red feet high. and formed a 

ing and tumultuous vortex, so fri tated, as to receive 
the name of “The Caldron Linn.” Beyond as fearful abyss, the 
river kept raging and roaring on, until lost to sight among impending 
precipices, © 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Mn, Hoyt and his companions encamped upon the borders of the 
Caldron Linn, and held gloomy counail as to their future course. The 
recont wreck had dismayed even the voyageurs, and the fate of their 

comrade, Clappine, one of the most adroit aud experienced of 
their fraternity, hud struck sorrow to their hearts; for, with all their 
Jevty, these thoughtless beings lave great Kndcesstowarde each 


other. 
‘The whole distance they had navigated since leaving Henry’s fort, 
‘was computed to bo about three hundzed and forty nules ; strong ay 
rehensions were now entertained that the tremendous impediments. 
fore them wouid oblige them to abandon their canoes. It was 
determined to send explxng fart ‘on each side of the river, fo 
ascertain whether it was possible to navigate it further. Accordingly, 
‘on the following morning, three men were despatched along the sont 
bauk, while Mr. Hunt and three others proceeded along the north. 
The two parties returned after a weary scramble among swamp, 
rocks, and precipices, and with very disheartening accounts. For 
nearly forty miles that they had explored, the river foamed and roared 
along through a deep and narrow channel, from twenty to thirty yards 
wide, which it had worn in the course of ages, through the heart of a 
‘barren rocky county. ‘The precipices on each side were often tivo 
and ore Emutied : et high, sor ines perpendicular and pametamet 
overkanging, so that it was impossi inone or two places, 
wet town io the margin of prgrdoey This dreary sin was 
red the more dangerous by frequent rapids, and occasionally 
‘perpendicular falls from ten to forty fect in height; so that it seemed 
almost hopeless to attempt to pass the canoes down it. ‘The party, 
however, who had explored the south side of the river, had found 2 
place, about six miles from the camp, where they tough it possible 
the canoes might be carried down the bank and lannched upon the 
stream, and from whenge they might make their way with the aid of 
ocasional portages. Four of, the best csnoes were accordingly 
selected for the experiment, and were transported to the place on t 
shoulders of sixteen of the men. At the same time, Mr. Reed, the 
¢lerk, and three men, were detached to explore the river still further 
down than the previous scouting parties had been, and at the samo 
FA 
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time to lock out for Indians, from whom provisions might be ob- 
tained, and a supply of horses, should it be found neoessary to pro- 
ceed by land. 

The party who had been sent with the canoes returned on the fol- 
lowing day, weary and dejected. One of the canoes bad been swept 
away with all the weapons and elfects of four of the voyagenrs, in 
aitempting to poss it down a rapid hy means of a line. ‘The other 

is jast among the rocks, so that it was impossible to 
A i men returned, therelore, in despair, and declared the 
aisle, 
ation af the wufortunate travellers was now gloomy in the 
extreme. ‘They were in the heart of an unknown wilderuess, witra- 
versed as yet by a white man, They were at a loss what route to 
take, and how far they wore from the ultimate place of their deatina- 
tion, or coulil tlsey oneet, in these uninhabited wilds, with ony ha- 
man being to give them information, ‘The repeated accidents to their 
‘eauoes hud redueed their stock of provisions to five days’ allowance, 
and there was now every appearance of soon having famine added to 
their other sufferings. 

‘This last circumstance rendered it more perilous to keep together 
tum to separate. Accordingly, after a ittle anxious but 
‘council, it. was determined that several small detachments sbould start 
olf in different directions, headed by the several partners. Should 
any of them suecced in fulling in’ with friendly Indians, within a 
reasonable distaneo, and obtaining a supply of provisions and horses, 
they were to return to the wid of the main body: otherwise, they 
wert to shift for themselves, und shape their course according to cir= 

keeping the moutt of Cohunbia river as the ultimate 
point of their wayfuring. Accordingly, thece several small parties 
off from the camp at Caldron Linn, in opposite directions, Mr. 
M'Lellan, with three men, kept down along the bauk of tho river, 
Mr. Crooks, with five others, turned their steps up it; retracing by 
lund the wary course they had made by water, intending, should the 
not find relief nearer at hand, to keep on until they should reael 
Henry's fort, where they koped to find the horses they had left there, 
and to return with theni to the main body. 

‘the third party, composed of five men, was headed by Mr. 
‘M‘Kenzie, who struck to the northward, «cross the desert plains, in 
hopes of coming upon the main strean. of the Columbia, 

Having seen these three adventurous bands depart upon theis for- 
Jorn expeditions, Mr. Hunt turned his thonghts to provide for the 
subsistence of the main body left to his charge, end to prepare for 
their fature march. There remained with him thirty-one men, besides 
the squaw and twa children of Pierre Dorion. ‘Tiere was no game 
to he met with in the urighbourhood ; but beavers were oecasionall 
tropped ahont the river banks, which afforded a seauty supply of food; 
in the mean time they comforted themsclres that some or other of 
the foraging detachments would be successful, and return with relief. 
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‘Mr, Hant now set to work with all diligesee, to prepare caches. 
m which to deposit the haggage and merchandise, of which it would 
be necessary to dishurden emaclins, prepanitory to their weary 
march by land; and lere we shall give a brief description af those 
contrivanecs so noted in the wilderness. 

A cache is a term comuon among trufers and hunters, to desiznate 
a hiding place for provisions and effects. It is derived from the 
Freueh worl eacker, to conceal, and originated among the carly eola- 
nists of Cruada, and Louisiana; but ihe scoret depository wich it 
designates was in use among the aboriginals long before the intrasiou 
of tite white men, It is, in fact, the ouly mode that migratory hordes 
have of preserving their valuables fem robbery, during their Jong, 
absences from their villages or accustomed haunts, ou bunting expu- 
ditions, or during ike vicissitudes of war. The utmost skill and 
caution are required to reuder these places of concvalment invisible 
to the lynx eve of an Indinu. ‘Tho first care iy lo seek out a proper 
situation, which is generally save dry love tuk of elas, on the mar- 
inf a waterourae, As scan asthe precise spots pitched pan 

kets, saddle-etotlis, aid other covernigs, are spread over the sur 
rounding grass and bushes, to prevent foot tracks, or any atlier 
derangement; and as few hands as possible are employed. A circle 
of abont two feet in diameter is then niecly cut in the sod, which is 
carefully removed, with the loose soil immediately beneath sf, and liek 
aside in a place where it will be safe from anything that may elmuice 
its appearance, ‘The wneorered area is then dieeed perpendiculwrly 
‘to the depth of about three fect, and is then gradually widened so ue 
to form a conical chaniber six or seven fect decp. The whole of the 
earth displaced by this process, being of a different colour from that, 
on the surface, is banded up ina vessel, and heaped into a skin or 
cloth, in which it is conveyed to the stream and thrown into the midst: 
of the current, that it may be entirely carried off. Should the cache 
not be formed in the vicinity of a stream, the earth thus thrown up 
is carried to a distance, and scattered in such s manner as nol to 
leave the minatest trace. The cave heing formed, is well lived with 
dry grass, bark, sticks and poles, and occusionally a dried hide. ‘The 
property intended to be hidden is then isid in, aiter having bees well 
aired: a hide is spread over it, and dried grass, brush, antl stones, 
thrown in, ond trampled down until the pit is tilled to the eck ; the 
Toose soil which lad been put, aside, is then brought, and. panned 
down firmly, to prevent its caving in, and is frequently sprinkled with 
water, to destroy the scent, lest the wolves and bears should be 
attracted to the place, and root up the concealed treaswe. When 
the neck of the cache is nearly level with the surrounding suetico, 
the sod #y again firted in with the uimost exectne-s, and uny bushes, 
that may have originally been about the ‘spot 
nmcr plares. ‘The blinkets and other coveriness 
are then removed from the surroundiag herbage: all Graeks are obti- 
terated; the grass is youtly raised tthe hand (0 its natural position, 
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‘and the minulest chip or stzaw is scrupulously gleaned upand thrown 
into the stream. After ali is done, the place is abandoned for the 
night, and, if all be right nest morniug, is not visited again, until 
there he a neevssity for re-opening the cache. Four inen are suffi. 
cient in this way Lo conceal the amuuat of three tous’ weight of pro- 
‘visions or merchandise, in the course of two days. Nine caches 
‘were requited to contuin the ood and Uaggage which Mr. Hunt 
fonnd it necessary to leave at this place. 

‘Three duys had been thus employed siuce the departure of the 
several detachunents, when that of Mr, Crooks unexpectedly made its 
appearauce. A momentary joy was diffused through the cnmp, for 
they supposed sucraur to be'at haud. Jt was soon dispelled, Sir. 
Crooks anu! his compazions had become completely disheartened by 
this retrograde march through a blesk and butrea country: and hed 
found, computing from their progress aud the accuunulating difficulties 
hesetting every step, that, it would be isnpossible to reach Henry's 
fort, and return to the main body in the course of the winter, They 
a deterutined, therefore, to rejoin their commudes, aud share their 














One avenue of liope was thus closed upon the anxious sojourners 
at the Caldron Linn; their main expectation of relicf was now from 
the two partics under Reed and M‘Lellan, which had proceeded down 
‘the river; for, as to Mr. M‘Kenzie’s detachment, which had struck 
across ihe plains, they thought it would have suflicicut diiieulty in 
struggling forward through the trackless wilderness. For five days 
they continued to support themselves hy trapping aud fishing. Some 
fish of tolerable size were speured at night hy the light of cedar 
torches; others, that were very small, were caught in ucts with fine 
tmeshes. The product of their fishing, however, was very scanty. 

ir Arpping was also precarious; and the tails aud bellies of the 
bosvers were dried and put hy for the joumey. 

‘At Jonzth, two of the companions of Mr. Keed returned, and were 
hailed with the most anxious eagerness. ‘Their report served but to 
Jnerease the general despondener. ‘They had followed Bir. Reed for 
some distance below the point to which Mr. Hunt had explored, bat 
had met with no Indians from whom to obtain information and 
relief. The river still presented the same furious aspect, brawling 
and boiling along a narrow and rugged chaunel, between tocks that 
ose like walls, 

‘A lingering hope, which had eon indulged by some of the 
party, of proceeding by water, was now tinally given ups the loug 
and terrific strait of the river set ail further progress at defiance, and 
in their disgust at the place, and their vexation at the disasters sus- 
fain thers ther gave it the indignant thougl not very deworeus 
appellation, of the Devil’s Scuttle Hole. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘Tur resolution of Mr. ITunt and his companions was now taken 
to sct out immediately on foot. As to the olher detachuents that 
had in a manner gone forth to sce their fortunes, there was Litflo 
chance of their retum; thes would probably make their own way 
through the wilderness.’ At’any rate, to linger in the vayme hope of 

‘rom thera, would be to run the risk of perisling with bunger. 
ides, the winter was rapidly advancing, and they Mud a loug 
journey to make through on wiknown country, where all kinds of” 
perils might await them. They were yet, in fact, a thousand miles 
from ria, hut the distaurc was unknown to them nt the time: 
hing before and around them was vague and conjectural, and 
‘wore an aspect calculated to inspire despondency. 

Tn abundouing tue river, they would have 10 Iaunch forth upor 
vast tiackless plains destilute of all nicans of subsistence, where 
they might perish of hanger and thirst. Adreary desert of sand and 
gravel extends from Snake river almost to the Coluubiz, Here and 
‘there is a thin aud scanty herhuge, insufficient for the pasturae of 
horse or buffalo. Indecd, these treviess wastes between the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific, are even tore desolnte aud barren than 
the naked uppor prairies on the Atlantic side: they present vast 
desert tracts that must ever defy cultivation, and interpose dreary 
and thirsty wilds hetween the habitations of man, in traversing 
which, the wanderer will often be in dauger of perishing, 

Seeing the hopeless character of these wastes, Mr. Hunt and hig 
companions determined to keep eloner the course of the river, where 
they would always have water at lund, and would be able oecasion- 
ally to procure fish sud heaver, ond might porchuneu mect with 
Indians, from whom they could obtain provisions. 

‘They now made their final preparations for the march, All their 
remaining stock of provisions comsisted of forty pounds of Indian 
com, twenty pounds of grease, about five Run of portale od, 
and a sufficleut quantity of dricd meat to allow cach man a pittance 
of five pounds and a quarter, to be reserved for emergencies. ‘This 
being properly distributed, they deposited all their goods and super 
fluous articles in the caches, taking nothing with them but what was 
indispensable to the journey. With all their mauagoment, each man 
had to carry twenty pounds’ weight, beside his awn articles and 
equipments. 

‘Phat they might have the better chance of procaring subsistence: 
in the scanty regions they wore to traverse, they divided their party 
into two bands; Mr. Hunt, with eighteca men, beside Pierre Dorion 
and his family, was to proceed down the north side of the river, 
while Mr. Crooks, with eightcen men, kept along the south side. 

On the morming of the 9th of October, the two partics separated, 
and set forth on their several courses. Mr. Hunt and his companions 
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followed along the right bank of the river, which made its way far 
delow them, hrurling at the foot of perpendicular precipices of solid 
ork, wo and thiee hundred feet hich, For twenty-eight ales that 
Abvy travelled this day, they found it impossible tw get down to the 
margin of the stream. At the end of this disianer, they cneamped 
for the: night at w place which admitted a scranbling dese 
was with tho greatest dificalty, however, that they succeded int 
getting up a kettle of water from the river, for the use oi De 
‘As some: rain Jind fallen in the sdternoon, they passed the night under 
the shelter of tiie rocks. 

‘The uext day they coutinned thirty-two miles 19 the north-west, 
Keeping along the river, which still ran in its decp-cut channel, 
Here und there a sandy beuch, or a narrow strip of soil, fringed with 
dwvarl willows, would extend for a lite distance along the foot of 
id sometimes a reach of still water would intervene like a 
smocth mixror hetween the foaming rapids. 

‘As through the preceding day they journeyed on without finding, 
except ix onc instance, any pliec where tliey could get down to the 
river's edge, and they were fain to allay the thirst caused by hard 
travelling, with the water collected in the hollow of the rocks, 

In the course of their march on the following morning, they fell 
info a beaten horse path, leading aloug the river, which showed that 
they were in the ueighbourhood of some Indian village or cneamp- 
pient ‘They ld not provceded fat along if, wen they met with 
two Shoshonics, or Snakes. ‘They approuched with some appearance 
of uneasiness, and, accosting Mr. Hunt, liekl up a kuife, whieh, by 
signs, they let him know, they had received from soure of the white 
men of the advance parties. It was with some diflicuty that Mr. 
‘Hunt prevailed upon one of the savages to conduct. him to the lodges 
of his people. Striking into m trail or path which led up from the 
river, he guided them for some disteace in the prairie, until they 
came in sight of a number of lodges, made of stray, aid shaped like 
Taystacks. Their approach, as on former oceasions, caused the 
wildest affright among the inhabitants. The women hid such of 
their children as were too Iarge to be carcied, and tov small to 
take care of themselves, under straw, and, elasping their infants to 
their breasts, fled across the prairie. ‘The men awaited the approach 
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of ihe strangers, but evi great alarm. 

Mr. Hunt entered the lodges, and, as he was looking about, 
observed where the children were concealed; their black cyes glis- 
tening like those of snakes from bencath the straw. Ho lifted up 
the covering to look at them; the poor little beings were horribly 
frightened, and their fathers stood trembling, as if a beast of prey 
‘were ahout to pounce upon the brood. 

‘The friendly manner of Mr. Hunt soou dispelled these appreken- 
sions; he succeeded in some excellent dried salmon, and 
3 dog, an animal muek es! as food by the natives; and when 
he returned to the river, one of the Indians accompanied him. He 
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now came to where lodges were frequent slong the banks, and, afler 
a day's jourucy of twenty-six miles to thr north-west, enes 

populons neighbourhood. Forty or fifty of the 
the camp, conducting themselves in a very. ai 
were well cad, aad all Lad bufalo robes, which they 
some of the hunting tribes, iu exchunze for salmon. ‘I'he 
tions were very comfortable; cach had its pile of warmood 
door for fuel, wad within was abuudanee of salon, 
tho greater part cured, When the white men visit 
however, the wonien and chiklren hid theniselves theonyh 4 
‘Among the supplics obtained ere were two dogs, on which our 
velle fasted, and foud thom to be very excel 

and hearty foud. 

In the course of ihe three following days, th 
three miles, generally ina uorth ion. ‘They amet with 
many of the natives ia their straw built cabins, who received them 
without alarm, About their dwellings were dumense quauniries of 
the heads aud skins of salmon, tbe best parts of which let heem 
cured, und hidden, in the ground, ‘The women were badls clad tle 
childron worse; their garments were buflaly robes, or the skins of 
foxes, wolves, lures, and badgers, und sometimes the skins of ducks, 
sewed togcilier, with the plumage ou. Most of the skins must lave 
‘been procured by traffic with other tribes, or iu distant hunting exeure 
sions, for the naked pruiries in the neighbourhood afforded few minds, 
excepting horses, which wereabundant. ‘There were signs of bulalucs 
having eon there, but a loug time before. 

On the 15th of November, they made twenty-eight miles along the 
riven, which was entirely free feom rapids. Tau shorus were Hund 
with dead salmon, which tainted the whole atmosphere. The nutives 
whoin they met spake of Mr. Reed’s party living pasted through 
‘that neigh! ourhood. In the course of the day Mr. Hunt saw a few 
horses, but the owners of them took care to hurry them out of the 
way. “All the provisions they wore able to procure were twa dogs 

‘salmon, On the following dug they were still worse off, huv- 
ing to subsist on parched corn, aud the remains of their dried meat. 
‘The river this day bad resummed its turbulent character, forcing its 
way through a narrow channel between steep rocks, and down 
Fioloot rapids, They made tweuty miles over a rugged nad gro 
ually approaching « mountain in the norl-west, covered with suow, 
which had been in sight for three days past. 

‘On the 17th, they met with severd Indians, one of whom hud a 
horse. Mr. Hunt was extremely desirous of obtaining it us a pack- 
horse; for the men, worn down by fatigue and hunger, found the 
load of twenty pounds’ weight, which t duily grow. 
ing heavier and more The however, alung’ this 
river, were never williug to part with their horses, having none to 
spare. The owner of tlic steed in question ser:ned proof against all 
tknplations artinln afar arline, of great valuc fa Lolicn eyes, was 
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offered, aud refused. ‘The charms of an old tin kettle, however, were 
irresistible, and a bargain was concluded. Gane 

A great part of the following morning was consumed in lighten’ 
the packagls of the men, and ‘arranging the load for the boise. At 
{his enesmpment there ide food for fuel, even the ‘ormsoed, on 
which they had frequent isappeared. For the 
hwo last days they lad made thirty miles to the north-west, 

On the 19th of November, Mr. Hunt was Jucky enough to pur- 
chase another horse for his owa use, giving in exchange a tomahawk, 
a knife, a fire stecl, and some beads and gartering. In au evil hour, 
however, le took the adviee of the Indians to abandon the river, and 
follow a road or truil, leading into the prairies. He soon had cause 
to repent the change. The road led across a dreary waste, without 
verdure, and where there was neither fountain, nor pool, not running 
stream.” ‘The nen now to experience the torments of thirst, 

ed by their usual diet of dried fish. The thirst of the 
‘auadian voyageurs beeame so insupportable as to drive them to the 
most revolting means of allaying it, For tweuty-ve miles did they 
toil on across this dismal desert, and laid themselves down at night, 
parclied and disconsolate beside their wormwood fires, looking for- 
‘ward to still greater sufferings on the following day, Fortunately it 
began to rain in the night, to their infinite relief: the water soon 
eoflceted in puddics, and aiforded them delicious draughts. 

Rofreshed in this manner, they resumed their wayfaring a8 soon 

as the first streaks of dawn gave light enough for them to see their 
nth, Tho rain continued all day to thet they no longer suffered 
rom thirst, but hunger took its place; for, after travelling thirty- 
three miles, they had nothing to sup on but a little parched com. 

‘The next day brought them to the banks of a beautiful little 
stream, running to the west, and fri with groves of cotton-wood 
and willow. Gn its borders was on Indian camp, with a great many 
horses grazing around it, | The inhabitants, too, appeared to be 
better elad than usnal, ‘The scene was altogether a cheering one to 
the poor lialf-famished wanderers, They hastened to the lodges, but 
ou arriving at them, met with a check’ that at first dampened their 
cheerfulness, An Indian immediatels laid claim to the horse of Mr, 
‘Hunt, saying that it had been stolen from kim. ‘There was no dis 

roving a fact, supported by uumerous bystanders, and which the 
orse-stealing, habits of the Indias rendered but too probable; so 
‘Mr. Hunt relinquished his steed to the claimant, not being able to 
Tetain him by a second purchase. 
‘At this place they encamped for the night, and made a sumptuous 
st upon fish and a couple of dogs, procured from their Indian 
neighbours. ‘The next day they kept along the river, but came to a 
halt after ten zailes march, on account of the rain, Here they again 
got a supply of fish and dogs from the natives; and two of the men 
‘were fortunate enough each to get a horse in exchange for a buffalo 
robe. One of these men was Pierre Dorion, the half-breed interpreter, 
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to whose suffering family the horse was a most timely sequ 
And here we cannot but notice the wonderful paticnee, pe 
and burdihood of the Indian womeu, as cxeinpliied in the conduet of 
the poor squaw of the interpreter. She was now far advanced in her 
pregnancy, and had two children to take care of; one four, aud the 
other two years of age. The latter of course she kad freqneutly to 
carry on her back, in addition to the burden usually imposed upon 
the ‘squaw, yet she had borne ali her hardships without a murmur, 
and throughout this weary and painfal journey, had kept pace with 
the best of the pedestriaus. Indeed, on various occasions in the 
course of this enterprise, she displayed a force of character tbut won. 
the respect and applause of the white men. 

Mr Hunt endeavoured to gather sumic information from these Indians. 
concerning the country, and the course of the rivers, His communi. 
cations with them had to be by signs, and a few words which he had 
learnt, which of course were extremely vague. All that he could 
Tearn from them was, that the great river, the Columbia, was still far 
distant, but he could ascertain nothing as to the route he ought to 
take to arrive at it. For the two following days they continued west 
ward upwards of forty miles along tire little stream, until they crossed 
it just Before its junction with Snake river, which they found still 
running to the north. Before them was a wintry-looking mountain, 
covered with suow on all sides. 

In thre days more they made shout soventy mile; fording two 
small rivers, the waters of which were very cold. Provisions wero 
extremely scarce; their chicf sustenance was portable soup; a meagre 
diet for weary pedestrians. 

On the 27tb of November, the river led them into the mountains 
throsgh a rocky defle where there as scarcely room topes. They 
were frequent obliged to ualocd the horecs to get then: by the 
narrow places; and sometimes to wade through the water in getting 
round recks aad butting eli. All their food this day was a beaver 
vrhich they bad eaught the night before; by evening, the cruvings of 
hunger were so sharp, and the prospect of any supply among’ the 
mountains so faint, they hed to till one of the horses. “Tho 
men,” says Mr. Hunt, in his j “find the meat very good, 
and, indeed, so should T, were it not for the attachment I have to 
very ia the fllowing day, ater les to the north 

in the i . ing ten miles to the north, 
the etme to to lodges of Sos may nts seemed in nowy ab 
t an extremity as themselves, having just killed two horses for 
food. ‘They had ho other provisions excepting the seed of « weed 
which they gather in great quantities, and pound fine. It resembles 
hemp-s ‘Mr. Hunt purchased a bag of it, and also some small 
pieces of horseflesh, which be began to relish, pronouncing them 
“fat and tender.” 

From these Indians he received information that several white men, 

had gone down the river, some on one side, anda good many on the 
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other; these last he coucluded to he Mr. Crooks and his par’ 

wus thus released from much anxiety about their safety, es) ly 

the Indians spoke of Mr. Crooks kaving one of his dogs set, which 

shoved that ie and his men had uot been reduced to extremity of 
unger. 

"Av Mr, Tuut feared he might be several days in passing through 
this mountain defile, and rom the risk of famine, he encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the Indians, for the purpose of baricring with 
them for u horse. ‘The evening was expended in ineffectual trials. 
He offered a gun, a buffalo robe, and various other articles. The 
poor fellows had, probably, like himyelf, the fear of starvation before 
their oyes. At length the women, learning the object of his pressing 
solicitations and tempting offers, set up such a horrible hue and cry, 
that he was fairly howled and scolded from the ground, 

The next moraing early, the Indians scemed very desirous to get 
rid of their visitors, fearing probably for the safety of their horses. 
Tu reply to Mr. Hunt's inquiries about the mouutains, they told hin 
that ie would have to sleop but three nights more among them; and 
that six days’ travelling would take him to the falls of tie Columbia 
iuformation in which he put no fuith, believing it was only given to 
induce him to set forward. ‘These, he was told, were the last Snakes 

would meet with, and that be would soon come to a nation called 








then did he proceed on his tedious journey, which at eves 
step grew more painful. ‘The road continued for two days thro: 
narrow defiles, where they were repeatedly obliged to unload the 
horses, Sometimes thy river passed through sucht rocky cbusms and 
‘under such steep precipices, that they had to leave it, and make their 
way, with excessive labour, over imniense hills, almost impassable for 
horses, On vome of these hills were a few pine-trecs, and their sum- 
mits were covered with snow. On the second day of this scramble 
one of the hunters killed a black-tailed decr, which afforded the half- 
utarved travellers a sumptuous repast. ‘Their progress these two 
days was twenty-cight miles, a little to the uorthward of east. 

The month of December sct in drearily, with rain in the valleys, 
and snow upon the hills. They had to climb a mountein with snow 
to the midleg, which i their painful toil, A small beaver 
supplied them with a scanty meal, which they cked out with frozen 

lectherdies, kawa, and chokecherries, chioh they foend in the oonzee 
of their scramble. Their journey this day, though excessively fatigni 
was but thirteen miles; and/all the next day they had to remain 
encamped, not being able to see half a mile ahead, on account of a 
snow siorm. Having nothing else to eat, they were compelled to 
Kill another of their horses. ‘The next day they resumed their march 
in snow and rain, bot with all their efforts could only get forward 
nine sis, havin for a part of the eancealicg mats 8 homes and 
carry the dl ives. morning, they were 
obliged 19 leave tbe river, and scramble wp the hilis” From the 
summit of these, they got & wide view of the surrounding country, 
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and it was a prospect almost suflicient to make them despair, In 
every direction they beheld snowy mountains, partially sprinkled with 
pines and other ev 1g x desert and foilseme work 
around them. ‘The wind howled over the bleak and wintry laudseape, 
and seemed to penetrate to the marrow of their bones, ‘They 
on through the snow, which at every step was more than kucedcep, 
After toiling in this way all day, they had the mortification to ti 
that they wore but four miles distant from the encampment of the 
prereding night. such was the meandering of the river among these 
ismal hills.” Pinched with famine, exhausted with futigue, with 
evening approaching. and a wintry wild still leugthening as thoy 
advanced; they begin ta look forward with sud forchodings to the 
night's exposure upon this frightful waste. Fortunately, they suc- 
oceded in reaching a cluster of pines about sunset. Their axes were 
immediately at work; they cut down trees, piled them up in greut 
heaps, and soon hud huge fires “to cheer their cold and hungry 
arts.” 

















‘About three o'clock in the morning it again began to snow, and at 
Aaybreak they found thenselves, av it were, in a cloud; scarcely 
eng able to distinguish objects a the sae of hundred yr 
Guiding themselves by the sound of rauning water, they sct out for 
the river, and hy stipping and sliding contrived to get down to its 
Bank. One of the horus, missing his foot, rolled down several bun 
dred yards with Lis load, but sustained no iujury. ‘The weather in 

valley was less rigorous than on the hills. “‘The snow lay but 
ankle-deop, and there was a quiet rain now filling, After creeping 
along for six mules, they eucanpod ou tho border ofthe iver, Boing 
utterly destitute of provisions, they were again compelled to kill one 
of their horses to appease their fumishing hunger. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


‘Tux wanderers had now accomplished four bundred and seventy- 
two miles of their dreary journey since leaving the Caldron Limi : 
how much further they had yot to travel, and what hardships to 
eucounter, n0 one knew. 

On the’ morning of the 6th of December, thoy left, their dismal 
cncammpent, but had scarcely begun their march, when, to their 
surprise, they bebeld a party of white men coming up along the 
opposite bank of the river. As they drew nearer, they were recognised, 
for Mr. Crooks and his companions. When they came opposite, and 
could make themselves heard across the murmuriag of the Fiver, their 
first cry was for food in fact, they were almost starved. Mr. Hunt 
immediately returned to the camp, and had a Kind of eanoe nade out 
Of the skin of the horse, killed on the preceding night. This was 
done after the Indian fashion, ing up the edges of the akin 
with thongs, and keeping them di by sticks of thwart pieces. 
In this frail bark, Sardepie, one of the Canadians, carried over a por- 
tion of the flesh of the horse to the famishing party on the opposite 
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side of the river, aud brought back with him Mr. Crooks, and the 
Canadian, Le Clerc. The forlern and wasted looks, and starving con- 
dition of these two men, struck dismay into the hearts of Mr. Hunt’s 
followers. ‘They had been accustomed to each other's appearance, and 
to the gradual operation of hunger and hardship upon their frames, 
Tout the change in the looks of these men, since last they parted, 
was a type of the famine and desolation of the land; and they now 
began to indulge the horrible presentiment that they would all starve 
together, a ie rehiert te the dircful i alterantive a casting aon ‘; . 
Vhen Mr. Crooks peased his lmnger, he gave Mr, Hunt 
some account of his way! bs ‘On the side of the hor along which 
he had kept, he had met with but few Indias, and those were too 
miserably poor to yield much assistance. For the first cightcen days, 
after leaving the Caldron Linn, he and his men had been confiued to 
half a meal in twenty-four hours; for three days following, they had 
subsisted on a single beaver, a few wild cherries, and the soles of old 
mocassins ; and for the last six days, their only animal food had been 
‘the curcass of a dog. They lad been three duys’ journcy further 
down the river than Mr. Hunt, always keeping as near to its banks 
as possible, and frequently climbing over sharp and rocky ridges that 
projected into the stream. At lengtlt they had arrived to whore the 
motntains increased in height, and come closer to the river, with 
Perpendstlr precipiecs, which rendered it impossible ta kecp alo 
the streams. ‘The river here rushed with incredible velocity throug 
a.defile not more than thirty yards wido, where cascades and rapi 
succecded each other almost without intermission. Even had the 
opposite banks, therefore, been such as to permit a continuance of 
their jouer, it would have been madness to attempt to pass the 
‘tumultuous current, cither on refis or otherwise, Still bent, however, 
shing forward, they attempted to climh the opposing mountains ; 

and struggled on through the snow for half a day, until, coming to 
where they could command f prospect, they found that they were not 
half way to the summit, and that mountain upon mountain lay piled 
beyond them, in wintry desolation. Famished and emaciated as they 
were, to coutinne forward would be to perish; their only chance 
seemed to be to regain the river, and retrace their steps up its banks. 
‘It was in this forlorn and retrograde march that they had met with 
Mr. Hunt and his party. 

Mr. Crooks also gave information of some others of their fellow- 
adventurers, He had spoken several days previously with Mr. Reed 
and Mr. M‘Kenzie, who, with their men, were on the opposite side of 
the river, where it was impossible to get over to them. ‘They in- 
formed him that Mr. M' had struck across from the little river 
above the mountains, in the hope of falling in with some of the tribe 
of Flatheads, who inhabit the western skirts of the Rocky range. As 
the companions of Reed and M‘Kenzie were pieked men, and had 
found provisions more abundant on their side of the river, they were 
in better condition, and more fitted to contend with the difficulties of 
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the country, than those of Mr. Crooks, and when he lost si 
them, were pushing onward, down the course of the river. 

‘Mr. Hunt took a night to revolve over luis critical situation, and to 
determine what was to be done. No time was to be lost; ‘he had 
tweuty mea and more, in his own party, to provide for, aud Mz. 
Crooks and his mea to relieve. To linger would be (o sta 7 
idca of retracing his steps was intolerable, and, notwithst 
the discouraging accounts of the rnggedness of the wountains inwer 
down the river, he would have been disposed to attempt thew, but 
the depth of the snow with which they were covered, determa lim ; 
having already experienced the impossibility of forcing his wag 
agpinst such an inpediment, 

‘The ouly alternative, therefore, appeared to be, to return and seck 
the Indian bands seattercd along the sumll rivers and monntains, 
Perhaps, from some of these he might procure horses enough to 
support him until he could reach the Colwabia ; for he still cherished 
the hope of arriving at that river iu ihe course of the winter, though 
ho was apprehensive that few of Mr. Crooks? party would ‘be suiti- 
ciently strong to follow him. Even in adopting this course, be had 
to make up is mind to the certainty of several days of famine at the 
outset, for it would take Ut tine to reach the last Indian lodges 
from which le had parted, ond until they should arrive there, bis 
people would have nothing to subsist upou hnt buws and wild berries, 
excepting one miserable horse, which was little better than skin and 

one. 

After a night of sleepless cogitation, Mr, Hunt announced to his 
men the dreary alternative he had adopted, and preparations wero 
made to tuke Mr. Crooks and Le Clere across the river, with the 
remainder of the meat, as the other part ty were to keep up along the 
opposite bunk, The skin canoe had unfortunately been fost in the 
night; a raft was constructed, therefore, after the manner of the 
natives, of bundics of willows, but it could not be floated across the 
impetuous current. ‘The men were directed, in consequence, to keep 
on along the river by themselves, while Mr. Crooks and Le Clere 
would proceed with Mr. Hunt. They all, then, touk up their retro- 
grade inarch with drooping spitits. 

Tn a little while, it was fonud that Mr. Crooks and Le Clere were 
so feeble as to walk with difficulty, so that Mr. Hunt was obliged to 
retard his pace, that they might keep p mp with him, His meu grew 
impatient at the delay, “They murmured that they had a long and 
desolate region to traverse, before they could arrive at the pout 
where they might expect 0 find horses; that it was impossible for 
Crooks and Le Clerc, in their feeble condition, to get over it; that 
to remain with them would only be to starve in their company. They 
importuned Mr. Hunt, therefore, to leave these unfortunate men to 
their fate, and think only of the safety of himself and his party. 
Finding him not to be moved, either by entreaties or their clamours, 
they begna to proceed without him, singly aud im parties, Among 
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those who thus went off was Pierre Dorion, the interpreter. Pierre 
owned the only remaining horse, which was uow a mnere skeleton. 
Mr. Huut had suggested, in their (extremity, that it should 
ihe killed for food; to which the half-breed flatly refused his asseut, 
and eudgelling the miscrable animal forward, pushed on sullenly, with 
the air of a man doggedly determined to quarre! for his right. In 
this way Mr. Hunt saw his men, one after another, ureak away, until 
Lut: tive remuined to bear him company. 

‘On the following morning another raft was made, on \ hich Mr. 
Crooks and Le Clere again attempted to ferry themselves across the 
river, but after repented trials, had to give up'n despair. ‘This eausod 
additional delay ; after whieh they coutinued to craw] forward at a 
snail's pace, Some of the men who had remained with Mr. Hunt 
now became impatient of these incumbrances, wid urged hitn, cla 
morously, push forward, orying out that they should all starve. 
‘The night which succeeded was intensely cold, so that onc of the 
men was severely frost-bitten. In the course of the night, Mr. 
Crooks was taken ill, and in the morning was still more incompetent 
to travel. ‘Their situation was now desperate, for their stock of 
provisions was reduced to three beaver skins, Mr, Hunt, therefor, 
resolved {o push on, overtake his poop, aad insist upon baving the 
horse of Pierre Dorion sacrificed for the relief of all hands. Accord. 
ingly, he left two of his men to belp Crooks and Le Clere on their 
way, giving them two of the beaver skins for their support; the 
rewnaining skin he retained, as provision for himself aud the three 
other men who struck forward with him. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


Aut that day Mr. Hunt and his three comrades travelled without 
cating. At night they made a toutalizing supper on their beaver 
skin, and were nearly starved with hunger and cold. The next day, 
December 10th, they overtook ihe advanec party, who were all as 
much famished as thenisclyes, some of them not having eaten since 
tho morning of the 7th. Mr. Huut now proposed the sacrifice of 
Pierre Dorion’s skelvion horse. Here he again met with positive 
and vehement opposition from the balf-breed, who was too sullen and. 
vindictive a fellow to be casily dealt with. What was singulay, the 
amen, though suffering such pinching hunger, interfered in favour of 
the horse. The y represented, that it was better to keep on as long 

sible without resorting to this Jast resoarce. Possibly the 
Indians, of whom they were in quest, might have shifted their en- 
campment, in which case it would be time enough to kill the horse to 
escape starvation. Mr. Hunt, therefore, was prevailed upon to grant 
Pierre Dorion’s lrorse a reprieve. 

Fortunately, they had not proceeded much further, when, towards 
ovening, they came in sight of lodge of Shoshouics, with a number 
of horses grazing around it, ‘The sight was as unexpected as it was 
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Joyous. Having secn no Indians in this neighbourhood as they 
passed down the river, they must have subsequently come out from 
among the mountains. Nr. Hunt, who Sst cried them, checked 
the eagerness of his companions, ing the unwillingness of these 
Indians to part with Thee horses, and their aptness to hurry them off 
‘and conceal them, in case of alarm. This was no timne to risk such a 
disappointment. “Approaching, therefore, stealthily and silently, they 
came upon the savages by surprise, who fed in terror. Five of their 
horses were eagerly seized, and one was despatched upon. the spot 
The carcass was jinmediately cnt up, amd a part of it hastily cooked 
and ravenously devoured, A man was now sent on horseback with a 
supply of the flesh to Mr. Crooks and his companions. He reached 
them in the night: they were so fwnished that the supply sent them. 
‘seemed but to aggravate their hunger, and they were almost tempted 
to kill aud eat the horse that had brought tho messenger. Avuiling 
themselves of the assistance of the animal, they reached the camp 
early in the morning. 

In arriving there, Mr. Crooks was shocked to find that, while the 
people on this side of the river were amply Supplied with provisions 
none had been sent: to his own forloru und famishing men on the 
opposite bank. Ie intnediately caused a skin eanoe to be con- 

tracted, and called out to his men to fill their camp keitles with 
water, and hang them over the fire, that no time might be lost in 
cooking the meat the moment it should be received. "The river was 
80 narrow, though deep, that everything could be distinctly heard and 
seen across it. The kettles were placed on the tire, and (iho water 
-was boiling by the time the canoe was completed. “When all was 
ly, however, no one would undertake 1o ferry the meat across. 
A vague, and almost superstitious, terror had infected the minds of 
‘Mr. Hunt's followers, enfeebled and rendered imaginative of horrors 
dy the dismal scenes ‘and sufferings through which they had passed. 
ey regarded the haggard crew, hovering like spectres of fumine on. 
the opposite bank, with indefinite feelings of awe and apprehension, 
ts if something desperate and dangerous was 10 be fearod froin them, 
Mr. Crooks tried in vain to reason or shamo them out of this 
singular state of mind. He then attempted to navigate the 
himself, but found his strength incompetent to brave the impetuous 
current. ‘The good feelings of Ben Jones, the Kentuckian, at length 
overcame his fears, and he ventured over. The supply he bronht 
was received with trembling avidity. A poor Canadian, however, 
named Jean Baptiste Prevost, whom fanine had rondered will and 
desperate, ran franticly about the bank, aiter Jones hud returned, 
erying ont to Mr. Hunt to send the canoe for him, and take hitn fram 
that horrible region of famine, declaring that otherwise he would never 
march another step, but would lic down there and die. 
The canoe was shortly sent over agaia, under the management of 
Joseph Delaunay, with further supplies? Prevost immedi 
forward to embark, Delaunay refused to admit him, telling him that 
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there was now a anfficient of meat on hia side of the river. 
‘He replied that it was not and he should starve hefore it was 
veady ; he implored, therefore, to be taken where he could get some- 
thing to appease his hunger immediately. Finding the canoe putting 
off without him, be forcod himself soar As he drew near ie 
site shore, meat roasting before the fires, he jum 
Up shouted, elapped his hands, and danced in a delirium of joy, until 
te upset the cane, ‘The poor wretch was swept away by the current, 
and drowued; and it was with extreme difficulty tat Delamay 
reached the shore, 

‘Mr. Hunt now sent all his men forward, excepting two or three. 
Tn the evening, he cansed another horse to be killed, and a canoe to 
ibe made out of the skin, im which he sent over a further supply of 
meat to the opposite party. ‘The canoe brought back John Day, the 
Kentucky hunter, who came to join his former employer and com- 
ander, Mr, Crooks. Poor Day, oxce so active ad sigorous, was 
now rednoed to a condition even ‘more feeble and emaciated that his 
companions. Mr. Crooks had such a value for the man, om account 
of his past eervices and faithful character, that he determined not to 
quit him; he exhorted Mr. Hunt, however, to proceed forward, and 
join the party, as his presence was all-important to ihe conduct of 

he expedition. One of the Canadians, Jean Baptiste Dubrenil, like- 
wise remaiued with Mr. Crooks. 

‘Mr. Hont left two horses with them, and a part of the carcass of 
the last that had been killed. ‘This, he’ hoped, would be sufficient to 
sustain them until they should reach the Indian encampment. 

‘One of the chief dangers attending the enfecbled condition of Mr. 
Crooks and his companions, was their being ovortaken by the Indians, 
whose horses had beceu seized; though Mr. Hunt hoped that be had 
guarded against any resentment on the part of the savages, by leaving 
‘various articles in their lodge, more than sufficient to compensate for 
the outrage be had been compelled to commit. 

Ttesuming his onward course, Mr. Hunt came up with his people 
in the evening. The next day, December 13th, he beheld several 
Tndions, with thrce horses, on ‘the opposite side of the river, and, 
after a time, came to the two lodges which he had seen on going 
down, Here he endeavoured in vain to barter a rifle for a horse, but 
again suoceeded in effecting the purchase with auld tin kettle, aided 
by a few beads. 

‘The two encceeding days wero cold and stormy; the snow was 
augmenting, and there was a good deal of ice runnipg in the river. 
‘Their road, however, was becoming easier; they were getting cut of 
the bills, and finally emerged into the open country, after twenty days 
of fatigue, famine, and ariship of every kind, in the ineffectual 
attempt to find a passage down the river. 

‘hey now encamped ou litle wilowed stream, rumng from the 
east, which they had crossed#on the 28th of November. Here th 
found a dozen lodges of Shoshonies, rovently arrived, who informed 
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thei that had they persevered along the river, they would have found 
their difficulties augment until they became absulutely insurmountable, 
‘This intelligence added to the ansiety of Mr. Hunt for the fate of Mr. 
N:Kenzie and his poople, who had Kept om. 

‘Mr. Hunt now followed up the little river, and encamped at some 
lodges of Shoshonies, from whoin he procured a couple of horses, w 
dog, « few dried fish, and some roots aud dried cherries. "Iwo or 
iluee days were exhausted in obtaining maformation about the route, 
and what time it would take 10 get fo tho Seistogas, a hospitable 
tribe, on the west side of the mountains, represented as havitur many 

i sious, but concurred in saying that the 

wy from seveuteen to we 

Hunt then tried to procure a guide; ut though he 
various lodges up and down the river, offering srtictes of 
































ue in Indian estimation, no one would venture. The snow, 

y waist dcop in the mountains ; amd 40 all his offers they 
shook thelr heads, gave a shiver, aud replied, © We shall frecze! we 
shall free 





at the same time they urged him to remain, aud pass 
‘the winter wnong them, 

Mr. Hunt wis in a dismal dilemma, To attempt the mountains 
without a guide, would be certain death to hin audall his people; to 
remain there, after having alrealy bee xo long on the journey, 
at such great expense, was worse to hin, he said, than ‘two deuihs,” 
‘He now changed his touc with th lians, changed them with de~ 
eciving him in respect to the mountaius, aud taking with w “forked 
tongue,” or, in other words, with lying.” He upbraided them with 
their want of courage, and told then they were women to shriuk 
from the perils of such a jouncy. At length, one of them, piqued 
by his taunts, or tempted by his offers, agreed to be his guido; 
for which he was to reeeive a gun, a pistol, threr knives, (wo horses, 
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+ and a little of every article in the possession of the party; a rewar 


sufficient to make hi one of the wealthiest of his vagabond nation. 

Once more, then, on the 21st of December, Huey sct out upon their 
wayfaring, with newly excited spirits. ‘Two other Indians accom. 
panied their guide, who led thom imunediutely hack to Snake river, 
which they followed down for a short distance, in search of some 
Indian rafts made of reeds, on which they aaight eross. Finding 
none, Mr. Hunt causod a horse to be killed, and'a cunoe to be mude 
ont of ifs skin, Here, on the opposite bauk, they saw the thirteen 
mien of Mr. Crook’s party, who had continued uj: along the river. 
‘They told Mr. Hunt, across the stream, that they ld not seen Mr. 
Crooks, ad the two men who had remained with him, sinee tho day 
that he had separated from them. 

‘The canoc proving too small, another horse was killed, and the 
skin of it joined to that of the first, Night came on before the little 
hark hed made more thm two voyages. Being badly made, it waa 
taken apart and put together again, by. the light of the fire. ‘The 
Bight was colds the men wore weary acd disheartened with such 
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‘varied und incessant toil and Nardship. ey crouched, dull and 
drooping, around their fires; many of Dezan to express a wish 
to remain where they were for the winter, ‘fle very uecessity of 
crossing the river dismayed some of them in their present enfeebled 
and dejected winte. _1¢ was rapid and turbulent, and filled with float- 
ice, and they remembered thal two of their coumades hed already 
perished in its waters, Others looked forward with misgiv 
the loug and dismal journey through lonesouie regions that avvaited 
‘them, when they should have passed this dreary food. 

At rly hour of the morning, December 2rd, they hegan to 
cross the river. Much ice had formed during the night, 
were obliged to breuk it for some distance on each shore, 
they all gut over in safety to the west sido; and their spi 
having achieved this perilous passage. Hero they were rejoined by 
the people of Mr. Crooks, who had with them a horse und a dog, 
whieh they bad recently procured. ‘The poor fellows were in the 
most squalid and canaciated state. ‘Three of them were so completely 
prostruted in strength and spirits, that they expressed a wish 10 
remain among the Suukes. Mr. Huut, therefore, gave thom the 
eauoe, that they might cross the river, and a few urticles with which 
to promure necessaries, until thoy should meet with Mr, Cro 
There was another man, uamcd Michael Carriere, who was almost 
equally reduced, but he determined 1o proceed with his comratles, 
‘who were now incorporated with the party of Mr. Hunt. After tho 
day's exertions, they cneamped together on the banks of the river. 
‘This was the last night they were to spend upon ils burders, More 
thant cight hundred miles of bard traveling, and many weary days 
had it cost them ; und the sufferings connceted with if, rendered ‘it 
Lateful in their remeuibravee, so that the Canadian voyageurs always 
spoke of it as “La maudite rivitre enragée”—the accursed man river: 

wus coupling 2 malediction with its name, 





























CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ox the 24th of December, all things being arranged, Mr. Hunt 
fumed his back upon the disastrous banks of Snake river, and struck 
lis course westward for the mountains. His party, being augmented 
by the late followers of Mr, Crooks, umounted now 10 thirty-two 
white men, three Indians, and the squaw and two children of Pierre 
Dorion. Five jaded, half-starved liorses were laden with their lug- 

age, and, in cuse of need, were to fumish them with provisions, 
Fikes travelled painfully about fourteen. miles a day, over plains and 
among hills, rendered dreary by occasional falls of snow and rain. 
‘Their only sustenance was a scanty meal of horse-fiesh once in four- 
and-twenty hours. 

On the third day the poor Canadian, Carriere, one of the faraished 
party of Mr. Crooks, gave up i despair, and lying down upon tho 
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und declared he could go no further. Efforts were mado to cheer 

im up, but it was found that ihe poor fellow was absolutely ex- 

husted and could not kecp on his legs. He was mounted, theeelor, 

upon one of the horses, though the forlorn animal was in litle better 
plight than hinselt, 

Ga the 2th, they exme upon a small stream winding to the north, 
through a fiue levch valley; the mountains reecding om cach side, 
‘Hero their Judian friends pointed out a chain of woody snountains to 
the Jeff, ruuning north und south, snd covered wilh snow: over 
which they would have to puss. ‘They kept along the valley for 
twenty-oné miles on the 2h, sui i 
of snow and tain, and bei ‘J 1, 
Early in the following morumg the squaw of Pierre Dorion, who had 
hitherto kept on without munnuring or flinching, was suddenly faken 
in labour, aud enriched hee husband with ayotl As the for- 
tilude und good conduct of the poor woman had gaived for her the 

od will of the party, ber situation cased concern and perplexity. 

erro, however, treuted the matter us an eeeurrence that could sean 
be arranged and need cause no delay. Ue remained by his wife in 
the camp, with his other children aud his horse, and promised soon 
to rejoin the main body, who procociud on thwir inarch, 

Finding that the little river entered the mountains, they abandoned, 
it and turned off for a few miles amoug hills, {ere another Canadian, 
named La Bouté, gave out, and had to he helped on horse 
the horse was too weak to bear both him aul his pal 
took the latter upon his own shoulders. ‘Thus, with’ difficulties 
augmenting at every step, they urgeil their toilsome way among the 
hile half famisbed, and fatut at heart, when they came to where a fair 

ley spread out before then of great extent, and several leagues in 
width, with a beautiful stream iucandering through it. A genial 
climate scemed to prevail here, for though the snow Jay upon all the 
mountains within sight, there was none to be scen in the valley. The 
travellers gazed with delight upon this screno sunny landscape, hut 
their joy was complete on beholdiug six lodges of Shoshonies pilebed 
upon the borders of the stream, with number of horses and dogs 
about them. They all pressed forward with eagerness, and soou. 
reached the camp. Here their first attention was to obtain provisions, 
‘A rifle, an old musket, a tomuliwk, a tin kettle, and asinall quantity 
of ammuuition soon procured them four horses, three dogs, aud some 
roots. Part of the live stock was immediately killed, couked with alt 

































al 
expedition, and as promptly devoured, A hearty meal restored eve-y 
one to good spirits. In the course of the following wring tie 
Dorion family made its appearance. Pierre camo trudging in the 
advance, fullowed by his valued, though skeleton steed, ou which was 
mounted his squaw with the new born infant in her arms, and lor 
hoy of two years old wrapped in a blanket and slung at her side, 
‘The mother looked as uucoucerned as if nothing had happened to her; 
bo easy is ustare inher operations in the wildernca, wha fre from 
M 
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the cofecbling refinements of luxury, and the tamperings and appliances 
of art, 

‘The next morning ushered in the new year (1912). Mr. Hunt was 
shout to resume his niarch, when his men requested permission to 
eclebrate the day. This was particularly urged by the Canadim 
voyagenrs, with whom New Year's Day isa favourite festival; and who 
never willingly give up a holiday, under any circumstances. ‘There 
‘was no resisting such un application ; so the day was passed in repose 
apd revelry; the poor Canadians contrived to sing and dance in 
defiance of all their hardships ; and there was a sumptuous New Year's 
banquct of dog’s-meat and horse-flesh. 

Atter two days of welcome rest, the travellers addressed themselves 
once more to (heir painful journey. The Indians of tie lodges pointed 
out a distant gap throug’ which they must pass in traversing the 
ridge of mountains. They assured them that they would be but 
Little incommoded by snow, and in three days would arrive among the 
Sciatogas, Mr, Hunt, however, had been so frequently descived by 
‘Indian accounts of routes and distances, that he gave but little fait] 
to this information. 

‘The travellers continued their course due west for five days, 
crossing the valley and entering the mountains. Here the travelling 
became excessively toilsome, across rough stony ridges, and amidst 
fallen trees, ‘They were often knee-deep in snow, and sometimes in 
the hollows between the ridges sank up to-their waists. The weather 
was extremely cold; the sky covered with clouds, so that for days 
they had not a slings of the sun. In traversing’ the highest ridge 
they had u wide but chilling prospect over a wilderness of snowy 
mountains, 

On the Gth of January, however, they had crossed the dividing 
summit of the chain, and were evidently under the influence of a 
mikler climate, ‘he snow began to decrease; the sun once more 
emerged from the thick canopy of clouds, and shone eheeringly upon. 
them, and they caught u sight of what sppeared to be a plain, 
stretching out in the west, ‘They hailed it as the poor Israelites 
hailed the first glimpse of tle promised land, for they flattered them 
selves that th might be the = plain of the Calum, and that 
their painful pilgrimage might be drawing to a close. 

Tt was nw’ fvo “ier ce they had eft the lodges of the 
Shoshonies, during which they had come about sixty miles, and their 
hey assured them that in tle course of the next day they would sce 

e Sciatogas. 

On the following morning, therefore, they pushed, forward with 

sro dele betbeen shapes flges’ Here amoap he 
a deep, narrow defile, between ere, among the 
rocks and precipices, they saw gangs of that mountainJoving animal, 
the llack-alled deer, and came to where great tracks of horses were 
to be seen in alk directions, made by the Indian hunters, 

‘The snow had entirely disappeared, and the hopes of soon coming 
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npoa some Indizn encampment, induced Mr. YInnt to press on. 

Minny of the men, however, were so enfecblod, that. they Fowl uot 

Keep up with the main body, but lagged, at intervuls, behind; and 

some of them did not arrive at the uight cneampment. In the 

course of this day’s mare the reseutly born eli of Pierw Dorion 
ed, 





‘Tho march was tesumed early next morning, without waiting for 
the stragglers. ‘The stream which they had followed throughont the 
preceding day, was now swollen by ihe influx of another river; the 
eclivities of the hills were green, aud the valleys were clothed with 
grass, At length, the joyful cry was given of “An Tudian camp!” It 
was yet iu the distance, in the bosom of the green valley, but the 
could perceive that it consisted of numerous lodges, and thit hundre 
of horses were grazing the grassy ineadows around it. Tae prospect 
of abundance of horse flesh diffused universal joy, for by this time tho 
whole stock of travelling provisions was reuuced to the skcictoit 
steed of Piewre Dorion, and another wretched animal, oqually 
emaciated, that In bees repeately repricved dung tie journey. 

‘A forced march soon brought the weary and hungry travellers to 
the camp. It proved to be a strong party of Scistogas and ‘Tus.cho- 

s. There were thirty-four lodges, curfurtably constructed of mats: 
the Indians, too, were better clothod than any of the wandering bands. 
‘they had hitherto met on this side of the Lin mountains. —Indeod 
they were as well clad as the gencrality of the wild hunter tribes. 
‘Fach had a good buffalo or deer skin robe, and a docr skin hunting 
shirt and leggins, Upwards of two thousand horses were ranging the 
pastures around their encampment ; but what delighted Mr. Hunt 
‘was, on entering the lodges, to behold brass kettles, axcs, cupper tea 
kettles, and various other articles of civilized manufucturc, which 
showed that these Indians had an indirect communication with the 

le of the sea-coast, who traded with the whites. He made eager 
inquiries of the Sciatogas, and gathered from them that the great 
ail per Columbia), was but two days’ march distant, and that 
several white people had recently descended it, who he hoped might 
prove to be M‘Lellan, M‘Kenzie, and their companions. 

Tt was with the utmost joy and the most profound gratitude to 
Heaven, that Mr. Hunt found hiasclf and his band of weary and 
famishing wanderers, thus safely extricated from the most perilous 

art of their long journey, and within the prospect of a termination of 
Their tolls. All the stragglers who bud lagged behind arrived, ono 
after another, excepting the poor Canadian voyageur, Carriere. He 
had been late in the preceding afternoon, reling behind a Snake 
Indian, near some lodges of that nation, a few miles distant from the 
last night’s encampment, and it was expected thut he would soon 
make his appearance. i 

‘The first object of Mr. Hunt was to obtain provisions for his men, 
A little venison of an indifferent quality, and some roots, were all that 
could be procured that evening; but the next day he succeeded in 
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purchasing a mare and colt, which were immediately kiled, and the 
Eravings of the hullstarved people in some degree sppeascd 

Por several dasa they remaned in the neighbourhood of these 
Indiaus, reposing afler al their hardships, and feasting upon horse 
flesh and roots, obtained in su tmfic, Many of the people 
ate to such execs, as to render tl others were lame 
From thir past journey; hut all gradually recruited in the repose aud 
abundance of ‘the valley. Horses were ohtaincd here much more 
ily, aud at a cheaper rate than among the Snakes, A blanket, a 
a poutd of hte beads, would purchase a siced, and at 

this rate many of the men bought Berses for their individual uso. 
‘This Tribe of Tndiane, who sre represented as a provd spirited rac, 
and uneonmonly cleanly, never eat horses nor dogs, nor would they 
permit ‘the raw flesh of cither to be brought into their hats. They 
aa sonal quantity of weuison in cach lodge, but sct so high a price 
‘upon it that the white men, in their impoverished stute could not 
aiford to purchase it. They Iunted the decr ox borsehaek : “raging,” 
or surrounding them, and running them down in a circle, ‘They were 
fdmicalle horsemen, and their wenpons were bows abd arrows, WLich 
they masaged with great dexterity. "They were allogether primitive 
in their habits, and secmed to cling to the usages of savage life, even 
whot postesosd of the aids of etriliation, “They had exes. emong 
Them, Jet they generally made use of a stone mallet wrought Suto the 
shape of a betlle, and wedges of elk horn, in spiling he wood 
‘hugh ses might hae two of ice ras eles banyng in Ui 
5, Set lkcy would frequently se vessels made of willow, for 
carryiig wuicr, and would even boll thelr meat in them, by means of 
fot stonce. ihiir women wore caps af ‘willow neatly worked and 


‘As Carriere, the Canadian straggler, did not make his appearanee 
for two or three days after the encampment in the valley, two men. 
‘were sent out on horseback, in scarch of him. ‘They returned, how- 
ever, without success. The lodges of the Suake Indians, near which 
he had been seen, were removed, and they could fiad no irace of him. 
Several days more elapsed, yet notling was seen or heard of him, or 
of the Suake horseman, behind whom he had been last observed. It 
was feared, therefore, that he had either perished though hunger 
and fatigue, had been murdered by the Indians, or, being left to bum- 
self, tad malataken some hunting tiscks for tho tral of the party, and 
had been led astray and lost. 

‘The river, on the banks of which they were cncamped, emptied 
into the Columbia, was called by the natives the Evo-talla, or Uma- 
talla, and abounded with beaver. In the course of their sojourn in 
the talley which it watered, they twice shifted their camp, proceeding 
about thirty miles down its course, which was to the west. A heavy 
fall of rain caused the river to overflow its banks, dislodged them 
from their Cy aie drowned three of their horses, which 
‘were tethered in the low ground, 2 
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Farther conversation with the Indians satisfied them that they 
were in the neighbourhood of the Columbia. The number ef the 
i ol with 


hite meu who they said had passed down the tiver, ass 
that of MéLellan, M‘Kenzic, and their companions, aust i 
the hope of Mr. “Hunt that’ they might have passed through 
wilderness with sxfcty. 

‘These Indians had a vague story that white men were coming to 
trade among them; aud they often spoke of two great men, ano 
Ke-Koosh and Jaequean, wlio gave them tubacco, and smoked with 
them. Jaequean, they said, kad a house somewhere upon the 
iver, Soine of the Canadians supposed they were speaking of onc: 
Faoqmnean Finlay, a clerk of the North-west Company, and inforred 
that the honse mnst he some trading post on ont of the tril 
streams of the Coltuihia, ‘The Indians were overjayed when { 
found this hand of white men intended to refwa sual (rade with 
them, ‘They promised to use all diligence in colk i 
beaver skins, and no dawht, proceeded to 
sagacions hut illfated animal, who, in general, Lve 
insignificance umang his Indian neighbours, before the iiteasion 
of the white trader. On the 20th of dunwary, Me. Hunt took have 
of these friendly Indinns, und of tho river ow whicl they wore 
encamped, and continued westward. 

At length, on the fullowing day, the way-wom travellers Jifled up 
their eyes, and belicld before them the long.sought waters of the 
Columbia, ‘The sight was hailed with as much transport as if they 
iad already reached the end of their pilgehinnge; nor can we wonder 
at their joy. Two bundred and forty miles had they marched, 
through wintry wastes and rugged moustains, since leaving Snuke 
river; and six months of perilous wayfaring had they experienced 
since their departure from the Aricara village on the Missoue 
Their whole route by laud and wuter from that point. lad heen, 
according to their computation, seventeen hundred and fifty-one 
miles, iu the course of which they hed endured all kinds of hard- 
ships. In fact, the necessity of winding the dangerous country 
of the Blackfeet had obliged them to make a bead to the south, 
and to traverse a great additional extent of unknown wilderness. 

‘The place where they struck the Columbia was sone di 
helow the junction of its two ranches, Lewis and Clark 
rivers, and uot far from the inffax ot the Wallab-Walla) 

a beautiful stream, three-quarters of a mile wide, totally fr 
trees; bordered in some places with steep rocks, i others witk 
pebbled shares. 

On the hanks of the Columbia they found a miserable horde of 
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Indians, called Akai-chies, with no clothi ¥ nanile of 
the skins of animals, and sometimes a pair of sleeves of woll’s skin, 
Thoir lodges were shaped like a tent, and ree yd warm, being 
covered with mats of rushes; beside which, thes eavations OD 


the ground, linc] with mats, and occupied by the women, who were 
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even more slighty clad than the men. ‘These people subsisted chiedy 
by fishing, having canoes of a mide construction, being merely the 
trunks of pine trees split and hollowed out by fire, ‘Their lodges 
were well stored with dried salmon, und they lad great quantities 
of fresh salmon trout, of an excellent avour, taken at the mouth 
of the Umuatalla, of which the travellers obtained a most acceptable 


i that the road was on the north side of the river, Mr. Hunt 
«d continued five or six days travelling rather slowly down, 
wks, being »uch delayed by the strayiug of the horses, 

spi made by the Indians to steal them, ‘They frequently 
passed lodges, where they obtaiurd fish aud dogs. "At one place the 
natives had just returned from hunting, and had brought back a 
large quantity af clk aml deer meat, but asked so high w price for it 
as'1o bo beyond tho funds of tho traveller, 90 tuoy had to content 
themsclyes with dog-flcsh. ‘They had by this time, however, come 
to consider it very choice food, superior to horse-fiesh, and tho 
minutes of the Sspodiice speak rather exultingly now aud then 
of their huving made a “fanous repast,”” where this viaud happened 
to he imusually plenty. 

They again loarnt tidings of some of the seaitered members of the 
expedition, supposed to be M'Keuzic, M‘Lellan, and their men, who 
had preceded them down the river, and had overtumed one of their 
canoes, hy which they lost mauy articles, All these flouting pieces 
of intelligence of their fellow adventurers, who liad separated from 
iat i the heart of the wildervess, they reecived with eager 

erest. 

‘The weather continucd to be temperate, marking the superior 
sottuess of the climate on this side of the monutains. For a great 
part of the time, the days were delighifully mild and clear, like the 
serenc days of October, on ihe At rders. The country in 
geueral, in the neighbourhood of the river, was a continual plain, low 
near the water, but rising gradually: destitute of trecs, and almost 
without shrubs or plants of any kind, excepting a few willow bushes. 
After travelling about sixty miles, they came io where the country 
Became very hilly, and the river made its way between rocky hanks 
and numerous rapids. The Indians in this vicinity were better 
clad, and altogether in more prosperous condition, thau ‘those shove, 
and, as Mr. Hunt thought, showed their consciousness of ease by 
something like saueiness of manner. ‘Thus prosperity is apt to pro- 
duce arrogance in savage as well as in civilized life. In Toth cone 
ditions man is an animal that will not bear pampering, 

From these people Mr. Hunt for the first time received vague but 
deeply interesting intelligence of that part of the enterprise which 

proceeded by sea to the mouth of the Columbia, The Indians 
spoke of a number of white men who had built a large house at the 
mouth of the great river, and surrounded it with palisades. None of 
‘thom had been down to Astoria themselves; but rumours spread 
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widely and rapidly from mouth to morth, awoug the Indi: 
aud are carried 19 the heurt of the intcrior, by huuting yartie 
mnigratory hordes. 

The establishment of a trading cmporiun at sneha point, also, 
was calculated to cause a sensation to the most remote parts of tl: 
vast wilderness beyond the mountains. Tt in a msanner struck the 
pulse of the great vital river, und vibrated up all its tribumy 
streams, 

It is surprising to notice how well this remote tribe of savages 
had learnt, through intenacdiate gossips, the private feelings of the 
colonists at Astoria; it shows that Indians are uot the ineurious aud 
indifferent observers that they bave heen represented, ‘They told 
‘Mr. Hunt that the white people at the lange house had heen looking 
wustously for many of their friends, whom diey hud expected to 
descend the great river; and had been in much affliction, feuring 
‘that thoy were lost. Now, however, the arrival of him and his 
party would wipe away all theie tears, and they would dance and 
sing for joy. 

On the’ 31st of January, Mr. Hint arrived at the falls of the 
Columbia, and encamped at the villyze of Wish-ram, situated at 
the head? of that dangerous pass of the river called “the loug 
narrows.” 
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Or the village of Wish-tam, the aborigines’ fishing mart of the 
Columbia, we have given some secount iu an eutly chapter of this 
work. ‘The inhabitants held a trafic in the productions of the 
fishories of tho falls, and thie village was the trading resort of the 
‘tribes from the coast and from the mountains. Mr. Hunt found the 
inhabitants shrewdcr and more intelligent than any Indians he had 
met with. ‘Trade had sharpened their wits, though it hud not im- 
proved their honesty; for they were a community of arrunt rogues 
End frecbooters. ‘Their habitations comported with ibeir eincun. 
stances, and were superior to any the travellers had yct seen west of 
the Rocky mountains. In general, the dwellings of the savases on 
the Paeific side of that great barrier were more tents and cabins 
of mats, or aking, or straw, the country being destitute of timber. 
Tn Wish-ram, orc contrary, the houses wore built cf wood, with 
long sloping roofs. The floor was sunk about six foct helow the 
surface of the ground, with a low door at tie gable end, extremely 
narrow, and partly sunk. ‘Through this it was uccessary to craw), 
and then to descend a short ladder. ‘This iuconvenient entrance was 
probably for the purpose of defence; there were loopholes also under 
the caves, apparently for the discharge of arrows. ‘The houses were 
Tanger, genenily contsning to or three families, | Lnmedialely 
‘within the doors were sleeping places, ranged along the walls, like 
berths in a ship, and furnished ‘with pallets of matting, These ex- 
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tended along onchalf of the building; the remaining half was appro- 


priated to the storing of dried fish. : 
The trading operations of the inhabitants of Wish-ram had given 
them a wider scope of information, and rendered their village w kind 
of head-quarters of intelligence. Mr. Hunt was able, therefore, to 
collect more distinct tidings concerning the settlement of Astoria 
and its affairs. One of the inhabitants had been at the trading-post 
established by David Stuart on fle Onkinegan, und had pieked up a 
fow words of English there. From him Mr. Hunt gleaned various 
particulars about that establishment, as well as about, the general 
eoncerns of the enterprise, Ot peated the name of Mr, M‘Kay, 
the purtner who perished in the massoere on beard of the Tong 
and gave some account of that nielancholy ai They said Mi 
M‘Kay was achief among the white men, and had built a great house 
at the mouth of the river, but had lett it, aud sailed away inn large 
ship to the northward, where he Jind heen attacked by hud Indians 
ineanoes. Mr. Hunt was startled by this intelligence, and made 
further inquiries. They juformed him that the Judiaus had lished 
their canovs to the ship, and fought until they had killed him and all 
his people. This is another instance of the clearnrss with which 
intelligence is transmitted from mouth to mouth among the Indian 
tribes, These tidings, though but partially eredited by Me, Hunt, 
filled his mind with anxious forcbodings. He now endeavoured to 
rocure canoes, in which to descend the Columbia, but none suitable 
for ihe purpose were io be obtained above the narrows; he con- 
tinued on, therefore, the distance of twelve miles, and encamped on 
the bank’ of the river. ‘The camp was soon surronnded by loitering 
ravages, who went prowling about, seeking what they might pilfer, 
Being baffled by the vigilance of the guard, they endeasoured to 
compass their cnds by other means, Towurds evening, a number of 
warriors entered the camp in rufiling style, painted and dressed ont 
as if for battle, and armed with lances, bows and arrows, and scalp 
ing-koives. ‘They informed Mr. Hunt that a party of thirty or forty 
braves wero coming up from a yillege helow to attack the camp and 
carry off the horses, but that they were determined to stay with him 
and defend him, Mr. Hunt received them with great coldness, and 
when they had finished their storg, gave them a pipe to smoke, He 
then called =p all hands, stationed sentine!s in different quarters, but 
told them to keep as vigilant an eye within the camp as without, 
‘Whe warriors were evidently baffled by these precautions, and, 
having smoked their pipe, and vapoured off their valour, took {heir 
departure. The farce, however, did not end here. After a little 
while, the warriors returned, ushering in another savage, still more 
heroically arrayed. ‘This they announced as the chief of the bellige- 
rent village, but as a great pacifientor. His people had heen farioush 
bent upon the atiack, and would have doubtless carried it into effect, 
bat this gallant chief had stood forth as the friend of white men, and 
hod dispersed the throng by his own authority and prowess, Having 
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vaanted this signal piece of service, there was a significant: pause; 
all evidently expecting some adequate reward. Mr. hunt soot 
produced the pipe, smoked with the chieftain and his worthy cum 
peers, but made no further demonstration of gratitude. ‘Tin 
aained about the camp ali night, but at daslight returned, bailed 
‘and crestfallen, to their homes, with nothing but suoke for tueie 






ins, 
MMir, Hunt now endeavoured to procure eances, of which bit saw 
several about the neighbourhood, extremely well made, with clevated 
stems and sterns, some of them capable of carsying three tots 
pounds weight. "He found it extremely dificult, however, 10 
with these slippery people, who seemed much mare inclined to pilfer, 
Notwithstanding a strict guard maintained round the eamp, various 
implements were stolen, and sovcral horses carried off. Among te 
latter, we have to include the long-cherished steed of Pierre Dorion, 
From’ some wilful eaprice, that worthy pitched bis 
distance from the main body, and tet |ered bis invaluable steed 
it, from whence it was abstracted in tho wight, to the iufinite chagrin 
and mortilieution of the hybrid interpre 
Having, after several days’ negotiation, procured the requisite 
mumber of canoes, Mr. Tunt would gladly have left this thievish 
neighbourhood, but was detained until the Sth of February, by violent 
Read winds, accompanied by sow and rain. ven alter he was 
enabled to get under way, he had stili to strugele against contrary 
winds and tempestuous weather, The eurrent of the river, however, 
‘wns in his favour: having made a portage at tho grand rapid, the 
canoes met with no further ohstraction, und, on the afternoon of the 
15th of February, swept round an intervening cape, and came in 
ight of the infant sctilement of Astoria. After eleven months* 
wandering in the wilderness, a great part of the time over trackless 
wastes, where the sight of a savage wigwam was a rarity, we ma} 
imagine the dclight of the poor, weathcrbeaten travellers, at behold. 
ing the embryo establishment, with its magazines, habitations, and 
vicketed balwarks, scated on » high point of land, dominating a 
autifal Lite bay, jn. whieh waa trim-bult shullp riding quctly 
at anchor. A shout of joy burst from cach eanoc at the longe-wished= 
for sight. ‘They urged their eanoes across the hay, and pulled with 
eagerness for shore, where all hands poured down from the settlement 
toreccive and welcome them. Among the first to greot them on 
their landing, were some of their old comrades an‘ fellow-suilerera, 
who, under the conduct of Reed, DitLellan, end M‘Kenzie, 
from them at the Caldron Linn. ‘These had reached Ast 
a month previously, and, judging from their owa narrow 
starvation, had given up Mr. Hunt and his followers as Jost. ‘Their 
greeting was the more warm and cordial, As 10 the Canadian 
yoyagenrs, their mutual felicitations, as usual, were loud and voci- 
ferous, and it was almost ludicrous to beboid these ancient. “eom~ 
rae and “coufréres” hugging and kissing cack other on the river 
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‘When the first groctings were over, tho different bands inter- 
changed accounts of their scveral wanderings, after separating at 
Suuke river: we shall briefly notice a few of the leading part joules. 
Tt will be recollected by the reader, thut a small exploring detach- 
iment had procecded down the river, under the conduct of Sfr, John 
Reed, a clerk of the company; that another had set off under 
M‘Lellan, aud a third in a different direction, under M‘Kenzie. 
‘After wandering for sovorat days without mecting with Indians, or 
obtaining any supplies, they came together fortuitously among ‘the 
Snake-river inowntains, some distance below that disustrous pass or 
strait, which had reevived the appellation of the Devil’s Seuttle Hole. 

When thus united, ‘their par consisted of M‘Kenzic, MLellan, 
Reed, and cight men, chiefly ims. Being all in the same 
Jrodicauent, without bors, provisions, or infrmation of any Kin, 
they all agreed that it would be worse than uscless to return to Mr. 
‘Hunt and cucumber him with so many starving men, and that theit 
only courso was to extricate theinscives as soon as possible from this 
land of famine and misery, and make the best of their way for the 
Columbia, ‘They accordingly continued to follow the downward 
course of Snake river; clambcrivg rocks and mountains, and defying 
all the difficulties and dangers of thut rugged defile, which subse- 

rently, when the anows had fallen, was fousd impassable by Messrs, 
Stunt aud Crooks. i 

‘Though constantly near to the borders of the river, and for a great 
part of the tine within sight of its current, one of their greatest 
sufferings was thirst, "The river had worn its way in a deep channel 
through rocky mountains, destitute of brooks or springs, Its banks 
were so high sad precious, hat. there was rarely auy place where 
iio travellers could got down to drink of ite waters Frequently 
thoy suffered for miles the torments of Tantalus; water continually 
in sight, yet fevered with the most parching thirst. Here and there 
they met with rain water collected in the tiollows of the rocks, but 
more than ouce they were reduced to the utmost extremity; and 
bane of the men had recourse to the last expedient to avoid 

crishing. 

Pertheir sufferings from hunger were oqeally severe. They sould 
meet with no gume, and subsisted for a time on strips of beaver 
skin, broiled on the coals. These were doled out in scanty allowances, 
barely sufficient to keep up existence, and at length failed them 
altogether. Still they crept fecbly on, scurce dragging cue limb 
after another, until a severe snow-storm brought them to a panse. 
‘To struggle against it, in their exhausted condition, was impossible - 
30, cowering under an impending rock at the foot of a steep moun. 
tala, they prepared themselves for that wreiched foe which seemed 
inevitable. 

‘At this critical juncture, when famine stared thom in ike face, 
Mlelin casing up bis oes beheld an absahte or bighor,ebeter 
ing itself under a shelving rock on the sidef the hill above them. 
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Being in more active plight than auy of his comrades, and an exccl- 
Jent marksman, he sct off to get within shot of the Hi 
companions watched his movements with breathless anxicty, 
lives depended upon his success. He made a cautious circuit; 
serambled up the hill with the utmost silence, and at lengtlt arrived, 
aunperecived, within a distance. Here levelling his rife he 
took so sure an aim, that the bighorn fell dead on the spots a for- 
imate cirgumatance” for, to. pursue if, if merely wented, would 
have been impossible in his emaciated state. The declivity of the 
hill enabled him to roll the carcass dowa 10 his companions, who 
were too feeble to climb the rocks. They fell to work to cut it up; 
yet exerted a remarkable svllienial for men in their starving condi 
tion, for they contented themsclrcs for the present with a soup made 
from the bones, reserving the flesh for future repasts. This provi- 
dential relief gave them ‘strength to pursue their journey, but. they 
wore frequently roduced to almost equal straits, and it wis ouly the 
smallness of the party, requiring 9 sinall supply of provisions, tint 
enabled them to get through this desolate region with their lives, 

At length, after twenty-one days of toil uud suffering, they pot 
through these mountains, and arrived at a tributary stream of that 
branch of the Columbia called Lewis river, of which Sunke river 
forms the Southern fork. In this neighhourhood they met with wild 
horses, the first they had scen west of the Hocky mountains. From 
hence they made their way to Lewis river, where they fell in with a 
fri tribe of Indiaus, who freely administered to their neccs- 
sities. On this rivor they procured twa cnuoes, in which they 
dropped down the stream to its confluence with the Columbin, an 
then down that river to Astoria, where they arrived Iinggard and 
emaciated, and perfectly in rags. 

‘Mirus, all the leading persons of Mr. Hunt's expedition were once 
more gathered together, excepting Mx. Crooks, of whose satcty they 
entertained but little hi considering the feeble condition in which 
they had been compelled to leave him in the heart of the wildemess. 

day was now given up to jubilee to celebrate the arrival of Mr. 
‘Hunt and his companions, and the joyful meeting of the various 
seattered bands of adventurers at Astoria. The colours were hoisted; 
the guns, great and small, wore fired; there was a feast of fish, of 
beaver, venison, which relished well with men who had so long 
‘been glad to revel on horse flesh and dogs’ meat; genial allowance 
of grog wus issued, to increase the general animation, and tho festi- 
ities wound up, as usual, with » grand dance at night by the Cana- 
dian voyageurs. 

















CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘Tae winter had passed away tranquilly at Astoria. The appre- 
hhensions of hostity trom the fatives had subsided; indeed, athe 
season advanced, the Indians for the most part had disappeared 
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from the neighbourhood, and sbaudoned the sea coast, so that, for 
want of their aid, the colonists bad at times suffered considerably for 
want of provisious. The hunters belonging to the establishment 
made frequent and wide excursions, but with very moderate success. 
‘Chere were some deer and s few bears to be found in the vicinity, 
and elk in great numbers; the country, however, was so rough, and 
the woods ‘so close and entangled, that it wus abnost impossible to 
heat up the game, ‘The prevalent rains of winter, also, rendered it 
dificult for the nntcr to keep his arms in order. ‘The quantity of 
game, therefore, brought in by the hunters was very seauity, and it 
was frequently necessary to put all hands on very incdcrate allow- 
auce. ‘Towards spring, however, the fishing scason commenced,— 
tho season of plenty on the Columbia, About the beginuing’ of 
‘February, a sinall kind of fish, about six inches long, ealled by the 
natives the uthleean, and rescmbling the smelt, made its appearance 
at the mouth of ihe river. It is suid to be of delicious flavour, and 
so fat as to burn ke a candle, for which it is often uscd by the 
natives. It enters the rivers in immense shoals, like solid columns, 
often oxtending {0 the depth of five or more fcet, aud is scooped up 
hy the natives with emall nets at the end of poles. In this way they 
will soon fill a eanor, or form a great heap on the river se 
‘heso fish constitute a principal article of their food; the women 
drying them and stringing them on cords. 

‘As the uthlecan is ouly found in the lower part of the river, the 
arrival of if scon brought back the natives to the coast; who again 
resorted to the factory to trade, and from that time furnished ew 
tiful supplies of fish. 

Phe sturgeon makes its sppcarauce in the river shortly after the 
uthlecan, and is taken in dilferent ways, by the natives ; sometimes 
they spear it; but oftener they uso the hook and line, and the net. 
Occasionally they sink a cord in the river by a heavy weight, with a 
peor at the upper end, to keep it floating, ‘To this cord several, 
hooks are attached by short lines, a fow feet distant from each other, 
and baited with small fish. This apparatus is often sct towards 
night, and by tho next morning scveral sturgeon will be found 
hooked by it; for though a large and strang fish, it makes but little 
resistance when ensnared. 

‘The salmon, which are the prime fish of the Columbia, and as 
important to the piscstory tribes as are the buffalocs to the hunters 
of the prairies, do not enter the rivor until towards the lattor part of 
May, from which time, until the middle of August, they abound, and 
are taken in yast quaulities, either with the spear or seine, and 
mostly in shallow water. An inferior species succeeds, and con- 
‘tinues from August to December. It is remarkable for having a 
double row of teeth, half an inch long and extremely sharp, from 
whence it has received the name of the dog-toothed salmon, It is 
generally killed with the spear, in emall rivalets, and smoked for 
‘winter provision. We have noticed in » former chapter the mode in 
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which the salmon are taken and cured at the falls of the Columbia, 
and put up in parcels for exportation. From tise dificrent 
of the river tribes, the cstablishment at Astoria had to deri 
of ils precarious supplies of provisious. 
A year's residence at the mouth of the Columbia, and various 
expeditions in the interior, had now giveu the Astorians some idea 
_of the country. ‘The whole coast is described ay remarkably rusgeed 
and mauntainous, with dense forests of hemlock, spruce, white and 
red cedar, catten-wood, while oak, white and swianp ash, willow, and 
a few walnut. There is likewise an under-growth of arousatic 
shrubs, crecpers, aud clambering vines. that render the forest. almost 
impenetrable; together with berries of various kinds, such as goose 
berries, strawberrics, raspberries, both red and yellow, 
aud tinely flavoured whortcherries, cranberries, scevicel 
herrics, currants, sloes, und wild and choke cherries, 

Among the flowering vines 
Fach flower is composed of si 
in leugth, of a beautiful ‘ 
Jeaves, of a fine green, are oval, and disposed by tliees. This phiut 
climbs upon the trees without ullaching itself to them; when it has 
reached the topmost branches, it descends perpendicular i 
continues to grow, oxtends from tree to (rec, until its vi 
interlace the grove like the rigging of a ship. The stems or truukw 
of this vine are tougher and more flexible than willow, and are from 
fifty to one hundeed fathoms in length. Trons the fibres the Indians 
manufacture haskets of such close texture as to hold water, 

‘The principal quadrupeds that hud been seen hy the colonists, in 
theie various expeditions, were the stag, fallow dect, hurt, black and 

izaly bear, antelope, absalita or bighoru, heaver, sea’ and river 
otter, musk-rat, fox, wolf, and pauther, the latter extremely rare, 
The only domestic animals among the natives were horses and dogs, 

‘The country aloanded with aquatic and iand birds, suck us swans, 
wild geese, brant, ducks of almost every description, pclicuns, herons, 
gulls, snipes, curlews, eagles, vultures, crows, ravens, maxpies, wood- 
peckers, pigoons, partridges, pheasants, grouse, aud’ a great variety 
of singing birds. 

‘There were few reptiles; the only dangerous kinds were the rattle. 
spake, and one striped with black, yollow, and white, about four fect 
Jong. Among the lizard kind was one about uine or ten inches iu 
length, exclusive of the tail, and three inches in eireuniference, ‘Thus 
tail was round, and of the same length us the body. ‘The huad was 
{riangular, covered with small square geales, “The uppor pact of the 
body wus likewise covered with small seules, green. yellow, blark, 
sud blue. Each foot had five toes, furnished wilh strom nuils, pro- 
bably to aid it in burrowing, as it usually lived under ground, om the 


‘A remarkable fact, characteristic of the country west of the Rocky 
wountains, is the mildness and equability of the climate, That great 
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mountain barrier seems to divide the continent into different climates, 
even im the same degrees of Jatitnde. The rigorous winters and 
sultry sunumers, and all the capricious inequalitics of temperature 
prevalent oa the Ailaatic side of the mountains, are but litte felt on 
their western declivitics. The countries between them and the 
Pacific are blest with milder and steadier temperature, resembli 
the climates of parallel latitudes in Europe. In the plains and 
alleys, but ile snow falls throughout the winter, and usually 
melts while falling. It rarely lies on the ground more than two 
days at a time, except ou the summits of the mountains. ‘The 
winters are rainy rather than cold. ‘The rains for five months, from 
the middle of October to the middie of March, are almost incessaut, 
and offen accompanied with tremendous thunder and lightning. ‘The 
winds prevalent at this season are from the south and south-cast, 
which usually bring rain. Those from the north to the south-west 
ave the harbingers of fair weather and a clear sky, ‘The residue of 
the year, from the middle of Murch to the middle of October, an 
interval of seven mouths, is serene and delightful. There is scarcely 
any rain throughout this time, yet the fase of the eouutry ie kept 
fresh and verdant by nightly dews, and occasionally by buinid fe 
in the mornings. ‘These ate not considered prejudicial to health, 
sinco both the natives and the whites seep in the open air with 
perfoct impunity. While this equable and bland temperature pre- 
‘vails Etrcaghont the lower country, the peaks and ridges of the vast 
mountains hy which it is dominated are covered with perpetual snow. 
This renders them discernible at a great distance, shining at tines 
like bright summer clouds, at other times assuming the most. acrial 
tinta, and always forning’ brilliant and striking feutures in the vast 
landseape, ‘The mild temperature prevalent throughout. the country 
is attributed by some to the succession of winds from the Pacific 
‘ocean, extenting from latitude twenty degrees to at least fifty 
degrees north, “These temper the heat of summer, so that in the 
shade no one is incommoded by perspiration: they’ also soften the 
rigours of winter, and produce such @ moderation in the climate, 
that the inhabitants can woar the same dress throughout tlhe year. 

rhe sail a the Beighhourhood the senconst is of a brown 
colour, inclining to generally poor, being a misture of elay 
and gravel. In the interior, and Be the valleys of the 
‘Rocky mountains, the soil is ly blackish, though sometimes 
yellow. Tt is frequently mixed with marl, and with marine sub- 
stanoes in u state of decomposition, This kind of soil extends to a 
-considersble depth, as may be perceived in the deep cuts made by 
ravines, and by the beds of rivers. The vegetation in these valleys 
is much more abundant than near the coast; in fact, it is in these 
fertile intervals, locked up between rocky sierras, or scooped out 
from barren wastes, that population must extend itself, as it were, 
in veins and ramifcations, if ever the regions beyond the mountains 
should beeome civilized. 
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CHAPTER XT. 


A snrer meution has already been made of the tribes or honles 
existing about the lower part of the Colunbia, at the time of the 
settlement ; a few more particulars concerning then may be accept- 
able. The four tribes nearest to Astoria, and with whom the traders 
had mast intercourse, were, as has heretofore heen observed, the 
Chinooks, the Clatsaps, the Wakkiacums, and the Cathlamets, | The 
Chinooks resided chicfy along the banks of w river of the same uawe, 
running parallel ta the sca-coast, through a low country studded with 
staguant pools, und emptying itself into Ruker’s buy, a few miles from 
Cape Disappointment. ‘This the tribe ever which Comcomly, the 
ouc-cyed chieftain, held sway; it boasted two hundred and fourteen 
fighting men. ‘Their chief subsistence was on fish, with un cea 
sional regale of the flesh of clk aud deer, and of wild fowl from the 
neighbouring ponds. 

1¢ Clatsops resided on both sides of Point Adams; they were the 
mere relics of a tribe which had been nearly swept olf by tho 
small-pox, and did not number mnore than one hundred and cighty 
fightiug meu. 

The Wuhkiacums, or Waak-icuns, inbahited the north side of the 
Columbia, and numbered sixty-six warriors. ‘They and the Chinooks 
were originally the same; but a dispnte arising about two genera- 
tions previous to the time of the settlement hetween the ruling chicl 

his brother Wahkiscum, the latter seceded, and, with his ud- 
herents, formed the present horde, which continues to go by his nane. 
Tn this way new tribes or clans are fonned, and lurking causes of 


hostility engendered. 
‘The Cathlamets ved opposite to the lower village of the Wahkia- 
cums, und] numbered ninety-four warriors. 

‘These four tribes, or rather clans, have every appearance of spring- 
ing from the same origin, resembling each other in person, dross, 

ge, and manners. ‘They are rather a diminutive race, gencrally 
below five fect five inches, with crooked legs and thick ankles; » 
deformity caused by their passing so much of their time sitting or 
squatting ‘upon the calves of their legs, and their heels, in the bottom 
of their canoes; a favourite position, which they xctain, even when 
on shore, The women increase the deformity by wearing tight 
bandages round the ankles, which prevent the eireulation of the blood, 
and cause a swelling of the muscles of the leg. 

Neither sex can boast of personal beauty. ‘Their faces are round, 
with small, but animated eyes. Their noses are broad und flat at 
top, and fleshy at the end, with large nostrils. They have wide moutlis, 
thick tips, and short, irregular, and dirty teeth. “Indeed, good tecth 
are seldom to he seen among the tribes west of the Rocky mountains, 
who live chiefly on fish, ‘ 

In the early stages of their intercourse with white men, these 

x 
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savages wore but scantily clad. In summer time the men were en- 
tisely naked ; in the winter, and in bad weather, the men wore a small. 
robe, reaching to the middle of the thigh, made of the skins of ani- 
taal or of the woo ofthe mountain shecp, | Oeeasionaly, they wore 
akind of mantle of matting, to Keep off the rain; but, having thus 
protceted the back and sh they left the rest of the body naked. 

‘The women wore similar robes, shorter, not reaching below 
the waist: beside whieh, they had a kind of petticoat, or fringe, 
reaching from the waist to the knee, formed of the fibres of cedar 
bark, broken into strands, or a tissue of silk grass twisted and 
knotted at the ends. ‘This was the usual dress of the women in 
summer; should the weather be inclement, they added vest of skins, 
similar to the tobe. 

‘The men carefully eradicated every vestige of a hoard, considering 
it a great deformity, ‘They looked with disgust at the whiskers and 
well-furnished chins of the white men, and in derision ealled them 
Longbeards. Voth sexes, on the other hand, cherished the hair of 
the head, which with them is generally black and rather coarse, 
They allowed it to grow to a great length, and were very proud and 
oareful of it, sometimes wearing it platted, eometimes wound round 
the hend in fanciful tresses. No greater afront could be offered ta 
them thin to cut off their treasured locks. 

‘They had conical hats with narrow rims, neatly woven of bear 
grass, or of the fibres of cedar bark, interwoven with designs of 
Yarions shapes and colours; sometimes merely sqnares and triangles, 
at other times rude tations of canoes, with men fishing 
wd barpoonizg. ‘These hats were nearly waterproof, and extremely 

jurable, 

The favourite ornaments of the men were collars of bears’ claws, 
‘the proud trophies of hunting exploits; while the women and chil- 
dron wore silar decorations of elks? tusks, Aa intercourse with 
the white traders, however, soon effected a change in the toilets of 

sexes. They became fond of arraying themselves in any article 
of dress ‘which they could procure, and often made a most 
grotesque appearance, They adapted many articles of finery, also, 
EO thelr own previous tastes, Both sexes wore fond of adorning: 
themselves with bracelets of iron, brass, or copper. ‘They were de- 
lighted, also, with blue and white beads, particularly the former and 
‘wore broad tight bands of them round the waist and ankles: large 
rolls of them round the neck, and pendants of them in the ears. 
men, especially, who in savage life carry a passion for personal deco- 
ration further than the females, did not think their gala equipments 
complete, unless they had a jewel of haigua, or wampum, dangling at 
the nose.’ Thus arrayed, their hair besmeared with fish oil, and 
their bodies bedaubed with red clay, they considered themselves 
<< er like expeditions, they painted their fares and bodie 

en on warlike expeditions, they painted ther faces es 
in the moat hideous and grotesque manner, sccording to the universal 
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practice of American savages. Their arms were bows and arrows, 
spears, and war-clabs, Some wore corslet, formed of pieces of hard 
‘wood, laced together with so as to form a light coat of 
‘mail, pliant to the body; and a kis of coaae of cedar bark, leather, 
and bear-grass, suficient to protect the head from an arrow or a war: 
club. A more complete article of defensive armour was a bnif jerkin 
or shirt of great thickness, made of doublings of elk-skin, aud reach 
ing to the feet, holes being left for the head aud arms, ‘This was 
perfectly arrow proof; add to which, it was often endowed with 
‘channed virtues, Y the spells and mystic ecremonials of the medicine 
mas, of eonjuror. 

Of the peculiar custom prevalent among these peor, of futtening 
the head, we have already spoken. It is one of those insiaucey of 
human caprice, like the crippling of the fect of females in China, 
which are quite incomprelicusible. This custom prevails principally 
among the tribes on the sea-coast, and about the lower parts of the 
rivers. How far it extends slong the coast we ure not able to ascer- 
tain, Some of the tribes, botl north and south of the Columbia, 
practise it; but they all speak the Chinook innguage, and probably 
‘originated from the saine: stock. As far as we ean Icam, the romoter 
tribes, which speak an entirely different Language, do not fulton the 

ead, This absurd custom declines, ulso, in receding from the shores 
of the Pacific; few traces of it arc to be found among the. tribes of 
the Rocky mountains, and after crossing the mountains it disappears 
altogether, ‘Those Indians, therefore, about the head waters of the 
Columbia, and in the solitary mountzin regions, who are often called 
Flathouds, must not be supposed to be characterised by this defor- 
mity. It is an appellation often given by the hunters cast of the 
mountain chain, to ali the western Indians, excepting the Snakes. 

‘The religious belief of these people was extromely limited and con- 
fined; or rather, in all probability, their explanations were but little 
understood by their visitors. They had an idea of » benevolent and 
omnipotent spirit, the creator of all things. ‘They represent, him os 
assuming various shapes at pleasure, but gencrally that of an im- 
mense bird. He usually inhabits the sun, but occasionally wings his 
‘way through the nérial regions, and sees ull that is doing upon certh, 

anything displease him, ke vents his wrath in terrific storms 
and tempests, the lightning being ihe flashes of his eyes, and the 
thunder ‘the clapping of his wings. To propitiate his favour they 
offer to him annual szonfices of salmon and veuison, the first fruits 
of their fishing and hunting. 

Besides this aérial spirit they lelieve in an inferior one, who inba- 
bits the firo, and of whom they are in perpetual dread, as, though he 
osseaios equally the porrer of good and evil, the evil is apt to pro- 

minate, ‘They endeavour, therefore, to keep him in good humour 
by frequent oflerings. He is supposed also to have great influence 
with the winged spirit; their sovereign protector and benefactor, 
They implore him, fore, 00 ack ‘their interpreter, and procure 

x 
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them all desoribable things, such as success in fishing and hunting, 
abuadunce of game, flect horses, obedient wives, and male children. 
‘These Indians have Hkewise their priests, or conjurors, or medicine 
men, who pretend to be in the confidence of the deities, and the 
expounders and enforcers of their will. Each of these medicine men 
thas his idols carved in wood, representing Uo spirits of the air and 
of the tire, under somo rude an ue form of a horse. a bear, 
‘Deaver, or other quadruped, or that of a bird or fish, These idols 
are hung round with amuicts and votive offerings, such as beavers? 


teeth, and bears’ and cagles? claws. 
Wh t is deathbed, or dangerously ill, 
the m for. Each brings with him his idols, with 
which he retires into a canoe to hold a consultation, As the doctors 
are prone to disagree, so these medicine men have now and then a 
violent altereation as to the malady of the patient, or the treatment 
of it, To settle this they beat their idols Sounily against cach other 5 
whichever first loses a tooth or a cluw is considered as confuted, and 
his votary retires from the field. 
Polygamy is not only allowed, but considered honourable, and the 
ter number of wives a man can maintain, the more important is 
e in the eyos of the tribe. ‘The tirst wife, however, takes rank of all 
the others, and is considered mistress of the house, Still the domestic 
establishment is liable to jealonsies and cabals, and the lord and 
muster bas much dificulty in maintaining harmony in his jangling 
‘household 
Tn the manuscript from which we draw many of these particulars, 
i is stated, that he who exceeds his neighbours in the number of his 
wives, male children, and slaves, is elected chief of the village; a 
title to office which we do not recollect ever before to have met with, 
Fends are frequent among thesc tribes, but arc not very deadly. 
They have occasionally pitched battles, fought on appointed days, 
and at specified places, which arc generally the banks of a rivulet. 
‘The adverse parties themselves on ihe opposite sides of the 
stream, und at such distances that the battles chen last a long while 
before any blood is shed. ‘The number of killed and wounded seldom 
exceed half a dozen. Should the damage be equal on each side, the 
‘war is considered as honourubly concluded; should one party Jose 
more than the other, it is entitled to a compensation ip slaves or other 
pert otherwise hostilities are liable to be renewed at a future 
Uy they ere much given also to predatory inroads into the 
territories of thei enemies, and sometimes of their friendly neigh- 
‘ours. Shonld they fall upon a band of inferior force, or upon 
a village, weakly defended, they act with the ferocity of true fe 
troons, slaying all the men and carrying off the women and children 
as slaves.” As to the property, if is packed upon horses which they 
‘tring with them for the purpose. They are mean and paltry a3 
‘warors, and altogether inferior ix heroie qualities to the savages of 
the buffalo plains on the east side of the mountains. 
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A great portion of heir time is passed in revelry, nrusie, daneing, 
and gambling. Their music scarcely deserves the name; the instra- 
meuts being of the rudest kind. Their singing is bursh and dis» 
cordant, the songs are chicily extempore, relating to passing cireum- 
siunces, the persons preseut, or auy trifling object that strikes thy 
attention ofthe singer. They haro seve Kinds of dances, sone af 








‘them lively and pleasing. wonien sre rarely permitted to dance 
with the men, but fora groups apart, dancing to the sme inatrumeut 
and song. 


‘hey have a great passion for play, and a variety of games, To 
such & pitch of excitement are they sometimes roused, that they 
ble away everything they possess, eveu to their wives and childien. 
cy are notorious thieves, also, aud proud of their dexterity. He 
who is frequently successful, gains much applause and popularity ; 
but the clumay thiet, who is detected in some bungling attempt, is 
sonfled at and despised, and somelimes severely punished, 

‘Such aze a few Leadiiye characteristics of the Batives in the neigh. 
bourhood of Astoria. They appear to us inferior in many respects to 
the tribes cast of the mountuins, the buld rovers of the prairies; and 
to partake much of the Esquiinaux character; clevated in some degree 
by a moro genial climate, and more varied style of living. 

‘The habits of traffic engendered at the cataracts of the Columbia, 
have had their influence wong the coast. The Chinooks and other 
Tudians at the mouth of the river, soon proved themselves keen 
traders, and in their early dealings with the Astorians, never hesitated 
to ask three times what they considered the real value of an article. 
‘They were inquisitive, also, in the extreme, and impertinontly intra- 
sive; and jyete prone to indalge in seofling and ridicule, at the 
ol strangers. 

‘one thing, however, they showed superior judgment and sclf- 
command, to most of their race; this was, in their abstinence from 
ardent spirits, and the abhorrence and disgust with which they re- 

led 3 dru |. On onc occasion, a son of Comeomly had 

Induced to drink frecly at the factory, and went home in o state of 
intoxication, playing ail kinds of mad pranks, until he sank into a 
stupor, ia which he remained for two days. The old chieftain repaired. 
to his friend, M‘Dougal, with indignation flaming in his countenance, 
and hitterly reproaclied him for aving permitted his son to degrade 
himself into a beast, and to render hinself an object of scom and 
laughter to his slaves, 





CHAPTER XLL 


As the spring opened, the little sottloment of Astoria was in agite- 
tion, aud prepared to’ send forth various expeditions, Several 
important things wore to be douc. It was necessary to send a supply 
of goods to the trading post of Afr. David Stuart, established in the 


preceding autumn on the Oskinagae, Tue cache, or secret deposit, 
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made by Mr. Hunt at the Celdron Linn, was likewise to be visited, 
and the merchandise and other effects Jeft there to be brought to 
Astoria. A third object of moment was to send despatches overland 
to Mr. Astor at New York, informing him of the state of affairs at the 
settlement, and the fortunes ofthe several expeditions fae 

1¢ tas! carrying supplit Oakinagan was at to Mr. 
Robert Stuart, «spirited mate Seung man, nephew to the 
‘one wo had established the post. ‘The cache was to he sought out 
hy two of the clerks, named Russel! Farnham and Donald M’Giles, 
conducted by a guide, and accompanied by eight men, to assist in 
bringing home the goods. 

‘As to the despatches, they were confided to Mr. John Reed, the 
clerk, the same who had conducted one of the exploring detachments 
of Saske river, He was now to trace back his way across the 
niountains by the same ronte by which io had come, with no other 
companions or escort than Ben Jones, the Kentucky tunter, and two 
Canadians, As it was still hoped that Mr. Crooks might be in 
cxistence, and that Mr. Reed and his party might meet with him in 
the course of their route, they were charged with 2 small supply of 
goods and provisions, to aid that gentleman on his way to Astoria. 

‘When the expedition of Reed was made known, Mr, M‘Lellan 
announced his determination to accompany it, He had Jong been, 
dissatisfied with the smallness of his shure in the copartnership, and 
had requested an additional number of shares; his request not being 
complied with, he resolved to abandon the company, —M'Lellan was 
# man of a singularly sclf-willed and decided character, with whom 
persuasion was uschess; hc was permitted, therefore, to take his own 
course without opposition, 

‘As to Reed, he set about preparing for his hazardous journey with 
the zeal of «true Trishinan, He had s tin case made in which the 
Jetters and papers addressed to Br. Astor were carefully soldered up. 
This case he intended to strap mpon his shoulders, so as to bear it 
about with him, sleeping ev waking, in all changes end chances, by 
Tand or by water, and neve: to part with it but with his life! 

‘As the route of these several partis would be the same for nearly 
four bundzed miles xp the Columbia, sad within that distenge ould 
Tie through the pass rapids, and among the freeboot- 
ing tribes of the river, iwas thought advieahle to start about the 
game time, andto keep together. According!s, on the 22nd of March, 
they all set off, to the nmmber of seventecn men, in two canoes ;~—~ 
and here we cannot but pause to notice the herdihood of these several 
expeditions, so insignificant in point of force, and severally destined 
to travcrse immense wildernesses, where larger parties had experienced 
go wich danger and distress. When recruits were soagit in the 

ding year among the experienced hunters and voyageurs at 
Montreal and St. Louis, it was considered dangerous to stiempt to 
exoss the Rocky mountains with less than sixty meu; and yet, here 
tve find Reed ready to push his way across those barriers with merely 
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three companions. Such is the fearlessness, the insensibility to 
danger, which men acquire by the habitnde of coustaut risk. “The 
ind, like the body, becomes callous by exposure. 

‘The little associated band up the river, under the con- 
mand of Mr. Robert Stuart, and arrived early in the mouth of April 
at the Long Narrows, that notorious plundering place, Here it was 
necessary 10 unload the canoes, and te transport both them and their 
cargoes to the head of the Narrows by land. ‘Their party was too few 
iu number for the purpose, ‘They were obliged, therefore, to seck the 
assistance of the Cathlasco Indians, who undertook toearry the goods 
on their horses. Forward then they sct, the Tudians ‘with their 
horses well freighted, and the first load convoyed by Reed and five 
meu well armed; the gallant Irishman striding along at the heat, 
with his tin case of despatchrs glittering om his back. On passing, 
however, through a rocky und intricate defile, some of the frecboulin, 
vagabouts turued their: horses up 2 narrow path and galloped of 
carryiug with them two bales of goods, and n number of smullet 
articles, To follow them was uscless; indeed, it was with much ado 
that the convoy got into port with the residue of the curgocs; for 
some of the guants were pillaged of their knives and porket hand- 
kerchiefs, the lustrous tin case of Mr. John Keed was in imminent 


je . 
: te But heard of these depredations, and hastened forward to 
the relief of the convoy, but could not reach them before dusk, by 
which time they had arrived ut the village of Wish-ram, altcady 
noted for its greut fishery, and the knavish propensities of its inbubl- 
tants, Here they found themselves benighted in a strango place, ani 
surrounded by savages bent on pilfering, if not upon opera robbery. 
Not knowing what active course to take, they remained under arms 
all night, without closing an eye, and at the very first pecp of dawn, 
when objects were yet scarce visible, everything was hastily embarked, 
and, without seeking to recover the stolen effects, they pushed off 
from shore; “‘glad to bid adieu,” as thcy said, “to this abominable 
‘est of miscreants.” 

‘The worthies of Wish-ram, however, were not disposed to part so 
casily with their visitors. ‘Their enpidity had been quickened hy the 

which they had already taken, and their coniidence inereasel 

hy the impunity with which their outrage had passed. They resolved, 
therefore, to take further toll of the travellers, and, if possible, to 
capture the tin case of Hepeicliees which shining conspicuously afur 
off, and being guarded by John Reed with such especiul carc, must, 
as they supposed, be ‘a great medicine.” 
__ Accordingly, Mr. Stuart and bis comrades had not proceeded fur 
in the canoes, when they bebeld the whole abit of Waka atring- 
ing in groupa along i ing, and gibbering ia 
thelr wild fargon and whew Tho landed ‘odow tke falls, they were 
surt ‘upwards of four hundred of these river ruffians, armed 
with bows and arrows, war-clubs, and other savage weapons. These 
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now pressed forward, with offers to carry the canoes and effects up 
the portage, ‘Mr. Stuart declined forwarding the goods, alleging the 
Jateuess of the hour; but, to keep them humour, informed 
hen. Sas they conducted themselves well, tee offered =e. 
might probably be accepted in the morning; in the meanwhile, he 
suggested that they might carry up the canoes. ‘They accordingly 
set off with the two canocs on’ their shoulders, accompanied by a 
guard of eight men well urmed. 

When arrived at the head of the falls, the mischievous spirit of the 
savages broke out, and they were on the point of destroying the 
canoes, doubtless with a view to impede the white men from earry- 
ing forward their goods, and laying open to further pilfering. 
‘They were with some difficulty prevented from committing this 
outrage by the interference of an ald aman, who appeared to have 
authority ‘among them; and in consequence of his the 
whole of the hostile band, with the exception of about fifty, crossed 
to the north side of the river, where they Jay in wait, ready for 
further mischief, ; 

Jn the meuntime, Mr, Stuart, who had remained at the foot of the 
falls with the goods, aod sin knew Seah the. pare ee erred gf 
the savages was only for yurpose VIDE AN OF ty 
plunder determined. if possible, to steal @ march upon them, and 
defeat thei machinations. ica hot the nigh nefore, about 
one o'clock, the moon shining » he rouse party, and pro- 
poted that they should endeavour to transport the good themselves, 
above the falls, before the sleeping savages could be aware of their 
operations, All hands sprang to the work with zeal, ond hurtied it 
on in the hope of getting all over before daylight. Mr. Stuart went 
forward with the dirst loads, and took his station st the head of the 
portage, while Mr. Reed and Mr. M‘Lellan remained at the foot to 
forward the remainder. 


"The day dawned before the transportation was completed. Some 
of the fifty Indians, who had remained on the south side of the river, 
erceived what was going on, and, feeling themselves too weuk for 
Ao attack, gave the alem to thoes on the Opposite aide, epwards of 6 
hundred of whom embarked in several large canoes. Two loads of 
goods yet remained to be brought up. Mr. Stuart despatched some 
of the pe for one of the loads, with a request to Mr. Reed to 
retain with kim 2s many men a3 he thought necessary to guard the 
remaining load, as he suspected hostile intentions on the part of the 
Indians,” Mr. Reed, however, refused to retain any of them, saying 
that M‘Lellan and himself were sufficient to protect the small - 
iy thab remained, ‘The men boourdingly departed with the load, 
while Reed and M‘Lellan continued to mount guard over the residue, 
By this time, a mamber of the canoes bad arrived from the ite 
ide. As they spproached the shore, the unlucky tin box of John 
‘Reed, shining afar like the brilliant helmet of Euryalus, canght their 
eyes,” No sooner did the canoes touch the shore, than they leaped 
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forward on the rocks, sct up 2 war-whnop, and sprang forwand to 
secure the glittering prize. Mr. M'Lellan, who was at the river 
bank, advanced to guard the when oue of the savages at- 
tempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with oue hand, and 
to stab him with the other, M-Lellan sprang buck just fur cnough 
to avoid the blow, aud, raising his rifle, shot the ruflian through ‘the 


heart. 

In the meantime, Reed, who, with the want of forethought of an 
Trishman. had neglected to remore the leathern cover from the lock 
of his rifle, was fumbling at the fastenings, when he received a blow 
on the head with a warelub, that laid him senseless on the ground, 
Ina twinkling, he was stripped of his rifle and pistols, and the tin 
box, the cause of all this ouslauzht, was borne off in triumph, 

‘At this critical juncture, Mr. Stuart, who had heard the war- 
whoop, hastened to the scene of action with Box Jones, and seven. 
others of the men. When he arrived, Reed was welteting in his 
blood, and an Indian standing over him, und about to despateh hint 
with a tomahawk, Stuart gave the word, when Hen Jones levelled 
his rifle, and shot the miscreant on the spot, ‘The men then gave w 
cheer, aud charged upon the main body of the savages, who took to 
instant flight. “Reed was now raised from the ground, and borne 
senseless and bleeding to the upper end of the portage. Preparations 
were made to launch the canoes, and embark in all haste, when it 
was found that they were too leaky to be put in the wuter, and that, 
the oara had been left at the foot of the falls, A scene of confusion 
now ensued. The Indians were whooping and yelling, and runni 
about like fiends. A panic seized upon the men, at being thus sude 
denly checked, the hearts of some of the Canadians died within them, 
and two young men actually fainted away. The moment they re- 
covered their senses, Mr. Stuart ordered that they should be deprived 
of their arms, their under garments taken off, and that a piece of 
cloth should he tied round their waist, in imitation of a squaw; an 
Tadian punishment for cowardice. Thus equipped, they were stowed 
away among the goods in one of the canocs. ‘This ludicrous affair 
excited the mirth of the bolder spirits, even in the midst of their 
perils, and roused the pride of the wavering. ‘The Indians having 
crossed back again to the north side, order was restored, some of the 
hands were sent back for the oars, others set to work to calk and 
launch the eanoes, and in a little while all were embarked and were 
continuing their voyage along the southera shore. 

‘No sooner had they departed, than the Indians returned to the 
scene of action, bore off their two comrades, who had been shot, one 
of whom was still living, and returned to their village. Here they 
Killed two horses, and drank the hot blood to give fierecness to their 
conrage. They painted and arrayed themselves hideously for battle; 
Performed the dead dance round the slain, and raised the war soag of 
four 


¥ Then ing their horses, to the number of 
untred and fifty men, aud brsndishing their weapons, they set off 
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along the northern bank of the river, to get shead of the eances, lie 
in wait for them, and take a terrible revenge on the white men, 

‘They succeeded in getting some distance above the canoes without 
bein, wered, and were erossing the river to post themselves on 
the side along which the white men were coasting, when they were 
fortunately descried. Mr, Stuart and his compauions were imme- 
dintely on the alert, “As they drew near to the place where the 
savages had crossed, they observed them posted among steep and 
overlunging rocks, close along which ihe canocs would have to pass. 
Finding that the enemy had the advantage of the ground, the whites 
stopped short when within five hundred yards of them, and discharged 
and reloaded their pieces, They then made a fire, and dressed the 
wounds of Mr. Reed, who received five severe gashes in the 
head. ‘This being done, thes lashed the canoes together, fastencd 
them to rock at a small disiance from the shore, and there awaited 
‘the menaced attack. 

‘They had not been long posted in this manner, when they saw 8 
cane approaching. It contained the war-chief of the tribe, and three 
of his principal warriors. He drew near, and made a long’ harangue, 
in which he informed them that they liad killed one and wounded 
another of his nation; that the relations of the slain cried out for 
vengeance, and he, had been compelled to lead them to the fight. 
Still he wished to apare nnnccessary bloodshed; he proposed, there. 
fore, that Mr. R who, he observed, was little better than a dead 
‘man, might be given up to be sacrificed to the manes of the deecased 
warrior. This would ap] the fury of his friends; the hatchet 
would then be buried, and ali thenceforward would be friends, 

‘The answer was a stern refusal and a defiance, and the war-chief 
saw that the canocs were well preparcd for a vigorous defenec. He 
withdrew, therefore, and retuming to his warriors among the rocks, 
held long deliberations. Blood for blood is a prineiple in Indian 
equity and Indian honour; but though the inhabitants of Wish-ram 
were inen of war, thoy were likewise men of truflic, and it was #1 
gested that honour for oace might give way to profit. A negotiation 
was accordingly opened with the white men, and after some diplo- 
amacy, the matter was compromised for a blanket to cover the dead, 
and some tobacco to be smoked by the living. This being granted, 
the heroes of Wish-ram crossed the river onee more, returned to their 
village to feast upon the horses whose blood they bad se vainglori- 
ously drumk, and the trayellers pursued their voyage without further 
oe he containing the important despatches f 

e tin case, however, containing the important despatches for 
‘New York, wa imetrievsbly lost; {ae very precaution taken by the 
worthy Hibernian to secure his missives, had, by rendering them con- 
spicuous, produced their robbery. ‘The object of his overland 
journey, therefore, being defeated, he gave up the expedition. The 
‘whole party repaired with Mr. Robert Stuart to the establishment of 
‘Mr. David Stuart, on the Oakinagan river; after remaining here two 
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orthree days, they all set out on theirreturn to Asloria, accompanied 

Mr. David Stuart, This gentleman hada large quantity of beaver- 
FFs tis cotabtaiment Gat did not tok iredeut © lake lea 
with him, fearing the levy of “black mail” at the falls. 

On their way down, when below the forks of the Columbia, the 
‘were hailed one day from the shore in English. Looking around, 
they descried two wreiched men, entirely naked. ‘They pulled to 
shore; the men came up aud raade themselves known, ‘Thoy proved 
to be Mr. Crooks and his faithfal follower, John Duy. 

‘The reader will recollect, that Mr. Crooks, w 
Canadians, hed been so reduced by fa 
‘was obliged to leave them, in the month of December, on the beaks 
Of the Snake river, Their situation was the more critical, as They 
were in the neighhourhond of a hand of Shoshimics, whose horses 
had beeu foreibly sized by Mr. Uuut's purty for provisions. Mr. 
Crooks renmined here twenty days, detained by the extremely reduced, 
state of Joba Day, who was utterly unable to travel, and whom he 
would not abandon, a8 Das had 1 his emplay on the Missouri, 
and had always proved himself most. faithful,” Fartunately the Sho- 
shonies did not offer to molest thein. "They had never efore seen 
white mon, and seemed to cnteriain some superstitions wilh, regard 
to them; for, thougit they would eneamp sear them in the day fine, 
they would move off with thcir tents iv the night; aud finally disape 
peared, withont taking leave. 

‘When Day was sutliciently recovered to travel they kept feebly on, 
sustaining themselves as well as they could, natil in the mouth of 
February, when three of the Canadians, fearful of perishing with 
want, left Mr. Crooks on a small river, on the road by which Mz. 
‘Hunt had passed in quest of Indians. Me, Crooks followed Mr. 
Hont’s track in the snow for several days, sleeping as usual in the 
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open air, and suffering all kinds of hardships. At length, coming to 
a low prairie, he lost every uppearauce of the “trail,” and wandered 
during the remainder of the wintcr in the mountains, subsisting 





sometimes on horse meat, sometimes on beavers and their skins, aut 
a part of the time on roots, 

‘About the last of March, the other Canadian gave ont, and was left 
with a | if Shoshonies ; but Mr. Crooks aa Jai Day still kept, 
on, and finding the snow sufficiently diminished, undertook, from 
Indian information, to cross the last ‘mountain ridge. ‘They happily 
succeeded, and afterwards fell in with the Waliah-Wailah’s, a tribe 
of aoe falabiting the lend of ue tiver of a same bape _ 

muted as , hospitable, and sinecre. ‘They proved warthy 
of the character for hey a0 Peceived the poor wanderers kindly, Killed 
a horse for them to eat, and directed them on thcir way to ihe 
Columbia. They strack the river about the middle of April, and 
advanced down it onc hunrded miles, until they came within about 
twenty miles of the falls. 

‘Here they met with some of the “chivalry” of that noted pass, 
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who reocived in a friendly way, aud set food before them ; but, while 
they were satisfying their unger, perfidiously seized the 
‘They then stripped them nak drove them 
entrcatics of Mr. Crooks for a flint and steel of ch they 
robbed him ; and threatening his life if he did not instantly depart. 

In this forlorn pli it, al worse off than before, they renewed. 
their wanderings. ‘They now sought to find their way back to the 
hospitable Wallai-Waliahs, and had advanced eighty miles along the 
river, when fortunately, on the very morning ihat they were going to 
Jeave the Columbia, and strike inland, the canoes of Mr. Stuart hove 
in sight, ‘ 

iis natllis to enccie the: Soy: oF these poor men at once more 
finding themselves amoug rountrymien and friends, or of the honest 
and hearty welcome with which they were received by their fellow- 
adventurers. The whole party now continued down the river, passed 
ali the dangerous places without interruption, and arrived alely at 
Astoria on the 11th of May, 





CHAPTER XLIL 


Havixo traced the fortunes of the two expeditions by sea and 
lund to the mouth of the Columbia, uud preseuted a view of affairs 
ut Astoria, we will return for a moment to the master spirit of the 
salen i, who regulated the springs of Astoria, at his residence in 

lew York. 

‘It will be remembered, that 2 pat of the plan of Mr. Astor, was 
to furnish the Russian fur establishment on the north-west coast 
with regulur supplies, so as to render it independent of those casual 
vessels which eut up the trade and supplied tho ustives with arms, 
This pn had been countenanced by our own eorennent, and like- 
wise by Count Palen, the Russian minister at Washi As its 
views, however, were important and extensive, and might eventually 
affect a wide course of commerce, Mr. Astor was desirous of esta- 
blishing e complete arramgement on the subject with the Russian 
American Fur Company, under the sopetion of the Russian govera- 
ment, For this ose, in March, 1811, he despatched 4 confiden- 
tial agent to St. Petersburg, fully empowered to enter into the 
requisite negotiations, A passage was given to this gent 
by the government of the United States, in the Jolm Adams, one of 
its armed vessels, bound to a European port, 

‘The next step of Mr. Astor was, to despatch the annual ship con- 
templated on his general plu. He had as yot heard nothing of the 
success of the previous expeditions, and hiad to proceed upon the 
presumption that everything ed beon effected according to his 
instructions, He accordingly fitted out a fine ship of four ‘hundred 
and ninety tons, callod the , and freighted her with a valuable 
argo destined for the factory at the mouth of the Columbia, 
the trade along the coast, and the supply of the Russian’ esta. 
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Dlishment. In this ship embarked a reinforcement, consisting of 
a partner, five clerks, fiftcen American Ixbourers, and six Canudian 
vorageurs. In choosing his agents for his first expedition, Mr. Astor 
liad been obliged to have recourse to British subjects experienced in 
the Canadian fur trade; henceforth it was his intention, as much as 
possible, to seloct Americaus, so as to secure an asceudancy of 
American influence in the management of the company, and to rake 
it dceidediy national. 

Accordingly, Mr, Jobn Clarke, the partner who took the Jead in 
the presont expedition, was a native of tho United States, though he 
Tad passed much of his life in the north-west, having been employed 
in the fur trade since the age of sixteen. Most of the clerks werr 
young gentlemen of good counexioas in the American cities, some of 
whont embarked in the hope of gain, othcrs through the mere spirit 
of adventure incident to youtle. 

The instructions given by Mr. Astor to Cuptain Sowle, the com- 
mander of the Beaver, were, in some respects, hypothetical, in 
Srrsenetet of the uncertainty resting npon the previous steps of the 
enterp 

He was to touch at the Sandwich Islands, inquire about the for- 
tunes of the Tonquin, and whether an establishment hud been fonned 
at the month of the Columbia. - If so, he was to take as many San 
wich islanders as his ship would accommodate, and proceed thither. 
‘On arriving at the river, he was to observe great caution, for even if 
an establishment should have been formed, it might have fallen into 
hostile hands. He was, therefore, to put in as if by casualty or dis- 
‘tress, to give himself out as a coasting trader, and to say nothi 
about Lis ship being owued by Me. Astor, until be had ascertained 
that everything was right, In that case, he wus to land such part of 
his cargo as was intended. for the establishment, and to proceed to 
New Archangel with the supplies intended for the Russian post at 
that place, where he could reccive peltrics in payment, With these 
he was to — ted Astoria; take in the furs ellotod there, and, 

wwing completed his eargo by tradin the coast. was to pro- 
ood fo Cauton,. The eaptain Feceived” the sane injunelion that Sad 
‘been given to Captain of the Tonguin, of great caution and 
cireumspection in his intercourse with the natives, and that he should 
not it more than one or two to be on board at a time. 

Beaver sailed from New York on the LOth of October 18U, 
and reached the Sandwich Islands without any oceurrence of inoment, 
Here a rumour was heard of the disastrous fate of the Tonquin. 
Deep solicitude was felt by every one on board for the fate of hoth 
expeditions, by sea and land. Doubts were entertained whether any 
establishment lad been formed at the mouth of the Columbia, or 
whether my of the company would be found there. After much 
deliberation, the captain took twelve Sandwich Islanders on board 
for the service of the factory, should there be one in existence, and 
proceeded on his voynge, 
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On the Oth of May be arived of the sath of the Columbian 
running a8 near 83 le, as, No answer 
Sf Tae tlio typ one 

an, the ship stood oat fo nen. and every heart drooped ss tre land 
faded away. On the following morning they again ran in within 
four miles of the shore, and fired other signal guns, but still without 
reply. A boat was then despatched to sound the cbannel aud 
attempt an entrance; but returned without success, there beng & 
tremendous swell, and breakers. Signal guns were fired again in 
the evening, but equally in vain, and once more the ship stood off to 
sea for the night, The captain now gave up all hope of finding any 
fstabisbment at the ples, and indulged in the most gloomy apyre- 
hensious, He feared his predecessors had been perc before 
they had reached their pluce of destination; or if they should have 
erected a factory, that it had becn surprised nud destroyed by the 
aati 








at is moment of doubt and uncertainty, Mr. Clarke snnounced 
his determination, in case of the worst, to found an establishment 
with the preseut party, aud all Lands bravely engaged to stand by 
him in the undertaking. ‘The next morning the ship stood in for the 
third time, and fired three sigual guns, but with little hope of reply. 
Yo the great joy of the crew, three distinct guns were heard in 
answer. "The apprehensions of all but Captain Sowle were now at 
rest, ‘That cautious commander recollected the instructions given. 
him by Mr. Astor, and determined to proceed with great circumspec- 
tion, “He was well sware of Indian ireachery and cunning. It was 
not impossible, he observed, that these equnon might have beer fired 
by the savages themselves. ‘They might have surprised the fort, 
miussactod its inmates; aud these signal guns might only he decoys 
ta allure tim across the bar, that they might bave a chance of cutting 
him off, aud seizing his vessel, 

‘At leugth s white flag was descried hoisted as a signal on Cape Dis- 
appointment, ‘The passengers pointed to it in triumph, but the 
captain did not yet dismiss his doubts. A beacon-fire blazed through 
the night on the ssme place, but the captain observed that all these 
signals mighit be treacherous. 

Dn the following morning, May Ott, the vessel-came to anchor off 
Cape Disappointment, outside of the bar, Towards noon an Indian 
canoe was seen making for the ship, and all hands were ordered 
aca the alert. A few moncats eherwards, a barge wan petoct 
following the canoe. The hopes and fears of those on board of the 
ship were in tumultuous agitation, 2s the boat drew nigh thst was to 
let them know the fortunes of the enterprise, and the fate of their 
predecessors. The captain, who was with the idea of 

ssible treachery, did not suffer his curiosity to get the better of 

is caution, but ‘ordered a party of his men under arms to receive 
the visitors. The canoe came frat ide, in which were Com. 
comly and six Indians; in the barge were M‘Dongal, M‘Lellan, 
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‘gist Canadians. A litile conversation with these gentlemen dis- 
ed all the captain's fears, and the Beaver, crossing the bar undot 
their pilotage, anchored safely in Baker’s bay. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


‘Tam arrival of the Beaver with a reinforcement and supplics, gave 
new life and vigour to affairs at Astoria. These were means for 
extonding the operations of the establishuent, and founding interior 

ing posts, parties were immediately sent on foot to procetd 
severally under the command of Messrs. M‘Kenzic and Clurke, and 
establish posts above the forks of the Colambia, at points where 
most rivalry and opposition were apprehended from the North-wost, 
Company. 

‘A third party, headed by Mr. David Stuart, was ta repair with 
supplies to the post of that goutloman on the Oxkinagn. In addi- 
tion to these expeditions, a f to oouvey despatches 
to Mr. Astor, at New York, io af these unfortunately lost by 
John Reed, ''The safe conveyunce of these despatches was highly 
important, as by thein Mr. Avior would receive an avcount of the 
state of the factory, und regulate his reinforcements and supplies 

ingly. The mission was one of peril aud hardship, and required 
aman of nerve aud vigour, It was confided to Itobert Stuart, who, 
though he had never been, seross the mountains, and a very young: 
man, hud given proofs of his competency to the task. Four trusty 
and well-tried men, who lad come over-land in Mr. Hunt’s expedi- 
tion, were given as his guides and hunters. These wete Ben Jones 
and John Day, the Kentuckisms, and Andri Vallar and Francis 
‘Le Clerk, Canadians. Mr. M‘Lellan again expressed his determina. 
tion to take this opportunity of returning to the Atlantic states. In 
this ho was jomed by Mr. Crooks, who, notwithstanding all that he 
had suffered in the dismal jonraey of the preceding winter, was 
ready to retrace his steps, and brave every danger and hardship, 
rather than remain at Astoria. ate lial penal of adventurons 
men we propose to accompany in its ong: ilous peregrinations. 

“The. several parties we have mentioned all set off fu company on 
the 29th of June, under a salute of cannon from the fort. ‘They wore 
to keep together, for mutual protection, throngh the piratical passes 
of the river, and to separate on their different destinations, at the 
forks of the Columbia, Their number, collectively, was nearly sixty, 
eonsisting of partners and clerks, Canadian voyageurs, Sandwich 
i , and American hunters; and they embarked in two barges 
‘and ten canoes. 

‘They had scarcely got under way, when John Day, the Kentucky 
hunter, became restless, aud uncasy, and extremely wayward in his 
deportment. This caused surprise, for in general he was remarked 
for his cheerful manly deportmeat. It was supposed that the recol- 
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ection of past sufferings might harass his mind in undert 
retrace the scenes where they hnd been experienced. Asthe ion 
advanced, however, his agitation increased, He began to talk wildly 
and incoherently, and. to show manifest symptoms of derangement. 

Mr. Crooks now informed his companions, that in his cosolate 
wanderings through the Snake river country during the preceding 
winter, in which he had been accompanied hy Johu Dry, the poor 
fellow’s wits had been partially unscttled by the sufferings and 
horrors through which they had passed, and he doubted whether they 
had over beon restored to perfoct sanity. It was still hoped that this 
agitation of spirit might pass away as they proceeded; but on the 
contrary, it grew more ‘and anise Gielen, Hoa ccmrenden caewmuited 
to divert his mind, and to draw him into rational conversation, but 
he only became the more exasperuted, uttering wild and incoherent 
ravings. ‘The sight of any of the natives jut him in an absolute 
fury, and he would heap on thein the most opprobrious epithets ; 
reoollecting, no doubt, what lve had suffered from Indian robbers. 

On the evening of the 2nd of July he became absolutely frantic, 
and attempted to destroy himself. “Being disarmed, he sank into 
quietude, and | profeased the greatest remorse for the crime be hed 
meditated. He then to sleep, and having thus lulled 
suspicion suddenly sprang up, just before daylight, seized a pair of 
Toaded pistols, and endeavoured to blow out his brains, In his hurry 
he fired too high, and the balls passed over his head. He was instantly 
secured, and ‘placed under a guard in one of the boats. How to 
dispose of him was now the question, as it was impossible to keep 
him with the expedition. Fortunately, Mr. Stuart met with some 
‘Tadians necnstomed to trade with Astoria. These undertook to con- 
anet John Day back to the factory, and deliver him there in sufety. 
It was with the utmost concern that. his comrades saw the 
fellow dopart; for, independent of bis invaluable eorriees os.» Lt. 
rate hunter, his frank loyal qualities had made him a universal 
favourite, It may be as well to add, that the Indians executed th 
tasks faithfully, and landed Joln Day among his friends at Astoria; 
but his constitution was completely Broken by the hardships he had 
undergone, and he died within a year. 

On the evening of the 6th of July the party arrived at the piratioal 
pass of the river, and encamped at the foot of the first rapid, The 
next day, hefore the commencement of the portage, the greatest 
precautions were taken to guard against Inrking treachery, or open 
attack. ‘The weapons of every man were put in order, anit his cart- 
ridge-box replenished. Each one wore a kind of sutcost made of 
the skin of the elk, reaching from his neck to his knees, and answer- 
ing the purpose of a shirt of mail, for it was urtow-proof, and. could 
even resist a musket-ball at the distance of ninety yards. ‘Thus 
armed aud equipped, they posted their forces in military style. Five 
of the officers took their statious at cach end of the portage, which: 
‘was between tuee and four miles in length; a aumber of men 
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monnted guard at short distances ulong the heights immediately 
overlooking the river, while the residue, thus protected from surprise, 
employed themselves below in dragging wp the barges and eanies 
aud earying up the goods along the narrow margin of the rapids 
‘With these precautions they all passed unmolested, The ouly a 
dent that happened was the upsotting of onc of the exnors, by which 
some of the: ponds sunk, axl others floated down the stream. oy 
alertness rapacity of tle: hordes which infest these rapids, were 
Immediately apparent, ‘They pounced upon the floating merchandise 
with the regular wreck 












eeuness of crs, A bale of goods which 
Janded upon one of the islands was immediately ripped open, one 
half of its contents divided among the captors, and the other ialf 
secreted in a lonely rut in a deep ravine. Mr. Robert Stuart, 
however, set out in a cauoc with five wen and an interpreter, 
ferreted out the wreckers in their retreat, and succcedcd in wresting 
from thom their booty. 

Similar precautions to those already mcutioncd, and to a still 
greater extent, were observed in passing the lowe narrows, and the 
fails, where they would bo exposed ta the depredations of the chivalry 
of Wish-ram, und its freebooting neighbourhood. Lu fact, they bac 
scarcely set their first watch one night, when the alarm of “ Indians!" 
swas given, ‘To arms! was the ery, and every man was at his post 
in an instant. ‘The alarm was explained; a war party of the Sho 
shonies had surprised a eanoe of the natives just below the cneamp- 
ament, had murdered four men und two women, und it was apprehended. 
hss eal attack the camp; the boats and canoes were imuediately 
hauled up, a breastwork wus made of thein aud the packages, forming: 
three sides of a square, with the river in the rear, and thus the party 
remained fortified throughout the night. 

"The dawn, however, dispelled the alarm; the portage was con- 
ducted in peace; the vagabond warriors of the vicinity hovered abont 
them while at work, but were kept at a wary distauco. They regarded 
the loads of merchandise with wistful eyes, but seeing the “long 
beards” so formidable in number, and so well. prey ved for action, 
they nude no attempt, either by open force or sly pplfering, to collect 
their usual toll, but maintained a peaceful demeanour, and were after. 
wards rewarded for their good conduct with presents of tohacco, 

Fifteen days were consumed in ascending from the foot of the first 
rapid to the head of the falls, a distance of ahout eighty miles, but 
full of all kinds of obstructions. Having happily accomplished these 
difficult 8, the party, on the 19th of July, arrived at a smoother 
part of the river, and pursued their way up the stream with greater 
speed and facility. 

‘They were now in the neighbourhood where Mr. Crooks and John. 
‘Day had been so perfidiously robbed and stripped a few months pre- 
viously, when coniding in the proffered hosp tality of a rufian band, 
‘On landing at night, therefore, 3 vigilant guard vas maintained about 
the camp.” On the folowing Homing a number of Indians made thei 

o 
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appearanee, and came prowling round the party while at breakfast. 
Wiis great delight, Mr. recognised among them two of the 
aniscreauts by whom: he had been robbed. They were instantly seized, 
bound jiafd and fuct, and thrown ints one of the eanocs. Here they 
lay in doleful fright, expecting summary execution. Mr, Crooks, 
aowever, was not of a revengeful disposition, and agreed to release 
the culprits as soon as the pil ¥ should be restored. 
Several sovages iinmediately started of in diferent directions, and 
before night the rifles of Crooks and Day were produced; several of 
the smaller arlicles pilfcred from them, however, could not be re- 
cavert 

‘Phe bands of the culprits were then removed, and they lost no time 
in taking their departure, still under the influence of abject. terror, 
and scarcely crviliting their senses that thicy ad escaped the merited 
Punishntent of their offences. 

‘The country on cach side of the river now began to assume a dif- 
ferent character. The hills, and elifls, and forests disappearcd ; vast 
sandy plains, scantily clothed here and there with short tufty of 
grass, parched by the summer sun, stretehed far away to the north 
and south. The river was occasiowilly obstructed with rocks and 
rapids, but often there were smooth placid intervals, where the cur 
rent was gentle, and the boutmen were enabled to ligiten their labours 
with the assistance of the sail. 

‘The natives in this part of the river resided entirely onthe northern 
aide. ‘They were hunters xs well as fishermen, and had horses in 





plenty. Some of theso were purchased hy the party, ax provisions, 
ad Kiled on the spot, though’ they cecasionall Tous dilieulty i 
ring fuel, wherewith to cook tem. One of the greatest dan- 

gers that beset the travellers in this part of their expedition, was the 
vast number of rattleswakes which infested the rocks und portages, 
and on which the ien were in danger of treading. ‘They were often 
found, too, in quantities about the encampments. In one place, & 
nest of them lay coiled together, busking in the sun. Several 
loaded with shot were discharged at them, and thirty-seven killed and 
wounded, ‘To prevent any unwelcome visits from them in the night, 
tobacco was occusionally strewed around the tents, a weed for which 

have a very proper abhorrence, 

in the 28th of July, the travellers arrived at the mouth of the 
‘Wallah-Wailah, a bright, clear stream, about six feet deep, and fifty- 
five yards wide, which ilows rapidly over a bed of sand und gravel, 
and throws itself into the Columbia, a few miles below Lewis river. 
Here the combined parties that bad thus far voyaged together, were 
to separate, each for its particule destination. 

On the banks of the Wallah-Wallah lived the hospitable tribe of 
the same name, who had succoured Mr. Crooks and John Day in the 
time of their extremity. No sooner did they bear of the arrival of 
pe gears: than they hastened to t them. They built a great 
bonfire on the bank of the river, the camp, and men and 
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women danced round it. The WallabWalkihs arc an eque 
ile, ‘The equipments of their borses 

High saddles, roughly made of deer skin, stile 

hale the horse's hack. and leare it raw; wooden sti 





sted horse hair, which they fie round the under jaw, 
‘They are, like most ludians, bold, but hard riders, aud when on. 
horseback, gallop about the dangerous plices, without fear for (hem 
selves, or pity for their stecds. 

From these people My. Stuart pnrehased twenty 
party: some for the suddie, aud others to transport tie bi 
was’ fortunate in procu i 
was praised hy the In 
high price set upon it. 
hhorse than these cquesty 









rn ust, which 
nd bottom, aud a 
er the value of a 
nowlwre is specd a greaice 
requisite, as they frequentiy c1 the ch: lope, one 
of the fieclest of animals. Even after the Iudian wha sold this 
boasted horse lo Mr. Stuart bad oucluded his bargain, he lingered. 
about the animal, seeming lath 10 part from him, and'to be sorry 
for what he liad doue. : 

duy or two werc employed by Mr.Siuart iu arranging packages 
and pack saddles, and making other preparations for his Jong aud 
arduous journey. His party, by the Joss of John Day, wast wow 
redueed io six,asmall meuber for such an expedition.” They were 
young men, however, full of courage, health, and good spirits, ant 
stimulated, ‘rather than appalled, hy danger. 

Gn, the’ morsing of he Slat of July, all preparation being. en- 
cluded, Mr. Stuart and his little hand monuted their stecds aud took 
a farewell of their fellow travellers, wha gave them three hearty 
cheers as they set out on their dangerous journey. The course tuey 
took was {o the south-cast, towards the fated region of the Snake 
river, At sn immense distance rose a chain of craggy mountains, 
which they would have to traverse; they were the same among which 
the travellers had sxpocieuces sues sufferings from cold dunng the 
preceding winter, and from their azure tints, when seen at adistunce, 

d received the name of the Blue mountains. 































CHAPTER XLIV. 


ly ‘the route which had proved so disastrous to Mr. 
Hunt's party during the preceding winter, Bir. Stuart had trusted, in 
‘the present tore fare season, to find easy travelling and abun. 
dant supplies. On these ‘wastes and wilds, however, each 
season has its peculiar ips. The travellers had not. proceeded 
far before they found themselves among naked and arid hills, with a 
soil composed of sand and clay, baked and brittle, that to al appece- 
ance had never been visited by the dews of heaven. 
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Not a spring, or pool, or cunning stream was to be seen; the sun 
ural country was seated and ett up by dry ravines, the beds of 
winter torrents, serving only to balk the hopes of man and beast, 
with the sight of dusty chanuels where water had once poured along 
in floads. : . ; 

For a long summer day they continued onward without halting; 

lied desert. beneath their feet, 




















the fight sand frum the knoll, and 
weclouds, The sufferings from thirst beeame 
le only rompanion of the hind, gave 


(pening drew on Without any prospect of relief, 

nist reduced (o despair, when they descried some- 
thing that luke ike a fringe of furest, along the horizon. All were 
inspired with ww hope, for they knew that on these arid wastes, in 
the neighbonehood uf trees, there is always water. 

They now quickewed their pace; the horses seemed to understand 
their motives, wd to partuke of their auticipations, for, though 
Tefore, aluost rewly to give out, they now required neither whip nor 
xpur, With all heir exertions, it was late in the night before they 
lrew near to the trees. As they approached, they heard, with trans- 
‘port, the rippling of a shallow sirewn, No sooner did the refreshing 
rund rench the ews of the horses, than the poor animals snuffed the 
air, rushed fornurd with ungovernable cugemess, and, plunging their 
anazales into the water, drank until they seemed in danger of 
Wursting. ‘Theie riders id hut little more discretion, and required 
repeated drayghts to quench their excessive thirst. Their weary 
macch that day bad been forty-five amiles, over a tract that might 
rival the deserts uf Africa for aridity, Indeed, the sufferings of the 
traveller on thiese American deserts, are frequently more severe than 
in the wastes of Africa aud Asis, from being less habituated and pre- 
pared to cope with them. 

On the banks of this blessed strean the travellers encamped for 
the night; and so grent had becu their fatigue, and so sound and 
sewed was their sleep, that it was alate hour the next mérniug before 
they awoke. They now recognised the little river to be the Umatalla, 
the same on the bauksy of which Mir. Hunt and his followers bad 
nerived after their painful struggle throngh the Blac mountains, snd 
expericuced such a kind relief in the friendly camp of the Sciatogas. 

That range of Bluc mountains now extended in the distance before 
them; they were the same among which poor Mickacl Carriere had 
perished. “They form the south-cast boundary of the great plains 
along the Columbia, dividing the waters of its main stream from 
those of Lewis river, They are, in fact, a part of a long chain, 
which stretches over a great extent of country, and incindes in its 
links the Sake river mountains. 

‘The day was somewhat aiivanced before the travellers left the shady 
buuks of the Umatalla. Their route gradually took them among the 
Blue mountains, which assumed the most rugged aspect, on a near 
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approach. They were stagged with dense and gloomy forests, and 
cut up by doep’and precipitous ravines, extremely toilsome to the 
horses. ‘Sometimes the travellers had to follow the cowrse of some 
brawling stream, with a broken, rocky bed, which the shoulderiug 
cliffs aud. promontories on either side obliged them frequeutly to 
cross and reeross, For some miles they struggled forward through 
these savage und darkly wooded defiles, when all at once the whole 
landscape changed, as if by magic. ‘The rude mountains and rugged 
ravines softened into beautiful hills and intervening meadows, with 
Tivulets winding through fresh herbage, and sparkling and murmuring 
over gravelly beds, the whole formiug » verdant aud pastoral scene, 
which derived additional charms from being locked up in the bosom 
of such a lard-hearted region. 

Emerging from the chain of blue mountains, they descended upon 
avast plain, almost a dead level, sixty in cireunference, of 
excellent soil, with fine streams meanderi i 

rection, their courscs marked out a 
serpentine lines of cotton-wood trecs and willows, which fringed 
teste hanks, and afforded sustenance to great numbers of beavers ad 
otters. 

Yn traversing this plain, they passcd, close 1 the skirts of the 
hills, a great pool of water, three hundred yards in cireumference, 
fed by a sulphur spring, about ten fect in diameter, boiling up in one 
corner. The vapour from this was extremely noisome, und 
tainted air for a consid distance, The place was much 
frequented by elk, which were found in considerable numbors in the 
adjacent mountains, and their horns, shed in the spring time, were 
strewed in every direction around the pond. 

On the 20th of August, they reached the main body of Woodpile 
creek, the same stream which Mr. Hunt had usccuded in the preced- 
ing year, shortly after his separation from Mr. Crooks. 

‘On the banks of this stream they saw a herd of nincteen antelopos ; 
asight so unusual in that part of the country, that at first they 
doubted thé evidence of their xenses. ‘They tried by overy sneams €@ 
get within shot of them, but they were too shy and fect, and. after 
alternately bounding to » distance, and then stopping to gaze with 

icigus curiosity at the hunter, they at length scampered out of 


ight. 
ron the 12th of August, the travellers arrived on the hanks of 
Snake river, the ecene of so many trials and mishaps to all of the 
present excepting ‘Mr. Stuart. ‘They struck the river just 
above ‘ae pce where it entered the mountains, through which 
‘Mesers, Stuart and Crooks had vainly endeavoured fo find 2 passage. 
‘The river was here a rapid stream four hondred yards in width, with 
High sandy banks, and hte aud thete a scanty growth of willow. Up 
the southern side of the river now bent their course, intending 
to visit the caches made by Mr. Hunt at the Caldron Linn. 

Gn the second evening, solitary Snake Indian visited their eamp, 








als RUMOURS OF WHITE MEX. 


at a late hour, and informed ikem that there was a white man resid- 
ing at one of the cacampments of his tribe, about a day's journey 
higher up the river. It was immediately concluded, that he must be 
one of the poor fellows of Mr. Hunt's pariy, who had given out, 
exhausted hy huuger and fatigue, in the wretebed journey of the 
receding winter. All present, who had borne a part in the suffer. 
Ings of that joumey, were eager now to press forward, and 
relief to a lost comrade, Enrly the next morning, therefore, they 
pushed forward with unnsnal alarrity. For two days, however, did 
they travel with any trace of such a straggler. 
On the evening of the ser is, they arrived st a plaee where a 
large river eam ‘as renowned kmong all the 
n for its salmon fishery, that fish 
hing taken in ineredible quautities in this neighbourhood. Here, 
therefore, during the fis season, the Snake fndians resort from 
fue and near, 10 lay in their stock af salmon, which, with esculent 
roots, forms tho principal food of the inhabitants of these barren 
regions. 

Se the bank of w small stream emptying into Sanke river at this 
plac, Mr. Stuart fonnd an cucampmicnt of Shoshonies, He made 
the usual inquiry of them eonecruing the white man of whom he had 
received intelligence. No such person was dwelling among them, 
tout they said there were white men residing with some of their 
nation on the opposite side of the river. This was still more animat- 
ing information. Mr. Cs hep that these might be the 
men of bis party, who, disheartened by s and hardships, had 

ed ta remain among the Tadians. Others thought they might 

Mr. Miller and the hunters who had Jeft the main body at Wenty's 
fort, to trap among the mountain streams. Mr. Stuart halted, there- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of the Shoshonie lodges, aud sent an 
Tadian across the river to seck out the white men in question, and 




























ing them to his camp, 
travellers passcd a restless, miserable night. ‘The place 
swarmed with myriads of musquitocs, which, with thelr stings and 


their musie, set all sleep at defiance. ‘The morning dawn found them 
ina feverish, irritable mood, and their spleen was completely aroused 
by the return of the Indian, without any intelligence of the white 
men, ‘They now considered themselves the dupes of Indian false- 
hoods, and’ resolved to put no more confidence in Snakes. They 
‘soon, however, forgot this resolution. In the course of the morning, 
‘an Indian canie galloping after them; Mr. Staart waited to receive 
hhim; no sooner hiad he come up, than, dismounting and throwing hia 
ams round the neck of Mr. Stuart’s horse, he began to kiss and 
‘earess the animal, who, on his part, seemed by no means surprised or 
aa leased with the salutation, Me, Stuart, who valued his horse 

, Was somewhat these transports: the cause o! 
See ential Tie Sinks said tha the howe tas kee 
longed to him, and been the best in his possession, and that it hed 
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been stolen by the Wallah-Wailahs. Mr, Sinart was by no means 

pleased with this recognition of his steed, nor disposed to admit any © 

claim on the part of its ancient owner. In fact, it was a noble 

animal, admirably shapod, of free und generous spirit, graceful in 

every movement, and fleet as an antelope. Lt was his inteution, 

1 possible, to take the horse to New York, and present him to Mr. 
stor, 


In the meantime, some of the party came up, and immediately 
recognised in the Snake a0 old frie sus ally. fle was, infact, one 
of the two guides who had conducted Mr. Hunt’s pw 

ceding autwnn, across Mad river mountain, to fort H 
subscquently departed with Mr. Miller and his fellowtrapper, to 
couduct them tu a good trapping-ground, ‘The reader may recollect 
that these two trasty Snakes were engaged ly Mr, Hunt to return 
and take charge of the horses which the party intended to leave at 
fort Heury, when they should embark in eatocs. 

‘The party now eruwded round (lhe Suake, amd begnn to question 
him with eigemeis. His replies were somewhat vague, and but pe 
tiny understood, “He told a long story about. the horses, from which 
it appeared that they had boeu stole by various wandering bauds, 
and scattered in different directions. 'hie cache, too, luul been phune 
dered, and the saddles and other equipinents carried off, Dis informa. 
tion cousering. Mfr Miller and his comrades, was not more sotis- 
factory. ‘They had trapped for some time ubout the upper streams 
‘but had fallen into the of a marauding party of Crows, who hud 
robhed them of horses, weapons, and everything. 

Further questioning brought forth further iutelligence, but all of a 
disastrous kind. About ten duys previously, he had met with three 
other white men, in very miscruble plight, having one horse each, «md 
but ane rifle among them. They also hud becn plundered amt ‘wale 
treated by tho Crows, those Universal freebooters, ‘The Sunke 
endeavoured to pronounce the names of these three men, and as fur 
aa his imperfect sounds could be understood, they were supposed to 
be threa of the party of four hunters, viz., Carson, St. Michac!, 
Detayé and Delaunes, who were detached from Mr. Hunt’s party on 
the 98th of September, to trap beaver on the head waters of the 
Columbia, 

Tn the course of conversation, the Indian informed them that the 
route by which Mr. Hunt had crossed the Rocky iountuins, was 
very ‘oad and cirenitous, and that be knew one much shorter and 
easier. Mr. Stuart urged him to accompany them as guide, promis- 
ing to reward him with a pistol with powder and ball, « knife, an awl, 
fone bloe beads, a blanket, and ooking gas, Such a catalogue 
of riches was too tempting to be resisted ; beside, the poor Spake 
languished after the prairies; he was tired, he said, of salmon, and 
longed for buffalo meat, and to have a grand buffalo bunt beyond the 
mountains. He departed, therefore, with all speed, to get his arms 
and equipments for the journey, promising to rejoin the party the 
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noxt day. He kept his word, and, as he no longer said anything to 
‘Mr. Stuart on the subject of ‘the pet horse, they Seorocged very har 
jnoniously together; Ghough now and then the Suake would regard 
his quondam steed with a wistful eye. 

‘They had not travelled many miles, when they came to a great 
bend of the river, Here the Snake informed them that, by cutting, 
‘eross the hills, they would save many miles of distance. ‘The route 
across, however, would be a good day's journey. Ie advised them, 
therefore, to encaup here for the night, end set off early in the 

ing. They took his advice, though they had come but nine miles 








(On the following morning they rose, bright aud early, to ascend 
the hills, On mustering their little party, the guide was missing. 
‘They supposed lin 10 be somewhere in the neighbourhood, and pro- 
cceded tu collect the horses, ‘The vaunted steed of Mr. Stuart was 
not ta he found. A suspicion flashed upon his mind, Search for the 
horse of the Snake !—Ile tikewise was grone—the tracks of two horses, 
one after the other, wore found, making off from the eamp. ‘They 
apprared as if one horse had becn mounted, and the other led. They 
‘were traced for a few miles above the eamp, until they both cross 
the river, Tt was plain the Snake had taken an Indien mode of 
recovering his horse, having quietly decamped with him in the 
night. 

AY vows were made never more to trust in Snakes, or any other 
Indians, It was determined, licreafter, the strictest 
vigilance over their horses, dividing t into three watches, and 
‘one person mountiug guard at atime. ‘They resolved, also, to 
aloug the river, instead of tuking the short cut recommended by the 
fugitive Swake, whom they now set down as a thorough deceiver. 
‘Tho heat of the weather was oppressive, and their horses were, at 
times, rendered almost frantic by the stings of the prairie flies. ‘The 
nights were suffocating, and it was almost impossible to sleep, from 
the swarms of musquitoes, 

On the 20th of August, they resumed their march, keeping 
the praisie anil to Snake river, | The day was sults, and some 
the party being parched with thirst, left the line of march, and 
seraubled down the bank of the river to drink. The bank was over- 
hung with willows, beneath which, to their surprise, they beheld 
man fishing. No sooner. did he see them, than be wt an exela- 
mation of joy. It proved to be John Hoback, one of their lost com- 
rales. ‘They had scarcely ex nged greetings, when three other 
men cane out from among the 8, me ‘were Joseph Miller, 

lacoh Rezner, and Robinson, the scalped Kentuckian, the veteran of 
the Bloody Ground. 

The reader will perltaps recollect the abrupt and wilful mauner in 
which Mr. Miler drew ‘up his interest as a partner of the company, 
and departed from fort Heury i ‘company with these three trappers, 
anda fourth, named Cass, He may ikewise recognise in Robinson, 
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Rezacr, and Hoback, the trio of Kentucky hunters, who had origin- 
ally been in the service of Mr. Henry, and whom Mr. Hunt found 
floating down the Missouri, on their way homeward ; and prevailed 
upon, once more, to cross the mountains. The haggard looks and 
naked condition of these men proved how mach they had suifered, 
‘After leaving Mr. Hunt’s party, they had made their way about two 
handred miles to the southward, where they trapped beaver, on a 
river whieh, according to their account, discharged itself into the 
ocean to the south of the Columbia, but which we apprehend to be 
‘Bear River, a stream emptying itself into lake Bonneville, au immense 
‘woly of sall maine, seat ot he Honky mountaine, 
wving eollected a considerable quantity of beaver skins, the 
made them into packs, loaded their horses, and steered two hundre 
miles due east. Here they came upou un encampment of sixty lodges 
of Arapahays, an outlawed band of the Arupaliors, and notorious 
robbers. ‘These fell upon the poor trappers; robbed them of their 
peltries, most of their clothing, and several of their horses, ey 
were glad to escape with their lives, and without being entirely 
rip |, and, after proceeding about fifty miles further, made their 
halt for the winter. 
‘arly in the spring they resumed their wayfaring, but were 
overtaken by the same rnffian horde, who levied still fur- 
ther contributions, no sr off the remainder of their hoses, 
excepting two. With these they continued on, suffering the greet 
hardships. They still retained sites and ammunition, but were. in & 
desert country, where neither bird nor beast was to be found. Their 
chance was to keep along the rivers and subsist by fishing; but 
at times no fish were to be taken, and then their sufferings were 
horrible. One of their horses was stolen among the mountains by 
the Snake Indians; the other, said, was carried off by Cass, 
who, secording to ‘their ‘account, *villanously left them in their 
extremities.” Certain dark doubts and surmises were afterwards 
circulated concerning the fate of that poor fellow, which, if true, 
showed to what 2 desperate state of famine his comrades had been 


Being now completely unhorsed, Mr. Millor and his three com- 
paplons wandered on foot several hundred miles, enduring hunger 
irst, and fatigue, while traversing the barren wastes, which abound 
beyond the Rocky mountains, Af th time they were dswovered by 
. Stuart’s party, they were almost famished, and were fishing for 
eécarious [. Had Mr. Stoart made the short cut across the 
, avoiding this bend of the river, or kad not some of his party 
accidentally gone down to the margin of the stream to drink, these 
Poor wanderers might have remained undiscovered, and have perished 
in the wilderness. Nothing could exceed their joy on thus meet 
with their old comrades, or the heartiness with which they were wel- 
comed. All hands immediately encamped; and the slender stores of 
the party were ransacked to furnish out a suitable regale.  - 
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‘The next ing they all set out ; Mr. Miller and his 
cana cher aa 
pany Mr. Stuart back to St. Louis E 
‘or several days they kept along the course of Snake river, occa- 
sionally making short ents, across hills aud promoutoris where there 
were bends in the sircam. In their way they passed several camps 
of Sboshonies, from some of whom tliey procured sulmon, but in 
eral they were too wretchedly poor 10 furnish anything. It was 
the wish of Mr. Stuart to purclase horses for the recent Feerits 10 
his party ; but the Indiaus cculd not be prevailed upon ta part with 
ang, ullfzing tha’ they hind not enough for their own use. 7 
‘Ou the 25th of August they reached a great fishing place, to which 
thoy gave the name of the Salmon Pulls.” Here there is a perpen- 
diculur fall of twenty fect on the north side of the river, while on the 
south side there ix’a succession of rapids. ‘The salmon are taken 
here in incredible quantities, as they attempt to shoot the falls. Tt 
ree 4. lombe main, md Sere were about one hundred 
lodges of Shoshonies busily eugaged killing ing Ash. 
salinon begin to leap shortly after sunrise, “AL this me the Indians 
swim to the centre of the falls, where some station themselves on 
3, aul others stand to their waists in the water, all armed with 
spears, with which they assuil the salmon as they attempt to leap, or 
fall back exhausted. It is au incessant slaughter, so great is the 
‘throug of the flab. 
‘The eoustruction of the spears thus used is peculiar. The head is 
a straight piece of elk horn, about seven inches loug; on the point 
of whic artificial barb is made fast, with twine well . 
‘The hend is stuck on the end of ihe shaft, a very long pole of willow, 
to which it is likewise conuccted, by a strong cord a few inches in 
length, When the spearsman makes a sure blow, he often strikes 
the head of the spear fuongh the body of the fish. It comes off 
easily, and loaves the salmon struggling with the string through its 
body, while the pole is still held by the spearsman, Were it not for 
the precaution of the string, the willow shaft would be snapped by 
the struggles and the weight of the fish. Mr. Miller, in the course 
of his wanderings, had been at these falls, and had seen several thou- 
said salmon token in the coarse of onc afternoon, He declared that 
he had seen a salmon leap a distance of about thirty feet, from the 
commencement of tho foam at the foot of the fall, completely to the 


top. 

"Tiaviag purchased a good #4 of salmon from the fishermen, the 
sty resumed their journey, and on the 29th arrived at the Caldron 

Tis; the eventful scene of the preceding autumn. Here, the first 

thing that met their eyes, was a memento of the perplexities of that 
dod: the wreck of a eanve, lodged between two ledges of rocks. 
-y endeavoured to get down to it, but the river banks were 100 


hgh mad precipitous. 
now proceeded to that part of the neighbourhood where Mr. 
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‘Huut and his party had made the caches, intending to take from them 
such articles as belonged to Mr. Crooks, M‘Lellan, aud the Cana- 
dims. Ou reaching the spot, they found, to their astonishment, six 
of the caches open aud rifled of their contents, excepting a few hooks 
which lay scattered about the vicinity. They Lad the appearance of 
having been plundered in the courso of the summer. There were 
tracks of wolves in every direction, to and from the holes, from which 
‘Mr. Stuart concluded that these animals had first beeu att to 
the place by the smell of the skins contained in the caches, which they 
had probably torn up, and that their tracks had betrayed the secret 
to the Indians. 

‘The threo remaining eaches had not been molesied; iley contained. 
afew dry goods, some ammunition, and a mumber of beaver tmps. 
From these Bs. Stuart took whuteter was requisite for his party; he 
then deposited within them all his nous baggage, and all the 
hooks und papers scattered round; the oles were ten carcfully 
closed up, and all traces of them cliuced. And here we have to 
record another inslance of the indomitable spirit of the western 
trappers. No sooner did the trio of Kentucky hunters, Rohinsom, 
Rezner, and Hoback, find that they could be ance more fitted out for 
a campaign of beaver trapping, than ther forgot all that they had suf 
fored, and determined upon another trial of their fortunes ; prefi 
to take their chance in the wilderness, rather than return home 
and penniless. As to Mr. Miller, he declared his curiosity, anc 
desire of travelling through the Indian countries, fully satisfied: he 
adhered to his determination, therefore, to kecp on with the party to 
St. Louis, and to return to the bosom of civilized society. 

‘The three hunters, therefore, Robinson, Rezner, and Hoback, were 
furnished, as far as the caches antl the means of Mr. Stuart’s party 
afforded, with the requisite munitions and equipments for a “ two 
years’ hwat;” but as their fitting out was yet incomplete, they 
resolved to wait in this neighbourhood until Mr. Reed should arrive ; 
whose mrival might soon be expected, as he was to set out for the 
caches about twenty days after Mr. Stuart parted with him at the 
Wallah- Wallah river. 

Mr. Stuart gave in Charge to Robinson, a letter to Mr. Reed, re 
ing his safe journey thus far, and the state in which he had found the 
caches. A duplicate of this letter he elevated on a pole, and set it 
up near the place of deposit. 

‘All things being thus arranged, Mr. Stuart and his little band, now 
seven in number, took leave of the three hardy trappers, wishing 
them all possible success in their lonely and perilous sojourn in the 
wilderness ; and we, in like manner, shall leave them to their fortunes, 
promising to take them up again at some future page, and to close 
the story of their persevering and ill-fated enterprise. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Ow the Ist of September, Mr. Stuart and his companions resumed 
their journey, bending their course eastward, along the course of 
inuke river. As they advanced, the country opened. The hills which 
had hemmed in the’ river receded on either hand, anit great sandy 
and dusty plains extended before them, Occasionally, there were 
intervals of pasturage, und the banks of the river were friuged with 
willows aul cotton-wood, so that its course might be traced from the 
Lill-tops, winding under an wmbrageous covert, through a wide sun 
Dur landscape “The soil however, was generally poor; there was, 
in sone pluecs, a miscrahle growth of wormwood, and a plant called 
saltweed, resembling peunytoyal; but the summer heat had parched 
the plains, and left but little pasturage. The game, too, had disap- 
peared, ‘The hunter looked in vain over the lifeless landscape ; now 
‘and then a few antelopo might be seen, but not within reach of the 
rific. We forbear to follow the travellers in a weck’s wandering over 
these barren wastes, where they suffered much from hunger ; having 
to depend. upon a few fish from the streams, and now and then 
little dried salmon, or a dog, procured from some forlorn lodge of 
Bhoshonios. ‘ 
‘Tired of these checrless wastes, they left the banks of Snake river 
on the 7th of September, under guidance of Mr. Miller, who, having 
muired some knowledge of the country during his trapping campnign, 
took to conduct them across the mountains by a better route 
thau thut of Fort Henry, and one more out of the range of the Black- 
fect. He proved, however, but an indifferent guide, and they soon 
heeame bewildered among rugged hills and mmknown. streams, and 
burnt and barren prairies. 
At length, they came to a river on which Mr. Miller had trapped, 
and to which they gave his name; though, as before observed, we 
resume it to be the sume called Bear river, which empties itself into 
ke Bonnerile. Up this river and iis branches they kept for two or 
three days, supporting themselves precariously upon fish. ‘They soon 
found that they wero in a dangerous neighbonshood. On the 13th 
of September, having encamped early, they sollied forth with their 
rods to angle for their supper. On returning, they beheld number 
of Indians prowling about their camp, whom, to their infinite disquiet, 
they soon perceived to be Upsarokas, or Crows. Their chief came 
forward with a confident air. He was a dark, Herculean fellow, full 
six feet four inches in height, with x mingled air of the rafian and 
‘the rogue. He condueted hit ly, however, and despatched 
some of his people to their camp, which was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, from whence they returned with a most_aoceptable 
supply of bufalo meat. He now signified to Mr. Stuart that he was 
going to trade with the Snskes, who reside on the west hase of the 
mountsins, below Henry’s fort. Here they cultivate a delicate kind 
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of tcbaeeo, much esteemed and sought after by the mountain tribes, 
Tere was something sister, however, inthe foo ofthis Indian, that 
inspired distrust. By degrees, the num! his people increase 
until, by widnight, time were twenty-ouc of them taut the eat 
‘who began to be impudent and troul ‘The greatest uneasiness 
was now felt for the safety of the horses and effects, and every onc 
opt vigilant watch throughout the ght, 

e morning dawned, however, without any wnpleesant occurrence, 
and Mr. Stuart, baring purchased all the buffalo meat that the Crows 
had to spare, prepared to depart. His Judiay aegusintane, however, 
were disposed for further dealings; ad, above all, anxious for a sup 
ey of guy ywder, for which they offered lores in exchange, Mr. 

stuart declined to furnish them with the dangerous commodity. ‘They 
‘became more importunate in thcir solicitations, until they met with & 
fiat refusal. 

‘The gigantic chief now stopped forward, assanvod a swelling air, 
and, slapping himself upon the breast, gue Mr. Crooks to uiderstand. 
that he was achief of great power and importance, He signilied, 
further, that it was customary for great chiefs, when they met, to make 
each other presents, He requested, therefore, that Mr. Stuart would 
alight, and give him the horse upon which le was mounted. This 
was n noble animal, of one of the wild races of the prairies, on whic 
‘Mr. Stusrt set great value; he, of course, shook his head at the 
request of the Crow dignity. Upon this the lutter strode up to 
ira, and taking hold of him, moved him backwards and forwards in 
his saddle, as if to make him feel he was a mere child within his grasp. 
‘Mr. Stuart preserved hia calmness, and still shook his head. a 
chief then seized the bridle, and gave it a jerk that startled the horse, 

eary brought the rider to the ground. Mr. Stuart instantly 
drew forth » pistol, and presented it at the head of the bully-rufflan, 
In a twinkling, his swaggering wos at an end, and he dodged behind 
his horse to escape the expected shot. As his subject Crows gazed 
on the affray from a little distance, Mr. Stuart ordered his men to 
level their rifles at them, but not to fire. The whole crew scampered 
pon the bashes, and throwing themselves upon the ground, vanished 
from sight. 

"The ehieftain, thos left alone, was, confounded for an instant; hut, 
recovering himself with true Indian shrewdness, burst into a loud 
Taugh, and affected to tura off the whole matter as a picoo of plea- 
santry, Mr. Stuart by no means relished such equivocal joking, but 
it was not his policy to get into a quarrel ; ao he joined, with the best 
grace he could assume, in the merriment of the jocular giant; and, 
to console the latter for the refusal of the horse, mede him present 
of twenty charges of powder. ‘They parted, according to all outward 
profession, the best friends in the world; it was evident, however, 
that nothing but the smaliness of his own force, and the martial array 
and alertness of the whits men, hed prevented the Crow chief from 
proceeding to open outrage. As it was, his worthy followers, in the 
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course of their brief interview, had coutrived to purloin a bag con- 
taining almost ull the culinary uteusils of the party. wae 

‘The travellers kept on their way due cast, over # chain of hills. 
‘The recent rencontre showed them that they were now in = land of 
danger, subject to the wide roami a predacious tribe; nor, in 
Sactt had ‘Ley gone many miles, before they hebeld sights ealealated 
fo inspire anxiety and alarm,’ From the summits of some of the 
Joftiest mountains, in different directions, calumus of smoke began 
to rise. Thess: they concluded ta be signils made by the ranuers of 
the Crow chieftain, to summon the struzglers of bis band, so as to 
pursue the of this kind, made by out- 
runners from our central point, a wide cixeuit of Ute moun- 
tains in a wonderfully short space of times and bring the straggling 
hunters and warriors to the standard of their chieftain. 

‘fa kecy asm possible out of the way of these freebooters, 
Mr. Stuart, alr is course to the north, and quitting the main 
stream of Milvr’s river. kept up a Luge brauch that came in from 
the mountains. ere they encamped, alter a fatiguing march of 
twenty-five miles. As the night dew on, the horses were hobbled, 
or fettered, and tethered close to the camp; a vigilunt watch was 
maintained until morning, and every one slept with his rifle on his 































arm. 

AL sunrise, they were again on the warch, still keeping to the 
north. ‘They soo began to ascend the mountains, and ceasionally 
had wide prospects over the surrounding country. Not a sign of @ 
Crow wus to bv seen; but this did not assure them of their security, 
well knowing the perseverance of these savages in dogging any party 
they intend to rob, and the stealthy way in which (ley ean conceal 
their movements, keeping aloug ravines and defies. After a moun- 
iain scramble of twenty-one miles, they encamped on the margin of a 
stream running to the north, 

Tn the evening there was eu alarm of Indians, and every one was 
instantly on the srt. “They proved 1o he three ‘miserable Snakes, 
who were no soner infonned that a band of Crows was prowling 
in the neighbourhood, than they made off with great signs of con- 
sternation, 

A conple more of weary days and watchful nights brought them 
ton strong und ropid stream, due north, which they con- 
duded {0 be one of the *s of Snake river. It was 
probably the same since called Salt river. They determined to bend their 
course down this river, as it would take them still further out of the 
dangerous neighbourhood of the Crows, They then would strike upon 
‘Mr. Hunt’s track of the ling autumn, and retrace it, across the 

“mountains. ‘The ai to find a better route under guidance of 
Mr. Miller had cost them a large bend to the south; in resuming 
‘Mr. Hunt's track, they wonld at least be sure of their road. 
accordingly turned down along the course of this stream, and at the 
end of three days’ journey, came to where it was joined ‘hy a larger 
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river, and assumed a more impetnous character, raging and roaring 
among rocks and precipices. It in fact, to be Maud river, 
already noted in the expedition of Mr. Hunt. On the hanks of this 
river, they encamped on the 18th of September, at an eaely hour. 

Bix days had now elapsed since their interview with the Crows, 
during that time they had come nearly a hundred and fifty miles to 
the north and west, without seciug uny sigas of those marauders. 
‘They considered themsclves therefore beyond the reach of niolesta- 
tion, and began to relax in their vigilance, lingcring oceasioually for 
part of a day, where there was good pasturage. ‘The poor horses 
needed repose, They had been on by forced marches, over 
rugged heights, among rocks and fallen timber, or over low swampy 
valleys, inundated by the labours of the beaver. These industrious 
animals abounded in all the mountain streams mud water courses, 
wherever there were willows for their subsistence. Many of them 
they a so completely dammed up as to inundate the low grounds, 

ing shallow pools or lakes, and extcusive quagmires; by which 
the route of the travellers was often impeded. 

On the 19th of September, they rose ut carly dawn; some began 
to prepare for breakfast, and others to arrange the packs preparatory 
toa march, The horses had been hobbled, but left at lurge to graze 
about the adjacent pastures. Mr. Stuart was on the bank of the 

i ashort distance from the camp, when be heard the alarm 
cry—“ Indiana! Indians !—to arms! to arms!” 

A mounted Crow galloped post the camp, baring 9 red fg. Tle 
reined his steed on the summit of a neigt bouring knoll, and waved. 
his flaring banner. A disbolical yell now broke forth on the opposite 

the camp, beyond where the horses were grazing, und a 

small troop of savages came galloping up, whooping and making a 

lereific clataour. ‘The horses took fright, and dashed across the carp 

in the direction of the standard-bearer, attracted by his waving flag. 

He instantly put spurs to his steed, and sconsed off, followed. by the 

panic-stricken herd, their fright being increased by the yells of the 
wages in their rear. 

At the first alarm, Mr. Stuart and his comrades had seized their 
rifles, and attempted to cut off the Indians who were pursuing the 
horses. Their attention was instantly distracted by whoops and yells 





im an opposite dizection, They now apprehended that a reserve party 
was about to carry off their .. They ran to secure it. The 
reserve party, however, whooping and yelling in triumph 


and derision.” ‘The last of them proved to be their commander, the 
identical gisnt joker already mentioned. He was not cast in the 
ster poetical mould of fashionable Ladin heroism, but on the eon 
‘trary, was grievously given to vulgar j rity. As he passed Mr. 
Stuart sand his ictasions, he eed Ee ose, raised Alaeell in 
the saddle, and clapping his hands on the most insulting part of his 
body, uttered some jeering words, which, fortunately for their deli- 
cavy, they could uot understand. ‘The rifle of Ben Johes was levelled 
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in an instant, and he was on the point of whizzing a bullet into the 
et so tauntingly displayed. “Not for sour life! not for your 
life!” exclaimed Mr. Stnart-—“ you will bring destruction on us all!” 

Jt was hard to restrain bouest Ben, when the mark was so fair 
and the insult so foul. “Oh, Mr. Stuurt,” exclaimed he, “only let 
me have ane erack at the infernal’ rascal, and you may keep all the 
pay that is duc to me!” i 

* My heaven, if you fire,” erie Mr, Stuart, “Tl Blow sour brains 
out!” 

By this time the India was far out of reach, aul had rejoined his 

meu, and the whole dare-devil band, with the captured horses, seut> 
tled off wong the defiles, their red flag flaunting over head, and the 
rocks celwing to their whoops and yells, smd denonine laughter, 

‘Me unkorsed travellers gazed after then iu silent mortification 
and despair; yet Mr. Stuart could not but admire the style and 
spirit with which the whole exploit had been managed, and pro- 
nounced it one of the most daring and intrepid actions he had ever 
heard of among Indians, ‘The whole umber of the Crows did 
not execed twenty. In this way, 9 small gang of lurkers will 
hurry off the eavidry of a large war party ; for when once 2 drove of 
horses are seized With a panic, they become frantic, and nothing 
short of broken ureks can stop them, 

No one was more annoyed hy this aufortmste occurrence than 
Ben Jones, Ile declared’ he would actually have given his whole 
arrears of pay, amounting to upwards of a year’s wages, rather than 
be balked of such a capital shot, Mr. Stuart, however, represented 
whut might ave been the eousequeuce of so rash an uct. Life for 
life is the Indian maxim, The whole tribe would have made common, 
cause in avenging the death of a warrior. The party were but seven 
dismounted men, with a wide mountain region to traverse, infested 
hy these people, and which might all be roused by signal fires. In 
fact, the conduct of the band of marauders in question, showed the 
perseverance of savages when once they have fixed their minds upon 
8 project, ‘These fellows had evidently been silently and secret! 
dogging the party for n week past, anda distaree of & hundred and 
fifty miles, keoping out of sight by day, lurking about the encamp- 
meut at night, watchiug all their movements, and waiting for a 
favourable moment when they should be off their guard. The menace 
i anit = nies interview, ta shoot the giant chief with 
is pistol, and the fright caused among the warriors by presentin 
the rifles, had poe added the stimulus of pique to taet unually 
horsestealing propensities, and in this mood’ of mind they would 
doubtless have followed the party throughout their whole course 
over the Rocky mountains, rather than be disappointed in their 
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PRYING SPIFS—A BONFIRE. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Few reverses in this changefil world are more enmplete and dis- 
heartening then that of a traveller, suddenly uuhorsed, in the midst 
of the wilderucss, Our unfortunate travclicrs contemplated their 
sitoation for a time in perfect disinay. A long jourucy over rugged 
mountains and immeasurable plains, lay before them, which th 
anust painfully perform on foot, anil everything uecessary for subsist 
ence or defence, must be carried on their shoulders. ‘Their dismay, 
however, was but transient, and they immedintely set to work, with 
that peompt expedicnoy proituced by the exigcucies of the wilderness, 
to fit themselves for the change in their condition. 

Their first attention was to select from their baggage such artivies 
ag were indispensable to their journey; to make them up infa conve- 
nient packs, and ta deposit the residue in caches, ‘The whole day 
was consumed in these ocenpations; at night they made a scanty 
meal of their remaining provisious, and lay down to sleep with heavy. 
hearts, In the moming they were ny and alnut at an carly howt, 
and began to prepare their knapsucks for a warch, while Ben Joucs. 
repaired fo an old bearer which he bad sct in the river bank at 
some little distance from the camp. Ie was rejoiced to find a 
middle-sized beaver there, sufficient for n morning’s meal to his 
: comrades. bie hen with his Drive, he Shuerred isa 

‘peering over i an impending cliff, several naidre 
feet high, ‘witch he su sposed to be a couple of wolves. As he con- 
tinued on, he now and then cast his exe np; ihe heads were stil 
there, looking down with fixed and watch A suspicion now 
flashed across his mind that they wht be Ladisn scouts ; and, had 
‘they not been fat above the his rifle, he would undoubtedly 
ave regaled them with a shot. 

On arriving at the cainp, he dirreted the attention of his comrades 
to these agrial observers. The same idea was at first entertained 
that they were wolves ; but their immovable watchfulness soon satis- 
fied every one that they were Indians, It was concluded that they 
‘were watching the movements of the party, to discover their place of 
concealment of such articles as they would be compelled to leave 
belund. There was no likelihood that the caches would escape the 
search of such keen eyes, and experienced rummagers, and the idea 
was intolerable that any more booty should full into their hands. 
Ae disa ain hem, therel fore, te statis stripped ie gach iof 

e posited therc, and coilectiug together eve 
they could not carry away with them, made a bonfire of all that 
would burn, and threw the rest into the river. There was 0 forlorn 
satisfaction in thus balking the Crows, by the destruction of their 
own property; and having thus gratified their pique, they shouldered 
their packs, about ten o'clock in the morning, and sct out in their 
pedestrian Wayfaring. 
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‘The route they took was down along the banks of Mad river. 
‘This stream makes its wuy through the of the mountains, into 
the plain below fort Heary, where it terminates in Snake river. Mr. 
Stuart was in hopes of meeting with Snake encumpments in the 

Iain, where he might procure @ couple of horses tu transport the 
Baggage. Jn such case, lie intended to resume his eastern course. 
arroxs the mountains, and eudcavour to reach the Cheycune river 
before winter. Should he fuil, however, of obtaining” horses, be 
would prohubly he compelled to winter on the Pacific side of the 
mountains, soimmu here on the head waters of the Spanish or Colorado 


river, 

With all the rare that Ind been observed iu taking nothing with 
them flat was nut absolutely necessary, tlie poor pedestrians were 
heavily Is U their burdens added to the fatigues of their ragged 
road. ‘They suffered much, too, from bunger. ‘The trout they caught 
were too poor to yield much nourishment; their main dependence, 
therefore, was upon it oid beaver trap, which they had providentially 
retained. Whenever thes were fortauate enough to entrap a beaver, 
it was cut up immediately and ‘istributed, that each sean might 
carry his shure. 

After two days of toilsome iravcl, during which they made but 
cightern miles, thoy stopped on the 21st, to build two ratts, on which 
to ernas to the north side of the river. “On these they embarked, on 
the following morning, four on one raft, and three on the other, and 
pushed boldly from shore. Finding the rafts sufficiently firm’ and 
steady to withstand ihe rough and rapid water, they chazged their 
minds, and instead of crossing, veutured to float down with the cur- 
rent. ‘The river was. in general, very rapid, and from one to two 
Hundred yards in wits, winding in every direction through moun- 
tains of hard black rock, cavered with pines and cedars, ‘The moun- 
tains to the cast of the river were spurs of the rocky range, and of 
fr magnitude ; those on the west were Little betver than hills, 

ik and barren, or seantily clothed with stunted grass, 

‘Mad river, though deserving ils name frou the umpetuosity of its 
current, was froe frov: rapids and cascades, and flowed on int single 
ohannel between gravel banks, often fringed with cotton-wood and 
dwarf willows in abundance. These gave sustenance to immense 
quantities of beaver, so that the voyageurs found no difficulty in pro- 
earing food, Ben Jones also killed a fullow deer, and » wolverine; 
and as they sae soled om ues Geteryeed their rafts, their 
Jarder was well supplied. In ight have occasionally shot 
Beavers that were swimming in the pitas tn floated by, but they 
bumanely spared their lives, being in no want of meat at the time. 
In this way they kept down the river for three days, drifting with 
‘the current, =| cncarping on Jand at night, when they drew up 
their rafts on shore. Towards tho evening of the third day, they 
game to a little island on which they deseried gang of elk, Ben 
‘Toues landed, and was fortunate enough to one, which imme- 
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diately Look to the water, buf, being unable io stem ihe current, 
drifted above a mile, when it was overtaken and dra jo share, 
Asa storm was gathering, they now encamped on the margin of thw 
river, where they remained all the oat day, sheltering themselves ay 
woll us they could from rain, and hail, aud snow, a sharp furetaste of 
the impending employed 
i In cutting 




















inter, During encampment, 1h 
ing i part of the elk fur future supply. 
































up the careass, thes found that the animal hud heen wonnded. by 
hunters, ahout a week presiously, an arrow head aud a, musket bal 

remuining in the wonntls, Ti rye civeum- 
stunce iy a mutter of amvions specutation, ‘The Snake [ndians have 
no guns; the elk, therefore, could not have he dead hy one of 
them. They were on the borders of the count sted by the 
Blackfoct, who carry 1, therefore, that 
the elk bad heen Inusted by some of that nid lnvstile tribe, 


mt an end 


sho, of course, mnwst be itt the 1 o » 
ed in the comparative cepose 


to the transient sokie they hal € 
and abundance of the river. 

For three duys longer they continued ta navixate with their rafte, 
‘The recent storm had rendered the weather extreincly cold. They: 
had now floated down the river about nincty-one iniles, when, finding 
the mountains on the right diminished to moderate-sized hills, they 
landed, and prepared to resume 4) ney on frat. Accordingly, 
Raving spent a day in preparations, nating wocuins, and parocliag 
out their jerked ment in packs of twenty pounds to cach mn, the 
turned their backs mpou the river on ihe 29th of September, ant 
strack off to the north-cast; keeping along the southern skirt of the 
mountain on which Hoars’s fort was situated. 

‘Theic march was slow and toilsome: part of tho time through an 
alluvial bottom, thickly grown with cotton wood, hawthoru, i wil- 
Jows, and part of the time over rough hills. Three autelopes came 
within shot, but they dared not fire at thers, lest the report of their 
rifles should betray fhem to the Blackfeet, In the course of the day 
they came upon i large lorse track apy ly ubout three weeks 
old, and in the evening encamped on the Fanks af a sivall stream, on 
8 epot which had been the camping place ofthis sane hand 

the following morning they still observed the Indi track, but 
after a time they came to wheré it separated i i 
was lost. This showed that the hand had disper 
hunting parties, snd was, in all probability, still in the neighbour. 
hood; it was necessary, therefore, to proceed with the utmost cau- 
tion." They kept 2 vigilant eye, ss they marched, upon crcry height 
where a scout might be posted, and scanned fe solitury landscape 
and the distant ‘ravines, to ohserve any column of smoke; but 
nothing of the kind was to be seen; all was indeseribably stern and 

less. 

‘Towards evening they came to where there wore several hot 

springs, strongly impregeated with iron and sulphur, and sending up 
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a volume of vapont that tainted the surrounding atmosphere, and 
might he scen at the distance of a couple of miles. 

‘Near to these they encamped, ina deep gully, which aforded 
some eonecalment.  o their great conver, A. Crooks, who had 
bocn indisposed for the two preceding days, had a violeut fever in 
the night. 

Shortly after daybreak they resumed their march, On emenaiag 









from (hc glen, a cousultation was held as to their course. Should 
they continue rouud the skirt of the mountain, they would be in 
danger of fling im with the reattered pastes of Bhekfect, who 

isable, 


were 


probly outing fy the pln 1 was thought moat a 
‘ unting 


r Iy ueross the mountain, since the route, 
(, would be most secure, ‘Chis counsel 
ed hy M:Lellan as pusillanimous. Hot-headed 
all tines, Ie had been rendered irascible by the 
fatigues of the journey, and the condition of his fect, which ‘were 
ehafed and sore, Lic could no! endure the idea of encountering the 
Aifficultics of the mountain, and swore le would rather fuce all the 
Blackfeet in the country, He was overruled, however, aud the party 
began to ascend the niountain, striving, with the ardour and emula- 
tion of young sen, who should be first up. M‘Lellan, who was 
double the age of some of his companions, soon begun to lose breath, 
and full in the Jn the distribution of burdens, it was bis tum 
to carry the old beaver trap. Piqued smd irritated, he suddenly came 
to a halt, swore he would camy it vo further, and jerked it half way 
down the hill. He was offered in place of it a’packnge of dried 
meat, but this le seornfully theew jon the ground. They might 
carry it, he suid, who needed il, for his part, be could provide his 
daily food with his rifle. Re ‘eomcluded by dinging off from the 
party, und keying along the skirls of te mountain, Leaving those, he 
said, to climb rocks, who were afraid {0 fice Indians. It was in vain 
thet Mr. Stuart represented {o him the rashness of his conduet, and 
the dangers to which he exposed himself: he rejected such counsel 
as craven. It was equally usclese to represent tlic dangers to which 
he subjected his companions; us he could be discovered at a great 
distance on thosc naked plains, and the Indians, sceing him, would 
Know that there inust he otlier white men withia reach -MLllan 
tured a deaf ear to every remonstrance, and kept on his wilful way. 
‘Ht seems » strange instance of perverseness in this man thus to 
fling himself off alone, in a savage region, where solitude itself was 
dismal, but every encounter with his fellow man full of peril, Such, 
‘however, is the hardness of spirit, and the insensibility to danger, that: 
grow upou men in the Feeney nes pregver, Wasa 
o jar temperament, in his will, of a cou at 
ahiclately new not fear, aud somewkst of abraggart spirit, thst tock 
8 pride in doing desperate and hairbrained things. 
, Stuart and his party found the passages of the mountain some- 
‘what difficult, on account of the snow, which im many places was of 
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considerable depth, though it was now but the Ist of October. They 
crossed the summit carly in the afternoon, and beheld below them a 
plain about twenty miles wide, bounded on the opposite side by their 
old acquaintances, the Pilot Knobs, those towering monntains which 
had served Mr. Hunt as landmarks in part of bis ronte of the pre- 
ceding year. Through the intermediate plain wandered ariver about 
filty yards wide, sometimes gleaming in open day, but oftencr running 
throagh willowed banks, which marked its serpeutine course, 

‘Those of the party who had heen across these mountains, pointed 
out much of the betrings of the country ta Mr. Stuart. They showet 
him in what direction must lie the deserted post called Henry's fort, 
where they had abandoned their horses aud embarked in exes, aud 
they informed him that the stream whicl wandered through the plain 
helaw them, fell into Henry river, half-way between the fort. and the 
month of Mad or Snake river. er of all this anuntiin 
region was decidedly votes , bet ween Hen 
fort aud the source of the ohserved several verry 
high peuks covered with snow, from {wo of which smoke ascended in 
considerable volumes, apparently from craters, in a state of eruption. 

On their way down the mountain, when they bul reached the skirts, 
they deseried MéLelian at a distance, in the adviuee, teaverving the 
plum. Whether he saw them or not, he showed no disposition to 
rejoin them, hut parsued his sullen and solitary way. 

After descending into the plain, they kept on about six miles, until 
they reached the little river, which was here ahout knee-deep, aud 
richly fringed with willow. Here thoy eneamped for the night. At 
this encampment the fever of Mr. Crooks increwsed to such a dogree 
that it was impossible for him to travel. Some of the mon were 
stronuous for Mr. Stuart to proceed without him, urging the immi- 
nent danger they were exposed to by delay in that unknown and 
barren region, infested by the most treacherons and inveterate foes. 
‘They represented that the season was rapidly advancing; the weather 
for some days had been extremely cold; the mountains wore already 
almost impassable from snow, and would soon present effectual harriers. 
Rix ‘i visions were exhausted; there was no game to be scen; and 

ey did not dare to use their rifics, 1] fear of drawing upon 
them the Blackfeet. se me 

The picture thas presented was too true to be contradicted, and 
made a deep impression on the mind of Mr. Stuart; but the idea of 
abandoning a fellow being, and a comrade, in such a forlorn sitnation, 
‘was {00 repugnant to his feelings to be admitted for an instant. 

‘He represented to the men that the malady of Mr. Crooks could 
not be of long duration, and that in all probability he would be able 
ta travel in the course of a very few days. It was with great difi- 
culty, however, that he prevailed upon them fo abide the ereut, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


As the travellers were now in o dangerous neighbourhood, where 
the report of o rile might bring the savages upen them, they had to 
depend upon thoir old beaver-irap for subsistence. ‘The little river 
on which they were encamped gave many “beaver signs,” and Ben 
Jones set off ut daybreak, along the willowed banks, to find a proper 
trapping place. As he was making his way among the thickets, 
With lis trap on his shoulder, and his rifle’ his lund, he heard 
crashing sound, and turning, beheld a huge grizzly bear advancing 
‘upon him, with torrilic grow. ‘The sturdy Kentuckian was not to 
bo intimidated by man or monster, Levelling his rifle, he pulled 
trigger. The bear was wounded, but not mortally; instead, how- 
ever, of rushing upon his assailant, as is peacrally the case with this 
kind of beer, he retreated into the bushes. Joues followed him for 
some distance, but with suitable cantion, und Bruin effected his 
escape. 

‘Ae there was every of a detention of some days in this 

e, and as the supplies of the bearertrap were too precarious to 

depended upon, it became absolutely necessary to rin some risk 
of discovery by hunting in the neighbourkood. ‘Ben Jones, there- 
fore, obtained permission to range, with his rifle, some distaneg from 
the camp, and sct off to beat up the river banks, in defiance of bear 
or Blackfeet. 

He returned in grost spirits in. the course of a few hours, having 
ome wpon 2 gang of elk about six miles off, and killed five. ‘This 
was joyfil news, and the purty immediately moved forward to the 

lace where he had left the carcasses, ‘They were obliged to support 

. Crooks the whole distance, for he was unable to walk, Here 
they remained for two or three dage, feasting heartily on elk meat, 
ing as much as they would be able to carry away with them. 

By the ith of October. some simple prescriptions, together with an. 
“ Indian sweat,” had so far benefited Mr. Crooks, that he was enabled 
to move about; they, therefore, set forward slowly, dividing his pack 
and accoutrements among them, and made a creeping day’s progress 
of eight miles south. ‘Thcir route for the most pet by through 
swamps, caused by the industrious labours of the 
little animal had dammed up numerous small streams, issuing from 
the Pilot Knob mountains, so that the low grounds on their borders 
‘were completely inundated. In the course of their march they killed 
a grizzh Hear, with fat on its flanks upwards of three inches fa thick- 
ness. This was an acceptable addition to their stock of elk meat. 
Tho next day Mr. Crooks was sufficiently recruited in strength to be 
able to carry his rifle and pistols, and they made a march of seven- 
teen miles aloug the border of the plain. 

‘Their journey daily became more toilsome, and their sufferings 
more severe, as they udvauced. Keeping up the chaunel of a river, 
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they traversed the rugged suamit of the Pilot Knob mouniain, 
cover, with snow nine inches devp. or several days they cox. 
tinned, bending their course as much as possible fo the east, over a 
succestion of rocky beste, dep valle ‘and rapid streams. | Sonic- 


times their dizzy path a margin of perpendicular precipices 
several hundred fot in height, where a single false step might preci 
pitate them into the rocky bed of a torrent which roared below. Not 


the least part of their weary task wus the fording of the numerous 
windings and branchings of the mountain rivers, all boisterous in 
fee currents, andl ig old. 4 7 ' 
funger was to their other sufferings, and soon hecame tho 
keenest, The small supply of bear and clk mest which they had been 
able to carry, in addition to their previous burdens, served but far a 
short time. In their anxicty to struggle forward, they had but, 
fittle time to hunt, and scarce any game came in their path, For 
three days they had notising to eat but a small duck, anct a few poor 
trout. They occasionally saw numbers of antclopes, aud tried every 
art to get within shot; but the timid animals were more than cow 
monly wild, and after tantalizing the hungry hunters for a time, 
bounded away beyond all chunce of pursuit." At length they were 
fortunate enough to kill one: it was extremely meagre, aud yiel 
bn a scanty sup; ut on tis they susie for sexeal da. 

On the Lith, they encamped on a small stream, noat the foot of 
the Spanish river mountain. Here they met with traces of that way. 
ward and solitary being, M“Lellom, who was still keeping on alicad of 
them throngh these loucly mountains. He had encamped the night 
before on this stream; they found the embers of the fire by which ho 
had slept, and the remains of a miserable wolf oa which he had supped. 
Te was evident he had suffered, like themsolves, the pangs of hunger, 
though he had fared better at this encampment; for they had nob a 
mouthful to eat. 

The next day, they rose hungry and alert, and set out with the 
dawn to climb the mountain, which was steep and difficult. Traces 
of volcanic operations were to be seen in various directions. There 
was a species of clay also to be met with, out of which the Indians 
wmannfacture pots, and jars, and dishes. Tt is very fine and light, of 

able smell, of a brown colour spotted with yellow, and 
dissolves readily in the mouth, Vessels manufactured of it, arc suid 
to impart 2 pleasant smell and flavour to any liquids. These moun- 
tains abound also with mineral earths, or elalks of various colours; 
especially two kinds of ochre, one a pale, the other a bright red, tike 
vermilion; much used by the Indias, in painting their bodies. 

About noon, the travel reached the “drains” and brooks that 
formed the head waters of the river, and later in the day descended 
to where the main body, a shallow stream, about ahundred and sixty 
yards wide, poured through its mountain valley. 

‘Here the poor famishing wanderers had sepa to find buffalo in 
abundance, and had fed their hungry hopes during their scrambling 
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toil, with the thoughts of roasted ribs, juicy hamps, and broiled 
matrow bones. To their great disappointment, the miver banks were 
deserted; a few old tracks, showed where a herd of bulls bad some 
time before passed along, but not a horn nor hump was to be seen in 
the ster landscape, A'few autclopes looked down upon them from 
the brow of w crag, but fitted away out of sight at the least approach 
of the hunter. 

In the most starving mood for several miles further 
along the bank of the river, for “ beaver signs.” Fir 
some, they encamped in the vicinity, and Ben Jones immediately 
proceeded to set tho trp. ‘They had searce come to a halt, when 
they perocived a large smoke at. some distance to the south-west. 
The dglt wor hailed with joy, for thoy trusted it might rise from 
some Indian camp, where they could procure eamething to eat, and 
the dread of starvation lad now overcome even the terror of the 
Blackfeet. Le Clerc, one of the Canadians, was instantly despatched 
ly Mr. Stuart, to recounoitre; and the travellers sat up till » late 
Jou, weiching ood listening forbs retura, hoping he might bring 
‘them food. dug arrived, but Le Clere did not make Is appear 
sce and they lad down once more supperlest to sleep, comforting 
Hiemselves with the bopes that their od boaver-trap wight fur 
Peet pba they hastened with fished cagerness to the tr 

they wil ss to the tray 
thoy found in it 188 fore pa of w beaver; the sight of whieh insta. 
ized their hunger, ond added to their dejection. ‘They resumed their 
journey with flagging spirits, but had not gone far when they per- 
ecived Le Clere sppreding ‘at'a distance, “They hastened to meet 
Him, i hopes of tidings of good cheer. Fle had none such to give 
them! but news of that strange wanderer, M‘Lcllan, ‘The smoke 
had risen from his encampment, whieh tock fire while he was at 
little distance from it fishing. Le Clerc found him in forlom condi- 
tion, His fishing had been unsuocessful, Daring twelve days that 
he had been wandering alone throngh these savage mountains, he bad 
found scarce anything to eat, He had been iN wayworn, sick at 
heart, still he had kept forward; but now his strength and his stab- 
bormness were exhausted. He oxpressed bis satisfaction at hearing 
that Mr. Stuart and his party were near, and said be would wait at 
his camp, for their arrival, in hopes they would give him something 
to eat fox witbont food he declaved he should not be able to proceed 


‘When the party reached the plac, they found the poor fellow lying 
ona parcel of withered grass, wasted to a perfect skeletou, and so 
fecble that he could scarce raise his head or speak. The presence of 
his ola comrades seemed to revive him; but they had no food to give 
him, for they themselves were almost starving. They urged him to 
rise and accompany them, but he shook his head. It was all in vain, 
he said; there was no of their getting speedy relief, and 
without it he should perish by the way; he might as well, therefore, 
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stay and die where he was. At length, after much persuasion, they 
got him upon his legs ; his rifle and other effects were shared amon, 
them, and he was checred and aided forward, In this way they pro- 
ceeded for seventeen miles, over a level plain of sand, until, seeing a 
few antelopes in the distance, they encamped on the margin of a small 
stream. All now thet were capable of the exertiou, turned out to 
hunt fora meal. Their efforts were fruitless, and after dark they 
returned to their camp, famished almost to desperation, 

As they were preparing for the third time to lay down to slecy 
witout © suouthhal to oat Les Glese, one of the Conoiians, yaunt om: 
‘wild with buager, approached Mr. Stuart, with his gon ‘eis Hand. 
“Tt was all in vain,” he said, “to attempt to proceed any further 
without food. They had a barren plain re them, three or four 
days’ journey in extent, on which nothing was to be procured. They 
amust all perish before they could get to fhe end of i It was better, 
therefore, thut one should die tu save the rest.” Ie proposed, 
thercfore, that they should cast lots; adding, as an inducoment for 
‘Mr. Stuart to assent to the proposition, tlist he, us leuder of the 
Late should be exempted. 

ir. Stuart shuddered at the horrihle proposition, and endeavoured 
to reason with the man, but his words were unavailing, At length, 
snatching up his rifle, he threatened to shoot him on the spot if he 
persisted. ‘The famished wretch dropped on his knees, begged pardon. 
in the most abject terms, and promised never again to offend him 
with neh 9 suggestion = ‘s 

Quiet being restored to the forlorn encampment, each one s01 
repose, Mr, Stuart, however, was so exhausted by the agitation of 
the bast scene, acting upon his emaciated frame, that he could scarce 
crawl to his miserable couch; where, notwithstanding his fatignes, 
ho passed a sleepless night, revolving upon their dreary situation, and 
the desperate prospect before them. 

Before daylight the next moraing, they were up and on their way; 
they had nothing to detain them; no ast to prepare, and to 
linger was to perish, “They proceeded, however, but slowly, for al 
were fant and weak. Hore and there they passed the skulls and 
bones of baffsloes, which showed that those animals must have been 
hunted here during the past season; the sight of these bones served 
only to mock their misery. After travelling about nine miles along 
the plain, they ascended a range of hills, and had scarcely gone two 
miles farther, when, to their great joy, they discovered “an old run- 


down baifalo bull ;” the probably of some herd that had been 
hunted and harassed through the mountains, They now all stretched 
themselves out to and inske sure of this solitary animal, 


for their lives depended upon their success. After considerable 
trouble and infinite mxiety, they at lmeth succeeded in killing him, 
‘He was instantly flayed and cut up, and so ravenous was their hunger, 
that they devoused some of the Acsh raw. ‘The residue they cacried 
fos brook near by, where they encamped, bt a fire, and began to 
cor 
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‘Mr. Stuart was fearful that in their famished state they would eat 
to excess, and injure themsclres. He caused a soup to be made of 
some of the meat, and that each shonld take a quantity of it as a pre- 
iude to his sapper. This way have had a beacKeial elfect, for thotgh 
they sat up the groatcr part of the night, cooking and cramming, no 
one suffered any inconvenience. 

‘The next morning the feasting was resumed, and about mid-day, 
feeling somewhat recruited and refreshed, they set out on their 
journey with renovated spirits, shaping their course towards a 
Tuountain, the summit of which they saw towering in the east, and 
near to which they expected to find the head waters of the Missouri. 

‘As they proceeded, they continned to see the skeletons of buffaloes 

scattered about the plain in evary direction, which showed that there 
had been much bunting here by indians in the recent season. 
‘on they crossed a large Indian trail, forming a deep path, about 
fifteen days old, which went in a north direction. They concluded 
it to have beeu made by some uumerous band of Crows, who had 
hunted in this country for the greater part of the summer. 

On the following day they forded a stream of considerable magni- 
‘tade, with bunks cloted with pine-trees. Among these ther found 
the traces of a large Indian camp, which had evidently been the head 
quarters of a hunting expedition, from the great quantities of buffalo 
Roucs strewed about the neighbourhood. ‘The camp hud apparently 
deen abandoned about 2 month. 

Tn the eenre was a singular iodo, one hondved and fifty fet in 
circumference, supported by the trunks of twenty trecs, about twelve 
inches in diameter, and forty-four feet long. Across these were Jaid 
branches of pine aud willow trees, go as fo yield a tolerable shade, 
At the west end, immediately opposite to the door, three. bodies 
interred, with their feet towards the east. At the head of each grave 
was a branch of red cedar firmly planted in the ground. At the foot 
was a large bufalo’s skull, painted black. Savage ornaments were 
suspended. in various of the edifice, and a great number of 
children’s moccasins. the magnitude of this building, and the 
time and labour that mast have been expended in erecting it, the 
bodies which it contained were probably those of noted warriors and 

munters. 

‘The next day, October 17th, they passed two tribut 
streams of the Spanish river. They took their rise 2a te Wha me 
mountains, which ranged along to the east, stupendously high and 
ragged, composed of vast masses of black rock, almost destitute of 
wrod, and covered in many places with snow. ‘This day they saw a 
few buffalo bulls, and some untelopes, but could not kill any; and 
their stock of provisions began to grow scanty as well as poor. 

On the ‘ath, after crossing @ mountain ridge, and traversing a 
plain, they waded one of the branches of Spanish river, and on 

its bank, met with about a hundred and thirty Suake Indians. 
They were friendly in their demeanour, and conducted them to 
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their encampment, which was about three miles distant. It consisted 
of about forty wigwams, constructed principally of pine branches, 
The Snakes, like most of their nation, were very poor ; the naraudi 
Grows, in their late excursion through the country, had picked this 
unlucky band to the very bone, carrying off their horses, several of 
their squaws, and most of their effects. In spite of their poverty, 
they were hospitable in the extreme, and made the hungry steamgers 
welcome to their cabins. A few trinkets procured for them a supply 
of buffalo meat, and of leather for mocassins, of which the party wera 
greatly in need, The most valuable prize obtaincd from them, how- 
ever, wes a horse: it was a sorry old animal in truth, but it was the 
only one that remained to the poor fellows, after the fell ar of 
the Crows; yet this they were prevailed upon to part with to their 
guests, for a pistol ‘an axe, a knife, and a few other trifling articles, 

‘They had doleful stories to tell of the Crows, who wore encamped 
on a niver at no great distance to the east, and were in such force 
that they dared not venture to seek any satisfaction for their outrages, 
or to get back a horse or a squaw. They endeavoured to excite the 
indignation of their visitors by accounts of robberies and murders 
committed on lonely white hunters aud trappers by Crows and Black- 
feet. Some of these were cxaggeratious of the outrages already 
mentioned, sustained by some of the scattcred memibers of Mr. Hunt's 
expedition; others were in all probability sheer fabrications, to which. 
the Snakes seem to have beon a little prone. Mr. Stuart assured 
them that the day was not far distant when the whites would make 
their power to be felt throughout that country, and take signal 
vengeance on the perpetrators of these misdeeds. The Snakes ex- 
pressed greut joy at the intelligence, and offered their services to aid 
‘the righteous cause, brightening at the thoughts of taking the field 
with such potent allies, and doubtless anticipating their turn at 
atealing horses and abducting squaws. Their offers of course were 
aceepted; the calamet of peace wes produced, and the two forlorn 
powers smoked eternal friendship between themselves and vengeance 
upon their common spoilers, the Crows. 


CHAPTER XLVOL 


‘Br sunrise on the following morning (October 19th) the travellers 
had loaded their old horse with buffalo mest, suflcient for five days? 
provisions, and taking leave of their new allies, the poor, but, bospit- 
able Snakes, set forth in somewhat better spirits, though the inereas- 
ing cold of the weather, and the sight of tle snowy mountains, which 
thoy had yet to traverse, were cnough to chill their very hearts. The 
country along this branch of the Spanish river, as far as they could 
fee, was perfectly level, bounded iy ranges of lofty mountains, both 
to the east and west, They procceded about three miles 1o the south, 
where they came again upon the lage trail of Crow Indians, which 
they had crossed four days previously, made, no doubt, by the same 
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marauding band that had plundered the Snakes; and which, aecord- 
ing to the account of the latter, was now encamped on a stream to 
the eastward. The trail kept on to the south-east, and was so well 
beaten by horse and foot, that they supposed at least a hundred 
Jodges had passed along it. As it formed, therefore, a convenient 
highway, and ran in a proper direction, they turned into it, and deter- 
mined fo keep along if as far as safety would permit; as the Crow 
encampment must be some distance off, aud it was not likely those 
savages would return upon their steps. They travelled forward, 
therefore, all that day, in the track of their dangerous predecessors, 
which led them across monntain streams, and’ along ridges, and 
through narrow valleys, all tending generally towards the south-cast, 
‘The wind blew coldly frow the norib-cast, with occasional. flurries of 
suow, which made tiem encamp early, on the sheltered banks of 
brook. The two Canadians, Vallée aud Le Clerc, killed a young 
‘buflulo bull in the evening, which was in good condition, and afforde: 
them a plentiful supply of fresh becf. They loaded their spits, there- 
fore, and crammed their camp kettle with ‘meat, und while the wind 
whistled, and the snow whirled around them, huddled round a rousing 
fire, basked in its warmth, and comforted both soul and body with a 
hearty and invigorating meal. No eujoyments have greater zest than 
these, snatched in the very midst of difficulty and danger; and it is 
probable the poor wayworn and weatherbeaten travellers relished 
these creature comforts the more highly, from the surrounding 

tion, and the dangerous proximity of the Crows. 

‘The snow which had fullen in the night made it latein the morning. 
before the party loaded their solitary packhorse, and resumed their 
march, They had not gone far before the Crow trace which they 
were following, changed its direction, and bore to the north of east, 
‘They had already begua to feel themselves on dangerous ground, in 
keeping along it, as they might be deseried by some scouts and spies 
of thut mice of marauders, whose predatory life required them to be 
constant!y on the alert. On secing the trace tarn so much to the 
north, therefore, they abandoned it, and kept on their course to the 
south-east, for eighteen miles, through a beautifully undulating 
fonts, hinring the maim chain of moountaina on tho let, and scare 
siderably elevated ridge on the right. Here the mountain ridge which 
divides Wind river from the waters of the Columbia and Spanish 
rivers, ends abruptly, and winding to the north of east, becomes the 
dividing barrier between a branch of the Bighorn and Cheyenne 
rivers, and those head waters which fiow into the Missouri, below the 
Sioux country. 

The ridge which lay on the right of the travellers having now 
hecome very Jaw, they passed over it, and came into a level plain, 
about ten miles in circumference, and incrusted to the depth of a foot 
or eighteen inchca with salt as white as snow. This is ‘farnisbed by 
numerous salt springs of limpid water, which are continually welling 
up, overflowing their horders, and forming beautiful crystallizations. 
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‘The Indian tribes of the interior are excessively fond of this salt, and 
repair to the valley to collect it; but it is held in distaste by the 
tribes of the sea coast, who will eat nothing that bss been cured of 
seasoned by it. 

This evening they encamped on the banks of a small stream, in the 
open prairie. ‘The north-cast wind was keen and cutting; they had 
nothing wherewith to make a fire, but a scmuty growth of sage, or 
wormwood, and were fain to wrap themselves np in their blankets, 
and huddle themselves in their “nests” at an curly how. In the 
course of the evening, Mr. M'Lellan, who had now regained his 
strength, killed a buffalo, but it wes some distance from the camp, and 
they postponed supplying themselves from the carcass until ihe fol 
lowing morning, 

‘The next day (October 21st), the cold continued, accompanied by 
suow. They set forward on their bloak and toilsome way, keeping to 
the eastnorth-cast, towards the lofty sumuit of a mountain, which it 
‘was necessary for them to cross. Before they reached ity base they: 
passed another large trail, stcering a little to the right of the point of 
the mountain, This they presumed to hare boen made by another 
band of Crows, who had probably been hunting tower down on the 

anish river, 

‘The severity of the weather compelled them to cncamp at the end 

fifteen muiles, on the skirts of the mountain, where they found sul» 
fein: ry aspen trocs to, supply them with tre, bt they sought in 
vain about the neighbourhood for a spring or rill of water. 

At daybreak they were up and on the march, scrambling up the 
mountain side for the distance of eight painful miles. From the 
casual hints given in the travelling memoranda of Mr. Stuart, this 
mountain would secm to offer a rich field of speculation for the 
geologist. Here was a plain three miles in diameter, strewed with 
pumice stones and other volcanic reliqucs, with u luke in the centre, 
‘oceupying what had probably been the crater. Here were also, in 
some places, deposits of marine shells, indicating that this mountain 
crest had at some remote period becn below the waves, 

After pausing to repose, and to enjoy these grand but savage and 
awful scones, they began to descend tite eastern side of the mountain. 
‘The descent was rugged and romantic, along deep ravines and defiles, 
overknng with crags and cliffs, among which they beheld numbers of 
the ahsalita or bighorn, skipping fearlessly from rock torock. ‘Two of 
them they suecceded in bringing down with their rifles, as they peered 
fearlessly from the brow of their airy precipice. 

er oorng out ef thy ent ond rent tn,ook snd te the 
‘water oozing out ing in lool 
Water of the Missourl. ‘Here they encamped for the night, and 
supped sumptuously upon their mountain mutton, which they found 
in good condition, and extremely well tasted. ; 

em ‘was bright and intensely cold. Barly in fhe dy they 
came upon # stream running to the’tast, between low hills uf blui 
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earth, strongly impregnated with copperas. Mr. Stuart supposed 
this to be one of the head waters of the Missouri, and determined to 
follow its banks. After a march of twenty-six miles, however, he 
arrived at the summit of a hill, the prospect of which induced him to 
alter his intention. He beheld, iu every direction south of east, a 
vast plain, bounded only by the horizon, through which wandered the 
stream. in question, it a south-south-cast direction. It could not, 
therefore, be a branch of the Missouri. He now gare up all idea of 
taking tho strom for his guide. and shape his eurse towards a range 
of mountains in the cast, about sixty miles distant, near which he 
hoped to find another stream. 
1¢ weather was now so severe, and the hardships of travelling so 

great, that he resolved to halt for the winter, af the first eligible 
place. That night they had to encamp on the open prairic, noar a 
scanty poal of water, and without any wood to make a fire, The 
north-east wind blew keenly across thé uaked waste, and. they were 
fain to decamp from their inhospitable bivoune before the dawn. | 

¥or two days they kept on in an eastward direction, against wintry 
blasts and occasional snow storms. ‘They suffered, also, from scarcity 
cof water, having occasionally to use meléed snow ; this, with the want 
Of pasturage, reduced their old packhorse sully. ‘They saw 
tracks of buifalo, and some fow bulls, which, however, got the wint 
of them, and scampered off. 

On the 26th of October, they steered east-north-east, for a wooded 
raving, in a mountain at a small distance from the base of which, to 
their great JF they discovered an abundant stream, runaing between 
willowed banks, Here they belted for the night, and Ben Jones 
having: backily trapped a beaver, aa Killed io. buffalo bulls, they re- 
maine ie next day eucamped, feasting and reposing, and allowin; 
their juded horse to rest from isibe — : 

‘The little stream on which they were encamped, wus one of the 
head waters of the Platte river, which flows into the Missouri; it wus, 
in fact, the northern fork, or branch of that river, though this the 
travellers did not discover until long afterwards. Pursuing the eourse 
of this stream for about twenty miles, they came to where it forced 
a passage through a range of high hills, covered with cedars, into an 
extensive low country, affording excellent pasture to numerous herds 
of buffalo. Here bry ery cows, which wore the first the 
had been able to get, having hitherto had to content themselves wit! 
bull beef, which af this season of the year is very poor. ‘The hump 
meat afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 

Tate on the afternoon of the S0th, they came to where the stream, 
now increased to a considerable size, poured along in a ravine between 
Precipice of red stone, two hundred feet in it. For some 

stance it dashed along, over huge masses of rock, with foaming 
violence, as if exasperated by being compressed into so narrow & 
Gham: and at length leeped down chasm that looked dark and 
frightful in the gathering twilight, 
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For a part of the next day, tie wild river, in its capricious wander- 
ings, led them through a variety of striking scones. At one tine 
they were upon high plains, like platforms among the mountains, 
with herds of bulfaloes roaming about them; at another, among rude 
rocky defiles, broken into cliffs and precipices, where the black-tailed 
deer bounded off among the rugs, and the bighora busked in the 


nthe oer porto ie dy, they came to asa i 
e after 7, they came to another soeno, surpassing 
in tarage grandeur those alcady described, They had bees eveling 
for some distance through a pass of the mountains, keeping parallel 
with the river, os it roured along, out of sight, trough adoep ravine. 
Bometimes their devious path approached the margix’ of olifs blow 
‘which the river foamed, cad boiled and whirled azong the masses of 
rock that had fallen iato its channel. "As they kept cautiously on, 
feading their solitary packhorse slong these giddy heights, they all at 
anes dae to wher te siver vundored down sudan of ee 
pices, ‘up clouds of spray, and making a prodigious 
uproar, The travellers remalbed, for atime, gesing with mingled 
ave and dlipht thi ferious cataract, to which Mr. Start ave, 
from dhe clou of the ipoading rock, the name of he Bary 
jaxxows,” 
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‘Tue travellers neamped for the night on the banks of the river, 
below the cataract, ‘Tho night was cold, with partial showers of 
rain and sleet. The morning dawned gloomily, the skies were sullen 
and overcast, and threatened further storms; but the little band 
resamed their journey, in defiance of the weather, ‘The increasi 
rigour of tho seeson, however, which mukes itself felt early, in these 
mouotsinous regions and on these naked und elevated pass, brought 
them to a pause and a serious deliberation, after they had descended 
about thirty miles further along the course of the river. 

Alll were convinced that it was vain to attempt to acomplish 
their journey on foot, at this inclemeat season. ‘They had still many 
hundred miles to traverse, before they should reach the main course 
of the Missouri, and their route would lay over immense. prairies, 
naked and bleak, md destitute of fuel. ‘The guestion then was, 
where to choose their winteriug place, and whether or not to pro- 
ceed further down the river. They liad at first imagiued it to be 
one of tho head waters, or tributary streams, of the Missouri. 
Afterwards they bad believed it to be Rapid, or Quicourt iver, in 
which opinion they had not come nearer to’ the Truth; th 
however, were persuaded, with equal fallacy, by its inclining some- 
what to the north of east, that it was the Cheyenne. If so, by ¢ 
tinuing down it much further, they mast arrive among the Indians, 
from whom the river takes its name. Among these they would be 
sure to meet some of the Sioux tribe, ‘These would spprize their 
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relatives, the piratical Sioux of the Missouri, of the approach of a 
band of white traders; so that in the spring time they would be 
likely to be waylaid and robbed, on their way down the river, by 
some pty in ambush upon its banks. ¥ Efe 

Even should this prove to be the Quicourt or Rapid river, it 
would not be prodent to winter much further down upon its banks, 
as, though they might be out of the range of the Sious, they would 
‘be in the neighbourhood of the Poncas, a tribe nearly as dangerous. 

Ts was resolved, therefore, since they must winter somewhere on 
this side of the Missouri, to descend no lower, but to keep up in 
these solitary regions, where thcy would be in no danger of molestation, 

‘They were brought the more promptly and unanimously to this 

decision, by coming upon an excellent wintering place, that promised 
everything requisite for their comfort, It was on a fine bend of the 
river, just below where it issued out from among a ridge of moun- 
tains, and bent towards the northeast. Here was a beautiful low 
point of land, covercd by cotton-wood, and surrounded by @ thick 
growth of willow, so as to yicld both shelter and fuel, as well as 
materials for building. The river swept by in @ strong current, 
about a hundred and fifty yards wide. To the. south-east were 
mountains of moderate height, ihe nearest bout two miles off, but 
‘the whole chain ranging to the exst, south, and south-west, as far. as 
the eye could reach. ‘Their summits were crowned with extensive 
tracts of pitch-piue, chequered with small patches of the quivering 
aspen. Lower down were thick forests of firs and red cedars, growing 
out in many pluces from among the very Sssures af the vocks, The 
mountains were broken and with huge buffs protrading 
from among the forests. rocky recesses and heetling cliffs 
afforded retreats to innumerable flocks of the bighor, while their 
woody summits and ravines abounded with bears and black-tailed 
deer. Those, with the numerous herds of buffulo that ranged the 
lower gronnds along the river, promised the travellers abundant 
oheer in their winter quarters, 

Ou the 2nd of November, therefore, they pitched their camp for 
the winter, on the woody point; and their first thought was, to 
obtain a supply of wisious. Ben Jones and the two Canadians 
accordingly sallied forth, sccompanicd by two others of the party, 
leaving but one 40 watch the camp, ‘Their hunting was uncommo 
sucessful. In the course of two days, they killed thirty-two buffa- 
Joes, and collected their meat on the margin of a smal{ brook, about 
mile distant. Fortunately, a severe frost froze the river, so that 
the meat was easily transported to the encampment. On a succeed- 
ing day, a herd of buffalo came trampling through the woody bottom 
on the river banks, and fifteen more were killed, 

‘Tt was soon discovered, however, that there was game of a more 

us nature in the neighbourhood. On one occasion, Mr. 
Crooks had wandered about a mile from the camp, and had ascended. 
® minal hill commanding a view of the river, He was without his 
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rifle—a rate cirenmstauee; for in these wild regions, where one may 
put up a wild animal or a wild Indian at every (urn, it is custamary 
never to stir from the camp fire, unarmed. The hill where he stood 
overlooked the place where the massacre of tho buffalo had taken 
lace. As he was looking rrad on the prospect, his eye was erught 
7 an object below, moving directly towards him. "To his dismay, he 
discovered it to he'a grizaly licar, with two cubs, 'Thero wis no tor 
at hand into which he could climb; to ran would ouly he to provoke 
pursuit, and he should soon be overtaken. Ue threw himself on the 
sround, therefore, and lay motionless, watching fie movements of 
fhe animal with intense anviety. It continued to advance until at 
the foot of the bill, where it turned and inado into the woods, haviug 
probably gorged Stef with bullae flesh, Mb. Crooks mae al hate 
mck to the camp, rejoicing al his cseupe, aud determining never to 
stir out again without his title. A fow days after this cirramstance, 
a grizzly bear was shot in the neighbonchood, by Afr, Miller. 

‘As the slaughter of so many buffaloes had provided the party wit 
boef fur the winter, in case they inct with no further supply, they 
now set to work, heart and hand, to build a comfortable wigwam, 
Tn a little while, the woody promontory rang with the unwonted 
sound of the axe. Some of its lofty trees were Inid low, and by the 
sovond evening the eahin was complete. It was cight feet wide, and 
cightcen fect Jong. ‘The walls were six feot high, and the whole was 
eovered with buffalo skins, ‘The fire-placo was in the contre, and the 
smoke found its way out by a hole in the roof, 

‘The hunters were noxt sent oul to procure deer-skins for garments, 
mocassins, and other purposes. Thoy made the mountains echo with 
thoir rides, and, in the course of two days’ hunting, killed twenty. 

ght bighorns and blsck-tailed deer. 

‘fhe party now revelled in abundance. After all that they had 
suffered from hunger, cold, fatigue, and watehfulucss; after all their 
perls from treadierone aud savage men, thee csuled in thr ox 
ness and security of their isolated cabin, hidden, as they thought, 
even from the prying eyes of Indian scouts, aud stored with creature 
comforts; and they forward to a winter of peace aud quiet- 
ness, of roasting, and boiling, and brolling, and feasting upon venison, 
and mountain ‘mutton, and bear's meat, and marrow bones, and 
boffulo humps, and other buuter’s daiutics; and of dozing and 

sing round their fire, and gossiping over past dangers aud 
adventures, and telling long bunting stories, until spring should 
return, when they would inake canoes of buffalo skins, and float 
themselves down the river. i 

From such haleyon dreams they were startled one moming, at 
daybreak, by a swvage yelp. They started up and scized their rifles. 
‘Phe yelp was repeated ‘hy two or three voiecs. Cautiously peoping 
out, they beheld, to their dismay, sereral Indian warriors among the 
trees, al! armed and painted in warlike style, being evidently bent on 
some hostile purpose. 
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Miller changed countensmee as ho regarded thom. “We are in 
trouble,” said he, “these arc some of the rascally Arapahays that 
robbed me last year.” Not a word was uttered by the rest of the 
party, but they’silenJy slung their powder horus und ball pouches, 
and prepared for battle. M'Lellan, who had taken his gun to pieces, 
the evening before, put it together in all haste. He proposed that 
they should break’ ont the eby from between the logs, so as to be 
able to fre upon the enemy. | 

“Not yet,” replied Stuart; “it will not do to show fear or dis- 
trust; we must first hold a parley. Some one nmst zo out and 
meet them as a friend.” 

‘Who was to undertake the task? it was full of peril, as the envoy 
might be shot down at the threshold. 

“The leader of a party,” said Miller, “always takes the ad- 
vance.” 

“Good!” replied Stuart; “T am rendy.” He immediately went 
forth; one of tho Canadians followed him; the rest of the party 
remained in garrison, to keep the savages iu check. 

Stuart advanced, holding his rifle in one hand, and extending the 
other to the savage that appeared to be the chief. The latter 
stepped forward and took it, his men followed his example, and all 
shook hands with Stuart, in token of friendship. ‘They now cxplained 
their errand. ‘They were a war party of Acipahar braves, Their 

fllage lay on a stream several days” journcy to the eastward. It 
had heen attacked and ravaged, daring their absenec, by a band of 
Crows, who had carried off several of their women, and niost of their 
horses. ‘They were in quest of vengeance. For sixtcon days they 
had been tmeLing the Grows about the mountain, but lad aot yee 
come upon them, Jn the meantime they had met with svareely an; 

ane, aud were halffamished. -Abeut two days previousls, they had 

ard the report of fire-urms among the mountains, and oi sear 
in the direetion of the sound, had come to place where deer 
been killed. They had inmediately put themselves upon the track 
of the hunters, and by following it up, had arrived at the cabin. 

Mr. Stuart now invited the chief and another, who appeared to be 
his licutcnaut, into the but, but made signs that no one clse was to 
enter. The rest halted st the door; others came strageling up, until 
the whule party, to the number of twenty-three, were athered 
the hut, ‘They wore armed with hows and nrrows, tomahawks, and 
sealping knives, and some few with All were painted and 
dressed for war, and had a wild and free appearance. © Mr, Miller 
recognised among them some of the very fellows who had robbed him 
in the preceding sear; and put his Comrades upon, their guard. 
Every man stood ready to resist the first act af hostility; the 
savages, however, conducted themselves peaceably, and showed 
none of that swaggering arrogance which a war party 3s apt to 


assume. 
On entering the hut, the chief and his lieutenant cast. wilful look 
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at the rafters, laden wilh venison and bute ment. Mc. Shunt 
made o merit’ of necessity. aud invited them to help themselves, 
They did not wait to be pressed. ‘The rafters wero soon easel of 
their burden; venison and beef were passed out to the crew hefure 
the door, and a scenc of gormandizing commcuced, of which few en, 
have an idea, who hive not wit the gustronomie powers of an 
Tudisn, after an interval of fasting. ‘This was kept up thewughout 
the day; they paused, now and thea, it is true, for a beiel in 
but only to return to the charge with renewed + 7 
and the liewonmt surpassed ll tho testi the vigour ent) 
yerance of their attacks: as if, from their stalion, fey were hound 

i outs. Mr. Stuart kept then well 



























did the chief sally forth, Mr. Stuart and ono of the mien nce 
panied him, armed with their rifles, bat withoot hetraying «uy dise 
trust. ‘The chieftain soon refurned, aud renewed his attuek won the 
lnrder, “In a word, ho and his worthy coadjutor, the lieutenant, ate 
until they were hoth stupified. 

Towards evening the Judinus made their preparations for the: nizht, 
according to the practice of war parties. ‘Those outaiés of the lint 
threw up two brecst works, into which they retired at, a tolerubly catly 
hour, and slept like averfed hounds. As to the chief md his lien 
tenant, they pusced thenight in the hut, in the coareo of which, they, 
two or three times, got up to eat. ‘The travellers took tums, ouc at 
a time, to mount guard mtil the morning. 

Searce had the cay dawned, when the gormandizing was renewed 

the whole bind, and carried on with surprising vigour until ten 
e'elock, when all prepared to depart. ‘They had six cas? journey 
yet to make, they said, before they should come up with the Crows, 
who, they understood, were cacamped on a river to the north 
‘Their way lay through a hungry country, where there was no games 
they would, moreover, have bat little time to unt; they therefore 
craved a small. quantity of provisions for the journey. Mr. Stuart 
again invited thent to help theueves. | Thoy did so with hevu fore; 
thought, londiug themsclves with the choicest parts of the meat, and 
Jeaving the larder far gono in aconsamption. Their nest request was. 
for a supply of ammunition, having guns, hut no powder aad ball, 
‘They promised to pay magnificently out of the spoils of their foray. 
“We are poor now,” said they, “snd are obliged to go on foot, but 
we shall soon come buck ladea with booty, amd all mounted on horse 
‘back, with scalps hanging at our bridles.” We will then give each of 
you & horse, to keep you from being tired on your journey.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Sturt, “when you the horses, you shall 
have the axomusition, but not before" ‘Tho Indians saw, by his de- 
termined fone, that all further extreaty would be unavailing, 2 the 
desised,with's good-humoured Jaugh, and weut of, exeending) w 
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freighted, hotb within and without, promising to be back again in the 
course of a fortnizht. 

‘No sooner were they out of hearing, tam the luckless trvellers 
held another council. “The security of their cabin was at an end, and 
with it all their dreams of a quict and cosey winter. They were be- 
tween two fires. On one side wore their old enemies, the Crows : 
on the other side, the Arupabays, no less dangerous freehooters. As 
to the moderation of this war party, they cousidered it assumed, to 
put them off their guard sgaiust some more favourable opportunity 
for a surprisal. fi was determined, therefore, not to await their 
relurn, bul to abandon, with all xpoed, this dangevous neighbourhood. 
From the accounts of their recent visitors, they wore let to believe, 
though erroneously, that they were upon the Quicowrt, or Rapid 
river, They proposed now to keep along it, to its conflucnee with 
the Missouri; but, suould they be prevented by the rigours of the 
season, frow proceeding so far, at least, to reach a part of the river 
where they night be able to construct caocs of greuler sirougth and 
Gurability’than those of buffalo skins. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of December, they bade adiou, with many 
a regret, to their comfortable quarters, where, for five weeks, they 
Tad been indulging the sweets bf repose, of plenty, and of fancie 
security. ‘They were still accompanied by their veteran packhorse, 
which ‘the Arapabays had omitted to steal, either because they 
intended to steal hig on their return, or beewuse they thought hin 
not worth stealing. 





CHAPTER L, 


‘Pur interval of comfort and repose which the party had enjoyed 
in thoir wigwam, rendoved the renewal of their fatigues intolerable 
for the first. two or three days. ‘The snow lay deep, xnd was slightly 
frozen on the surface, but uot swlieiently to bear their weight. ‘Their 
feet became sore by breaking through the crust, and their linbs 
weary hy floundering on without firm foothold. So exhausted and 
dispirited were they, that they began to think it would be better to 
reniain, and yun the risk of being killed hy the Indians, Ulan to deag 
on thus painfully, with the probability ‘of perishing’ by tho way. 
‘Their miscrable horse fared uo better than themselves, haying for the 
first day or two no other fodder than the ends of willow twigs, and 
a bark of ie cotton-wood tree. 

ey all, however, appeared to gain patience and hardihood as 
thoy procecded, and for fourteen days Kept steadily on, making a dis- 
tance of about three hundred and thirty miles. For some days the 
range of inountains, which had been near to their wigwam, kept 
arallel to the river at no great distance, but at Jength subsided into 
ills. Sometimes they found the river bordered with alluvial bot- 
tums, aud groves with cottonwood snd willows; sometimes the 
adjacent coumtry was naked oud barron. In one place it run for a 
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considerable distance between rocky hills and promontories coyerrd 
with cedar and pitch pines, and peopled with the bighorn and the 
mountain door; at other piaces it wandered through priies well 
stocked with buffaloes and antelopes. As they desrended the course 
of the river, they began to porceivo the ush and white oak here and 
there among the colton-wood aud willow, and at leagth caught a 
sigit of some wild horses ou the distant prairies. 

"The weather was various; at ore time the snow lay deep; then 
they had a genial day or two, with the mildness and serenity of eu- 
tun; then, again, the frost was so xcvere, that the river wns suffi. 
ciently frozen fo bear them upon the ice. 

Duting the last three durs of thoir furtnight’s travel, however, the 
face of the country cbanged. ‘The tober gradually diminished, tmtil 
they could seareely find fuel suficient for oulimary purposes. The 
gunie grow inore and more scanty, and, finally, none were to be seen 
but a few miserable brokeaedown baifalo buils, not worth Killing. 
‘The snow lay fiftcen inches deep, and made the travelling gricvously 
painful and foilsome. At length they camo to an immense plaiti, 
where no vestige of timber was to be secn, nor a siugle quadmped 
Tocaliven the desolate Iendscape. ‘Here, then, their hearts fuled 
them, and they held another consaltation. | ‘The width of the river, 
hich was upwards ofa mie its extreme shallowness, the frequeiy 
of quicksands, anil various other characleristics, had at longth mi 
them seusihle of theie crrors with respect to it, and thoy now came 
to the eorrect couolusion that they were on tho banks of the Platte 
or Shallow rivcr. What were tliey to do? Pursue ity course to 
the Missoni? Togo onat this season of che year seemed agerous 
in the extreme. ‘There was no prospeot of obtaining food or firing, 
The country was destitute of trees, and though there might be 
ari ood along the river, it lay too deep benestl the snow for them 
to find it, 

‘The weather was threatening a change, and a snow storm on these 
houndless wastes, might prove as fatal as a whirlwind of snd on an 
Atabiau desert. ‘After mach dreary deliberation, it was at length 
determinod ta retrace their three last days’ journey, of eeventy.soven 
miles, to a place which they had remarked ; where there was a shel- 
toring growth of forest trees, and 2 country abundant in gome. 
Here they would once more set up their winter quarters, and await 
the opentug of the uavigatiou to launch themselves in cauoes. 

Accordingly, ou the 27th of Deoriaber, they faced about, retraced 
their steps. and on the 30th, regained the part of the river in ques- 
tion, Here the alluvial bottom was from one to two miles wide, and 
thickly covered with a forest of cottonwood trees; while herds of 
butfalo were scattered about the acighbouring prairies, several of 
which soon fell beneath their rifles. 

‘They encamped ou the margin of the river, in a grove where there 
were trees large enough for canoes. Here they put up a shed for 
immediate shelter, nnd immediately procscded to erect a hut, New- 
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‘Year's Day dawned, when as yet but one wall of their cabin was 
completed; the genial and jovial day, however, was not permitted to 
pass uncelebrated, even by this weatherbeaten crew of wanderers, All 
work wns suspended, except that of roasting and boiling, The choicest 
of the buffalo meat, with tougaes ad Lumps, and marrow bones, 
were devoured in quantities that would astovish any one that as not 
Fived among hunters or Indians; and as an extra regale, having no 
tobuery left, they cut up am old tobacco poucl, still redolent, with 
dhe potent herb, and smoked it in honour of the day. Thus, for a 

ime, in present revelry, however uncouth, they forgot all past trou- 
Divs, ant wll anxieties ahout the future, and their forlorn wigwam 
echoed (o the sound of gaiety. 

‘The next day they resumed their labours, and by the Gth of the 
quouth it was complete, ‘They soon killed abundance of buffalo, and 
agvin Jaid ina stock of winter provisions. 
rly Were more fortunate in this their second cantoument. 
The wiater passed away without any Indian visitors; and the game 
continued to be plenty ia the ucighbourhood. ‘They felled two lange 
trees, aud shaped thein into emnoes; and, as the spring 0} a 
thaw of several days’ continuance melted the ice in the river, they 
nuulo every preparation for embarking, Oa the Sth of March they 
launched forth m their canoes, but soon found that the river lad not, 
depth suflicieut even for such slender Larks. It expanded into a wide, 
‘but extremely shallow stream, with many sand bars, and occasions 
various channels. ‘They got one of their cauoes a few miles down if, 
with extreme difficulty, sometimes wading and dragging it over the 
shoals; at length they ld to abandon the aticmpt, and to resume 
their journey on foot, aided by their fuithful old packhorse, who had 
recruited strength during the repose of the winter. 

‘he weather delayed them for a few days, having suddenly beeome 
more rigorous than it bad been at any tine during the winter; but 
on the 20th of March they were again on their journey, 

‘in wwo days they anived at tho vast naked prairie, the wintry 
aspect of which had caused them, in December, to pause and turn 
luck. It was uow clothed in the early verdure of spring, and plenti- 
fully stocked with game. Still, when obliged fo bivouae on its bare 
surlace, without suy shelter, und by a scanty fire of dry buffalo dung, 
they found the niglit blasts s pcceing cold. “On one occasion, a herd 
of buffalo straying near their evening camp, they killed three of 
them merely for their hides, ‘wherewith to make a shelter for the 

ight. 
hey continued on for upwards of 9 lrundred miles; with vast 
ries extending before them as advanced; sometimes diversified 
tr undulating hills, but destitute of trees. In one place they saw a 
of sixty-five wild horses, but as for the buffaloes they seemed 
Ebsolutely to cover the country. Wild geese abounded, and they 
passed extensive swamps that were alive with innumerable flocks of 
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aterfow, amoug which were a fow swans, but an enles arity of 
tucks, 


The river continued a winding conrse to the cast-nortb-cast, nearly 

a mile in width, but too shallow io float even m empty canoe. The 

read out into a vast level plain, bounded hy the horiaon 
alone, exe-piing tw the worth, where a ine of Lilly seemed like a long 
promontory stretching inte the bosom of the ocean. ‘The drwy 
sameness of the prairie wastes began to grow extremely irkyomie, 
‘The travellers longed for the sight of a furest, or grove, or single tree, 
to break the level mniformite, and hogan to notier every chjeet that 
gase reason to hope they were drawing towards the end of this wewy 
wilderness, Thns the occurrence of a partiewlar Lind of grass was 
hailed as a proof tha thes could vot be fir from the boitous of the 
‘Misconri; amd they wore Tejoieed at putting up acveval pra 
a kind of gronse sehlom found far du tle juterior, Jn picking up 
drift wood tur fuel, also, they fousd on sume pieves tlie iatuk of an 
axc, which caused much speculation as to the time when ind the 
perser.s by whom the te. "Dhus they went on, like 
sailors at seu, who perceive ix every floating weed wud wandering 
bird, hacbingets of the wisbed-for land, 

By the close of tho month the weather became very mild, and, 
heavily burdened as they wore, they found tho noontide temperature 
uncomfortably warm, “On the B0tl, they came to three deserted 
hunting camps, either of Pawnces ‘or Cittoes, about which were 
buffalo sknils in all directions; aud tho franies ou which the hides had 
been stretched and onred, ‘Choy hud apparently been occupied the 

ceding autumn. 

For several days they kept patiently on, watching every sign that 
might give them au idea as to where they were, and how near to the 
‘banks of the Missouri. 

‘Though there were numerous {races of hunting parties and encamp- 
ments, they were not of recent date. The country seemed deserted. 

only human beings they met with wore throe Pawnee squaws, in 
a but in the midst of a deserted camp. ‘Their people had all gone to 
the south, in pursuit of the buffalo, and had left these poor women 
behind, being too sick and infirm to travel. 

It is a common practice with the Pawnees, and probably with other 
raving tribes, when departing on a distaut expeditiou, which will not 
admit of incambranco or Gelay, to leave their and infirm with a 
supply of provisions sufficient for temporary subsistence, When this 
is exhausted they roust perish, hough sometimes their sufferings are 
abridged by hostile prowlers, who may visit the deserted camp. 

‘The poor squaws in question fed some such fate at the hands 
of the white strangers; aud the latter accosted them in the 
kindest manner, and made them is of dricd. buffalo meat, it 
me impossible to soothe their or gel any information from 
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‘The first landmark by which the travellers were enabled to com 
jecture their position with any of confidence, was an island 
about seventy amiles in length, which tliey presamed to be Grand isle, 
If so, they were within one hundred and forty miles of the Miseoun. 
‘They Kept on, therefore, with renewed spirit, and at the end of threo 
days met with an Otto Indian, by whom they were confirmed in theit 

* eouijecture. ‘They learnt af the sume time another piece of informa- 
tion, of an uncomfortable nature. According to his account, there 
swos war belwoen the United Stutes ond Euelind, and in fect it had 
existed for a whulz year, during which time they had been beyond the 
reach of all knowledge of the ailairs of the civilized world. 

‘The Oito conducted the travellers to his village, situated a short 
distance from the Banks of the Platte, Hero they were delighted to 
mect with two white men, Messrs. Dornin and Ici, Indian traders 
recently from St. Louis, Of these they had a thousand inquiries to 
ake crucering all affair, foreign aud domestic, during the'r your 
of sepulture in the wilderness; and especially about the events of the 
existing war, 

‘hoy now prepared to abandon their weary travel by loud an to 
eubark upon the water. A bargain was made with Mr. Dorxin, who 
engaged fo furnish them wil» canoe sud. provisions forthe vorone 
in exchange for their venerable and well-tried fellow traveller, the old 
Snake horse, ‘ 

‘Accordingly, in» couple of days, the Indias employed by that 
gentleman, constructed for them « ewe twenty feet long, four feet 
wide, cud eighteen inches deep. ‘The framo was of poles and wilow 
twigs, on which were stretched five clk and builulo hides, sowed 
together with sinews, and the sewns puyed with unctuous mud. In 
this they euburked at an early hour un the 16th of April, and drifted 
down ten miles with the stream, when the wind being high they en- 
camped, and set to work to make oars, which they had not been ablo 
to procure at tho Indiv village, 

ot more ufloat, they went merrily down the stream, aud after 
making thirty-five miles, immerged into the broad turbid current of 
tho Missouri. Here they wore borne aloug briskly by the rapid 
stream, though, by the tine their fragile bark had floated a couple of 
huntred miles, i#s frame began to show the effects of the voyage. 
Lnkuly they came to the deserted wintering place of seme hunting 
party, where they found two old wooden canoes, Taking possession 

largest, they agvin committed themselves to the current, and 
after drojying down fy fve mils further, anved safely at fort 


















age. 

fexe they found Lientenant Brownson still in command, the officer 
who had given the expedition a hospitable reception on its way up 
the river, eighteen months prévicusly. He received this ronmuant of 
the party with a cordial we and eudcaroured in every way to 
Promote their confort and enjoyment during their sojourn at the 
fort, ‘The greatest luxury they met with on their return to the 
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abode of civilized man, was bread, not having tasted any for neaily a 


car, 
J Their stay at fort Osage was but short, On ze-embarking tley 
were furnished with an ample supply of provisions by the kindness of 
‘Lieutenant Brownson, and performed the rest of their’ voyage without 
adverse circumstance. On the 30th af April thoy arrived im pericet 
health and fine spirits at St. Louis, having been ten mouths perform. 
ing this perilous expedition from Astoria. , Their return enused quite 
a sensation at the ate, bringing the first intelligence of the fortune 
of Mr. Hunt and his party, in their edventurous route across the 
Tacky mountains, and of the new establishment on the shores of the 
i 


CHAPTER LL 


Iris now necessary, in linking together the parts of this exoursive 
narrative, that we notice the iroceediage of Mr. Astor, in mort of 
his great naderiaking,” Es project with regpoct 10 th, Kassian 
establishments along the acrth-west coast, had heen diligently proso- 
ented, ‘he agent sent by Lim to St. Petersburg, to uoguiate i his 
name ag president of the American Fur Company, hud, under sanction 
of the Russimn goverumont, made a provisional’ agreement with the 
Russian company. 

By this agreenient, which was ratified by Mr. Astor in 1818, the 
two companics bound thanselves not to interfere with each other’s 
trading and hunting grounds, nor to furnish arms and ammunition to 
the Indians. They were to act in concert, also, ayuinst all interlopers, 
and to sxocour cach oer in cue of danger. Te American company 
‘was to have the exclusive right of supplying the Russian posts wil 

ods and necessaries, receiving pelts in payment at stated prices. 

hey were, also, if so requested by the Russian governor, to convey 
the furs of the Russian company to Canton, sell them on commission, 
and bring back the proceeds, at such freight as might be agreed on at 
the time. This agrecmeut was to continue in operation four years, 
and to be renewable for a similar term, unless some unforeseea con- 
Ungeney sould render» modieation woes. 
was calculated to be of great service to tlie infant establishment 
at Astoria; dispelling the fears of hostile rivalry ou the part of the 
foreign companics in its neighbourhood, and giving a formidable blow 
to the irregular trade aloug the coast. ’ It was also the intention of 
‘Mr, Astor to have coasting vessels of his own, at Astoria, of small 
tontuge and druft of water, fitted for coasting service. ‘These, having 
a place of shelter and deposit, could ply about the coust in shoré 
voyages, in favourable weather, and would have vast advantage over 
chance ships, which must make long voyages, maintain numerous 
crews, and could onl ‘he coast at certain ssous of the 
car. | He hoped, ¢ , gradually to make Astoria the grea 
Enporiam of the American fur trade in the Paci, and the nucleus 
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of a powerful American state. Unfortunately for these sanguine 
anticipations, hefore Mr. Astor liad ratilied the agreement, as above 
stated, war broke out between the United States and Great Britain, 
‘He perceived, at once, tho peril of the case. ‘The harbour of New 
York would doubtless be blockaded, and the de of the annual 
supply ship io the autumn provevted ; ox, if she should succeed in 
Belting out to sea, she might he enptured ou her vayago. 

An this emergency, he wrote io Cuptain Sowle, commander of the 
Beaver. The letter, which was nddressed to him at Craton, directed. 
him {o proceed to the factory at the mouth of the Columbia, with 
such articles as the cstablishment might need; and to remain there, 
subject to the orders of Mr. Hunt, should that gentleman be in com- 
mand there, 

‘The war continned, No tidings had yet been reecived from 
Astoria; the despatches having been aelased by the misadventure of 
Mb. Keed at the falls of the Columbia, ‘and the unhorsing of Mr. 
Stuart, by the Crows amonz the mountains. A painful uncertainty, 
also, prevailed about Mr, Ifint and its party. “Nothing had been 
heard of them sinee their depmture from the Aricara village; Lisa, 
who parted from them there, had predicted their destruction; and 
some of the traders of the North-west Company had actually spread 
arumony of their having been eut off by the Indians. 

Tt was « hard trisl of the courage and means of an individual, to 
have to fit out another costly expedition, where so mach had alread: 
been expended, so much wiecrtainty prevailed, and where the risk 
of loss vtas so greatly cuhaneed, that no insnrance could be elfected. 

In spite of all these discouragements, Mr, Astor determined 10 
send another ship to the relicf of the settlement. He selected for 
this purpose a yessel called the Lark, remarkable for her fast Sailing. 
The disordered state of the times, however, cansed. such delay, that 
February arrived while the vessel was set lingering in port. 

‘At this juuctare, Mr, Astor Icarnt that the North-west Company 
were preparing fo send out an armed ship of twenty guns, ealled the 
Tsaac Todd, to form an establishment ut the mouth of the Columbia. 
‘These tidings gave him great uneasiness. A considerable proportion 
of the persons in his employ were Seotdhinen and Cauadinus, and 
several of them had been in the service of the North-west Company. 
Should Mr. Hunt have failed to arrive at Astoria. the whole csta- 
blishment would be under the control of Mr. M‘Dougal, of whose 
fidelity he lad received very disparaging uccounts from Captain 
Thor. ‘The British government, also, might deem it worth while 
to send a force against the establishment, having been urged to do 
60, some time previously, by the North-west Company. 

Under all tl " circumstances, Mr. Astor wrote to Mr. Monroc, 
then secretary of stute, requesting protection from the government 
of the United States. He oe ited the importance of his settle 
ment, in a commerciat point of view, and the shelter it might afford 
to the American vessels bi those seas, Ail he asked was, that the 
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American government would tlxow forty or fifty men into the fort at 
his establishment, which world be for its defence, until he 
oould send reinforcements over-land. 

He waited in vain for a reply fo this letter, the government, no 
doubt, being engrossed at the time by an overwhelming crowd of 
affhirs, ‘Zhe mouth of March arrived, and the Lark was ordered by 
Mr. Astor to put to sea, The officer who was to command her 
shrunk from his enzazemont. and, in the exigency of the moment, 
she was given in clurge i» Mr. Northorpe, the mate, Mr. Nicholas 
G. Ogden, & geuteman on whose talents and integrity the highest 
reliance could be placed, sailed as supereargo. ‘The Lark put to sea 
in the beginning of March, 1813. 

By this opportunity, Mz. Astor wrote to Mr. TTunt, as head of the 
establishment at the mouth of the Columbia, for he would not allow 
himself to doubt of his welfwee, “T_always think you. arc well,” 
said jig and that F shal sce you agin, which Heaven, Xbope, wl 
grant.” ; 

‘He warmed him to be on his guard against any attempts to sur- 
prise the post, sugacsting the probability of armed hostility on the 
part of the Northwest Company, and expressing his indignation at 
the ungrateful xcturns made by that association. for his frank and 
open conduct, and advantageous overtures, “Were I om the spot” 
said he, “and had the mangement of afuirs, T would defy them all; 
but as its erenpthing depends upon you and your fiends aboot 
you. Our enterprise 18 grand, and deserees success, and I hope in 
God it will meet it. object was merely gain of money, I 
should say, think whether it is best to savo what we can, and abaridon 
the place; but the very idea is like a ager to my heart.” This 
oxtract is’ suilicient to show the spirit and the views which actuated 
‘Mr. Astor in this great undertaking. 

‘Week after week, and month after month clapsed, without any- 
thing to dispel the piuful inertitde that hg over every pat of 
this enterprise. ‘Though a man of resolute spirit, and not easily cast 
down, the dangers impending over this darling schome of his ambition 
had a sual cffect upon the spirits of Mr. Astor. He was sitting, 
one gloomy crening, by his window, revolving over the loss of the 
Tonquin, and the fete of her unfortunate crew, and fearing that 
some equally tragical calamity might heve befallen the adventurers 
across the mountains, when the erening newspaper was brought to 
him, The first paragraph that caught his eye announced the arrival 
of Mr. Stuart and his party at St. Louis, with intelligence that Mr. 
‘Hunt and his companions had effected their perilous expedition to 
the mouth of the Columbia. This was a gleam of sunshine that for 
a time dispelled every cloud, sad he now looked forward with san- 
guine hope to the accomplishment of all his plans. 
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CHAPTER LIT. 


‘Tre course of our narrative now takes us back to the regions 
beyond the mountains, to dispose of the parties that set out from 
Astoria, in company with Mr. Robert Stuart, and whom he eft on 
the banks of the Wailah-Wallah. Those parties, likewise, separated 
from ench other, shortly after his departure, proceeding 10 their 
respective destinations, but agroeiug to mect at the mouth of the 
‘Wilish-Wallah, about the beginning of June in the following year, 
with such peliries as they should have collected in the interior, 
so_as to convoy each oflier through the dangerous passes of the 
Columbia, 

Mr, David Stuart, ono of the partics, proceeded with his meu to 
the post already established by him, at the mouth of the Oakinagan ; 
having furnished this with goods und amnmunition, he procecded 
three handred miles up that river, where he established another 
post in a good trading neighbourhood. 

‘Mr. Clarke, another partner, conducted his little band up Lewis 
river, to the mouth of a small stream coming in from the north, to 
which the Canadians gave the name of Pavion. Horo ho found 
village or encampment of forty huts or teuts, covered with mats, and 
inhabited by Nez-pereée, or Pierced-nosed Indians, ax they are called 

the traders; but Chigunaish, as they are called by themselves, 

ey are a hardy, laborious, and somewhat knavish rece, who lead a 
precarious life; Ashing ond digging roots, during the summer and 
antamn; hunting the deer, on snow shoes, during the winter; and 
traversing the rocky mountains in the spring, to trade for buffalo 
skins with the hunting tribes of the Missouri. In these migrations 
they are liable to be waylaid aad attacked by the Blackfeet, and 
other warlike and predatory tribes, and driven back aoross the mout- 
tains, with the loss of their harses, and of mang of their comrades. 

A life of this uusettled and precarious kind is apt to render men 
selfish, and such Mr. Clarke fourd the inbabilants of this village, wlio 

re deficient in the usual hospitality of Indians, parting with every- 
thing with extreme reluctance, and showing no seusibility to any act 
of Kindness. At the time of his arrival, they were all occupied in 
catching and curing salmon. ‘The men were stout, robust, active, 
and good-looking, and the wromen handsomer than those of the tribes 
nearer to the coast. 

‘Tt was the plan of Mz, Clarke, to lay up bis boats here, and pro- 
eced by land to his place of destination, which was among the 
Spokan tribe of Indians, about a hundred and fifty miles distant, 
Hi acoordingly endeavoured to purchase horses for the joumey, but 
jn this he hed to contend with the sordid disposition of these people. 
‘They asked high prices for thcit horses, and wore so dificult to deal 
with, that Mfr. Clarke was detained soven days among them, before 
he could procare a sufficient mumber. During that time he was 
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annoyed by repeated pilferings, for which he could get no redress. 
‘The chief promised to recover the stolen articles, but failed to do so, 
alleging that the thieres wet to a distant tribe, and had made 
off with their booty. With this excuse Mr. Clarke was fain to con- 
tent himself, though he laid up in his heurt a bitter grudge against 
the whole picreed-nosed race, which it will be found he took oecasion 
subsequently to gratify in a signal manner. 

Having made arraugemenis for his departure, Mr. Clarke laid wy 
his barge and canoes in a sheltered plice, on tho banks of a six 
bay, overgrown with shrubs and willows, confiding them to the care of 
the Nez-hered chief, who, on being promised an ample compensation, 
engaged to have a guardian eye upon them; then mounting his steed, 
and putting Thinself at the lead of his litte earavan, he shook the 
dust off his fect as he turued his back upon this villago of roguos 
and hard dealers. We shall not follow him minutely in his journey ; 
which Jay af times over stecp and rocky hills, and among ergs an 
procipices ; at other times over vast naked zd sunburnt plains, 
abounding with rattlesnakes, in traversing which, both men a 
horses suflered intoicrably from heat aul thiest. ‘The place on whieh 
he fixed for tradiug post was a fine point of land at the junction of 
the Pointed Heart nud Spoken rivers. His establishment was in 
tended to compete with a tradiug-post of the North-west Company, 
situated nt no great distance, nud to rival it in the trade with the 
Spokan Indians; "as well us with the Cootonais «nd Flatheads. In this 

ighbourhood. we shall leave him for tho present. 

ir. M'Kenzie, who conducted the third party from the Wallah- 
Wallah, navigated for several days up the south branch of the Co- 
Tumbia, named the Caméenum by the natives, but commonly called 
‘Lewis river, in honour of the first explorer. Wandering hands of 
‘Yarions tribes were seen along this river, fravclling in various diree- 
tions ; for the Indios senerally are restless roving beings, continually 
intent on enterprises of war, traftic, and hunting. Some of these 
peels were driving large gangs of horses, as if to a distant, market. 
ving arrived at the mouth of the Shuhaptam, he ascended some 
distance up that river, aad established his trading post upon its 
banks. This appeared to he a great thoroughfare for the tribes from. 
the neighbourhood of the falls of tho Columbia, in their cxpoditions 
to make war upon the tribes of the Rocky mowuteins; to hunt 
buffalo on the plains beyond, or to traffic for roats and huilulo robes. 
Tt was the season of migration, and the Indians from various distant 
parts were passing and ropassing in great numbers. 

‘Mr. M'Keuzie ‘now detachod u smal) band, under the conduct of 
Mr. John Reed, to visit the caches made by Mr. Hunt a! the Caldron 
Linn, and to bring the contents to his post ; as he depended, in some 
measure, on them for his supplics of goods’ and ammunition, They 
had not been gon 2 week, when two Indxms arrived of the Pallata- 
yulla tribe, who live upon a river of the same name. ‘These com- 
municated the unwelcome intelligence that the caches lad been 
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robbed. They said thst some of their tribe had, in the course of the 

receding spring, been across the mountains, which separated them 
Eom Snake rives, and had traded horses with the Snakes fu exchange 
for blankets, robes, and ‘of various descriptions. These articles 
the Snakes had procured from eaches to which tley were guided by 
some white men who resided muong them, and who afterwards aceom~ 
panied them across the Rocky mountains. This intelligence was 
extremely perplexing to Mr. M‘Kenzie, but the truth of part of it 
was confirmed by the two Indians, who brought them aa English 
saddle and bridle, which was recognised as having belonged to Mr. 
Crooks. ‘The perfidy of the white mcu who revealed the secret of 
the caches, was, however, perfectly inexplicahle. We shall presently 
account for it, in narrating the expedition of Mr. Reed. 

"That worthy Hibernian proceeded on his mission with his usual 
alecrity. His forlorn travels of the preceding winter had made him 
acquainted with the topography of the country, and he reached Snake 
river without nny material dificulty. Here, in an encarspment of the 
natives, he met with six white men, wanderers from the main expedi- 
tion of Mr, Hunt, who, after having had their respective shares of ad- 
ventures and mishaps, had fortunately come together at this place. 
Three of these men were Tureottc, La Chappelle, and Francis Lan- 
a: the three Canadian voyagours who, it may be recollected, had. 

ir. Crooks in Febronry, in the neighbourhood of Snake river, 
being dismayed by the increasing hardships of the journos, nd fear- 
fal of perishing of hunger. had returned to'a Suake eneamp- 
ment, wherv they passed the residue of the winter, 

Early in the spring, being utterly destitute, and in great extremity, 
and baying worn out the hospitality of the Snokes, they determined 
to avail themselves of the buried treasures within their knowledge. 
They accordingly informed the Snike chieftains that they know 
where a great quantity of had been left in caches, enough to 
enrich tho whole tribe; offered to conduct them to the place, on. 
condition of being rewarded with horses and provisions, The chief- 
‘tains pledged their faith and honour as great: men and Snakes, and, 
the three Canadians conducted them to the place of deposit af the 
Caldron Linn. This is the way that the savages got knowledge of 
the caches, and not by following the tracks of wolves, as Mr, Stuart 
had supposed. Never did moun diggcrs tun up & miser’s hoard 
with more eager delight, than did the savages lay open the treasures 
of the caches. Blankets and robes, brass trinkets and blue beads 
were drawn forth with chuckling exultation, and long strips of searlet 
eloth produced yells of ecstasy. 

‘he rifling of the caches effected a change in the fortanes and 
deportment of the whole party. The Snakes were better clad and 
equipped than ever were Suakes before, and fhe three Canadians, 
suddenly finding themselves with horsc to ride and weapon to wenr, 
were, like beggars upon horseback, ready to ride on any wild seamper. 
An opportunity soon presented. ‘The Saakes determined on a hunt- 
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ing match on the buffalo prairies, to lay in a supply of beef, that they 
anit live ox pleats, zs eeame’ men of thar smproved condition, 
‘The three newly mownted covalicrs must fain accompany theut. They 
all traversed the Rocky mountains in safety, desceuded to the head 
waters of the Missouri, md made great {wvoe among the buffaloes. 

Their hunting camp was full of meat; they were gorging them- 
selves like true indians, with preseut pleuty, and drying and iorking 
great quantities for witcr’s supply. In the midst of their revelry and 
food checs, the camp was surprised by the Blackfect. Scvoral of 
fhe Snakes were slain on the spot; the residue, with their three 
Crnadian allies, fled to the mouniains, stripped of horses, buifulo 
meat—everything; and mado their way back to the old cuctmpment 
on Snake river, poorer than ever, but esteeming themselves fortunate 
in having escaped with their lives. They had not becn long there 
when the Canadians were cheered by the’ sight of » companion in 
misfortune, Dubrenil, the poor vorageur who had left: Mr. Crooks in 
March, being too much exausted to keep on with him, Not long 
afterwards, three other straggling members of the main expedition 
made their appeavanee. ‘These were Carson, St, Michael, and Pie 
Delaunay, tliree of the trappers who, in company with Pierre Detay 
had been left wong the mountains by Mr. Hunt, to trap heaver, in 
the preceding month of September. ‘They had departed from the 
main body well armed and provided, with horses to ridc, rnd horses 
to catry the peltries thoy were to collet, They came wandering into 
‘the Snake camp as ragged and destitute as their predecessors. It 
appears that they had finished their trapping, and were making their 
way in the spring to the Missouri, whca they were met and attacked 
by'a powerful band of the all-pervadiug Crows. ‘They made a des- 
perate resistance, and killed seven of the savages, but were over- 
powered by numbers. Pierre Detayé was slain, the rest were robbed 
of horses and effects, and obliged to turn back, when they fell in with 
their old companions, as already mentioned. 

We should observe, that at the heels of Pierre Delaunay came 
draggling an Indian wife, whom he had picked up in his wanderings ; 
having grown weary of colbacy among tho savages. 

"The whole sevea of this forlom fateraity of adventurers, thus 
accidentally congregated on banks of the Suake river, were making 
arrangements ouice mote to cross the mountains, when some Tndian 
scouts brought word of the approach of the little band headed by 
Tob Reed. 

The latter, having heard the several stories of these wanderers, 
took then all into his party, and sct_ out for the Caldron Linn, to 
cloar out two or three of the caches which bad not beca revealed to 
the Indians. 

At that place he met with Robinson, the Kentucky veteran, who, 
with his two comrades, Rezner and Hoback, had remained there 
when Mr. Start went on. This adventurous trio had been trapping 
Thigher up the river, but Robinson had come down in a canoe, to 
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awnit the expected arrival of the party, and obtain horses and equip- 
ments. He told Reed the story of the robbery of his party by the 
Arapshays, but it differed, in’some particulars, from the account 
given by him to Mr. Stuart. In that, he had represented Cass 0s 
Fiaving shamefully doserted his companions in thei extremity, carry. 
ing off with hin 2 horse; in the one now given, he spoke of him as 
having beeu killed in the affray with the Arapaluys. “This disere- 
paney, of which, of course, Reed could have had no knowledge ut the 
time, occurred, with other circumstances, to ozcasion afterwards 
some mysterious speculations and dark surmises us to the real fate of 
Cass; But as no substantial grounds were ever adduced for them, we 
forhcar to throw any deeper shades into this story of sufferings in 
the wilderness. 

‘Mrz. Reed having gathored the remainder of the goods from the 
caches, put himself at the head of his party, now angmented by the 
seven mon thus casually picked up, and the aquaw of Pierre Detatnay, 
and made his way successfully to M‘Kenzie’s post, on the waters of 
the Shalaptan, 


CHAPTER LI. 


Arter the departure of the different detachments, or brigades, as 
they are called by the fur traders, the Beaver prepared for her voyage 
along tho coast, and her visit to the Russian establishment, at New 
“Archangel, where slio was to carry supplies. Ithad been determined, 
iu the council of partners at Astoria, that Mr. Hunt should embark 
in this vessel, for the purpose of acquainting himself with the coast. 
ing trade, and of making arrangements with the commander of the 
‘Russian post, and that he should be re-landed in October, at: Astoria, 
by the Beaver, on hor way to the Sandwich Islands and Canton, 

‘The Beaver put to sca in the month of August. Her departure, 
and that of the various brigades, left the little fortress of Astoria but 
slightly garrisoned. ‘This was soon porccived by some of the Indian 
‘tribes, and the consequence was, increased insolence of deportment, 
and a disposition to hostility. It was now the fishing season, when 
the tribes trom the northern coast drew into the neighbourhood of 
the Columbia, ‘These were warlike and perfidious in their disposi- 
tions, and noted for their attempts to surprise trading ships. Among 
them were numbers of the Newectecs, the ferocious tribe: that 
massacred the crew of the Tonquin. 

Great precautions, therefore, were taken at the factory to guard 
against surprise, while (hese dangerous intruders were in the vicinity. 
Galleries were constructed inside of the pallisades; the bastions were 
heightened, and sentinels were posted day and night. Fortunately, 
the Chinooks and other tribes resident in the vicinity manifested the 
most pacific disposition. Old Comcomly, who held sway over them, 
‘was a shrowd calculator. He was aware of the advantages of having 
the whites as neighbours and allics, and of the consequenoe derive 
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to himself and his people from acting aa intermediate traders bet ween 
‘them and the distant tribes. He had, therefore, by this time, become 
a firm friend of the Astorians, and formed a kind of barrier between. 
tise ea he owt intents Fn fhe oat args keith 

summer away without any of the hostilities 
that had been Srkended te Newslog, aed bier dangerous 
visitors to the neighbourhood, finished their fishing and retuned 
home, snd the inmates of the factory once more felt securc from 
at 

It now became necessary to guard against other evils. The scason 
of goarelty arrived, Te a oe Cetabee, ad lasts until the 
end of January. f the support of the garrison, the 
shallop was employed to forage about the shores of the river, A 
number of the men, also, under the command of some of the clerk», 
wore sent to quarter themselves on the banks of the Wollamut: (the 
Multnomah of Lewis and Clarke) a fine river which disemhogues into 
‘the Columbia, about sixty miles above Astoria. The country border. 
ing ‘on the river is finely diversilied with prairics and hills, aud forests 
of oak, ash, maple, and cedar. It abounded at that time with elk aud 
deer, and the streams were well stocked with beaver. Here the 
party, altcr supplying their own wants, were enabled to pack up 
quantities of dried meat, and send it by canoes, to Astoria. 

The month of Octobor clapsed without the return of the Beaver. 
November, December, Jamuars, passed away, and still nothing was 
seen or heard of her.” Gloomy apprebensions uow began to be enter. 
tained: she inight lave been wrecked in the course of her cousting 
Voyuge, or surprised, like the Tonquin, by some of the treacherous 
tribes of the north, 

‘No one indulged more in these apprebcusions than M‘Dougal, who 
had now the ebarge of the establishmiont, He no Jonger evinced the 
bustling coutidence and buoyancy which once characterized him. 
Command seemed to have lost its charms for him, or rather, he gave 
way to the most abject despondency, fiug the whole enterprise, 
seaming every untoward cieumstace, foreboding uothing bul 
evil. 


While in this moody state, ko was surprised, ou the 26th of Jam:- 
ary, by the sudden sppearance of M‘Kenzic, wayworn and weather- 
beaten by a long wintry journcy from his post on tho Shubaptou, 
and with a face the very frontispiece for a volume of uusforiuuc. 
‘M'Kenzio had been heartily disgusted and disappointed at his post. 
Tt was in the midst of the yrs, a powerfel and warlike nation 
divided into many tribes, under different chiefs, who possessed innu- 
merable horses, but not having tumed their aticntion to beaver trap- 
ping, had uo fars to offer. According to M‘Kenic, they were but a 
“ rascally tribe ;” from which we may infer that they were prone to 
consult their own interests, more than comported with the interests 
of a greedy Indian trader. ; 

Game being scarce, he was obliged to rely for the most part ow 
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horseflesh for subsistence, and the Indians discovering his necessities, 
adopted a poticy usnat in civilized trade, and raised the price of 
‘hormes to an exorbitunt rate, knowing that he and his men must eat 
or dic, In this way, the goods he had brought to trade for beaver 
skins, wore likely to be bartered for horseffesh, and all the prodreds 
devoured upon the spot. 

Tie had despatched trappers in various directions, but the country 
arvund didnot ofer more beaver than his ewn ation. Tnthisemen 

suey he began to thi douing his unprofitable post, sending 
f ode torde posts of Clarke and David Stanrt, wip boul moke 
Detter nse of them, as they were in a beaver country, and 
returning with his party to Astoria, to seek some better destination. 
‘With this view he repaired to the post of Mr. Clarke, to hold a con- 
sultation. While the two partners were in conference in Mr, Clarke's 
wigwam, an unexpected visitor came bustling upon them. 

‘This was Mr, John George M‘Tavish, a partuer of the North-west 
Company, who had charge of the rival trading posts established in 
that neighbourhood. Mr. M‘Tavish was the delighted messenger of 
bad news. He had been to lake Winnipeg, whore he received an 
express from Canada, containing the declaration of war, and Presi- 
dent Madison’s proctumation, which he handed with the most officious 
complaisance to Messrs. Clarke and M‘Kenzie. He moreover 
them, that he had received a fresh supply of goods from the north-west 
pots the other side of the Rocky mountains, and was prepared 

for vigorous opposition to the establishments of the American com- 

pany. He onpped the climax of this obliging, but belligerent intelli- 

gence, by informing them that the armed ship, Isaac Todd, was to be 

at the mouth of the Columbia ahout the beginning of March, to get 

pose of the trade of the river, and thet he was orderod to join 
there at that time. 

‘The xeccipt of this nows determined M‘Keuzie. He immediately 
returned to the Shahaptan, broke up his cstublishment, deposited his 
‘goods in cache, and hastened, with ail his people, to Astoria, 

‘The intelligence thus brought, compleicd the dismay of M‘Dougal, 
and seemed to prodace a complete confusion of mind, He held 
council of war with Mackenzie, at which some of the clerks were 
present, but of course had no votes. They gave up al) hope of main- 
taining their post at Astoria. ‘The Beaver had probably been lost ; 
‘they could receive no aid from the United Statics, as all the ports 
would be blockaded. From England nothing could be expected but 
hostility. It was determined, therefore, to abandon the establish- 
ment in the course of the following spriug, and return across the 
Rocky mountains. 

Tn pursuance of the resolution, they suxpended all trade with the 
nafies, except for provisions having already more petries than they 
could carry sway, and having need of all goods for the clothing 
and subsistence of their people during the remade: of their sojourn, 
and on their journey across the mountains, This intention of aban- 
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dening Astoria was, however, kept secret from the men, lest th 
ns at once give up all labour, and become restless and inswhordi- 
nate. 


In the meantime, M‘Kenzie act off for his post at the Shahaptan, 
to get his goods from the caches, and buy horses and provisions with 
them for the caravan, across the mountains. He was charged with 
aospatches from M‘Dougal to Messrs. Stuart aud Clarke, apprising 
‘them of the intended migration, that they might make timely pre- 

erations. 

Peer Kenzie was apcompanied by two of the clesks, Mr. John Reed, 
the Trishman, and Mr. Alfred Seton, of New York. They embarked 
in two canoes, manned by seventeen men, and ascended the river 
without auy incident of importance, until they arrived in the eventful 
neighbonrhood of the rapids. ‘They made the portage of the nurrows 
and the fulls early in the afterioon, and having partaken of a scanty 
moal, had now a long evening on their hands. 

‘On tho opposite side of the river lay the village of Wish-rem, of 
freebooting renown. Here lived the savages who had robhed and 
maltreated Reed, when bearing his tin box of despatches. Tt was 
known that the’ritle of which he was despoiled, was retained 0s a 
trophy at the village. M‘Keusic offered to cross the river, and 
demand the rifle, if any one would accompany him. It was a’ haire 
trained projeet, for these villages were noted for he ruffan character 
of their inaifants; yet two volunteers promplly steed forward 
‘Alfred Seton, the eles, and Joe de la Fieve, the cook. ‘The trio 
s00n reached the opposite sido of the river. On landing, they f 
primed their rifles and pistols. A path winding for about » hun 
aida among rocks and ergs, li tothe wllage.- No notice scomed 

9 be taken oftheir spproach. Not a solitary being, man, woman, ct 

hil, greeted them. ‘he very dogs, those ncey pests of an Indian 
town, Kept alleoe, | On entering the ila, a bay made bis appcst- 
ance, and pointed to a house of larger dimensions than the rest. 
‘They had to stoop to enter it; as scon as they had passed the thresh 
‘old, the marrow passage bohind them waa filed up by a sudden rush 
of indians, who hnd before kept out of sight. 

‘M'Kenzic and his companions found themselves in a rude chamber 
of about tmenty- Ae fet long, and twenty wide, A bright fre was 
blazing at one end, near which sat the chief, about sixty years old. 
A large number of Indians, wrapped in buffalo robes, were squatted 
in rows, throe deep, forming s somicirele round three sides of the 
room. ‘A single glance around sufficed to show them the grim nnd 
dangerous assemblage into which they had intraded, and that all 
retrest was cut off by the mass which up the entrance. 

The chief pointed to the vacant side of the room opposite to the 
door, and motioned for them to take their seats. They complied. 
‘A dead pause ensued, The grim warriors around sat like statuess 
‘each muffled in his robe, with his fleree eyes bent on the intraders. 
The latter felt they were in a perilous predicament, 
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« Keep your eyes on the chief, while I am addressing him,” said 

MKenze to his ‘companions. “Should he give any siguto his band, 
shoot him, and make for the door.” 
., MKenzie advanced, and offered the pipe of peace to tho chief, but 
i was reused Ho hen made a regular speech, expliing the 
object of their visit, and proposing to give in exchange ile, 
two blankets, an axe, some beads, st aac, 

‘When he bad done, the chief roso, began to address him in a low 
voice, but soon became loud and violent, and ended by working him- 
self up into furious passion. He upbraided the white meu for their 
sordid conduct in passing and repassing through their neighbourhood, 
without giving them a bl or any other article of goods, merel: 
because ey iad no fare to barter in cx ge; aud he alluded with 
monaces of vengeance, to the death of the Indian killed by the whites 
in the skirmish at the falls. 

‘Matters were verging to a crisis, It was evident the surrounding 
savages were only ailing a signal from the chief fo spring ‘upon, 
ihelr pes, MKenzic and is eompanions ad gradmally ise x 
their feet during the speech, and cht their rifles to a hori- 
zontal position, the barrels resting in their left hands; the muzzlo of 

ie’s Bleve was within feet of the speaker’s heart, 
‘They cocked their rifles; the click of the locks fora moment suffused 
‘the dark check of the savage, and thro was a pause. They coolly, 
but promptly udvanoed to the door; the Indians fell back ‘in awe, 
and suffered them to Biss. ‘The sun was just setting as they emerged 
from this dangerous den. They took the precaution to keep along 
the tops of tho rocks as much as possible on their way back to the 
canoe, and reached their camp in safcty, congratulating themselves 
on their escape, and feeling no desire to make a st visit to the 
grim warriors of Wish-ram, 

M ‘Kenzie aud his party resumed their journey the next morning, 
At some distance above the falls of the Columbia, they observed two 
bark eances, filled with white men, coming down the river, to the full 
chant of a set of Canadian voyagcwrs. "A parley ensued. It was 
a detachment of northwesters, undcr the command of Mr. John 
George M'Tavish, bound, full of song and spirit, to the mouth of the 
Columbia, to await the arrival of the Isaac L 

M‘Keuzie and M‘avish came to a halt, and, landing, eneamped 

ther for the night. ‘The voyageurs of either party huilod cach 
other as brothors, and old comrades, and they mingled together as if 
‘united by oue common interest, instead of belonging to rival com- 
panies, and trading under hostile flags. 

Jn the morning they proceded on their diferent mays, in style 
corresponding to their different fortunes : the oue toiling painfully 

inst the stream, the other ing down gaily with the current. 

‘M‘Kenzie arrived safely at his yost on the Shakaptan, but, 
found, to his chagrin, that his caches had discovered and rifled 
by the Indians, ve was 2 dilemma, for, oa the stolen goods ho 
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had depended to purchase horses of the Indians. He scnt ont men 
in all directions to endeavour to discover the thieves, and despatched 
‘Mr. Reed to the posts of Messrs. Clarke and David Stuart, with the 
letters of Mr. M’ L, 

‘The resolution announced in these letters, to break up and depart 
from Astoria, was condemned by both Clarke and Stuart, Thess 
two gentlemen had been very successful at their posts, and con 
sidered it rash and pusillanimous to abandon, on the first difficulty, 
an enterprise of auch great cost and ample promise, ‘They made 10 
arrangements, therefore, for leaving the country, but acted with a 
view to the maintenance of their new and prosperous establishments, 

‘The regular time approached, when the partners of the interior 
posts were to rendezvous at the mouth of thc Wallah-Wallah, on 
their way to Astoria, with the peltries they had collected, Mr. 
ea sovordingly pened all Be fas ou {vouty cight horses, and, 
leaving a clerk and four mon to take charge of the post, departed on 
the oath of May with the residue of his force. : 

On the 30th, he arrived at the confluence of the Pavion and Lewis 
rivers, where he had left his barge and canoes, iz tho guardianship of 
the old Piereed-nose chicftain. "That diguitary had acquitted himself 
more faithfully of his charge than Mr. Clarke bad expected, and the 
‘canoes were found in very tolerable order. Some repairs were noces- 

7, oud, while they were aking, the party encamped close by the 
village. Having had repeated and vexatious proofs of the pilferi 
propensities of this tribe during his former visit, Mz. Clarke ordered 
that 2 wary eye shonld be kept upon them. 

He was a tall, goodlooking man, and somewhat given to pom 
and circumstance, which made him an object of note in the eyes 


the wondering savages. He was stately, too, in his appointmenis, 
and had a silver goblet or drinking cup, oat of which hevwould rink 
with a magnificent air, and then lock’ it up in alarge garde vin, 


which accompanied him in his travels, and stood in his tent. This 
let had originally been sent as a present from Mr. Astor to Mr, 

‘Kay, the partner who had unfortunately been blown up in the 
Fonquin. As it reached Astoria ofter the departure of that gentle- 
man, had remained in oeibeees ion of Mr. cae Sh of 

‘Iver goblet was too glittering a prize not to catch the eye of a 
Picreed-nose.. It was like the shiniug tin ease of John Reed,” Such 
a wonder had never been seen in land before. The Indians 
talked about it to one another. They marked the care with which it 
was deposited in the garde vin, like a relic in its shrine, and con- 
cluded thet it must be'a “great medicine.” ‘That night Mr. Clarke 
neglected to lock up his treasure; in the moming the sacred casket 
waa open—the precious relio gone! ; 

Clarke was now outrageous, All the past vexations that he had 
suffered from this pilfering ity rose to mind, and he threatened, 
that, unless the goblet were ‘returned, he would the 
thief ehould be eventually distover him. ‘The dy passed away, how- 
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ever, without the restoration of the cup, At night, sentinels were 
seoreily posted about the camp. With ail their vigilance, » Pieroed- 
nose contrived to get into the camp unperceived, and to load himself 
wit booty; and it was only on his retreat that he was discovered, 
and taken, 

‘At daybreak, the culprit was brought to triel, and promptly con- 
vvieted, "He stood fin sli Papin spoliations of the camp, 
the precious goblet among the mumber, aod Br. Clarke passed sen- 
tence of death upon him, 

A gibhet was accordingly constructed of oars; the chief of the 
‘illage end his people were sssembled, and the eulpt was produced, 
with his legs and arms pinioned. Clarke then made an harangue. He 
reminded the tribe of the benefits he had bestowed upon them 
during his former visit, and the many thefts and other misdeeds 
which he had overlooked. ‘The prisoner, especially, had always been 
peculiarly well treated by the white men, but had repeatedly been 
guilty of pilfering. He was to be punished for his own misdeeds, 
and as a warning to his tribe. é 

‘The Indians now gathered round Mr. Clarke, and interceded for 
the culprit. They were willing he should be punished severely, but 
implored that his life might be spared. The companions, too, of Mr. 
Clarke considered the scnience too severe, and advised him to 
mitigate it; but he was inexorable. He was not naturally a stern 
or cruel man; but from bis boyhood he had lived in the Indian 
country among Indian traders, and held the life of a savage extremely 
gheap ‘He was, moreover, a firm believer in the doctrine of in- 


tion. 
‘Farnham, a clerk, a tall “ Green-mountain boy” from Vermont, who 
ta Tex eed of tl td near,“ Sig en 
fren, and the poor Picreod noga, wealsting, srapeting and octeam 
Er'tho most. {ightiul mauncr, was lnuschcd ‘nto’ eternity. ‘The 
Indians stood round, gazing in silence and mmte. awe, but mede no 
attempt to oppose the execution, nor taatied. ang emotion whan it 
was over. They locked up their feelings within their bovoms until 
tn opportunity should artive to gralily them with a bloody act of 
vengeance. 

D say nothing of the needless severity of this oct, its impolicy 
‘vas plarogly chvious. Mr. M‘Tean and ‘tace men were to telah 
to the post with the horses, their loads having been transferred. to 
the caboes, "They would have to. pass through a tract of country 
infested by this tribe, who were all horsemen aud hard riders, and 
aight parsus them to take ¥ for the death of their comrade. 
Mean, however, was a resolute fellow, and made light of all 
dangers. He and his three men were present at the execution, and 
set-off 86 goon 98 life was extinct in the victim; but, to us6 the 
‘words of one of their comrades, “they did not let the grass grow 
under the heels of their horses, a5 they elattered out of the Pistoed- 
nose country,” and were glad to find Themselves in safety af the post. 
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‘Myr. Clarke and his party embarked about the same time in their 
ganoes, and carly on the ing day reached the mouth of the 
Wallah-Wallab, where they found Messrs. Stuart and M‘Kenzie 
awaiting them; the latter having recovered part of the goods stolen 
from his cache, Clarke info them of the signal puiishment he 
had inflicted on the Picrecd-nose, evidently expecting to excite their 
admiration by such a hardy act’ of justice, performed in the very 
midst of the Indian country, but was mortified at finding it strongly 
censured as inhuman, unnecessary, and likely to provoke hostilities. 

‘The partics thus united, formed a squadron of two boats aud six 
canoes, with which they performed their yoyage in safety down the 
Fiver, and arrived at Astoria on the 12th of Jeane, bringing with thera 
Rieu ton days preroeal the brigade which had been quartered 

yut ten days previously, igade which 
fon the banks of the Wollasat, had afrived with numerous packs of 
Weaver, the result of afew months’ sojourn on thut river, ‘These 
‘were the first fruits of the onterprise, gathered by men as yot mero 
strangers in the land; but they were such as to give substantial 
frou for sanguine anticipations of profit, when the country should 
more completely explored, and the trade established. 


CHAPTER LIV, 


‘Tur partners found Mr, MDougal in all the bustle of preparation; 
having about nine days’ previously announced at the factory his 
intention of breaking w & establishment, and fixed upon the ist 
SO dor ca ie ie eae Moses. Beast an Os folt 

ed at 80 a step, without wait 
for ther oneurence, when be mast bore known that. their rival 
could not be far distant. 

Indeed the whole conduct of Mr. MDougal was such as to awaken 
strong doubts of his loyal devotion to the cause. His old sympathies 
with the Northwest Company seemed to have reviv Tie had 
received M“favish and his party with uncalled-for hospitality, as 
though they were friends and allies, instesd of being # party of 
observation, come to reconnoitre the state of affairs at Astoria, and 
to awnif the arrival of «hostile ship. Hud they been left to them- 
selves, they would have been starved off for want of provisions, or 
driven away by the Chinooks, who only wanted a signal from the 
factory fo treat them as intruders and enemies. M‘Dougel, on the 
contrary, had supplied them from the stores of the garrison, and had 
gained them the favour of the Indians, by treating them as friends. 

Having set his mind fixedly on the project of breaking up the 
establishisent at Astoria, in the current year, M‘Dougal was sorely 
disappointed at finding that Messrs. Stuart and Clarke had omitte 
to comply with his request to purchase horses and provisions for the 
caravan, across the mountains. It was now too to make ths 
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necessary preparations in time for traversing the mountains before 
inter, aad The project had to be 

Jn the meantime, the nou-arrival of the somel ship, and the 
apprehensions entertained of the loss of the Beaver, aid of Mr. 
Hout, had thelr eect upon the minds of Messrs. Smart and Cie, 

ey 0 listen to the desponding representations a! jou; 
seconded by M'Kenzie, who inveighed egainst their situation as 
desperate and forlorn; left to shift for themselves, or perish upon @ 
barbarous coast; neglected by those who sent them there, and 
threatened with dangers of every Kind, In this way they were 
‘brought to consent to the plan of abandoning the country in the 
ensuing year. 

‘About this time M‘Tavish applied at the factory to purchase a 
small supply of goods wherewith to trade his way back {o his post 
on the upper waters of the Columbia, having waited in vain for the 
arrival of the Isaac Todd. His request brought on a consultation 
among the partners. MDougal urged that it should be complied 
ith He farthermore proposed, that they should. give up 10 
‘M-Tavish, for a proper consideration, the post on the Spoken, and 
all its dependencies, as they had not suficient on hand to 
supply that past themselves, and to keep up a competition with the 

a e 


west Company, in the trade wi neighbouring Indians, 
‘This last representation has since been roved incorrect, “By inven” 
tories, it appears that their stock in for the supply of the 
interior posts, was superior to that of the North-west Company; s0 
that they had nothing to fear from competition. 
‘Through the influence of Messrs. M‘Dougal and M‘Kenzie, this 
ost was adopted, end was promptly ancepted, by MTirish, 
the merchandise sold to him, amounted to eight hundred and fifty. 
eight dollars, to be paid for in the following spring, in horses, or in 
any other manner most acceptable to the partners at that period. 
ia agreement, being concluded, tbe partners. formed thelr plans 
for the year that they would yet have to pass in the country. Their 
‘objects were, chiefly, present subsistence, and the purchase of horses 
for the contemplated journey, though they were likewise to collect as 
amuch peltries ‘as their diminished means wouldeommand. Accord- 
ingly, it was arranged, that David Stuart should return to his former 
post on the O: yan, and Mr. Clarke should make his sojourn 
among the Flatheads. “John Reed, the sturdy Hibernian, was to 
underiake the Snake river country, accompanied hy Pierre Dorion 
and Pierre Delsunsy, as hunters, and Francis Landry, Joan Baptiste 
thapelle, 


ageurs. 

‘Astoria, however, wes the post about which they felt the srcatest 
solicitude, and on which they all more or less depended. ‘The main 
tenanoe of this in safety throughout the coming year, was, therefore, 
their grand consideration. Mr. M‘Dougal was to continue in com- 
Tuand of it, with a party of forty men. ‘They would have to depend 
Giiefly upon the neighbouring savages for their subsistence. These, 
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at present were friendly, bat it-was to be feared that, when they 
\d discover the exi of the post, and its real weakness, 
thee they, might proceed to eatiitce; or, at any rate, might cease to 
ir usual supplies, It was important, therefore, to. render 
the place as independent ax possible, of the surrounding tribes for 
its support; and it-was accordingly resolved that M‘Kenzie, with 
four hunters, and eight common men, should winter in the abundant 
country of the Wollamnt, from whence they might be enabled to 
furnish a constant supply of to Astoria. 
‘As there was too great @ proportion Gt desks for the number of 
wrivates in the service, the engagements of three of them, Ross Cox, 
88, aud M‘Lellan, were surrendered to them, and they immediately 
cnrolled themselves in the service of the Norti-west Company; glad, 
no doubt, to escape from what they considered a sinking ship. 
wing made all these trangonents, the # four p ere, of the Tat 
of oti signed a formal manifesto, st the alarming state of their 
affairs, from the non arrival of the anz ship, and the absence and 
april lo lose of the Beaver, their want of goods, thoir despair 
further supply, their ignorance of the coast, and 
their dnppntnes 33 tothe interior trade, which they pronounced 
to the expenses incurred, and etent to stand and agxiut 
fhe powerful opposition of the ‘North-weet Cosapany. 
6th article of the gompany’s tgreement, they were ree 





= abandon this und and dissolve the concern, if, before the 
period of five years, it ‘be found unprofitable ; they 2 now for. 
aly ensonncod ht inter too 00 onthe Lt day of June, of 


ear, unless in the interim the ee moa tie ee 
=e eat read supplies from Mr. Astor, or the stockbolders, with 
cont at 


by private letters of similar in, import, 
bod Zoe eateuen to to Mt ry who on the 5th of Jaly. 
He engaged to forward the despatches to Mr. Astor, by the usual 
‘winter express seut overland by the North-west. Company. 
we manifesto was signed with great reluctance by Mesirs, Clarke 
‘D. Stuart, whose experience by no means justified the dis- 
account given in it, of the internal trade, and who con- 
‘dere 1 main difficulties of ex; aL ‘anknown and a 
country, aud of ascertaining the best and trapping gro 
in a great measure overcome. were overruled, however, gird 
ges tees af. ‘M*Dongal and M4 ‘Renin who, lang reecled 
mal the enterprise, were desirous of ‘as strong 
sees possible to excuse their conduct to Mr. Astor aud to the 
wor 


CHAPTER LV. 
‘Wane difficulties and disasters had been geihering sbout the 


infsat seltieneat of Astoria, the mid of its projextor 5 Mew York 
was a prey to great anxiety. The ship Lark, despatched by him 
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with supplies for the cstublishment, sailed on the 6th of March, 
2813, Within a forinight afterwards be receved intligenee which 
justified all his apprehasions of hostility on the part of the British, 
‘The North-west Company had made a second memorial to that 
government, representing “Astoria as an American establishment, 
stating the vast scope of its contemplated operations, magnifying the 
strength of its fortifications, and expressing their fears that, unless 
rushed inthe bud it woul effect tie dowafal! af their trade. 
luenced by these re ions, the Brit ent or- 
alnunced by these rosette Dri grretuent oy 
ship, Iaaac Todd, which wus ready to sail with men and svunitions 
for forming & new establishment. ‘They were to proceed together to 
the mouth of the Columbia, capture or destroy whatever American 
fortress they should find there, and plant the British flag on its 


ruins. 

Taformed of these movements, Mr. Astor lost no time in addressing 
a second letter to the secretary of state, communicating this intelli- 
gence, and requesting that it might be Inid before the president; as 
no notice, however, had been taken of lis previous letter, he con- 
‘tented himself with this simple communication, and made no farther 
application for aid. 

Awakened now to the danger that menaced the establishment at 
Astoria, and aware of the importanoe of protecting this foothold of 
‘Americun commerce and empire an the shores of the Pacific, the 
government determined to send the frigute Adams, Captai 
upon this service. On hearing of this determination, Mr. 
immediately proceeded to fit out v ship called the Enterprise, to sail 
in company with the Adams, freighted with additional supplies and 
reinforcements for Astoria. 

‘About the middle of June, while in the midst of these prepara- 
tions, Mr. Astor received s letter from Mr. RB. Stuart, dated St. Louis, 
May Ist, confirming the intelligence already received through the 
public newspapera, of his safe revurn, and of The arrival of Mr Hunt 
Fd his party Astoria and giving the most flattering accounts of 

ie prosperit ‘the enterprisc. 

so deep ad been the anxiety of Mr. Astor for the snocess of this 
great object of his ambition, that this gleam of good news was 
almost overpowering. “I: felt ready,” said he, “to fall upon my 
Amnees in a transport of gratitude.” 

At the same time he heard that the Beaver had made good her 
voyage from New York to Colambia. This was additional ground af 
hope for the welfare of the little colony. ‘The ost, being thus 
reheved and strengthened with an American at its head, and a ship 
of war about to sail for its protection, the prospect for the futare 
scemed full of encouragement, and Mr. Astor proceeded with fresh 
vigour to fit out his merchant shi 

‘Uniortunately for Astoria, this bright gleam of sunshine was soon 
overclouded. Just as the Adama had received her complement of 
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msn, and the two vesscls were ready for sea, news came from Com- 
modore Chauney, commanding on lake Ontario, that a reinforcement, 
of seamen was wanted in that quarter. ‘Tho demand was urgent, 
the erew of the Adams was iiomediately transferred to that service, 
and the ship was laid up. 

‘This was 8 most timed and discouraging blow, but Mr. Astor 
would not yet allow himself to pause in his undertaking. He de- 
termined to send the Enterprise to sea alone, and let her take the 
chance of making her unprotected way across the ocean, Just at 
this time, however, a British force made its appearance off the Hook, 
and the port of New York was effectually blockaded. ‘To send a ship 
to sea, under these circumstances, would be to expose her to almost 
certain capture. The Enterprise was, therefore, unloaded and dis- 
wantled, and Mr. Astor was obliged’ to content himself with the 
hope that the Lark might reach Astoria in safety, and that aided by 
her supplies and by the good management of Mr. Hunt and his as- 
sociates, the little coloay might be able to maiutain itself until the 
return of peace. 


CHAPTER LVL 


‘We have hitherto had so mvch to relate of a gloomy and disastrous 
nature, that it is with a fecling of momentary relief we turn to 
something of a more Plessing complexion, and record the first, and 
inde ony nop  gh ife that took place in the infant settle- 
it of Astoria. 


ment be 
and of grat sheng pomewbel areguae ambition seddeny censored 
at, though somewl ambition, sa concelv 

the iden of sceking tho hand of one of the native Pinos, 
uughter of the one-eyed, potentate Comcomly, who héld sway over 
the fishing tribe of the Chinooks, and had long supplied the factory 
with smelis and sturgeons, ray 

Some accounts give rather a romantic origin to this affair, tracing 
it to the stormy night, when M‘Dougal, in the course of au exploring 
expedition, was driven by stress of weather, to seck shelter ia the 
royal abode of Comcomly, ‘Then and there he was first struck with 
the charms of this piscatory princess, as she exerted herself to entor- 
tain her father’s guest. ; : 

‘The “journal of Astoria,” however, which was kept under his own 
eye, records this union as a bij state alliance, and great stroke of 

icy. The factory had to in & great measure, on the 
Ghindoks for provisions, ‘They were at present friendly, but it was 
to be feared they would prove otherwise, should they discover the 
‘weakness and the exigencies of the post, and the intention to leave 
the country, ‘This alliance, therefore, would infaliy rivet Com- 
comly to the interests of the Astorians, and with him the poweaful 
tribe of the Chinooks. Be this as it may, and it is hard to fathom 
the real policy of governors and princes, M"Dongal despatched two. 
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of the clerks as ambassadors inary, to wait upon thé one- 
eyed chieftain, and make overlures for the hand of his daughter. 

‘The Chinooks, though not a very refined nation, have notions of 
matrimonial arrangements that would not disgrace the most refinod 
sticklers for settlements and pin money. The suitor repairs not to 
the bower of his mistress, but to her father’s lodge, and throws down 
4 present at his fect. His wishes are then disclosed by some discrect 
friend employed by him for the purpose. If the suitor and hia pre- 
sent find favour in the eyes of the father, he breaks the matter to 
his daughter, aud inquires into the state of her inclinations. Showd 
her answer be favourable, the suit is accepted, and the lover has to 
make further presents to the father, of horses, canoes, and other valu- 
ables, according to the beauty and merits of the bride; looking for- 
ward to a return in kind whenever they shall go to housekeeping. 

‘We have more than once had occasion to speak of the shrewdness 
of Comoomly; but never was it exerted more adroitly than on this 
occasion. He was a great friend of MDougal, and pleased with the 
idea of having so distinguished a son-inlaw; but so favourable an, 
opportunity of benefiting his own fortune, was not likely to occur a 
second time, and he determined to make the most of it, ingly, 
the negotiation was protracted with true diplomatic skill. Conference 
after conference was held with the two ambassadors: Comcomly was 
oxtravagant in his terns; rating the charms of his daughter at the 
ighest'prie, and indeed she is represented as having one of tho 
flattost and most aristocratical in the tribe. Atl the 
preliminaries were all bappily adjusted. On the 20th of July, early 
in the afternoon, a sq canoes crossed from the vil of 
the Chinooks, bearing the royal family of Comcomly, and ail his 


That worthy suchem landed in princely state, arrayed in w bright 
blue blanket and red breech clout, with an extra quantity of paint 
and feathers, attended by a train of half-naked warriors and nobles, 
‘A horse was in waiting to receive the princess, who was mounted 
behind one of the clerks, and thus conveyed, coy but compliant, to 
fhe fortress En she was received with devout, though decent 
joy, by her expecting bridegroom, 
iret bridal adorunents, fis true, a first caused some litte dismay, 
having painted and anointed herself for the occasion according to the 
Chinook toilet; by dint, however, of copious ablutions, she was freed 
from all adventitious tint and fraprance, and entered into the nuptial 
state the clemost princess that had ever been known, of the some- 
what unctuous tribe of the Chinooks. 

‘From that time forward, Comoomly was a daily visitor at the fort, 
and was sdmitted into the most intimate councils of his son-in-law. 
He took an nterest in everything thet was going forward, bot was 
particularly frequent in his visits to the blackamith’s shop; tasking 
‘the Ishours of the attificer in iron for every Kind of weapon and im- 
plement suited to the savage state, inscmuch that the necessary 
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business of the factory was often postponed to attend to his requi- 
sitions. 

‘The honeymoon had scaree passed away, and M‘Dougal was seated 
with his Sa eon Bt katona, Shee baat ooea gf be 300k 
of August, Gassncop, the son of Comcomly, hurried into his presence 
with great agitation, and announced a ship at the mouth of the river. 
‘Phe news produced a vast sensation. Was it a ship of peace or war? 
‘Was it American or British? Was it the Beaver or the Isanc Todd ? 
M'Dougal burried to the water side, threw himself into a boat, and 
ordered the hands to pull with all speed for the mouth of the har- 
Dour. Those in the fort remained watching the entrance of the river, 
anxious to know whether they were to prepare for greeting a friend 
or fighting an enemy. At length the ship was deserted crossing the 
far, and bending her course towards Asteria. Every gaze was 
upon her in silout scrutiny, until the American flag wos recognised’. 
A general shout was the first expression of joy, and noxt salutation 
was thundered from the canaon of the fort. 

‘The vessel came to anchor on the oppasite side of the river, and 
returned the salute. The boat of Mr. M‘Douga! went on board, and 
‘was secn returning late in the afternoon. ‘The Astorians watched her 
with straining eyes, to discover who were on board, but the sun went 
down, and the evening closed in before she was sulficiently near. At 
Tength, she reached the land, and Mr. Hunt stepped on shore. He 
‘was hailed as one risen from the dead, and his return was a signal for 
a alinost equal fo that which prevailed at the nuptials of 

yugal. 

‘We must now explain the cause of this gentleman’s long abseuce, 
which had given rise to such gloomy and dispiriting surmises. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


In will be recollected, that the destination of the Beaver, when she 
sailed from Astoria on the 4th of August in 1812, was to proceed 
northwardly along the coast to Sheetka, or New Archangel, there to 
dispose of that part of her cargo intended for the supply of thr: 
Russian estublishment et tlut place, and then to return to Astoria, 
‘where it waa expected she would arrive in October. 

New Archangel is situated in Norfolk Sound, lut. 57° 9 N,, long. 
135° 50 W. It was the head quarters of the different colonicsof the 
Russian Fur Compauy, and the common rendezvous of the American 
vessels trading along the coast. Was 

‘The Beaver met with nothing worthy of particular meution in aer 
vayage, and arrived at New Archangel on the 19th of August. The 
place at that time was the residence of Count Baranhoff, the governor 
of the different colonies: a rugged, hospitable, hard-drinkit 
old Russian; somewhat of a soldier, somewhat of a trader; above all, 
a hoon companion of the old roystering school, with a strong cross of 
the bear. 
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‘Mr. Hunt found this veteran ensconced in a fort which 
crested the whole of s high rocky promontory. It mounted ene 
bundred 3, lange and small, and was impregnuble to Indian attack, 
unaided by milly. “Here the old governor lorded it over. six 
Russians, who formed the corps of the trading establishment, besi 
an Ssiefsite number ct indian pyres of the igo ‘tribe, ke) Agri 
contin: coming and going, or Jounging und loitering about the 
fort like fo many hounds round a sportsman’s hunting. quarters, 
‘Though a loose liver among his guests, the governor was a strict 
Frese ian among his men; keeping them in perfect subjection, 
0d having seven on night and day. 

Besides those immediate serfs and dependants just mentioned, the 
ii’ Russian potentate exerted a cousiderable sway over a numerous 

d irregular class of maritime traders, who looked to him for aid and 
jonnitions, and through whom he may be said to have, in some degree, 
‘extended his omer along the whole nents osa These were 
American captains of v engaged ina i artment: 
trade, ‘One af these captains would come, ide manner, en handed, 
to New Archangel. Here his ship would be furnished with about 
Sty exces ends badved Kodink fmnters and ited outwith B- 
visions, and everything necessary for hunting the sea-otter on 
coast of California, where the Russians have another establishment. 
The ship would ply along the Californian coast, from place to place, 
dropping partis of ter hunters in thei canoes, furnishing them 
-only with water, and leaving them to depend npon their own dexterity 
fora maintenance, When » sufficient cargo was collected, she would 
gather up her canoes and hunters, and return with them to Arch- 

1, where the captain would render in the returns of his voyage, 
receive one-half of the skins for lis share. 

Over these coasting captains, aa we have hinted, the veteran 
governor exerted some sort of sway, but it was of a peoulier ond 
Characteristic kind; it was the tyranny of the table. ‘They were 
obliged to joi him in his “promics” or caronsals, and to drink 
potations pottle decp.” His cerousals, too, were not of the most 
quiet kind, hor were is potationa ag mild as neck “He is cone 
tinually,” said Mr. Hunt, “giving entertainments by way of parade, 
and if jou do oot dink raw nem, and balling pouch 4s stfong 62 
sulphur, he will insalt you as soon as he gets drank, which is very 
shortly after sitting down to table.”” 

‘As to any “ captain” who stood fast to his faith, and 
refused to give %p i sobriety, be might go elsewhere for a market, 
for he stoad no chance with the governor. Rarely, however, did any 
cold-water caitiff of the kind darken the door of old Baranhoff; the 
‘coasting captains knew too well his humour and their own interests 5 
they jomed in his revels, they drank, and sang, and whooped, sud 
hiccuped, until they all got “half seas over,” and then affairs went 
on swinmingly. 

‘An avwfal warming to all “fiinchers” occurred shorily before Mr, 
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Hunt's arrival. A young naval officer had recently been sent out by 
‘the emperor to take command of one of the company’s vessels. ‘The 
ecuor, a8 usasl, had him at his “prosuics,” and plied him with 
lery potations. ‘The young man stood on the defensive until the old 
counts iro was complotely Lindled; he carried his point, and mado 
the greenhora tipsy, wily nll. | In proportion as they grew failed 
they grew noisy, they in their cups; the youngster paid 
old if i his own ooln by rating him soundly? tn reward for 
‘which, when sober, he was taken the rounds of four pickets, and 
received seventy-nine lashes, taled out with Russi punctuality of 


punishment. 

Such wes the old grizzled bear with whom Mr. Hunt had to do 
his business. How he managed to cope with his humour; whether 
he pledged bm in ray rum and blazing and “ clinked the can’ 
vith bim as they made thee bangains, does/n0% eppear upon records 
we must infer, however, from his geueral observations on the abso- 
Inte sway ofthis tarddrinking polenta, that be hud to conform to 
‘the customs of his court, and that their business transactions pro- 
sented a maudlin mixture of puneh and peltry. 

‘The greatest annoyance to Mr. Hunt, however, was the delay to 
which he was subjected, in disposing of the cargo of the ship, and 

ting the requisite returns. Witl all the governor's devotions to 

10 bottle, he never obfuscatcd his faculties suficiently to lose sight 
of his interest, and is represented by Mr. Hunt os keen, not to say 
-erafty, at a bargain, as the most arrant water-drinker. A long time 
was expended negotiating with him, and by the time the bargain was 
concluded, the month of October had arrived. To add to the delay, 
he was to be paid for his ange in seal-skins. Now it so happened 

2 was none of this kind of rey, atthe fort of old Baranhoff. 
It was necessary, therefore, for Mr. Hunt to proceed to a seal-catching 
establishment, which the Russian company had at the island of St. 
Paul, in the sea of Kamtschatka. He accordingly set sail on the 4th 
of Ostobe, afer having spent forty-five days at New 
hoosing and bargaining with its roystering commander, and right 
glad was he to escape from the clutehes of this “old man of the sea.” 

‘The Beaver arrived at St. Paul’s on the 3ist of October; by which 
time, according to agreement, he ought to have been back af: Astoria. 
‘The island of St. Paul's is in latitude 57° N., longitude 170°, or 172 
‘W.. Tis chores, in certain places, and at certain seasons, are covered 
with seals, while others are playing about in the water. Of these, 
te Rassias take ouly the small ons, fom seven to ten months od 

carefully select the males, giving the females their freedom, that 
the breed may not be diminished. ‘the islanders, however, kill the 
large ones for provisions, and for skins wherewith to cover, their 
canoes. They drive them from the shore over the rocks, unt) within 
ashort distance of their habitations, where they kill them. By this 
means, they save themselves the trouble of carrying the sking, and 
have the flesh at hand This is thrown in heaps, and when the 
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for akiming is over, they takg out the entrails and make one 

Kept ‘blubber. This, dhift wood, serves for fue, for the 
destitute of trees. ‘They make another heap of the 

flesh, de wih wih the eso serv pueda an 
etlion, «few ducks in Winter, nd some wil roots, comptes their 


‘Mr. Hunt found seven Russians at the island, and one hundred 
hunters, natives of Oonalasks, with their families. They lived in 
cabins that looked like canoes; being for the most part formed of 
the jaw-bone of a whale, put up as rafters, across which were laid 
Piocts of drift wood covered over with long grass the sking of lay 

‘aul earth; #0 as to be quite euufortable, in spite of 
iin: of the climate; though we are told they had as anciont end 
fisk-lke an odour, “as had the quarters of Jonab, when lodged within 

he whale 

Yu one of those odoriferous mansions, Mr. Hunt occasionally took 
up hs ‘abode, that he might be at hand to hasten the leading of the 

ip, ‘The operation, however, was somewhat slow, for i was neces 





pay to overtanl sad inspect every pack, to ‘prevent imposition, and 

the pelories had then. been to be ecnve Lak ps large Dents, made of 
skins, to the ship, which was some little distance from the shore, 
standing. off and on. 

‘One night, while Mr, Hunt was on shore, with some others of the 
crew, there roso a terrible ‘When the day broke, the ship was 
not to be seen, He watched for her with anxious = until night, 
but in vain. Day after day of boisterous storms, and howling wintry 
weather, were passed in watchfulness and solitude. Nothing was to 
tbe seen but a dark and angry sea, aud a scowling northern sky; and 
at ay am he a within the jaws of the whale, and nestled discon- 
solatel ng seal s 

‘At lengthy on the 13th of November, the Beaver made her appear- 
ance, much the worse for the stormy conflicts she had sustained in 
those hyperborean seas. She had been obliged to catry a press of 
mail in heavy gales, to be able to hold her ‘ground, and had con~ 
sequently sustained great damage in her canvass und ri 

‘Mir. Hon no time in hurrying the residue of the cargo on 
board of er, seriou bids adiou fo his seal-fishing friends, and his 
whalebone habitation, be put forth once more to sea. 

‘He was now for making the best of his way to Astoria, and for- 
tunate would it have been for the interests of that place, and the 
Interests of Mr. Astor, bad he done so; but unlucky, a prplosig 
‘question rose in his mind. ‘The eails and rigging of ihe Beaver h 
been much rent and shattered in the late ome would she be able 
to stand the hard gales to be expected in making the Columbia river at 
this season? Was it prudent, also, at this boisterous time of the year, 
torisk the valuable cargo which she now had on board, by crossing and 
reerossing the dangerous bar of that river? ‘These doubts were pro- 
bably suggested or enforced by Captain Sowle, who, it has already 
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bean seen, was an over-cantious, or rather a timid seeman, and they 
aay “have had some weight with Mr. Hunt? but there were other 
considerations, which more strongly swayed his mind. The lateness 
of the season, and the unforeseen ‘the ship had encountered at 
‘New Archangel, and by being stig fo proceed to St. Paul's, lad 
nut her so much baek in her caleulated time, that there was a rick of 
arriving so late at Canton, as ta come to a bed market, both for 
the sale of her peliries, and the purchase of  rotum cargo. Ho 
considered it to be the interest of the company, therefore, that he 
should proceed at once to the Sandwich Islands, there wait the 
arrival of the annual vessel from New York, take passage in her 
to Astoria, and suifer the Beaver to coutinuc on to Canton. 
On the other hand, he was urged to the other omurse by his 
nents; by the plau of the vayage marked out for the Beaver, 
by Mr. Astor; by his inclination, and the possihility that the esta- 
ishment might need his presence, and by the recollection that there 
must already be a large amount of peltries collected at Astoria, and 
waiting for the return of the Beaver to couvey them to market, 
‘These conflicting questions perplexed and agitated his mind, and 
mre rise to much anxious reflection, for ie was # conscientious man, 
seems ever to have aimed at a faithful discharge of his duties, 
and to have had ihe interest of his cmployers eurnestly at heart, 
His decision in the present instance was injudicious, and proved. 
wrtunate, Tt was, to bear away for the Sandwich ‘islands. He 
persuaded himself that it was matter of uocessity, and that the dis- 
tressed condition of the ship left him no other alternative ; but we 
rather suspect he was so persuaded by the representations of the 
timid captain, They accordingly stood for the Sandwich islands, 
arrived at Woahoo, wI he underwent the necessary repai 
and. Logain put to sea on the 1st of January, 1823, leaving Mr. Hunt 


on 

‘We will fallow the Beaver to Canton, ax her fortunes, in some 
measure, exemplify the evil of commanders of ships acting contrary 
to orders; and as they form a part of the tissue of erosa purposes 
that marred the great oommercial enterprise, we have undertaken to 


record. 

‘The Beaver arrived safe at Canton, where Captain Sowle found the 
letter of Mr. Astor, giving him information of the war, and directing 
Lim to convey the intelligence to Astorie. He wrote a reply, dice 
tated either by timidity or obatinaey, in which he declined complying 
with the orders of Mr. Astor, but said he would wait for the rebum 


hhandred and 

at St, Pauls, e for which it bad been procured cost but 

twenty-five thousand dollars in New York. Had he accepted this 

offer, and reinvested the amount in nankeens, which, ot that time, in 

consequence of the interruption to commerce by the war, were ab 
s 
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two-thirds of their usaal price, the whole would have brought three 
Imndred thousand dollars in New York. Tt is irae, the war would 
have rendered it unsafe to attempt the homeward voyage, but be 
ight have put the goods in store at Canton, until after the poace, 
and have salled without risk of capture to Astoria; bringing to the 
purners at that place tidings of the great profs on the 
‘ontward cargo, md the still preater to be expected from the rotums, 
‘The news of such « brilliant commencement to their undertaki 
‘would have counterbalanced the gloomy tidings of the war; it wo 
have infused new spict into then al, and given them cotrage and 
constancy to persevere in the enterprise. Captain Sowle, however, 
refused the offer of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and stood 
wavering and chaffcring for higher terms. The furs began to fail in 
value; this only increased his irresolution ; they sank so much that 
he feared to sell at all; be borrowed money on Mr. Astor’s account 
at eighteen per cent, and laid up his ship to await the retum of 





pee 

Ta the meanwhile, Mz. Hunt soon sayy reason to repent the reso- 
Intion ke Had adopted in altering the destination of fis ship. His 
ates at the Beodwich ialands was prolonged fur beyond all ey 
Hon, He looked in vain for the snsoal ship in the spring. - Month 
titer mouth passed by, ond ebll she did not make her ajpeerance 
Hie co proved they Gnger of ‘eperting tom err Hd he 
returned from St, Paul’s to Astoria, all the anxiety and despond 
about his fate, and abont tho whole course of the uadertaking woul 
hve been obviated. ‘The Beaver would have received the fre ool- 
looted ut the factory, and taken them to Canton, and great guns, 
instead of great losses, would have been the result, The greatest 

lander, however, was det commited by Captain Sole. 

‘At Keugth, about the 20th of Jung, the ship Albotross, Captain 
Brith, arived from Chine, end brought the fst tidings of the wat 
‘to the Sandwich islands. Mr. Hunt was no longer in doubt and per- 

rity as to the reason of the non-appearancs of the anual ship. 

lis thoughts were for the welfare of Astoria, and concluding 
thet the inbabitanta ‘would probably he ix? want of provisions, be 
chartered the Albatross for two thousand dollars, to land him with 
some supplies, at the mozth of the Columbia, where he srrived, 38 
wwe have ween, on the 20th of August, after o your's sea-fating that 
night have furnished a chapter in the wanderings of Sinbad, 


CHAPTER LYIL 


‘Mz. Howr was overwhelmed with surpriso when be learnt the 
yesolution taken bythe partzers to abandon Astoria, He soon foond, 
howover, that raiters had gone too far, and the minds of his col- 
inagaes had heoome too fly hent por the meseure, to render say 
opposition of avail. He was beset, too, with the same disparaging 
acoounts of the interior trade, and of the whole concerns and pro- 
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spects of the company that had been rendered to Mr. Astor. His own 
experience had been full of and discouragements. Ho 
be ‘eonscientions anxiety interests of Mr. Astor, and, not 
ing the extended views of thet gentleman, and his habit 
of. with great amounts, he had from the first been dauuted 
i enormous expenses required, and had become disheartened by 

subsequent losses sustained, which apy to him to be runons in 
their magnitade. By degrees, therefore, he was bronght to acquiesce, 
in the step taken by hig colleagues, as ‘perhaps advisable in the cxi- 
gencies of the case; his only care was to wind up the business 
with as little further loss as possible to Mr. Astor. 

‘A large stock of valuable furs was collected at the factory, which 
it was necessary to get to a market. There were twenty-five Sand- 
wich islanders, also in the employ of the company, whom they were 
bound by express agrecment to restore to their native country. For 
these purposes a ship was necessary. 

‘The Albatross was bound to the Marquesos, and thenes to tho 
Sandwich islands. It was resolved that Mr. Huut should sai) in her 
in quest of a votsel, aud should roturn, if possible, by the Ist_ of 
Tannary, bringing with him a supply of provisions. Should anything 
ocour, however, to prevent his return, an arrangement was to be pro- 
posed. to Mr. M‘Tavish, to transfer such of the meu os were so dia- 
posed, from the service of the American Fur Company into that 
of the North-west, the latter becoming responsible for the wages due 
to them, on receiving an equivalent in goods from the starchouse of 
the factory, As a means of facilitating the despatch of busin 
‘MDougal proposed that in case Mr. Hunt should not yehurn, the 
whole arrangement with Mr. M‘Tavish should be left solely to bim. 
This ical seented to; the contingency being considered possible, but 

probable. 

It is proper to note, that, on the first announcement by Mr, 
MDovel ‘of his intention to break up the establishment, three of 
the clerks, British subjects, had, with his consent, passed into the 
service of the North-west company, and departed with Mr. M'Tavish 
for his post in the interior. 

Hoang arranged all these matters during a ccjourn of six days at 
Astoria, Mr, Hunt set sail in the Albatross, on the 26th of August, 
‘and arrived without accident, at the Marquesas. He had not bee 
there long, when Porter arrived in the frigate Essex, bringing in 
a number of stout London whalers as prizes, having made a swooping 
cruise in the Pacific. From Commodore Porter he received the 

ing intelligence that the Britisl frigate Phebe, with a storesbip, 
mounted with battering pieces, calculated to attack forts, had arrived 
at Rio Janeiro, where she had been joined by the sloops of war, 
Cherub and Racoon, and that had all sailed in company om 
the 6th of July for the Pacific, as it was supposed, to Columbia 
river. 


Here, then, was the deathorarant of unfortuante Astoria! The 
3 
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anxious tnind of Mr. Hunt was in greater perplesit than over, He 
had been eager to extricate the of "anor from a failing 
concern with as little loss as 5 there was now danger that 
the whole would be swallowed up. How was it to be snatched from 
the gulf? It was impossible to charter a ship for the purpose, now 
that a British squadron was on its way to the river. He applied to 
ase cue of the whale ships brought in by Commodore Porter. 
¢ commodore demanded twenty-five Thousand dollars for ber. The 
price appeared exorbitant, and no bargain could be made. Mr, Hunt 
bare fc compodees to fit out ue of his przess ane ae 
to Astoria, ta bring off the of the people, but he 
declined, cae of sulhonty= Tptenewed 3, unt, how. 
ever, that he would endeavour to fall in with the enemy, or, should 
7he hear of their having cortainly to the Coluubia, he would 
é either follow or anticipate them, should his circumstances warrant 
such a step. 

In this tantalizing state of suspense, Mr. Hunt was detaincd at 

¢ Marquesas until November 28rd, when he proceeded in the 
Albatross to the Sandwich islands. He still cherished a faint hope 
that, notwithstanding the war, and all other discouraging cirown 
stances, the samual ship might have been sent by Mr, Astor, and 
might have touched at the islands, and proceeded to the Columbia, 
‘He knew the pride and interest taken 'y that gentleramn in his great 
enterprise, that he would not be by dangers and diffi- 
culties from prosecuting it: much less would he leave the infant 
establishment without succour and support in the time of trouble. 
In this, we have seen, he did but justice to Mr. Astor; and we must 
now turn to notice the cause of the non-arrival of the vessel which he 
hd despatched with reinforcements and supplies. Her voyage forms 
another chapter of accidents in this eventful story. 

‘The Lark sailed from New York on the 6th of March, 1813, and 
proceeded prosperously on her voyago, until within « few degrees of 
‘the Sandwich islauds, Here # gale sprang up that soon blew with 
‘tremendous violence. The Lark was astanch and noble ship, and for 
a time buffeted bravely with the storm. Unluckily, however, she 
“broached to," and was struck by 2 heayy sea that hove her on her 
‘beam ends. The helm, too, was knocked to jeeward, all command of 
the vessel was lost, and another mountain wave completely oyerset 
her. Orders were given to cut away the masts. In the hurry and con- 
fasion, the boats were unfortunately cut adrift, The wreck then 
righted, but was a mere hulk, full of water, with a heavy sea washing 
cover it, and all the hatches off. On mustering the crew, onc man was 
missing, who was discovered below in the forecastle, drowned. 

Tn cutting away the masts, it hed been utterly impossible to 
hserve the necesansy precaution of commencing with the lee rigging, 
that being, from the position of ip, completely under water. 
The masts and spars, therefore, linked to the wreck, by the 
shrouds and rigging, remained. for four days, During all 
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this time, the ship lay rolling in the trough of the sea, the hea 
aurges breaking over fer ant! the spare heaving and barging to and 
fro, bruising the half-drowned sailors that clung to the bowsprit and 
the stumps of the masts. The sufferings of these poor fellows were 
Iniplemble, Thoy stood to their waists in. wafer, in inminant peri 
of being washed off by every surge. is posifion # nok 
tleep, Ieat they should let go their hold and be swept sway. The 
only dry place on the deck wes the howsprit. Here they took tums 
to be te on, for half an hour at a time, and in this way guinod short 
suat 


es of sleep, 

On the 14th, the first mate died at his post, and was swept off by 
the surges. On the 17th, two seamen, faint and exhausted, were 
washed overboard. The next wave threw thir bodies back upon the 
deck, where they remained, swashing backward and forward, ghastly 
objects to the almost perishing survivors. Mr. Ogden, the super- 
Cargo, who was at the bowsprit, called to the men nearest 10 the 
‘bodies, to fasten them to the wreck; as a last horrible resource in 
case of being driven to extremity by famine! 

‘On the 17th, the gale gradually subsided, and the sea became 
calm, The sailors now crawled feebly about the wreck, and began 
to relicvo it from the main incumbranocs. ‘The spars were cleared 
away, the anchors and guus heaved overboard; the spritsail yard was 
rigged for s jurymast, and a mizcn topsuil set upon it. A sort of 
stage was made of a few broken spars, on which the crew were raised 
above the surface of the water, 80 as to be enabled to keep themselves. 
dry, and to sleep comfortably. Still their sufferings from hunger and. 
‘thirst were great; but there was a Sandwich islander on board, an 
expert awimmer, who found his way into the eabin, and occasionally 
brought up a few bottles of wine and porter, and at lengil got into 
the run, sod secmred 6 qusstox catk of wine, A little raw pork was 
likewise procured, and dealt out with a sparing hand. The horrors 
of their situation were increased by the sight of numerous sharks 
prowling about the wreck, as if waiting for their prey. On the 24th, 
‘the oook, a black man, died and was cast into the sea, when he was 
instantly seized on by these ravenous monsters. 

‘They had been several days making slow headway under their 
scanty sail, when, on the 25th, they came in sight of land, Jt was 
about fifteen leagues distant, and remained two or three days 
drifting along in sight of it, On the 28th, they descried, to their 
great transport, a canoe Approaching, managed by natives. They came 
dlongride, and brought a most welcome supply of potatons.” They 
informed them that the land they had made was one of the Sandwic 
islands. The second mate and one of the seamen went on shore in 
the canoe for water and provisions, and to procure aid from the 
islanders in towing the wreck into » harhour. 

Neither of the men returned, nor nor was any assistance seut from 
shore. The next day, ten or twelve canoes came alongside, but 
roamed round the wreck like so many sharks, end would render 9 
‘aid in towing her to land, 
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‘The sea continued to break over the vessel with such violenea, ond. 
it was impossible to stand at the helm without the ssaistanpy of 
. The crew were now so worn down by famine and thizat, 
that the captain saw it would be impossible for them to withstand 
the breaking of the sea, when the skip should ; he deemed 
the only chance for their lives, was to get to land in the 
eanoes, and ta stand ready fo receive and protect the wreck when she 
should drift to shore. Accordingly, they all got safe to land, but, had 
searcely touched the beach when they were surrounded by the natives, 
who stripped them almost naked. The name of this inhospitable 
island was Tahoorown. 

Tn the course of the night, the wreck came drifting to the strand, 
with the surf thundering around her, and shortly wards bil 
On the following morning, numerous casks of provisions floated om 
shore. The natives staved them for the seke of the iron hoops, but 
would not allow the crew io help themselves to the contents, or to 
go ou board of the wreck. : 

As the erew were in want of ererthing, and os it might be along 
fine before any opportimiy occured for them to, ge+ away. from 
‘these islands, Mr. Ogden, as soon as he could get a chance, made hi 
way to the island of hee, and endeavoured io make some arrange- 
ment with the king for the relief of his companions in misfortune. 

‘The iustricus ‘Tareaakrmaab, as we have shown on a former occa- 
sion, was a shrewd bargainer, and in the present instance e proved 
himself an experienced wrecker. His negotiatious with M 
‘and the other “Eris of the great American Fur Company,” had but 
little effect on present circumstances, and be procecded to avail him- 
self of their misfortunes. He agreed to furnish the crew with provi- 
sions during their stay in his territories, and to return to them all 
their clothing that could be found, but he stipulated that the wreck 
should be abandoned to him as a waif cast by fortune on his shores, 
‘With these conditions Mr. Ogden was fain to comply. Upon this 
od rng ce pee pe 

71 ernOr 0 with a number of the ro} 
* des and. take posonicn of the wreck on behalf of the coen. 
Finis wae done accordingly, and the properly and crew were removed 
to Owyhee. ‘The Tora ty appears to have been but scanty in 
its dispensations. ‘The crew fared but meagrely; though, on readi 
the journal of the voyage, it is singular to find them, after all the 
hardships they had suffered, so sensitive about petty inconveniences, 
as to exclaim against the king a3 a “savage monster,” for refusi 
them a “pot to cook in,” and denying Mr. Usden the use of a 
and fork which bad been saved from tl 4 

Such was the unfortunate catastrophe of the Lark; had she 
reached her destination in safety, aéfairs at Astoria might have taken 
aa different course. A strange fatality scems to have attended all the 
expeditions by sea, nor were those by land much less disastrous. 
sptain Northrop was still st the Sandwich islands, on December 
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‘20th, when Mr, Hunt sarived. The latter immediately purchased, 
for ten thousand dollars, a brig called the Pedlar, and put Captain 
Northrop in coumand of ber. "They set sal for Astoria onthe 32nd 
January, int remove the property nee as specdily a5 
possible’ to the Wassian settlements on the northwest coast, to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of the British, Such were the 
orders of Mr. Astor, sent out by the Lark. 

‘We will now leave Mr, Hunt on bis voyage, and return to see 
whst has taken place at Astoria during his absence. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


On the 2nd of October, about five weeks after Mr, Hunt bud sailed 
in the Albatross, from Astoria, Mr. M*Kenzic set off with two cannes 
and twelve men, for the posts of Messrs. Stuart and Clarke, to apprise 
‘them of the new arrangements determined upon in ihe receut con- 
ference of the partners at the factory. 

‘He had not ascended the river a hundred miles, when he met a 
squadron of ten canoes, sweeping merrily down, under British colours ; 
‘the canadian oarsmen, as usual, in full song 

Tt was an armament fitted out by M'Tavish, who had with him 
‘Mx. J. Stuart, another partuer af the North-west Company, together 
‘With some clerks, and sixty-eight men—seventy-five souls in all. 
‘They had heard of the frigate Phoebe and tho Isaac Todd heing on 
the ‘high seas, and were on their way down to await their arrival. 
In one of the canoes, Mr, Clarke came = the alarming 
intelligence having brought him down from his post on the 
Spokan, Mr. M‘Kenzie immediately determined to return with him 
to Astoria, and, veering about, the two parties encamped together for 
the night, ‘The leaders, of course, observed @ due decorum; but 
some of the subalterns could not restrain their chuckling exultation, 
boasting that they would soon plant the British standard on the walls 
of Astoria, and drive the Americans out of the country. 

An the course of the evening, Mr. M‘Kenzie had a secret conference 
with Mr. Clarke, in which they agreed to set off privately, before 
daylight, aud get down in time to apprise M'Dongal of the approach 
of these North-westers, The latter, however, were completely on, 
the alert; just as M‘Kenzie’s canoes were about to push off, they 
‘were joined by a couple from the north-west squadron, in which was 
paek with tre clerks and eleven men. H ith Hise, he davai 
to fo aud make arrangements, leaving the rest of the 
convoy, in which was a large quantity of furs, to await his orders. 

The two parties arrived at Bons on the 7th of October. ‘The 
Northwesters euzamped under the gunsof the fort, and displayed the 
British coloars. The yoaug men in the fort, natives of the United 
States, were on the point of hoisting the American flag, hut were 
forbidden by Mr. MDougal. ‘They were astonished at such a pro- 
hibition, and were ly galled by the tone and manner assumed 
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by the flerks and selsines of the bisa Company, who ruffled 

out in that swelli bregart whi tS Up amor 
these heroes of the wlderness they, br foc, thbmselves 
Jords of the ascendant, and regarded the hampered and harassed 
‘Astorians as a conquered people 

‘On the following day, M'Dougal convened the clerks, and read to 
them an extract of a fetter from his uncle, Mr, Angus Shaw, one of 
the principal partners of the North-west Company, announcing the 
coming of the Phebe and Isaac Todd, “to take and destroy every- 
thing American on the north-west coast.” 

tia intelligence was received without dismay At such of the 
clerks as were natives of the United States. ‘They had felt indignant 
at seeing their national fag struck by a Canadian commander, and the 
British hag flowed, as it were, in their faces. They had heen stang 
to the quick, also, by the vaunting airs assumed by the North. 
westers. In this mood of mind, they would willingly have nailed 
their colours to the staff, and defied the frigate. Sho conld not come 
within many miles of the fort, they observed, ard any boats she 

ight scnd could be destroyed by their cannon, 

‘here were cooler and more calculating spirits, however, who had. 
‘the control of affairs, aod felt nothing of the patriotic pate aad 
indignation of thesc youths. The extract of the letter had, appa- 
rently, been read by M‘Dougal, merely to prepare the way for a pre- 
concerted stroke of management. On that same day, Mr. M‘Tavish 

roposed to purchase the whole stock of goods and fars belonging to 
e company, both at Astoria and in. the interior, at cost and charges. 
Mr. MDougel undertook to comps assuming the whole mauuge- 
ment of the negotiation in virtue of the power vested in him, in case 
of the nou-arrival of Mr. Hunt. That power, however, was limited 
and specific, and did not extend to an operation of this nature and 
extent i objection, however, was made to his asoumption, and he 
‘avish soon made a prelisinary arrangement, perfectly satis- 
factorily (0 the latter. 3 an 
‘Mr. Stuart, and the reserve part of North-westers arrived sborily 
afterwards, and encamped wit MTevish. The former exclaime 
Toudly against the terns of the arrangement, aud insisted upon s ro- 
duction of the prices. New negotiations had now to be entered into, 
‘The demands of the North-westers were made in a peremptory tone, 
and they seemed disposed to dictate like conquerors, The Americans 
looked ‘on with inigpaton and impatience. ‘They considered 
‘MDongal as acting, if not a  Pesidions, certainly a craven part, He 
‘was continually repairing to the camp to negotiate, instead of keeping 
within his and reoeiving overtures in his fortress. His case, 
they observed, was not 50 esperstoc as to excuse such crouching. He 
ight, in fact, hold out for his own terms. The North-west party 
hod lost. their ammanition; they had no goods to trade with the 
natives for provisions; and were so destitute that M‘Dougal had 
absolutely to feed them, while he negotiated with them. He, on the 
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contrary, was well lodged and victualled; had sixty men, with arms, 
amumuunition, boats, and er st either for defence or 
retreat. ‘The party beneath te ‘fans of his fort were et his mercy 5 
should an eneray appear in the offing, he could pack up the most: 
valuable part of the property and retire tosome place of eancealment, 
or make off for the interior. 

‘These considerations, however, had no weight with Mr. M'Dougel, 
ot were overruled by other motives. ‘The terms of sale were lowered. 
by him to the standard fixed by Mr. Stuart, and an agreement exe- 
cuted on the 16th of October, by which the furs and merchandise of 
all kinds in the country, belonging to Mr. Astor, passed into the pos- 
session of the North-west Company at about a third of their real 
ale, A safe passage through the north-west posts was teed. 
to such as did not choose to enter into the service of that comy 
and the amount of wages due to them was to be deducted from 
price paid for Astoria, 

‘The condnet and motives of Mr. MDougal, throughout the whole 
of this procecding, have been strongly questic by the other 
partners, He has been secused of availing himself of a wrong con- 
struction of powers vested in him at bis own request, and of saerifc- 
ing the interests of Mr, Astor to the North-west Company, under the 
Promise or hope of advantage to himself. 

He always insisted, however, that he made the best bargain for 
‘Mr. Astor that circumstances would permit; the frigate being honrty 
expected, in which case the whole of that gentleman woul 
be liable to capture. That the return of Mr. Hunt was problematical ; 
the frigate intending to cruise along the coast for two years, and 
clear it of all American vessels. He moreover averred, and M’Tavish 
corroborated his averment by certificate, that he proposed en arrange- 
iment to that gentleman, by which the fars were to be sent to Canton, 
and scld there at Mr. Astor’s risk, and for his account ; but this pro- 
PNctvitistauting ll ho epresextatons, sere of th 

it mms, sev © persons 
prosent at the transaction, and acquainted with the whole course of the 
affair, and among the number Mr. M‘Kenzie himself, his occasional 
coadjutor, remained firm in the belief that he had acted a hollow part, 
Neither did he succeed in exculpating himself to Mr. Astor; that 
gentleman declaring, in a letter written some time afterwards, to Mr. 
‘Hint, tat he considered the property virtually given aver Ha 
our place and our ” he adds, “been fairly captured, I should. 
have preferred it. I should not feel us if I were disgraced.” 

‘All these may be unmerited suspicious; but it certainly is a cir- 
cumstanoo stroogly corroborative of them, chat Mr. M'Dougal, shortly 
after concluding this agreement, became a member of the North- 
‘west Company, and received a share productive of a handsome 
income. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


On the moming of the 30th of November, a sail was descried 
doubling Cape Dissppoistment. It cane to anchor in Baker's Bay, 
and proved to be a ship of war. Of what nation? was now tl 
fanzigus inguby. If English, why did it come alone? where was the 
merchant vessel that was to have econpanied it? If American, 
‘what was to become of the newly-sequired possession of the North- 
-west Company? 

Tu this dilemma, M‘Toyish, in all haste, loaded two barges with all 
the packages of furs bearing the mark of the North-west Company, 
and made off for Tongue point, three miles up the river. ‘There 
was to awnit a preconcerted sigual from M‘Dougal, on sonertinig 
‘the character of the ship, If it should prove American, M‘Tavi 
ould bave a fir stat aad could bear of his rch cargo to the 
interior. It is singular that this prom of conveying valuable, 
but easily transportable effects, beyond the resch of a hostile ship, 
Ahould not hare mggested itself whle the property belonged to Mr 


itor. 

In the meantime, M‘Dougul, who still remained nominal chief at 
the fort, launched a canoe, manned by men recently in the employ of 
the American Fur Company, and steered for the ship. Ou the way, 
he instructed his men to yess themselves for Amerioane or English 
men, according to the exigencies of the case, 

‘The vessel proved to be the British sloop of war Racoon, of twenty- 
fix guns and ono hundred and twenty men, ‘commanded. by Captaza 
Black, According to the account of that officer, the frigate Phosbe, 
‘and the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon had sailed in couvoy 
‘of the Isaac Todd from Hio Janeiro. On board of the Phebe, Mr. 
Tohn M‘Donald, a partner of the North-west Company, embarked as 
passenger, to profit by the anticipated catastrophe at Astoria, ‘The 
convoy was separated by stress of weather off Cape Horn. ‘The 
three ships of war came together again at the Island of Juan For- 
nandez, their appointed rendezvous, but waited in vain for tho 
‘Isaac Todd. 

in the meantime, intelligence was received of the mischief that 
Commodore Porter was doing among the British Shale: Com- 
modore Hillyer immediately set sail im quest of him, with the Phebe 
and the Cherub, transferrmg Mr. M‘ to the Racoon, and 
ordering that vessel to proceed to the Columbia. 

‘The officers of the Racoon wero in high spirits. ‘The agents of 
the North-west Company, in instigating ‘tbe expedition, had. talked. 
‘of immense booty to be made by the fortunate captors of Astoria. 
Mr. MDonald bed kept up the excitement during the voyage, 20 
that not a midshipman but revelled in dreams of ample prize-money, 
nora lieutenant that would have sold his chance for a thousand 
pounds. Their disappointment, therefore, may easily be conceived, 
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when they learned that their warlike attack wpon Astoria hed been 
farestalled by 2 snug commercial arrangement; tht thelr an‘vipatod 
booty had become British property in the regular course of traffic, and 
that all this had been effected by the very company which had been 
instrumental in getting them sent on what they now stigmatized as a 
fool’s erreud. ‘They felt as if bad been duped and inade tools 
of, by a set of shrewd men of traffic, who had employed ‘them to crack 
the nut, while they carried off the kernel In a word, M'Dougal 
found kimself so ungraciously received by his countrymen on board 
of the ship, that he was glad to cut his visit, and return to 
shore. He was busy at the fort, making preparations for the recep- 
‘tion of the Captain of the Racoon, when tis one-eyed Indian father- 
inlaw made his appearance, with a train of Chinook warriors, all 
aited und equipped in watttee style 

Old Comcomly had beheld, with dismay, the arrival of a “ big war 
¢anne” displaying the British flag. ‘Tho shrewd old savage had be- 
come something of a politician in the course of his daily visits at the 
fort. THe knew of the war existing between the nations, but knew 
nothing of the arrangement between M‘Dougal and M‘Tavish. Ie 
trembied, therefore, for the power of his white son-inlaw, and the 
new fledged grandeur of his ter, aud assembled his warriors in 
all haste, “King George,” said he, “has scut his great canoe to 
destroy the fort, and ¢ slaves of all the inhabitants, Shall we 
suffer it? The Americans are the first white men that have fixed 
‘themselves in the land. They have treated us like brothers. Their 
great chief has taken my daughter to be his squaw: we are, there- 

e, as one people.” 

‘His warriors all determined to stand by the Americans to the last, 
and to this effect they came painted and armed for battle. Com- 
comly made a spirited war speech to his son-in-law. He offered to 
kill every one of King George's men that should attempt to land. It 
was an easy matter. ‘The ship could not approach within six miles of 
‘the fort; the crew could only land in boats. The woods reached to 
the water’s edge; in these, he and his warriors would conceal them- 
selves, and shoot down the enemy as fast as they put foot on shore. 

‘M-Dongal wus, doubtless, properly sensible ef this parental devo- 
tion on the of his savage father-in-law, and perhaps a little 
rebuked by the game spirit, so opposite to his own. He ossured 
fomeomly, however, that his solicitude fe the exter of Mimeelf aad 

¢ princess was superfluous; as, tho ip belonged to Ki 
Govige, ber ceew vould ant injure a ‘Americans, nor their Tudian 
allies. He advised him and bis warriors, therefore, to lay aside their 
weapons and war shirts, wash of the paint from their fxces and 
bodies, and appear like clean and civil savages, to receive the 
strangers courteously. 

Comeomly was sorely puzzied at this advice, which accorded so 
little with Tie Indian ‘notions of receiving a hostile nation; and it 
was only after repeated and positive assorences of the amicable 
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intentions of the strangers, that he was induced to lower his fight 
tone, He suid something fo his waco explanatory of iepcened 
Bo 


ortare. cf tain, and In vindieation, pacific temper 
Ef his tonindaw’ They all gave om Indien grant of 
pel mentee: Rare ge eerie Reread iar 


vweay ou i prt, iste a be ts sel 
yper arrangement reception ol tain 
Blok, That officer caused his ship’s boats to be manned, and Tended. 
with befitting state st Astoria. the talk that had been made 
by the North-west Company, of the strength of tbe place, and the 
t they had required fo assist in its reduction, ho expected to 
Ail a fortress of some importance, ‘When he beheld nothi i 
‘stockades and bastions, sist for defence against naked savages, 
he felt an emotion of int t surprise, mingled with somet] of 
the ludicrous, “Is this fe cried he, “about which I huve 
heard so much talking? D—n me, but Td batter it down in two 

‘honrs, with a fow-pounder !” 

‘Whenbelearned, however, theamount of rich farsthat had beonpsssed 
into the hands of the North- -westers, he was outrageous, and insisted 
‘that an inventory should be teken of all the property purchased i 
the Americans, “with a view to ulterior measures, in tn eoglind, 
the reeovery of the value from the North-west Company.” 

aa he ee cool, however, he gave over all idea of preferring such 

and reconciled himself, as well as he could, to the idea of 
avg been forestalled by his ba coadjutors, 

On the Pio sf] ere of Astoria was consummated by 

Captain aise, attended by his officers, enteroi 
the fort, caused th ‘ke British standard to be erected, broke a bottle of 
wine, and declared, in a loud voice, that he took Possession of the 
sisi io ace of Aa ‘iba f Fort Coane 2 
majesty, g the name of ol 

The tndlan wartiors, who had offered their services to Tepel the 

strangers, were present on the occasion. It was explained to them 
as being a frivadly arrangement and transfer; but they shook their 
Dee ey end eure 9 conf ra of a ect 

complied wit ougal’ 
aes 3 in laying aside their arms, end remarked that, bowever the 
-Amerings might conosal the far, they were undoubtedly all slaves ; 
por ea could they be persuaded of the contrary, until they beheld the 
‘Racoon depart without taking away any prisoners. 

‘As to Comoomly, he no longer pride Sided hi imself upon his white son 
in-law, but, whenever he was asked about him, shook his head, and 
replied, that his daughter bad made » mistake, and instead of getting 
a grest warrior for & husband, hed married herself to a squaw. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


‘Haine given the catastrophe at the fort of Astoria, :t remains 
now but to gather up a few loose ends of this widely-exeursive 
narrative, and conclude. On the 28th of February, the brig Pedlar 
anchored in Columbia river. It will be recollected that Mr. Hunt 
had purchased his vessel at the Sandwich islands, to take off the furs 
collected at the factory, and to restore the Sandwich islauders to their 
homes. When that genticman learned, however, the precipitate and 
suuomary manner in which the property had bee, ‘barduinod away by 
Mr, M‘Dongal, he ex ‘is indignation in the strongest terms, 
and determined to ‘an effort to get back the furs. As soon as 
his wishes were known in this respect, M‘Dongal came to sound him 
‘on behalf of the North-west Company, intimating that he had no 
doubt the peltries might be at an advance of fifty per 
ent, This overture was not to soothe the feelings 
of Mr. Hunt, and his indignation was conmplete when he discovered, 
that MDougal had become partner of the North-west Company, 
and had actually been so since the 23rd of December. He had 
his partnership a secret, however; had retained the papers of the 
Pacific Fur Company in his possession; and bed continued to aot as 
‘Mr. Astor’s agent, though two of the partners of the other company, 
‘Mr. M‘Kenzie and Mr. Clark, were present. He had, moreover, 
divulged to his new associates all that he knew as io Mr. Astor’s 

ms and afairs, and had made copies of his business letters for 
jelr pCruss 

Yor Hunt now considered the whole eanduct of M‘Dougal hollow 
and collusive. His only thought was, therefore, to get all the papers 
of the concern out of his and bring the business to a close; 
for the interests of Mr. Astor were yet completely at stake: the 
drafts of the Northwest Company in his favour, for the purchase 
money, not having yet been obtained. With ‘some ity he 
succeeded in getting possession of the . The bills or drafts 
‘were delive without hesitation. The latter he remitted to Mr. 
Astor by some of his associates, who were about to cross the conti- 
nent to New York. This done, he embarked on board the Pedlar, on 
the 3rd of April, accompanied by two of the clerks, Mr. Seton and 
‘Mr. Halsey, and bade a final adieu to Astoria, . 

The next day, April 4th, Messrs. Clarke, M‘Kenzic, David Stuart, 
and such of the Astorians as had not entered into the service of the 
North-west Company, set out ta cross thc Rocky mountains, It is 
not our intention to take the reader another journey across those 
rugged barriers; but we will step forward with the travellers to 2 
distance on their way, merely to relate their interview with » cha 
raeter already noted in this work. 


‘An the pacty were the Columbia, near the mouth of 
she Wallzh-Wallahten aver Tadon canoes pe of rom the shore 
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to overtake them, and a voice called upon them in French, and 
requested them to stop. They accordingly put to shore, and were 
joined by those in the canoes. ‘fo their surprise, they reoognised in 
‘the person who had hailed them the Indian wife of Pierre Dorion, 
necompanied by her two children. She had a story to tell, invalving 
the fate of several of our unfortunate adventurers. 

‘Mr. Jobn Reed, the Hibernian, it will be remembered, had been 
Actached during the sammer fo the Snake river. His party con- 
sisted of four Canadians, Gilles Le Clerc, Frangois Landry, Jean 
Baptiste Turcot, and André La Chapelle, together with two liurters, 
Pierre Dorion aud Pierre Delaunay; Dorion, as usual, being accom. 

nied by his wife and children. ‘The objects of this expedition wero 
Trovola: to trap beaver, and to search for the three hunters, Robin= 
son, Hoback, and Rezner, 

Tn the course of the autumn, Reed lost one man, Landry, by 
cath; another one, Pierre Delannay, who was of a sullen, perverse 
disposition, left him in a moody fit, and was never heard of afterwards, 
‘Tho number of his party was not, however, reduced by these losaes, 
as tho three hunters, Robinson, Hoback, and Rezner had joined it, 

Reed now built a house on the Snake river, for their winter quar- 
ters; which being completed, the party set about trapping. Rezner, 
‘Le Clere, and Pierre Dorion, went about five days’ journey from the 
Yintering hove, to wpa of the contr vel stocked with beaver. 

fere they put up a but, ani to trap with great success. 
‘While the men were out hunting, Pierre Dowon’s wife reseained at 
homo to dress the skins and prepare the meals. She was thus em- 
ployed one evening about the beginning of January, cooking the 
supper of the hunters, when she heard footsteps, and Le Clere stag 
gered, pale and bleeding, into the but. He informed her that pa 
of savages had surprised them while at their trops, and had killed 
Remer ond her husband, He had barely strength lett to give this 
information, when he sank upon the ground. 

‘Whe poor woman sw that the only chance for life was instant 
flight, but in this exigency, showed that presence of mind and force 

character for which she had frequently been noted. With it 
difficulty, she caught two of the horses belonging to the party, ‘Then 
collecting her clothes, and a small quantity of beaver meat, and dried 
salmon, she packed thom upon one of the horses, and helped the 
wounded man to mount it. On the other horse she mounted 
with her two children, and hurried away from this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, directing her flight for Mr. Reed’s establishment. On the 
third day, she descried « number of Indians on horseback proceedin, 
in au easterly direction. She immediately dismounted with her chil 
dren, and helped Le oer ao mount, an ll contented 

emselves. Fortunat oy the sharp eyes of the savazes, 
but had to proceed with the utmost onution, That night, they slept 
without fire or water; she to her children warm in her 
arms; bot before morning, poor Le Clere di 
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‘With the dawn of day, the resolute woman resumed her course, 
and, on the foarth day, seached the house of Mr. Reed, It was 
deserted, and all around were marks of blood and signs of a furious 
massacre, Not doubting that Mr. Reed and his party had all fallen 
‘victims, she turned in fresh horror from the spot. For two days she 
continued hurrying forward, ready to sink for want of food, but more 
solicitous about her children than herself. At length, she reached a 
Tange of the Rocky mountains, near the upper part of the Wallah- 
‘Wallah river. Here she chose a wild lonely ravine, as her place of 
winter refuge. 

She had fortunately a buffalo robe and three deer skins of these, 
and of pine bark and cedar branches, she constructed a rude wigwam, 
which she pitched beside a mountain spring. Having no other food, 
she killed the two horses, amd smoked their flesh. ‘The skins aided 
to cover her hut. Hero she dragged out the winter, with no other 
company than her two children. “Towards the middle of March, her 
Provisions were aearly exhausted, She therefore packed uy the 
remainder, slung i on her back, and with her helpless little ‘ones, 
set out again on her wandcrings. ing the ridge of mountains, 
she deseended to the banks of ite Wallali-Waliah, and kept along 
‘them until she arrived where that river throws itself into the Columbia. 
She was hospitably received and entertained by the Wollab-Wallahs, 
and had been nearly two wecks among thom when the two canoes 


sed, 
peOn beiug interrogated, she could ussign no reason for this murder- 
ous attack of the savages; it appeared to be perfectly wanton and 
unprovoked. Some of the Astoriaus supposed it an act of butchery 
bya roving band of Blackfoet others, however, und with greater 
probability of correctness, have ascribed it to the tribe of Pierced- 
nose Indians, in rerenge for the death of their comrade id by 
order of Mr, Clarke. If so, it shows that these sudden and appa. 
rently wanton outbreakings of sanguinary violence on the part of 
sarnes, have often some previous, though perliaps remote provo- 

ion, 

‘The narrative of the Indian woman closes the checkered adventures 
of some of the personages of this motley story; such as the honest 
Hibernian, Reed, and Dorion the hybrid int er. Turcot and La, 
Chapelle were two of the men who fell off from Mr. Crooks in the 
course of his wintry journey, and had subsequenily such disastrous 
times among the Indians. “We cannot but feel some sympathy with 
that persevering trio of Kentuckiaus, Robinson, Rezner, and Hoback; 
whe twice turned back when on their way homeward, and lingered in 
the wilderness to perish by the hands of savages. ‘i 

"The return parties from Astoria, both by seaand land, experienced. 
on the way as many adventures, vicissitudes, and mishaps, as the far- 
famed heroes of the Odyssey ; they reached their destination at dif. 
ferent times, bearing tidings te Mr. Astor of the unfortunate termina~ 
tion of his enterprise. 
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‘That gentleman, however, was not disposed, even yet, to give the 
matter up aa lost.” Ou the contrary, his spirit was roused by what 
he considered ungenerous and unmerited conduct on the part of the 
North-west Company. “After their treatment of me,” said he, ina 
letter to Mr. Hunt, “I have no idea of remaining quiet and idte.” 
‘He determined, therefore, as soon as circumstances would permit, to 
resume his enterprise, 

‘At the return of peace, Astoria, with the adjacent country, reverted 
to tho United States by the treaty of Ghent on, the piciple of 
status ante bellum, and Captain Biddle was despatched in the sloop 
of war Ontario, to take formal possession. 

In the winter of 1815, a law was passed by congress, prohibitin 
all traffic of British traders within the territories of 1! ‘United 
States. 

‘The favourable moment seemed now to Mr. Astor to haye arrived 
for the revival of his favourite enterprise, but new difficulties had 
gown up to mpedo it. "Tho Norihovest Company ware now in om 
picte occupation of the Columbia river, and its chief tributary streams, 

ling the eae which ‘he had established, and carrying on # trade 

joughout the neighbouring region, in defiance of the prohibitory 
law of congress, which, in effect, was a dead letter beyond the 
mountains. 

‘To dispossess them, would be an undertaking of almost a bellige- 
rent nature: for their agents and retainers were well armed and 
‘skilled in the use of weapons, as is usnal with Indian traders, The 
ferocious and bloody contests which had taken place betwoen the 
ral trading parties ofthe Northwest and Hudson’ oy Companies, 
had shown what might be expected from commercial feuds in the 
lawless depths of the wilderness. Mr. Astor did not think it advis- 
able, therefore to attempt the matter withont the protection of the 
‘mericn dag. under which his peosle might rally in case of need. 
He accordingly made on i overture to the President of the 
United States, Mr. Madison, through Mr. Gallatin, offering to renew 
is enterprise, end to re-establish Astoria, provided it would be pro- 
tected by the American flag, and made a military post; stating that 
the whole force required would not cxcecd a lieutenant’s command. 

‘The application, approved and recommended by Mr. Gallatin, one 
of the most enlightened statesmen of our country, was favourably 
received, but uo step was taken in consequence; the president not 

ing disposed, in all probability, to commit himself by any direct 
countenance or overt act. Dis by this supineness on the 
part of the government, Mr. Astor did not think fit to renew his 
‘overtures in a more formal manner, and the favourable moment for 
‘the re-oceupation of Astoria was suffered to by unimproved. 

‘The British trading establishments were thus enabled, without mo- 
lestation, to strike deep their roots, and extend their ramifications in 
-despite of the prohibition of congress, until they had spread them. 
selves over the rich field of enterprise opened by Mr. Astor, ‘The 
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British government soon began to perceive the importance of this 
region, and to desire to include it within their patie) domains, 
‘A question has consequently risen as to the right to the soil, and has 
become one of the most ing now open between the United 
States and Great Britain. the first treaty relative to it, under 
date of October 20th, 1818, the question was left unsettled, and it 
was agreed that the country on the north-west coast of America, 
westward of the Rocky mountains, claimed by either nation, should 
be open to the inhabitants of both for beg rs for the purposes of 
trade, with the oqual right of navigating al iis rivers. When these 
ten years bad expired, 4 subsequent treaty, in 1828, extended tho 
arrangement to ten additional years. So the matter stands at present, 
On casting back our eyes over the series of events we have recorded, 
‘we see no reason to attribute the failure of this great commercial 
undertaking to any fault in the scheme, or omission in the execution 
of it, on the part of the projector. It was a magnificent enterprise ; 
well and carried on, without regard to difficulties or ex- 
. A succession of adverse circumstances and cruss purposes, 
owever, beset it almost from the outsct; some of them, in fact, 
ing from neglect of the orders and instructions of Mr. Astor. 
‘The fst eripling blow was the los of the Tonguin, whieh cleanly 
would not have happened, had Mr. Astor’s earnest injunctions 
regard to the natives been attended to. Had this ship performed 
her voyage Rrosperonsls, and revisited Astoria in due time, the trade 
of the establishment would have taken its preconcerted course, and 
the spirits of all concerned been kept up by a confident prospect of 
success. Her dismal catastrophe struck a chill into every heart, and 


Prepared the way for subsequent despondency. 
other caus of bert and lose a8 the departare from. 


the plan of Mr Astor, as to the Tosage of the Beaver, subsequent to 
her visiting Astoria. ''The variation from this plan produced  serios 
of cross purposes, disastrous to the establishment, and detained Mr. 
‘Hunt absent from his post, when his presonce there was of vital im- 
portance to the enterprize; so essential is it for an agent, in any 

ext and complicated undertaking, to execute faithfully, and to the 

tter, the part marked out for him by the master mind which has 
concerted the whole. 

‘The breaking ont of the war between the United States and Great 
Britain, multiplied ihe hazards and embarrassments of the enterprise. 
The disappointment as to convoy, rendered it difficult to keep up 
reinforeements and supplies ; and the loss of the Lark added to tho 
cer Me Aste bailed resolutel against every difficalty, and 

- Astor bat inst every diffealty, and pur- 
sued his course in defiance of every loss, has been suliciently shown. 
Hiad he boen seconded by antable agents, and. po ly protected uy 
government, the ultimate failure of his plan might yet have been 
averted. It was his grest misfortune, that his agents wers not im. 
bued with his own spirit. Some had not capacity sufficient to com- 
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prehend the real nature and extent of his scheme; others were alien 
In feeling and interest, and hed been brought up in the service of a 


rival company. Whatever ey might originally have 

ae we i rete cad cls onasdered Te he 
ed Uy cause ax desperate, ly considered how 

right mike interest to regaih a situation under thelr former ex 


loyers, The absence of Mr. Hunt, the only real representative of 

ee Astor, at the time of the capitulation with the North-west 

Company, completed the series of cross purposes. Had that gentle- 

man he present, the transfer, in all probability, would not have 
mn place. 

Tt is painful, at all times, to sec a and beneficial stroke of 
genus fal of is im, but me regret the failure ofthis enterprise in 
a zational point of view; for had it been crowned with suocess, it 
would have redounded greatly to the advantage and extension of our 
commerce. The profits drawn from the country in question by the 
British For Company, thongh of ample amount, form no criterion by 
which to judge of the advantages that would have arisen had it been 
entirely in the hands of citizens of the United States. That oom- 
pany, as has been shown, is limited in the nature and scope of its 
operations, and can make but little use of the maritime facilities held 
out, by an emporium and a harbour on that coast, In our 
beside the roving bands 
have been explored and industrious husbandmen ; and the 
fertile valley, bordering ite rivers, end shut ap among its nouriina 
would have been made to pour forth their agricaltural treasure to 
contribute to the general wealth. 2 

In respect to commerce we should have had a line of trading posts 
from. the Mississipi snd Missouri acre the Rocky monnisins 
forming a high road from the great regions of the west to the shores 
of the Pacific. We should have had a fortified post and port at the 
mouth of the Columbia, oommanding the trede of that river and its 
tributaries, and of a wide extent of country and sea const ; i 
‘on an active and profitable commerce with the Sandwich Islands, and 
a direct and frequent communication with China. In a word, Astoria 
might have realued the auticipations of Mr. Astor, so well under 








stood and appreciated by Mr. Jefferson, in gradually becoming a 
commercial empire beyond the mountains, peopled by “free and 
independent Americans, and linked with us by ties of blood and 
interest.” 


‘We repeat, therefore, our sincere regret, thet our government 
should have neglected the overture of Mr. Astor, and suffered the 
moment to pass by, when fall possession of this region might have 
been taken ail ws ‘8 matter of course, and a military post esta- 
plished, without di: pute, at Astoria. Our statesmen have become 
seusible, when too late, of the importance of this measure. Bills 
have repeatedly been brought into congress for the purpose, but 
without success; and our rightful possessions on thst cosat, as well 
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as gur trade on the Pacific, have no rallying point protected by the 
national flag, and by a military force. y 

Tn the mean time, the second period of ten years is fast elapsing. 
In 1838, the question of title will again come up, and most probably, 
ju the present amicable stste of our relations wih Great Britain, wal 
‘be again postponed. Every year, however, the litigated claim is 

owing in importance. ‘There is no pride so jealous and irritable ns 
fhe ‘pride of territory, As one wave of emigration after another 
rolls into the vast regims of the west, and our settlements stretch 
towards the Rocky mountains, the eager eyes of onr pioncers will 
pry beyond, and they will become impatient of any barrier or impedi- 
ment in the way of what they consider a grand outlet of our empire. 
Should any circumstance, therefore, unfortunately oceur to disturb 
the present harmony of the two, nations this adjusted question 
which now lies dormant, may suddenly start up into one of belligerent 
import, and Astoria become the watchword in a contest for dominion 
on the shores of the Pacific, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


‘Havixe, since my return to the United States, mado a wide 
and varied tour, for the gratification of my curiosity, it has 
Deen supposed that I did it for the purpose of writing a books 
and it hua more than once been intimated in the papers, that 
auch a work was actually in the press, containing scenes and 
aketches of the Far West. 

‘These announcements, gratuitously made for mo, before I 
had put pen to paper, or even contemplated onything of the 
Kind, have embarrassed me exceedingly. Ihave been like a 
poor actor, who finds himself announced for a part he had no 
thought of playing, and his appearance expected on the stago 
hefore he has committed a line to memory. 

I have always hed 2 repognance, amounting almost to 
disability, to write in the face of expectation; and in the 
present instance, I was expected to write about a region 
fruitful of wonders and adventures, and which had already 
been msde the theme of epirit-stirring narratives from able 
pens; yet about which I had nothing wonderful or adven- 
‘turous to offer. 

Since such, however, seems to be the desire of the public, 
and that they take sufficient interest in my wanderings to 
deem them worthy of recital, I have hastened, as promptly 
as possible, to meet, in some degree, the expectation which 
‘others have excited. For this purpose, I have, as it wero, 
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Plucked s few leaves out of my memorandum book, containing 
a month's foray beyond the outposts of jmman habitation, 
‘into the wilderness of the Far West. It forms, indeed, but 
a small portion of an extensive tour; but it ia an episode, 
complete as far as it goes. As such, I offer it to the public, 
with great diffidence. It is a simple narrative of every day 
occurrences; such as happen to every one who travels the 
prairies. I have no wonders to describe, nor any moving 
accidents by flood or field to narrate; and as to those who 
look for a marvellous or adventurous story at my hands, I 
can only reply, in the words of the weary knife-grinder: 
“Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘The Pawnee bunting grounds, —Travelling eompanions.—A Commissioner —= 
A virtuodo —A seeker of adventures—A Gil Blas of the frontier —A 
‘yorng man’s snticlpations of pleasure, 


In tho often vaunted regious of the Far West, several 
Haniied miles beyond the i, extends & vast tract 
ited country, where there is neither to be scen the 
id house of the white man, nor the wigwam of the Indian, 
ry consists of afd grassy plains, interspersed with foresta 
and groves, an amps of trees, and watcred by the Arkensaa, 
the grand the Red River, and their tributary 
streams. on ices fertile and verdant wastes still roam 
the elk, the buffalo, and the wild horse, in all their native 
These, in fact, are the hunting. -grounds # cue 
various tribes of the Far West. Hither epair the 
the Creek, the Delaware, and other tribes tives imked 
themselves with civilization, and live within the Vicinity of ‘the 
white settlements. Here resort also, the Pawnees, the Co- 
manches, and other ficree, and as yet independent tribes, the 
nomades of the prairies, or the inhabitants of the skirts of the 
Rocky Mountains. The regions I have mentioned form a 
debateable ground of these warring and vindictive tribes ; none 
of them presume to erect a permanent habitation within its 
borders. Their hunters and “ Braves” repair thither in 
numerous bodies during the season of game, throw up their 
transient hunting camps, consisting of light bowers covered 
‘with bark and see. commit sad havoc ¢ the innumerable 
herds that graze ‘ies, and hay loaded themselves 
with reson ad Hie warily retire from ied dane 
gerous neig] od These’ expeditions pariate, ways, 
of a warlike character; the hunters are all armed for action, 
offensive and defensive, and are bound to incessant lance. 
Should they, in their excursions, meet the hunters of 
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adverse tribe, savage conflicts take place. Their encemp- 
ments, too, are always subject to be surprieed by wanderi 

‘war parties, and their hunters, wben scattered in pursuit of 
@, to be captured or massacred by lurking foes. Moul- 

ing akulls and skeletons, bleaching in some dark ravine, or 
near the traces of a hunting camp, occasionally mark the 
scene of a foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer know 
the dangerous nature of the region he is traversing. It is 
the purport of the following pages to narrate a month's 
excursion to these noted hunting-grounds, through a tract 
of country which had not as yet been explored by white men. 
It was early in October, 1832, that I arrived at Fort 
Gibson, « frontier post of the Far West, situated on the 
Neosho, or Grand Biver, near its confluence with the Ar- 
kansas, I hed been travelling for a mronth pest, with a small 
from St. Louis, up the banks of the Missouri, and 
along the frontier line of agencies and xaissions, that extends 
from the Missouri to the Avkansss, Our parts was heeded 
by one of the commissioners by government of 
ited States to superin the settlement of the Indian 

‘triber ing from the east to the weat of the Mississippi, 
of ies, he was thus visiting he 








‘various outposts of civilization. . 

And here let me beer testimony to the merits of this worthy 
Jeader of onr little band. He was anative of one of the towns 
of Connecticut, a man in whom a course of legal practice and 
Political life had not been able to vitiate an innate simplicity 
‘snd benevolence of heart. ‘The greater part of his daya 
‘been passed in the bosom of his family and the poclety af 
deacons, eldere, and selectwen, on the peaceful banks of tha 
Connecticut ; when euddenly he had been called to mount his 
steed, shoulder his rifle, and mingle among stark hunters, 
‘backwoodsmen, and naked savages, on the trackless wilds of 
the Far West. 

‘Another of my fellow-travellers was Mr. L., an Englishman 
by birth, but descended from a foreign stock ; and who had all 

e buoyancy and accommodating spirit of a native of the 
Continent. Haring rambled over many countries, he bad 
‘become, to a certain degree, a citizen of the world, caail; 
adapting himself to any change. Ho was 4 man of a tho 
cccupations; a botanist, « geologist, a hunter of beetles and 
Untterflies, a musical amateur, a sketcher of no mean pres 
tensions, in ebort, 2 complete virtuoso; added to which, he 
wes a very indetat if not always a very miccesefal 
sportsman. Never hed s man more irons in the fire, and, 
consequently, never was man more busy nor more cheerful, 
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My third fellow-traveller was one who had anied the 
former from Europe, sarge peel as his Te ny 
rt, to give cecasion an 
pi teg his Mentor. ‘a Young reenganres fount, scarce 
twenty-one years of age, fall of taloat and spirit, bat galliard. 
in the extroie, and prone to every kind Kind of wild adventure. 
‘Having made this mention lone rae Tmust not pasa 
ores uaotived, 8 personage of rank, but of all-per 
vading and prevalent importance: the squire, the 
cook, the tent man, in » word, the factotum, end, Sn, 
the universal meddler and marplot of our . This was a 
Tittle swarthy, me » Fe ereole, named Antoine, but 
familiarly dubbed Tonish : a kind of Gil Blas of the frontiers, 
who had. Passed 9 scrambling lif, sometimes emong white 
men, sometimes among Indians; sometimes in the employ of 
traders, missionaries, and Indian agents ; sometimes mingling 
with the Osage hunters. We picked him y him up ot Be St. Louis, 
near which he has s small farm, en In brood. 
sf kaibblood children. According to ie own, ‘tocount, how. 
he had a wife in every tribe; in fact, if ail this little 
Baid. of himself were to be believed, he was without 
morals, without caste, without creed, without country, and: 








Englnh, ya ‘Onage. ‘He was, withal, a notorious: 

Yroggart, an lier of the first water. It was amusing to hear 

him vapour and gasconsde about his terrible explbits and 

Mate escapes in ifetnos henting, 1 Io iio mist of his 
, he was prone to be seized ic gos 

sa if the he's of his jaws were sudden} anh peg 

am apt to it was caused by some falzchoo that stuck 

in his Srroat for I generally remariled, that immediately 
afterwards there bolted forth a lie of the first magnitude. 

Oar route had been s pleasant one, quartering ourselves, 
cceasionally, at the veparated ‘establishments of tho 
Indian missionaries, but in general camping out in the fine 
groves that border the streams, and sleeping under cover of a 
tent. During the latter part of our tour, we had pressed fore 
‘ward in hopes of arriving in time at Fort Gibson, to accom- 


pony the hanters on their autummtal visit to the buffalo 
| sees ‘Indeed the anit en of the young Count iat 
come completely excited = the subject. The grand 


seenery and wild had set his spirits 
and the con ee ‘Tonish told him of Indian 

beaves and Indizm beauties, of hunting buffaloes and catching 
hhad set him al agog fore dash into savage life. 

Fiera told and hard sider, sau Iengod to be sconring the 
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Imnting-grounds. It was amusing to hear his youthful 
anticipations of all that ho was to'see, and do, and enjoy, 
when mingling among tho Indians apd participating in their 
hardy adventures ; and it was still more smusing 10 listen to 
the gasconadings of little Tonish, who volunteered to be his 
feithfal squire in all his perilous undertakings ; to teach him 
how to catch the wild horse, bring down the buffalo, and win. 
the smile of, Indian. princesses “And if we ean only got 
sight of a prairie on fire!” said the young Count—“ By Gar, 
Til set onb on fire myself!” cried the little Frenchman. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anticipations disappointed. New plans.—Preparations to join an exploring 
party,—Departure from Fort Gibson—Fording of the Verdigrix—Au 
Indiun cavalier. 

Tux anticipations of a young man are prone to meet with 

disappointment. Unfortuni for the Count’s acheme of 

campaigning, before we reached the end of our journ 
we heard that the Osage hunters had set forth upon their ex- 
to the buffalo grounds. The Count still determined, 
le, to follow on their track and overtake them, 
purpose si d short at the Osage Agency, 








few 

stant from Fort Gibson, to make inquiries and pre- 

Mion, Hia travelling companion, Mr. stopped with 
ler 





3 while the Commissioner and myself proc: to Fort 
Gibson, followed by the faithful and veracious Tonish. T 
hinted to him his promiges #o follow the Count in his cam- 
paignings, but I found the little varlet had a keen eyeto self- 
interest. He was aware that the Commissioner, from his 
official duties, would remain for along time in the country, and 
be likely to give him permanent ewployment, while the so- 
journ ofthe Count would be but transient. The gasconading 
of the little braggart was suddenly, therefore, st an end. He 
spoke not another word to the young Count about Indians, 
‘bufliloes, and wild but putting himeelf tacitly in the 
train of the Conmubenener joner, jogged silently after us to tho 
garrison. . 

On arriving at the fort, however, a new chance 
iteelf for a cruise on the prairies, We learnt thata company 
of mounted rangers, or riflemen, bad departed but three days. 
ious, to make » wide exploring tour, from the Arkansas 
the Bed River, including = part of the Pawnee hunting 
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da, where no party of white men had as yet penetrated. 

‘ere, then, was an opportunity of ranging over those dan- 
gerous and interesting regions under the safeguard of s 
powerful escort; for the Commissioner, in virtue of his office, 
could claim the service of this newly-raised corps of riflemen, 
and the country they were to explore was destined for the 
settlement of some of the migrating tribes connected with his 
mission. 

Our plan was promptly formed and put into execution, A. 
couple of Creek Indians were acnt off express, by the com- 
mander of Fort Gibson, to overtake the rangers and bri 
‘them to a halt until the Commissioner and his party shoal 
‘be able to jo them. As we should have a march of three 
or four days through a wild country, before we could over- 
take the company of rangers, au escort of fourteen mounted 
riflemen, under the command of a lieutenant, was assigned us. 

‘We sent word to the young Count and Mr. L., at the Osage 
Agency, of our new plan and | sc vaad aud invited them to 
eecompany us. The Count, however, could not forego the 
delights he had promised himself in mingling with absolutely 
savage life. In reply, he agreed to keep with us until wo 
should come upon the trail of the Osage lkunters, when it was 
his fixed resolve to strike off into the wilderness in pursuit of 
them ; and his faithful Mentor, though he grieved at tho 
‘madness of the scheme, was too atanch s friend to desert 
him, A general rendezvous of our party and escort was 8p- 
Pointed, for tho following morning, at the Agency. 

We now made all arrangements for prompt departure, Our 
‘baggage had hitherto been trang on a light wagon, but 
we were now to break our way through an untravelled 
country, cut up by rivers, ravines, and thickets, where a 
vehicle of the kind would be a complete impediment. We 
were to travel on horseback, in hunter's style, and with as 
little eocumbrance ‘aa possible. Our, baggage, therefore, 
‘underwent a seid and most abstemious reduction. A pair of 
waddlebags, and those no means crammed, sufficed for 
each man's scanty wardrobe, and, with his great coat, were to 
be carried upon the steed he rode. The rest of the buggage 
was Placed on pack-horses. Each one had # bear skin and a 
couple of blankets for bedding, and there was atent to shelter 
‘us in cage of sickness or bad weather. We took care to 
vide onrselves with flour, coffee, and sugar, together wit 
svnall supply of salt pork for ies ; for our main sub- 
sistence we were to ‘upon the chase. 

Such of our horses aa hed not been tired out in our recent 
journey, were taken with us as pack-horses, or supernumps 
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raries ; but as we were going on 2 long and rough tour, where 
there ‘would be occasional ‘hunting, and where, in case of 

‘with hostile savages, the of the xider might 
Tega oon the eas of his (we touk care to 
rough atu stench and powecfal eee bie 

it stanch an re 2 hardy pony 
which I had hitherto ridden, and which, being somes 
jaded, was euffered to ramble along with the pack-horses, to 
$e monnted only in onse of emergency. 

‘All theso arrangements being made, we left Fort Gibson on 
them of the tenth of October, and, crossing the river in 
the front of it, act off for the rendezvous at the Agency. A 
Fide of a few miles brought us to the ford of the Verdigria, a 
wild rocky scene overhung with forest treea. We descended 
fo the bank of the river, and crossed in 1 strsggling file, the 

g cautiously from rock » and in a 

‘about for & foothold beneath the ‘rashing and 

ae Frenchman, Tonish, brought up the rear with 
yur wrought up the rear w: 

horses. He waa in high glee, pee, having erienced & 

of promotion. In our journey hitherto to he | driven 

teivcgde ek he eeemed to consider a very inferior em- 

Ploy ; now he was master of the horse. 

He set perched like « monkey bebind the Reel on one of 
‘the horses; he ehouted, he yelped an Indian, 
and ever and non Giarphowed the loitering pack-horses in hie 
jargon of minglod French, English, and Osage, which not one 
of them could understand. 

As we were crosaing the ford we saw on the opposite ahore 
= Oreck Indun on horseback, He had paused to reconnoitae 
ts from the brow of e rock, end formed a pict rae object, 
in unison with the wild scenery around him. wore & 
bright blue hunting-shirt, trimmed with scarlet fringe; a 

oloured handkerchief was bound round hie head. some- 
like a turban, with one end down besido his 
Sob on tho prowl’ Out loguaciout and everanedding Jie 
‘on the prow] loquacious and ex 
Frenchman called out to him in his Babylonieh bat 
the savage, having satisfied his curiosity, tossed etre 
he tly, trae the hoa of is soe, and, gllopng slong he 
shore, soon diseppeared axaong the 


CHAPTER II. 


An Indian ageney—Rifimen—Onages, Creeks, trappers, dogs, horace, 
balf-breeds.—Beatto, the auntanan. 


‘Havixe crossed the ford, we s00n reached tho Osage Agency, 
whee Colonel Choteau has his offices and maazines, for the 

itch of Indian affaira, and the distribution of prescnts 

epi tes At consisted of dow 1g oases on the banks 
of the tren, and presented » motley frontier scene. Here 
‘was our escort awaiting our arrival; some were on horseback, 
some on foot, nome seated on the trunks of fallon trees, somo 


in frock-coate made of green blankets’ others in leather 
hunting-shirte; but the moat part in ‘marvelously ill-cut 
geenene, me much the worse for wear, and evidently put on for 


fas thown was a group of Onages—stately fellows, stern 

and simple in garb and rie ‘They wore no ornaments; their 
dress consiste d merely 0 blankets, ts, leegins, and maoocasons. 
Their hair was cropped close, ex- 
opting, a bristling: ridge on woo top, like the crest of a helmet, 
wa on belind. ‘They had fine Homan 
countensnces, aud broad chests; and, as they generally 
bead their py certs round their loins, #0 as to leavo 
the bust and arma bare, Jooked like #o many noble bronze 
figures. The Osages to ie finest looking Indians 1 have 
ever seen in the West. | have eth folded sufficiently, 
as yet, to the influence ofan tion, ‘0 1a y by their simp) lo 
garb, or to lose the habits of the hunter and tho 
5 tod their poverty prevents their indulging in much 
Tontract 


to these was 2 guly-dressod party of Crocs. 
There ia something, at the first glance, yuite oriental in the 
appearance of this tribe, ‘They dress in calico hunting shits 
‘various brilliant colours, decorated with bright fringes, end. 
bated with broad Sollee embroidered with beads: they have 
lepgine of deer skins, or of green or scarlet cloth, 
embroidered Knee-bands and tassels: their moceasons 
ave fancifully wrought and ornamented, and they wear gaudy 
Rtandkerehiefs, tastefully bound round their he 
‘Beside these, there wos a inkling of ta pers, hunters, 
Inlf-breeds, crecles, negroes of every all thet other 
rabble rout of nondescript beings that keep about the frontiers, 
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between civilized and ssvage life, aa those equivocal 
the bate, hover about the confines of light and darkness. 

‘The little hamlet of the was in a complete bustles 
the blackemith’s shed, in icular, was a scene of prepara 
tion ; a strapping negro was shoeing s horse ; two half-breeds 
were fabricating iron spoons in which to melt lead for bullets. 
An old trapper, in leathern hunting frock and moceasons, bad 
placed his rifle against a work-bench, while he-superintended 
the operation, and gossiped about his hunting exploita; 
several large dogs were lounging in and out of the shop, or 
slecping in the sunshine, while alittle cur, with head eacked 
‘on one side, and one ear erect, was watching, with that curi- 
osity common to little dogs, the proceas of shoeing the horse, 
as if studying the art, or waiting for his turn to be shod. 

‘We found the Count and his companion, the Virtuoso, 
ready for the march. As they intended to overtake the 
Osages, and pass some time in hunting the buffalo and the 
wild horse, they had provided themselves accordingly; having, 
in addition to the steeds which they used for travelling, others 
of pm quality, which were to be led when on the march, 
and only to be mounted for the chase. 

They had, moreover, engaged the services of a young man 
named Antoine, a half-breed of French end Osage origin. 
‘He was to be @ kind of Jack-of-all-work ; to cook, to hunt, 
and to take earo of therhorses; but he had vehement pro- 
pensity to, do nothing, being one of the, worthless brood 
engendered and brought up among the missions. He w: 
moreover, alittle spoiled by being really a handsome young 
fellow, an Adonia of the frontier, and still worse by fancying 
himself highly connected, his sister being concubine to an 
‘opulent white trader! : 

For our own parts, the Commissioner and myself were 
desirous, before setting out, to procure another attendant well 
versed in wood-craft, who might serve us as a hunter; for our 
little Frenchman would have his hands full when in camp, in 
cooking, and on the march, in taking care of the pack-horses, 
Such a one presented himself, or rather wes reeommended 
to us, in Pierre Beatte, a half-breed of French and Os: 
parentage. We were assured that he was acquainted wit 
all parts of the country, having traversed it in all directions, 
both in buntiog and war pertice, that he would be of usb 
ott as guide’ and tnterpecten, eral thet he was 2 fixe caip 

yunter. 

I confess I did not like his looks when he was first pre 
sented to He was lounging about, in an old hunting frock 

ing, of deer skin, soiled and gressed, and 
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almost japanned by constant use. He was a} intly about 
reer of ace canine a stongly beak His ares 
‘were not Deing 5! not unlike 6 of Napoleon, but 
sharpened up, with high Indian cheek bones. Perhaps, the 
dusky hue of his complexion aided hia resem} 
to an old bronze bust I had seen of the Emperor. He had, 
‘however, a aullen, saturnine expression, sot off by a slouched 
woollen hat, and elf locks that about hia ears. 

Such was the appearance of the man, and his manners 
were equally unprepossessing. He was cold and laconic; made 
no promises or professions ; stated the terms he required for 
the services of himself and his horse, which we thought rather 
high, but showed no disposition to abato thom, nor any 
anxiety to secure cur employ, He had altogether more of the 
red than the white man in his composition; and, aa I had 
been taught to lool upon all half-breeds with dist 
unoertain and faithless racc, I would gladly have 
with the services of Pierre Beatte. We had no time, however, 
to look out for any one more to our taste, and had to make an 
arrangement with him on the spot. He then sct about making 
hie preparations for the journey, promising to join us at our 
evening's encampment. 

One wos yet wanting to fit me out for the Prairies— 
a thoroughly trasbrorthy steed: 1 was not yet mounted to 
my mind. 6 gray I ‘had ‘bought, though strong and ser- 
viceable, was rough. At the last moment, I succeeded in 
getting ‘nn execllent animal; a dark bay; powerful, active, 
geuerous-spirited, and in capital condition. J mounted him 
with exultation, and transferred the silver-gray to Tonish, 
who was in such ecatasies at finding himself so completely en 
Cavalier, that I feared he might realize the ancient and well- 
Amowa proverb of “a beggar on horseback.” 











CHAPTER Iv. 
‘The departare. 


‘Lars loog.drawn notes of a bugle atlength gave the signal for 

departure, ‘The rangers ied off in straggling line of march 

through the woods: we were soon on horseback and foll 

gn, but were detained by the irregularity of tho pesl-horsos- 
to 


They be ling, and etraggted from 
side to side umong the thickets, in all the pesting and 


Betonting of Tons; who, targated on bis gallant gray. with 
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‘a Jong rifle on his shoulder, worried after them, bestowing. = 
erabundance of dry blows and curses. 

e soon, therefore, lost sight of our escort, but managed 
to keep on their track, thridding lofty forests, and entangled 
thickets, and passing by Indian wigwams and negro huta, 
until towards i s 


‘by a settler of the name of Berryhill. It was situated on s 
Will, below which the rangers had eneamped in » circular 
grove, on the margin of a stream. The master of the house 
received ua civil a Bae coal cites Be no = i Kad 
sickness iled in hi ily. He himself to 
fn no very thriving condition, for though bulky in frame, he 
‘had a sallow, unhealthy complexion, and a whifiling double 
voice, shifting abruptly from s treble to 2 thorough-bass. 
Finding his log house was a mere hospital, erowded with 
invalids, we ordered our tent to be pitched in the farm-yard. 
We had not been long encamped, when our recently 
engaged attendant, Beatte, tho Osage half-breed, made lis 
appearance. He came mounted on one horse and leading 
another, which seemed to be well-packed with supplies for the 
expedition. Beatte was evid ‘an “old soldier,” a8 to the 
art of taking care of himself and looking out for emergencies. 
Finding that he was in government employ, being engaged 
by the Commissioner, he had drawn rations of Hour and 
‘bacon, and put them up go as to be weather-proof. In addition 
to the horse for the road, and for ordinary service, which was 
‘imal, he had another for hunting. This 
was of 2 mixed breed like himself, being a cross of the 
domestic stock with the wild horse of the prairies; and a 
noble steed it was, of spirit, fine action, and ad 
mirable bottom. He taken care to have his horses well 
shod at the Agency. He came: at all points for war 
or hunting: his rifle on his shoulder, bis powder-horn and 
bullet-pouch at his side, his hunting-knife stuck in his belt, 
and coils of cordage at his saddle-bow, which we were told 
wore lariats, or noosed cords, used in catching the wild horse. 
‘Thus equipped and provided, am Indian hunter on a prairio 
is like a cruiser on the ocean, perfectly independent of the 
world, and competent to self-protection and self-maintenance. 
He can cast himself loose from every one, shape bis own 
course, and take care of his own fortunes, I thought Beathe 
seemed to feel his independence, and to consider himeelf supe- 
ior to un all, Se ee eer aitedlion Leben tear and: 
‘He maintained a half-proud, half-salien i. 
turnity ; and his first care was to unpack his horses, and put 
them in safe quarters for the night. His whole demeanour 
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in perfect contrast to our ing, chattering, buat 
Title Frenchman ‘Tho lather, too, sseine aint i ealcee of aa 
~. He whispered to us that these half-broeds were 


snd that, at any moment in the coarse of our tons, be would 
bbe Hable to take some sudden disgust or affront, and sbandon 
Bs a6 a moment's warning: having the means of ehifiing for 
Eimeelf, and being perfectly ai home on the prairies. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Frontier Scenes —A Lycargus of the borter.--Lynch's law — 
“he danger of finding  horve—The young Orage. 


‘Oy the following (Cat. 11.) we ware om, the march by. 
half-past peven o'clock, Jock ati Soae through deop rich bottomsof 
‘sttovial soil, overgrown with redundant voy itn, and troes of 
an enormous size. Our route Eau 


5 e wee: 
‘appeared to 2 adopted, with considerable 5 

mente of civilization, and to have thriven in pa ons 

‘Their farms were well stocked, and their houses had a ook of 


and al a 
"We met with anmabers of them retuming from ons of their 
games of ball, for which their nation is celebrated. 
jome were on foot, some on horseback; the latter, ceca- 
sionally, with gaily dressed femalea behind them. 
See res meee and sly Ink, wk cel ad 
Beghs an ‘They dares eipey fondness for brillant 
beisars and toy deoostions ad are are bright and fanciful 
pcre een Berea meme the prairies. 


‘On the verge of the wildernoss we paused to inguire our wa: 
sha log house, owned by a white settler or equatter, = 

boned old fellow, with rod hair, « lank lantern visage, and 
‘an inveterate habit of winking with one eyo, as if everything 


x 
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he said was of knowing import. He was in a towering pas- 
an. One at hs horace ws missing; he by: sare it Been 
stolen in the night by a ing party of Osages encampe 
Mc nehbouree Chomp Eat Ee mead hare eatahetion? 
He would make an example of the villains, He hed accord- 
ingly caught down his riffe from the wall, that invariable 
enforcer of right or wrong, upon the frontiers, and, having 
eaddled his steed, was about to aally forth on a foray into the 
swamp; while » brother squatter, with rifle in hand, stood 
veady to accompany him. 

 exidoeronsed to oki the old campaigner of the prairies, 
by. suggesting that his horse might have streyed into the 
abighbouring wooda ; but he had te frontier propensity to 
charge everything to the Indians, and nothing could dissuade 
him carrying fire and eword into the swamp. 

After riding a few miles further, we lost the trail of the main 
body of rangers, and became perplexed by a variety of trucks 
gando by the Tadiens and “At length, coming to a log 
house, inhabited by a white man, the very last on the frontier, 
we found that we wandered from our trae course. Taking 
‘us back for some distance, he again brought us to the right 
‘trail; patting ourselves apon which, we took our final dopar- 
ture, and Isunched into the broad wilderness. 

‘The trail kept on like a straggling footpath, over hill and 
dale, through brush and brake, and tangled thicket, and open 
prairie. In traversing the wilds, it is customary for a party 
either of horse or foot, to follow each other in single file like 
the Indians; so that the leaders break the way for those who 
follow, and leasen their labour and fatigue. In this way, also, 
the number of a party is concealed, the whole leaving but 
one narrow well trampled track to mark their course. 

‘We had not long regained the trail, when, on emerging from 
@ forest, we beheld our raw-boned, hard-winking, hard-riding, 
Imight-errant of the frontier, descending the clope of a hill, fol 
Jowed by his companion in arme. As he drew near to us, the 
gauniness of his figure and rvefulness of his aspect reminded 
ane. of He deseeipiion ts inl! La Mancha, oe he weet 

it on affairs of doughty enterprise, bei out to 
penetrate the thickets of the ‘penlous ewasp, within which 
‘the enemy lay ensconce: . 

While we were h parley with him on the slope of 
the hill, we descried an on_ horseback issuing out of a 
skirt of wood about half a mile off, and Jeading a horse by a 
halter. The latter was immediately recognised by our hard- 
winking friend as the steed of which he was in quest. As the 
‘Osage drew near, I was atruck with his eppearance. He was 
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shout nineteen or twenty years of age, but well grown, with 
the fine Boman ‘countensnse common ¢ to his ‘ibe, and as he 
rode with his blanket wray round his Joins, his naked bust 
would have furnished a. fora statuary: He was mounted 
on # beautifal piebald horse, a mottled white and brown, of 
the wild breed of the prairies, decorated with a broad collan, 
Som which hung in front a tuft of horse-hair dyed of a bright 
scarlet. i 

‘The youth rode slowly up to us with a frank, open air, and 
signified, by means of our interpreter, Beatte, that the horse 
he waa leaden g had wandered to their camp, and ke was now 
on his way to conduct him back to his owncr. 

Thad expected to witness an expression of gratitude on the 

srt of our hard-favoured cavalier, but to my surprise the old 
fellow broke out into a furious passion. He declared that the 
Indians had carried off his horse in the night, with the in- 
tention of bringing him home in the morning, and claiming a 
reward for finding him—a common practice, as he affirmed, 
among the Indians. He was, therefore, for tying the young 
Indian to a treo, and giving bim a sound lashing; and was 
quite surprised at the burst of indignation which this novel 
mode of requiting a sorvice drew from us. Such, however, is 
too often the administration of law on the frontier‘ Lynch’s 
Jaw,” aa it is technically termed, in which the plaintify is apt 
tobe witness, jury, judge, and executioner, and the defendant 
to be convicted and punished on mere presumption; and in 
this way, I am convinced, are occasioned many of those heart. 
burnings and resentments among the Indians, which jead to 
retaliation, and end in Indian wars. When I compared the 

en, noble countenance and frank demeanour of the young 

sage, with the sinister vi and high-handed conduct of 
the frontiersman, I felt i doubt on whose back lash 
would be most meritorionsly bestowed. 

Being thus obliged to content himself with the recovery of 
his horse, withovt the pleasure of flogging the finder into the 
bargain, the old Lyourgus, or rather Draco, of the fronticr, 
set. off growling on his return homeward, followed by his 
Lye untter. din bi 

8 for the youthful Osage, we were all prepossessed in his 
favour, the young Count eepecially, with :ho-eympathica pro- 
‘per to his age m8 incident to his character, had taken quite 
‘fancy to him. Nothing would suit but he must have the 
‘young Osage as a companion and aquire in his expedition into 
Ihe Wildergess, ‘The youth was easily tempted, and, with 
the prospect of 2 safe ange over the buffalo prairies and the 
Promise of a new blanket, he turned his bridle, loft the swamp 





Ovage 

Sueh is the gl i 
is the glorious independence of man in m anvige 
state. This youth, with his rifle, his blanket, and hore, 
‘waa ready, at a moment's w: , to rove the 
carried all bis worldly effects with him, and in the 
artificial wants, possessed the great secret of personal free- 
dom. We of society are slaves, not so much to othera aa to 
ourselves; our superfluities are the chams that bind ua, im 
Ming every movement of our bodies and thwartin 
Impulse of our souls. Such, at least, were my speculatior 
at the time, though I sm not sure but that took their 
tone from the enthusiasm of the young Count, who seemed 
petie end talked a over wie te wid cavalry of the 
iries, and talked of putting on the Indian dress and adopt- 
fag the Taam dian habits during the time he hoped to pags with 
ages. 





CHAPTER VI. 


ral ofthe Ouage unter. —Departe of the samt snd hla party — 
‘A deserted war camp—A. vagrant dog —The encatnpauent, 


In the course of the morning the trail we were pursuing wag 
erossed by another, which struck off th the forest to the 
west in u direct course fer the Arkansas River. Beatte, oar 
half-breed, after considering it for a moment, pronounced i it 
the trail of the Osage hunters; and that it must lead to the 
pls whee they had forded the river on their way to the 


‘Here, ‘then, the ¢, Young Count and his companion came to a 
halt, and prepared to take leave of us. ‘Tho most nt experienced 
frontieraman im the troop remonstrated on tie hazard of the 

rtaking. They wer sou about to throw then\selves loose in 


Se iden 20 at guards atten sitendents 
1 young, ignorant and’a si 
‘They ‘vere cxabarrase 2 aoe tt to ot eg 


TA Wine they eoald we to make their wa 

matted foresta, and across rivers and merasses. The Ones Osager. 

and Pawnees were ab war, and they might fall in with some 

warrior party of the latter, who are ferocious foes; besides, 

their ‘iall dumber, and Siete saleable horses would pei a 
at entation, bo. some. ling banda of Oanges. 

foiering abous the frontier, who nught rob them of their 
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horses in the night, and leave them destitute and on foot in 
the midst of the prairies. 

Nothing, however, could restrain the romantic ardour of the 
Count for's campaign of bailalo hunting with the Osngen, 
and is ad: & guise spit thet cocmed always eticnula by 
the iden of danger. His trevelling companion, of discreeter 
age and calmer femperament, was convinced of the rashnesa 

‘the enterprise; but he could not control the impetuous zeal 
of his Zouthful friend, nad he was too Joyal to leave him to 

e ious ic . To our regret, 
pe ee ae ee ee 
and strike off on their hap-l expedition. The old 
huntera of our party shook their heads, and our half-breed, 
Beatie, predicted all kinds of trouble to them; my only hope 
was, that they would soon meet with perplexities enough to 
cool the impetuosity of the young Count, and induce him to 
Tejoin us. With this idea we travelled slowly, and mede 2 
considerable halt at noon. After resuming our march, we 
came in sight of the Arkansas, It presented broad and 
rapid stream, bordered by a beach of fine sand, overgrown 
with willows and cotton-wood trees. Beyond the river, the 
aye wandered over a besutiful champaign country, of flowery 
plains and sloping uplands, diversified by groves and clumps 
of trees, and long sereens of woodland; the whole wearing 
the aspect of complete, and even ornamental cultivation, 
inatead of native wildness. Not far from the river, on an 
‘open eminence, we passed though the recently deserted cany 
ing place of an Osage war party. The frames of tle tenta or 
wi remained, consisting of poles bent into an arch, 
with each end stuck into the : these aro intertwined 
with twigs and branches, and covered with bark and skins. 
‘Those experienced in Indian lore, can ascertain the tribe, and 
whether on a hunting or a warlike expedition, by the shape 
and disposition of the wigwams. Beatte pointed out to us, 
in the present skeleton camp, the wigwam in which the chiefs 
had held their consultations round the council-fire; and an 
apen ares, well trampled down, on which the grand wor- 

ce had been performed. 

ing our journey, as we were passing through a forest, 
we were met be forlorn, half-famished dog, who came 
Fambliy along ¢ ens with inflamed ares and bewildered 
look, Though neez! {rampled upon .e foremost rangers, 
he took ation of ne one, it eee heedlssly among the 
Uibsses. The cry of “mad dog” was immediately raised, and 
one of the rangers levelled his rifle, but was stayed by the 
ever-ready humanity of the Commissioner, “ He is blind!” 
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said he, “Tis the dog of somo poor Indian, following his 
mss e seent. If would be a shame to kill so faithful 
an ” The ranger shouldered his rifle, the dog blun- 
dered blindly cb the cavalcade unhurt, and Keeping his 
nose to the ground, continued his course along the trail, 
affording a rare instance of a dog surviving a bad name. 

‘About three o'clock, we came to a recent camping-place of 
the company of rangers: the brands of one of their fee were 
still smoking; #0 that, according to the opinion of Beatte, they 
could not have passed on above = day previously. As there 
‘was a fine stream of water close by, snd plenty of pea-vines 
for the horses, we encamped here for the night. 

‘We had not been here long, when we heard a halloo from 
‘a distance, and beheld the young Count and his party ad- 
vancing through the forest. "We welcomed them to the camp 
with heartfelt satisfaction; for their departure upon #0 
hazardous an expedition had caused us great uneasiness. A 
short experiment had convinced them of the toil and difficulty 
of inexperienced travellers like themselves making their wa) 
through the wilderness with such a train of horses, and su 
alender attendance. Fortunately, they determined to rejoin 
‘us before nightfall; one night's camping out might have cost 
them their horses. The Count had prevailed upon his Re 
tegéo and esquire, the young Osage, to continue with him 
and still calculated upon achieving great exploits, with his 
assistance, on the buffalo prairies. 








CHAPTER VIL 


‘News of the rangora—The count and his Indian squire—Hwt in the 
woods. —-Woodland scene.—Osage village —Osage visitors at our even- 
ing camp. 

Iw the morning early, (Oct, 12,) the two Crecks who had been 

sent express by the commander of Fort Gibson, to stop the 

company of rangers, arrived at our encampment on their 
return. They had Icft the company encamped about fifty 
miles distant, in a fine place on the Arkansas, abounding in 
game, where they intended to swait our arrival. This news 
spread animation throughout our party, and we set out'¢n 


our march at sunrise, with spirit. 
In mounting our steeds, the Osage attempted #0 
throw a blanket upon his wild The fine, sensitive 


animal took fright, reared, and recoiled. The sttitudes of the 
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wild horse and the almost naked savage, would have formed 
studies for s painter or a statuary. 

I often pleased myself in the course of our march with 
noticing the appearance of the yoang Count, and his newly- 
enlisted follower, as they rode me, Never was prevx 
chevalier better suited with an esquire. The Count was well 
mounted, and, as I have before observed, waa a bold and 

rraceful rider, He was fond, too, of caracoling his horse, and 
ishing about in the ‘buoyancy of youthful spirits. His dress 
was a gay Indian buntit ‘Fock of dressed er skin, setting 
well tothe shape, dyed of a beautiful purple, and fancifully 
embroidered with silks of various colours; as if it had been 
the work of some Indian beauty, to decorate a favourite chief. 
With this he woro leathern pantaloons and moccasona, 
foraging cop, and s double-barreled gun slung by o bandole: 
athwart his back: so that he was quite a picturesque figure 
an he managed gracefully his spirited stocd. 

The young Osage would ride close behind him on his wild 
and beautifully mottled horse, which was decorated with 
crimson tufts of hair. He rode with his finely-shaped head 
and bust naked; his blanket being girt round 
carried his rifle in one hand, and managed his horse with the 
other, and seemed ready to dash off at a moment's warning, 
with his youthful leader, on any madcap foray or scamper. 
‘The Count, with the aanguine anticipations of youth, promised 
himself many hardy adventures and exploitain company with 
‘his youthful “ brave,” when we should get among the 108, 
in the Pawnee hunting grounds. 

After riding some distance, we crossed a narrow, deep 
atream, upon a solid bridge, the remains of an old beaver 
dam ; industrious community which had constructed it 
hhad all been destroyed. Above us, a streaming flight of wild 
geese, high in air, and making a vociferous noise, gave note 
of the waning year. 

About haif past ten o'clock we made a halt in a forest, 
where there was abundance of the pea-vine. Here we turned 
‘the horses loose to graze. A fire was made, water procured 
from an adjacent spring, and, in a short time, our little 
Frenchman, ‘Tonish’ bad! ‘pot of coffee prepared for our 
zefreshment. ‘While partaking oft we were joined by an old 
Grae, one of a small hunting party who recently passed 
this way. He waa in search of his horse, which had wandered 
away, or been stolen. Our half-breed, Beatte, made a at 
face on hearing of Osage hunters in this direction.“ Unt 
‘we pass those hunters,” naid he, “we shall sce no buffaloes. 
‘They frighten away everything, like a prairie on fire.” 

c 
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In fact, the Indians that I have bad an opportunity of 
secing in real life, are quite different from those described in 
poetry. They are by no means the stoies that they are re- 

mented ; taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a smile. 

‘aviturn they are, it is true, when in company with white 
amen, whose good-will they distrust, and whose lan; 
do not understand; butthe white man is equally tocitura 
under like circumstances. When the Indians are amot 
themselves, however, there cannot bo greater gossips. Hi 
their time ia taken up in talking over their adventures in war 
and hunting, and in telling whimsical stories. They are great 
mimics and buffvons, ulso, and entertain themselves exces- 
sivel; the expense of the whitea with whom they have 
associated, and who hare supposed them impressed with 
profound vespect for their grandeur and dignity. ‘They are 
curious observers, noting everything in silence, but with & 
keen and watchful eye ; occasionally exchanging glance or 

t with each other, whon anything particularly strikes 

em : but reserving all comments until they are alone. Then 

itn that they give fll scope tocriticsm, satire, mimiery, end 
mirth. 

In the course of my journey along the frontier, I have had 
repeated opportunitics of noticing their excitability and 
boisterous merriment at their games; and have occasionally 
noticed a ip of Osages sitting round a fire until a late hour 
of the night, engaged in the most animated and lively con- 
versation ; and at times making the woods resound with peala 
of laughter. As to tears, they have them in abundance, both 
real and affected; at times they make a merit of them. No 
one weeps more bitterly orprofosely at tbe death of a relative 
or friend: and they have stated times when they repair to 
fall Pertanian 
wailings at , in the ne Inc 8, 
made ty some of the inhabitants: who go’ ont at that hour 
into the fields, to mourn and weep for the Sead: at such times, 
T am told, the tears will stream their cheeke in torrents. 

‘An far 8 I oan judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is like 
the shepherd of pastoral romance, a mere personification of 
imaginary attributes. 

‘The nasal chant of our Osage guests gradually died away ; 
they covered their heade with their bl ts and fell fast 
asleep, and in a little while all was silent, excepting the pat- 
tering of scattered rain-drops upon our tent. 

In the morning our Indian visitors breakfasted with us, but 
the young Osage who was to act as esquire to the Count in 
his knight-errantry on the prairies, waa nowhere to be found. 
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His wild horse, too, was missing, and, after many conjectures, 
‘we came to the conclusion that he had taken ‘Indian leave” 
of us in the night. We afterwards sacertained that le had 
‘been persuaded so to do by the Osages we had recently met, 
with; who had represented to him the perils that would 
attend him in an expedition to the Pawnee hunting-groands, 
where he might fall mto the hands of the implacable enemics of 
his tribe: and, what was scarcely less to be apprehended, the 
annoyances to which he would be subjected from the capricious 
and overbearing conduct of the white men; who, ax I have 
‘witnessed in my own short experience, are prone to treat the 
pear, Indians as little better than brute animals. Indoed, ho 

had specimen of it himself in the narrow escape he made 
from the infliction of “Lynch's law,” by the hurd-winking 
worthy of the frontier, for the flagitious crime of finding a 


omer oree. 

disappearance of the youth was generally regreticd by 
our party, for we had all taken a great fancy to him from hia 
handsome, frank, and menly appearance, and the easy grace 
of his deportment. He was indeed a native-born genileman. 
‘By none, however, was he so much lamented as by the young 
Count, who thus suddenly found himself deprived of Jus 
esquire. I regretted the ure of the Osage for his own 
sake, for we should have cherished him throughout the expe- 
dition, I am convinced, from the munificent spirit of his 
patron, he would have returned to his tribe laden with wealth 
of beads and trinkete and Indian blankets. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘The honey camp. 


Tux weather, which had boen rainy in the night, having held 
‘ap, we resumed our march at seven o'clock in the morning, in 
eonfident hope of soon arriving st the encampment of the 
rangers. ‘e had not ridden above three or four miles, when 
we came toa lenge tree which had recently been felled by an 
axe, for the wild honey contained in the hollow of its trunk, 
eeveral broken flakes of which still remained. We now felt 
sure that the camp could not be far distant. About a couple 
of miles further some of the rangers set up a shout, and 
pointed to a number of horses grazing in » woody bottom. 
Sai us 10 the brow of an. elevated ridge, 

wn upon the encampment. It was awild 
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bandit, or Robin Hood, scene. In 4 besutifal forest, 
traversed by » running stream, were booths of bark and 
branches, and tents of blanketa, temporary shelters from the 
recent rain, for the rangers commonly bivouse in the open sir. 
‘There were groups of rangers in every kind of uncouth garb, 
Some wore cooking et fires made at the feet of trees; 
some were stretching and dressing deer skins; some were 
shooting at 8 mark, and somo lying about on the grass. Veni- 
gon jerked, and hung on frames, was drying over the embers 
in one place ; in another Jay carcasses recently brought in by 
the hunters. Stacks of rifies were leaning against the trunks 
of the trees, and saddles, bridles, and powder-horns, hanging 
above them, while the horses were grazing here and 
among the thickets. 

Our arrival was grected with acclamation. The ran 
crowded about their comrades to inquire tho news from the 
fort; forour own part, we were received in frank simple hun- 
ter’s atyle by Captain Bean, the commander of the company 
aman about forty years of age, vigorous and active. His 
life had been chietly passed on the frontier, occasionally in 
Tndian warfare, so that he was a thorough woodsman, and a 
firerate hunter.) He was equipped in character; inteathern 
hunting shirt ana Jeggins, and a leather foraging eap. 

_ , While we wero conversing with the captain, a veteran 
bantsman approached. whose whole appearance struck me. 
He was of the middle size, but tough ant weather proved ,8 
hood dartly bald and garnished with Joose iron-gray locks, and, 
a fine blaek eye, beaming with youthful spirit. His dress was 
similar to that of the Captain, a Jnunting-shirt and leggins of 
dressed decr-skin, that had evidently seen servicer ; a powder- 
hor was shing by his side, 2 hunting-knife stuck in his belt, 
and in lis hand was an ancient and trusty rifle, doubtless as 
dear to hin asa bosom friend. He asked permission to go 
hunting, which was readily granted. “That's old Ryan,” 
seid the Captain, when he had gone; “there's not a better 
hunter in the camp ; he's sure to bring in game.” 

Tn alittle while our pack-horses were unloaded and turned. 
Joose to revel among the pea-vines. Our tent was pitched; our 
fire made; the half of a deer had been sent to us from the 
Captain’s lodge ; Beatte brought in a couplo of wild turkeys; 
the spits were laden, and the camp-kettle crammed with ment; 
and to crown our luxuries, a basin filled with great takes of 
delicious honey, the spoils of a plundered beo-tree, was given, 
‘us by one of the rangers. 

Our little Frenchman, Tonish, was in an ecstasy, and tuck- 
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ing up his sleores to the elbows, set to work to make a display 
ai’his culinary ski, on which he prided himself almost ox 
raueh as upon his huating, his riding, and his warlike prowess. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A bee hunt. 


‘Tae beautiful forest in which we were encamped abounded 
in bee-trees; that is to eay, treca im the decayed trunks of 
which wild bees lad established their hives. It is eurprising 
in what countless swarms the beca have overspread the Far 
‘West, within but a moderate number of years. The Indians 
consider them the harbinger of the white man, as the buffalo 
ju. of the red man; and say that, in proportion as tho bee 
advances, the Indian and builalo retire. Weare always aens~ 
tomed to associate the hum of the bee-hive with the farm. 
house and flower-garden, and to consider those industrious 
dittle animals as connected with the busy haunts of man, and 
Tam told that the wild bee is seldom to be met with at any 
great distance from the frontier. They have been the heral 
of civilization, steadfastly preceding it 2a it advanced from 
the Atlantic borders, some of the ancient settlers of the 
“West pretend to give the very Pa when the honey bee 
firat crossed the Mississippi. The Indians with surprise found 
the mouldering trees of their forests suddenly teeming with 
ambrosial sweets, and nothing, I am told, can exceed the 
greedy relish with which they banquet for the first time upon 
this unbought luxury of the wilderness. 

At present the honey-beo ewarms in myriads, in the noble 
groves and forests which skirt and intersect the prairies, an 
extend along the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It seems tome 
aa if these beantiful regions answer literally to tho description. 
of the land of promise, “‘a land Bowing with milk and honey;” 
for the rich pasturage of the prairies is caleolated to sustain 

of caitle as countless as the sands upon the sea-shore, 
while the flowers with which are enamelled render them 
avery ise for the nectar-seeking bee. 

‘We had not been long in the camp when a party ect ont in. 

ofa beo-tree; and: being curious to witness fe sport. 

an invitation to accompany them. The party 

was eaded by a veteran bee-hunter, a tall lank fellow in homs 
spur gar that hung loosely about his limbs, and » straw bat 
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shaped not unlike & bee-hive; 2 comrade canal uncouth in 
Sb and without a hat, straddled along at hi le, with a 

mag rifle on his shoulder. To these succeeded half- 
others, some with axea and some with rifles, for no one stirs 
far from the camp without his firo-arms, so as to be ready 
either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

‘After proceeding some distance, we came to an open glade 
on the akirts of the forest. Here our leader halted, and then 
advanced qui ay fo: bow baal on. the of which I per- 
ceived a piece of honey-comb. This I found was the bait or 
Ipre for the wild bee. Several were humming about it, and 
“diving into its cells. When they had laden themselves with 
honcy they would rise into the air, and dart off in» straight 
line, almost with the velocity of a bullet. ‘The hunters 
watched attentively the course they took, and then ect off in 
the same direction, stumbling along over twisted roots and 
fallen trees, with their eyes turned up to the A Tn this 
way thoy traced the honey-laden becs to their hive, in the 
hollow of & blasted oak, where, after buzzing ubout 
for a moment, they entered a hole shout sixty feet from the 


ground. 

‘Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously at 
the foot of the tree to level it with the ground. The mere 
spectators and amateurs, in the meantime, drew off to a 
cautious distance to be out of the way of the falling of the 
tree and the vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blows of 
the axe seemed to have no effect in alarming or. disturbing 
this most industrious community. ‘They continued to ply al 
their usual occupations, some arriving full freighted into port, 
other sullying forth on new expeditions, like #0 many mer- 
ohantmen in s money-making f metropolis, little saspicious of 
impending bankraptcy and . Even s loud crack, 
which announced the disrupture of the trunk, failed to divert 
their attention from the intense pursuit of gain; xt length, 
down came the tree with » tremendous crash, bursting open 
from end to end, and displaying all the hoarded treasures of 
the commonwealth, 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with a whisp of 
lighted hay as & defence against the bees. The latter, how- 
ever, made no attack sought no revenge; they seemed 
stupified by the catastrophe and unsuspicious of its cause, 
and remsined crawling and buzaing ebout the ruins without 
offering us any molestation. ane of the party now 
fell to, with and hunting knife, to scoop out the flakes 
of honey-comb with which hollow trunk was stored. 
Some of them were of old date and a deep brown colour, 
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others were beautifully white, and the honey in their celle 
was almost limpid. Such of the combs as were entire were 
placed in camp kettles to bo conveyed to the encampment; 
‘those which had been shivered in the fall were devoured upon 
the spot. Every stark bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich 
morse! in his hand, dripping about his fingers, and dieappear- 
ing wry idly a3 a cream tart before the holiday appetite of 
2 school-boy. 

Nor was it the bee-huntera alone that profited by the 
downfal of this industrious community ; aa if the bees would 
carry through the similitude of their habits with those of 
laborious and gainful man, I beheld numbers from rival hives, 
arriving on eager wing. to curich themselves with the ruins 
of their neighbours, These busicd themselves as eagerly 
and cheerfully as so many wreckers on an Indiaman thut has 
been driven on shores plunging into the cells of the broken 
honey-combs, banqueting grecdily on the spoil, and then 
winging their way full freighted to their homes. Aa to the 

oor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have no heart 
B do anything, not even to taste the nectar that flowed 
around them, but crawled backwards and forwards in vaeant 
deeolation, as I have seen a poor fellow with his hands in hi 
pockets, whistling vacantly and despoudingly about the ruins 
of his house that had been burut. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and confusion of 
the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been absent at the 
time of the catastrophe, and who arrived from time to time, 
‘with full cargoes from abroad. At first they wheeled about 
in the air, in the place where the fallen tree had once reared 
its head, astonished at finding it all uvacuum. At length, asif 
comprehending their disaster, they settled down in clusters 
on 6 dry branch of a neighbouring tree, whence they seemed 
to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful 
lamentations over the downful of their republic. It was e 
noone on which the “melancholy Jacques” might have morale 
ized by the hour. 

‘We now abandoned the place, leaving much honey in the 
hollow of the tree. “It will all be cleared off by varmint,"" 
said one of the rangers. ‘“ What vermi asked I. “Oh, 
dears, and skunks, and racoons, and ‘possums. The bears is 
the knowingest varmint for finding out a bee-tree in the 
world, ‘They'll guaw for days together at the trunk tl they 
make a hole ig enough to get in their pews, and then they’ 
‘haul out honey, bees and all.” 








CHAPTER X, 


Amusements in the camp—Coneultations. —Funten” fare wad feasting 
‘Evening scenes—Carap melody — The fate af on amatenr owi. 


On returning to the camp, we found it a scone of the greatest 
hilarity. Some of the rangers were shooting at a mark, 
others were leaping, wrestling, and playing at prison bars. 
They were mostly young men’ on theiy fire expedition, in 
high health and vigour, and buoyant with anticipations; and 
I can conceive nothing more likely to aet the youthful blood 
into a flow, than a wild wood tifo of the kind, and the range 
of a magnificent wilderness, sbounding with: game, and fruit. 
fal of adventure, We send our youth abroad to grow luxa- 
rious and effeminate in Europe; it appears to me, that 
previous tonr on tho prairies would be more likely to pro- 

luce that manlincss, simplicity, and sclf-dependence, most in 
‘unison with our political institutions. 

‘While tho young men were engnged in these boisterous 
amusements, u graver sct,composed of the Captain, the Doctor, 
end other sages and leaders of the camp, were seated or 
stretched out on the grass, round a frontier-map, holding a 
consultation about our position, and the course we were to 
pursue. 

Our plan wes to cross the Arkansas just above where the 
Ted Fork falls into it, then to keep westerly, until we should 

ass through = grand belt of open forest, called the Croas 

Smber, which ranges nearly north and south from the 
Arkansas to Red River; after which, we were to keep a 
routherly course towards the latter river. 

Our half-breed, Beatte, being an experienced hunter, 
was called into the consultation. “Have you ever hunted in 
thie direction?” said the Captain. “ Yes," was the laconic 
reply. . 

yeep then, you can tell us in which direction lies the 
Red Fork!” 


“If you keep ak yonder, by the of the prairie, 
re ee Se Sith a plo of steer 


“T have noticed that hill as I was hunting,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

“Well! those stones were eet up by the Osage: as © 
Jand mark: from that spot you may hava a sight of the: Rod 
ok 


“In that case,” cried the Captain, “we shall reach the 
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Red Fork to-morrow; then cross the Arkansas above it, into 
the Pawnee country, and then in two days we shall crack 
buffalo bones!" 

‘The idea of arriving at the sdventurous kunting grounds 
of the Pawnees, and of Soaring MpOn the traces of the buifa- 
Yoes, made every eye sparkle with animation. Our further 
conversation waa interrupted by the sharp report of a rifle at 
no great distance from the camp. 

"That's old Ryan’s rifle,” oxclaimed the Captain ; ‘' there's 
8 buck down, I'if warrant!" nor was he mistaken; for, before 
Jong, the voteran made his appearance. calling upon one of 
the younger rangers to return with him, and aid in bringing 
home the carcass. 

The surrounding country, in fact, abounded with jrame, so 
that the camp wes overstocked with provisions, and, a8 00 
Jess than twonty bee-irecs bad been cut down in the ity, 
every one revelled in luxury. With the wasteful prodivality 
of hunters, there was @ continual feusting, and searee any 
one put by provision for the morrow. ‘Tho cwking was 
conducted in hunters’ style: the meat was stuck upon tapor- 
ng spits of dogwood, which were thrust perpendicularly mto 

e ground, 80 aa to sustain the juint before the fire, where 
‘it was roasted or broiled with all its juices reisined in it in a 
manner that would have tickled the palate of the most experi- 
enced gourmand. As much could not be said in favour of the 
bread. It was little more than a paste made of flour and 
water, and fried like fritiers, in lard; though some adopted 
a ruder style, twisting it sound the ends of stichs, and thus 
roasting it before tho fire. In either way, Ihave found it 
extremely palatable on the prairies. No one knows tho truo 
relish of food until he has a huater’s appetite. 

Before sunset, wo were summoned by little Tonish to o 
sumptuous repast, Blankets liad been spread on the ground. 
near to the fire, upon which we took our seats. A large dish, 
or bowl, made from the root of a maple tree, and which we 
had purchased at the Indian village, was placed on the ground 
before us, and into it were cmptied the contents of one of the 
canup Kettee, consisting of» wild turkey hashed, gether 
with slices of bacon and lumps of dough. Beside it was placed 
another bow! of similar ware, containing an amplo supply of 
fritters. After we had diseussed the hazb, two wooden spite, 
on which the ribs of a fat buck were broiling before the fi 

















were removed end planted in the ground before na, with o 
taumphant air, by little Tonish. Having no dishes, we had 
to proceed in hunters’ strle, cutting off strips and slices with 
our hunting-kaives, and dipping them in salt and popper. To 
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do justice to Tonish’s cookery, however, and to the keen 
sauce of the prairies, never have I tasted venison so delicious. 
‘With all this, our beverage was coffee, boiled in a camp 
Kettle, sweetened with brown sugar, and drunk out of tin 
cups: and such was the style of our banqueting throughout 
this expedition, whenever provisions were plenty, and es 
long 8 flour and coffee and sugar held out, 

Ke the twilight thickened into night, the sentinels were 
marched forth to their stations around the camp; an indis- 
ponsable precsution in a country infested by Indians, ‘The 
‘encampment now presented a picturesque appearance. Camp 
fires were blazing and smouldering here and there among the 
trees, with groups of rangers round them; some seated or 
lying on the ground, others standing in the ruddy glare of 
the Hames, ora shadowy relief. At somo of the free there 
‘was much boisterous mirth, where peals of laughter were 
jaingled with loud ribald jokes and uncouth exclamations ; 
for the troop was evidently a raw, undisciplined band, levied 
among the wild youngsters of the frontier, who had enlistod, 
some for the sake of roving adventure, and some for the pur- 
pose of getting a knowledge of the country. Many of them 
were the ncighbours of their officers, and accustomed to 
gerd them vith tho fhmilinty of equals and companio 

fone of them had any idca of the restraint and decorum of a 
camp, or ambition to acquire a name for exactness in a pro- 
fession in which they had no intention of continuing. 

‘While this boisterous merriment prevailed at some of the 
fires, there suddenly rose a strain of nasal melody from 
anoth which a choir of “ vocalists” were uniting their 
voices in most lugubrious psalm tune. ‘This was led by one 
of the lieutenanta; a tall, spare man, who we were informed 
hhad officiated as schoolmaster, singing-master, and occa- 
sionally a» Methodist preacher, in one of the villages of the 
frontier. The chant rose solemnly and eadly in the night 
air, and reminded me of the deacription of similar canticles 
in the camps of the Covenanters; and, indeed, the strange 
medley of . and Hioes a8 aneouth, garbs, ere rs gated 

ther in our troop, Ww: we disgraced the banners 
off Brase-God Barebones. 

In one of the intervals of this nasal psslmody, an amateur 
owl, as if in competition, began hia dreary hooting. Inme- 
diately there was a cry the camp of “ 
owl! Charley’s owl!” It seems this “obscure bird” had 
sisted the camp every night, and had been fired at by one 
of the sentinels, s f-witted lad, named Charley; who, on 
being salled up for firing when on duty, excused himself by 
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saying, that he understood that owls made uncommonly good 


soup. 
ne of. the young rangers mimicked the cry of this bird 
of wisdom, who, with a simplicity Little consozant with his 
character, came hovering within sight, and alighted on the 
naked branch of 2 tree, lit up by the blaze of our fire, Tho 
young Count immedi lis fowling-picce, took fatal 
‘aim, and in a twinkling the poor bird of ill omen came flutter- 
ing’ to the ground. Charley wat now called upon to make 
- rota dish of owl-soup, but declined, as he had not shot 
ir 

In the course of the evening, I paid a visit to the Captain's 
fire. It waa composed of huge truuks of treca, and of suili- 
cient magnitude to roast # builalo whole. Hore were a num- 
‘ber of the prime hunters and leaders of the camp, some 
sitting, some standing, and others lying on ekine or blankotn 
before the fire, telling old frontier storics about bunting and 
Indian warfare. 

As the night advanced, we perceived above tho trecs to the 
weat, a ruddy glow futhing up the sky. 

“That must bo a prairie set on fire by the Osage hunters,” 
said the Captain, 

“Tt is at the Red Fork,” said Beate, regarding the sky. 
“Tt-scoms but three miles distant, yet it perhaps is twenty.” 

About half-past eight o'clock, a boautifal pale light gradually 
eprang up i the east, a precursor of the rising moon. Draw~ 
ing, off from the Captain's lodge, I now prepared for the 
night's repose. Ihad determined to abandon the shelter of 
the tent, and henceforth to bivouse like the rangers. A bear- 
see teal ore los Wer was my bed, with o i of 

le-bags for a pillow. Wrapping myself in ets, 

atretched myself on this hunter ‘couch, and soon fell into a 
sound and street see ion which I did not awake until the 
bugle sounded st day 


CHAPTER XI. 


Breaking wp of the encampment Picturesque misreh.— Gaine.—Camp 
soones.-Trlumph of a young hunter —Dl suooese of old hunters —Foul 
waurder of « potecat. 


(Oct. 14) At the signal note of the bugle, the sentinels and 
taarched in from their stations around the camp and 
were dismissed. The rangers were roused from their night's 
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repose, and soon = bustling srene took place. While rome 
eut wood, made fires, and the morning's meal, othera 
struck their foul-weather 6! of blankets, and made 
every preparation for departure; while others dashed about, 
through brush and brake, catching the horses and leading or 
driving them into camp. 

Duting all this bustle, the forest rang with whoops, and 
shoxts, and peals of laughter; when all hed breakfasted, 
packed up their effects and camp equipnge, and londed the 
Pack-hories, the bugle sounded to saddle ‘and mount, 
eight o'lock the whole troop sel off’ in a long straggling line, 
with whoop an. hallo, intermingled with many on oath at 
the loitering pack-horses, and in a little while the forest, 
which for several days had been the scene of such unwonted 
bustle and uproar, relapsed inte its primeval solitude and 
silence. 

Tt was a bright sunny morning, with a a 
mosphere, that seemed to bathe the very heart with gladue: 
Our march continued parallel to the Arkansos, through a rich 
and varied country: sometimes we had to break our way 
through aliuvial bottoms matted with redundant vegetation, 
where the giguntic trees were entangled with grape-vines, 

ing like cordaye from their branches; sometimes we 
coasted along sluggish brooks, whose feebly-trickling current 
just served to link together a succession of glassy pools, im- 
edded like mirrors in the quiet bosom of the forest, refl 
its autumnal foliage, and patches of the clear biue sky; 
‘times we serambied up broken and rocky hills, from the sum- 
mits of which we had wide views, stretching on one side over 
distant praitics diversified by roves and forests, and on the 
other ranging slong a line of blue and shudowy hills beyond. 
the waters of the Arkanszs, 

‘The appentance of our troop was suited to the country; 
stretehiny aloug in a Jine upwards of half a mile in length, 
winding among brakea and bushes, and up and down the 
defies of the hills; the men in every kind of uncouth garb, 
with Jong riflea on their shoulders, aid mounted on horses of 
every colour. The pack-horsce, too, would incessantly wander 
from the line of march, to crop the surrounding herbage, and 
were banged and beaten back by Tonish end his halt-breed 
compeers, with volleys of ‘] osths. Every now and 

‘agle fom f 




















then the notes of the head of the cofumn would. 
echo through the woodlands and along the hollow glens, sum- 
moning up stragglers, and announcing the line of march. 
The whole scene reminded me of the description given of 
bands of buccaneers penetrating the wilds of South Americs, 
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on their plundering expeditions agninst the Spsnich settle 
ments. 

"At one time we passed through a luxuriant bottom, or mea- 
dow, bordered hy thickets, whore the tall grasa was pressed 
down into numerous ‘deer beds,” where thoac animals had 
couched the preceding night. Some oak trees also bore signa 
of having been clambered by bears, in quest of avorns, tho 
marks of their claws being visible in the bark. 

As we opened a glade of this shelicred meadow, we beheld. 
soreral deer hounding away in wild aflright, until having: 
gained some distance, they would atop and gaze hack, with 
the curivsity common to this animal, at the strange intruders 
into their solttudes. There was inmediately a sharp report 
of rifles in every direction, from ile young huntsmen of the 
troop, but they were too eager to aim surely, and the deer, 
unharmed, bounded away into the depths of the forest, 

In the course of our marelt we sinitck the Arkansas, hut, 
found ourselver still below the Red Fork, and, as the river 
made deep bends, we again left its banks, aud continued. 
through the woods until nearly eight o'clock, when we en- 
camped in a béautifal basin bordered by a fine sirvam, and 
“shaded by camps of lofty eaka. 

‘The horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore logs 
were fettered with cords or Ieathern straps, su as to impede 
their movements. md prevent their wandering from the camp. 
They were then turned loose to graze, A number of rangers, 
prime hnaters, started off in different directions in acarch of 
game. There wes no whooping nor Ioughing ahout the camp 
as in the morning all were cither busy noi the fires ps. 

ing the even: ist, or reposing upon the grass. Shots 
Wrere goon heard in various directions.” Ant a tame » hunts 
man rode intothe camp with the curcasa of a fino buck hangin, 
deross his hoveo. Shortly afterwards came in a comile oF 
apripling hunters on foot, one of whom bore on his shoulders 
tho body of a doe. He wes evidently proud of his spoil, being 
probably one of his first achieroments, though he and lis 
‘companion were much bantered by their comrades as yuung 
beginners who hunted in partnership. 

just aa the night set in, there was a great shouting at one 
end of the camp, and immediately afterwards e body of young 
angers came parading round the various fires, bearing one of 
their comrades in triumph on their shoulders. He had shot 
tm eli for the first time in his life, and it was the first animal 
of the kind that had been killed on this expedition. 
young henteman, whose name was M’Lcllan, was the hero of 
‘the camp for the nisht, and wes the "father of the feast” 
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into the bargain ; for portions of his elk were seen roasting at 


every fire. 

The other hunters returned without success. The captain 
Ahad observed the tracks of a buffalo, which must have passed 
within a few daya, and had tracked a bear for some distance 
‘until the foot-prints had Gisenipoarod: He had seen an elk, 
too, on the Lanke of the Arkansas, which walked out on & 
sand-bar of the river, but before he could steal round through 
the bushes to get @ shot, it had re-entered the woods. 

Our own hunter, Beatte, returned silent and sulky, from an 
unauccessful bunt. As yet he had brought us in nothing, and 
‘we had depended for our supplies of venison upon the Captain's 
mews, Beatte was evidently mortified. for looked down 
with conterapt upon the rangers, as raw and inexperienced 
woodemen, but little skilled in hunting ; they, on the other 
hand, regarded Beate with no very complacent eye, a8 one 
of an evil broed, and always spoke of hum as “ the Indian,” 

Our little Frenclanan Tonish alto, by hisincesennt boasting, 
and chattering, and gasconading, in lus balderdashed dialect, 
hed drawn upon himself the ridicule of many of the wags of 
the troop, who amused themselves at hus se in a kind of 
raillery by no means remarkable for its delicacy; but the 
Little varlet was 60 completely fortified by vanity and eelf- 
conceit, that he was invuinerable fo every joke. 1 mrust con- 
fess, Lowever, that I felt little mortified at the sorry figure 
our retainers were making among theve mi ‘oopers. 
frontier, Even our very equipments came in for a share of 
‘unpopularity, and I heard many aneers at the double-barreled. 
ey ‘with which we were provided against smaller game; the 

of the West holding ** shot-guns,” as they them, im 
great contempt, thinking grouse, partridges, and even wild 
turkeys, as beneath their serious attention, and the rifle the 
onk Firearm worthy of a hunter. 

was awakened before daybreak the next morning, by the 
amournful howling of a wolf, who was skulking about the pur- 
Hieus of the camp, attracted by the scent of venison, Searcely 
had the first gray streak of dawn appeared, when youngster 
at one of the distant lodges, shaking off his sleep, crowed in 
imitation of a cock, with a loud clear note and prolonged 
cadence, that would have done credit to the most veteran 
chanticleer. He was immediately answered from another 

juarter, as if from a rival rooster. The chant was echoed 
Feo gues ie ore cnd 
, turkeys, ting 
wvine, until we St te base been Transported into the 
‘iidas Of. feerspand, with, ail its inmates in fall concert 
we 
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After Fiding short distance this morning, we came upon & 
well-worn Indian track, and following it, scrambled to the 
summit of a hill, whenee we had a wide prospect over @ 
country diversified by rocky ridges. and waving lines of up- 
Jaud, and enriched by groves aud clumps of trees of varied 
deft aad Sollage, Ako distance to the wish to ose great satise 
faction, we beheld the Red Fork rolling its ruddy current to 
the Arkonsas, and found that we were above the point of 
junction. We now descended and pushed forward. with 
much difficulty, through the rich alluvial bottom that borders 
the Arkansas. Here the trees were interwoven with grape- 
vines, forming a kind of cordage from trunk to trunk and 
limb to limb; there was a thick undergrowth, also, of bush 
and bramble, and such au abundance of hops, fit for gather- 
ne that it was diflicult for owr horses to forvo their way 
rough. 

The soil was imprinted in many places with tho tracks of 
deer, and the claws of bears were to be traced on various 
trees. Every one was on the look-out in the hope of starting 
some game, when suddenly there was a bustle uid a clamour 
ia a distant part of the line. A bear! a lear! waa the ery. 
‘We all prossed forward to be present. at the sport, when 
‘my infinite, though whimsical chagrin, I found it'to be our 
two worthies, Beatte and Tonish, perpetrating a foul murder 
on a polecat, or skunk! The animal had ensconced itself be- 
neath the trunk of a fallen tree, whence it kept up a vigorous 
defence in its peculiar style, until the surrounding forest was 
in a high state of fragrance. 

Gibes and jokes now broke out on all sides at the expense 
of the Indian hunter, and he was advised to wear the scalp of 
the skunk us the only trophy of his prowess. When they 
found, however, that he and Tonish were absolutely bent 
upon bearing off the carcass us a peculiar dainty, there was a 
universal expression of disgust, and they were regarded as 
little better than cannibals. 

Mortified at this eooniniovs debut of our two hunters, I 
insisted upon their sbandoning their prize, and resuming their 
march. Beatte complied with ha dogged. discontented air, and 
lagged behind, muttering to hi E Tonish, however, with 
‘his usual buoyancy, consoled himself by vociferous eulogies 
on the richness and delicacy of a roasted polecat, which he 
swore Was considered the daintiest of dishes by all experienced 
Indien Is. It was with difficulty I could silence his 
loquacity by repeated and commands. A French- 
man’s vivacity, however, if ropressed in one way, will break 
out in another, and Tonish now eased off his aplecn by be- 
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stowing volleys of oaths and dry blows on the pack-horses 
I was likely fo be no gainer in the end by my opposition to 
the humours of these varlets, for after » time, Beatte, who 
hed lagged behind, rode up to the head of the line to resume 
his station as a guide, and I lad the veration to see the car- 
cass of hia prize, stripped of its ekin, and looking like a fat 
aucking pig, dangling bebind his saddle. I made a solema 
vow, however, in secret, that our fire should not be disgraced 
by the cooking of that polecat. 














CHAPTER XI. 
‘The crossing of the Arkanans. 


‘We had now arrived at the river, sbout a quarter of a mile 
above the junction of the Red Fork; but the banks were 
steep and crumbling, and the current was deep and rapid. It 
‘was impossible, therefore, to croas at this pisces and we re- 
sumed our pein course throngh the forest, dispatching 
Beatte ahead, in ecarch of a fording-place. We had pro- 
ceeded about © mile further, when he rejoined ua, bringing in- 
telligonce of a place hard by, where the river, for a great port 
of ita brendth, was rendered fordable by sand-bars, and the 
remainder might easily be swam by the horses. 

Here, then, we made halt. Some of the rangers set to 
work vigorously with their axes. felling trees on the edge of 
fee are wherewith to form rafts for Sie strassportadicn sot 

ir baggage and ca uipage. Others patrolled the . 
banks ofthe river farther up tn hopes of finding a better 
fording-place, being unwilling to risk their borses in the deep 
channel. 

It was now that our worthies. Beatte and Tonish, had an 
opportunity of displaying their Indien adroitness and resource. 
At the Osage village which we had passed o day or two be- 
fore, they had procured a dry buffalo skin. This was now 
produced; cords were passed through a number of small 
eyelet-holes with which it was bordered, and it was drawn vy 
until it formed a kind of deep trough. Stieks were then placee 
athwart it on the inside. to it in shape, our camp equi- 
page and a part of our were placed within, and the 
singular bark was carried down the bank and set afloat. 
A cord was attached to the prow, which Beatte took between 
is teeth, and ing himeelf into the water, went ahead, 
towing the bark after while Tonish followed behind, to 
keen if steady and to propel it. Part of the way they had 
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foothold, and were enabled to wade, but in the main current 
they were obliged toewim. The whole way they whuoped 
and yelled in the Indian style, until they landed adfely on the 
‘opposite shore. 

‘The Commissioner and myself were co well pleased with 
thia Indian mode of ferriage, that we determined to trust 
ourselves in the buftalo-hide. Our companions, the Count 
and Mr. L., had Froseeded with the horses along the river 
bank, in search of a ford which some of the rangers had dis- 
covered, about a mile and a half distant. Wile we were 
waiting for the return of our ferryman, I happened to cast 
ty eyes upon heap of Inggage under’ bus’ and deecried 
the sleek carcass of tho polecat, snugly trussed up, and ready 
for roasting before the evening fire. I eould not resist the 
temptation to plump it into the river, when it sunk 
bottom like a lump of lead: and thus our lodge was relic’ 
from the bed odour which this savoury viand had threatened 
to bring upon it. 

Our men having recrossed with their cockle-shell bark, it 
was drawn on shore, half filled with saddles, saddlebage, and 
other Tugeage, amounting to a hundred Weights and being 
again placed in the water. I was invited to take my seat. It 
appeared to me pretty much like the emburkation of the wise 
mon of Gotham, who went to sea in a bowl. Latepped in, 
however, without hesitation, thouzh as cautiously as possible, 
and sat down on top of the luggage, the margin of the hide 
sinking to within a hand’s breadth of the water's edge. Riflos, 
fowling-picces, and other articles of small bulk, were then 
handed in, until I protested against receiving any more froight. 
‘We then launched forth upon the stream, the bark being 
towed as before. 

Tt was with a sensation half serious, half comic, that I 
found myself thus afloat, on the skin of a buffalo, in the midst 
of a wild river, earrounded by a wilderness, and towed along 
by a half savage, prhoopin and yelling like a devil incarnate, 

"0 please the vanity of hittle "Toaish, 1 discharged the doubie- 
barrelled gun, to the right and left, when in the centro of the 
stream. The repart echoed along ihe woody shores, and was 
anewered by shonts from some of the rangers, to the great 
erultation of the little Frenchman, who took to himself the 
‘whole glory of thia Indien mode of navigation. Bt 

Our ¥ was accomplished happily; the Commissioner 
‘was ferried across with equal suecess, and all oar effecta were 

ht over in the same manner. Roliiag coal wal the 

‘vainglorious napouring of Little Tonish, as he strutted about 

the shore, and exult in his superior ekill and knowledge, to 
> 
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the rangers. Beatte, however, kept his proud, eaturnine look, 
without a amile, He had a vest contempt for the ignorance 
ofthe rangers, and felt thet he had been undervalued by 
them. His only observation was, “Dey now see de Indian 
good for someting, anyhow!” : f 

‘The broad, sandy shore where we had landed, was inter- 
sected by innumerable tracks of clk, deer, bears, racoons, 
turkeys, and water-fowl. The river acencry at this place was 
beautifully diversified, presenting long, shining reaches, bor- 
dered by willows and cotton-wood trees; rick bottoms, with 
lofty forests, among which towcred enormous plane trees ; 
and the distance was closed in by high embowered promon- 
tories. The foliage had a yellow autumnal tint, which gavo 
to the sunny landscape the golden tone of one of ibe land- 
seapes of Clande Lorraine.” There was animation given to 
the scene by a raft of logs and branches, on which ite Cape 
tain and his primo companion, the Doetor, were ferrying their 
effeets across the stream, and by a long line of rangers on 
horseback, fordiug the river obliquely, along a series of sand- 
bars, about a mile and a half distant, 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Tne Caur or THe GLeN.—-Camp gorip~—Pawnecs and their hebits— 
A huntor's adyenture.—Horses found, and rea 2ost. 


Burne joined by the Captain and some of the rangers, we 
struck into the woods for about half a mile, and then entered, 
a wild, rocky dell, bordered by two lofty ridges of limestone, 
which narrowed as we advanced, until they met and united ; 
making almost an angle. Here’a fine spring of water roso 
among the rocks, and fed a silver rill that ran the whole 
length of the dell, freshening the grass with which it was 
carpeted. 

this rocky nook we encamped, among tall trees. ‘The 
yangers gradually joined us, straggling through the forest 
singly or in groups; some on horscback, come on fot, driving 
their horses before them, heavily laden with baggage, some 
dripping wet, having fallen into the rivér, for they had expe- 
rienced much uate and trouble from the lensth of the ford, 
‘and the depth and rapidity of the stream, ‘They looked not 
unlike banditti returning with their plunder, and the wild 
dell was a retreat wi to receive them. The effect was 
heightened after dark, when the light of the fires was cast 
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on rugged-looki of men and horses; with bag- 
age tumbled TahcSoe eee piled against the trees, and wal 
fia, bridles, and powder-horns about their trunks. 

‘At the encampment we were joined by the young Connt 
and his companion, and the half-breed, Antoine, who 
fied all paseed vuecessfully by the ford. ‘To my annoyance, 
however, I discovered that both of my horses were missing, 
Thad supposed them in the charge of Antoine ; but he, wil 
characteristic carclessness, had paid no heed to them, and 
they had probably wandered from the Ene on the opposite 
side of the river. It was arranged that Beatte and Antoine 
should recross the river at an carly hour of the moming, in 
search of them. 

A fat buck, and a number of wild turkeys, being brought 
into the camp, we mannged, with the addition of'a cup of 
cofice, to make a comfortable supper ; after which, I repaired 
to the Captain’s lodge, which was a kind of council-fire and 
gossiping-place for the veterans of the camp. 

‘As we were conversing togetlier, we observed, as on former 
nights, a dusky, red glow in the west, above the summits of 
the surrounding clifls. It was agoin attributed to Indian 
fires on tho prairies, and supposed to be on the western sido 
of the Arkansas. If so, it was thought they must be made 
by some party of Pawnees, as the Osage hunters seldom 
ventured in that quarter. Our half-breeds, however, pro- 
nounced them Osage fires, and that they were on the opposite 
side of the Arkansas. 

The conversation now turned upon the Parnees, into whose 
hunting Is we were about entering. ‘There is always 
some wild, untamed tribe of Indians, who form, for a time, 
thagertor of a frontier, and about whom all kinds of foarful 
stories aro told. Such, at present, was the caso with tho 
‘Pawnees, who rove the regions between the Arkansas and tho 
Red River, and the prairies of Texas. They were represented 
as admirable horsemen, and always on horseback; mowed 
on fleet and hardy steeds, the wild race of the prairies. With 
theso they roam the great plains that extend about the 
Arkansas, the Red River, end ‘ Texas, to the Rocky 
Mountains; sometimes engaged in immting the deer and 
buffalo, sometimes ia warlike and predatory expeditions ; for, 
like their counterparts, the sons of Ishmacl, their hand ie 

inst every one, and every onc’s hend against cm. Some 
of them have no fixed habitation, but dwell in tents of skin, 
easily packed up and transported, so that they are here 
to-day, and away, no one knows where, to-morrow. 

One of the veteran hunters gave several anecdotes of their 
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mode of fighting. Luckless, according to his account, is the 
band of weary traders or huniers descried by them, in the 
midst of a prairic. Sometimes, they will eteal upon them by 
stratagem, hanging with one leg over the saddle, and ther 
bodies concealed ; so that their troop, at a distance, has the 
appearance of a gang of wild horses. When they have thus 
gained suflicently upon the enemy, they will mddenly raise 
themselves in their saddles, and come like a rushing blast, all 
fluttering with feathers, shaking their mantles, brandishing 
their weapona, and making hidcous yells. In this way, they 
aeck to strike # panic into the horses, and put them to the 
scaraper, when they will pursue and carry them off in triumph. 

Tho best mode of defence, according to this veteran woods. 
maz, is to get into the covert of some wood or thicket; or if 
there be none at hand. to dismount, tie the horaes firmly head 
to head in a circle, 80 that they cannot break away end scatter, 
and resort to the shelter of a ravine, or make a hollow in the 
aand, where they may be screened from the shafts of the 
Pawnces, The latter chiefly use the bow and arrow, and are 
dexterous archera, circling round and round their encmy, and 
launching their arrows when at full speed. They are chiefly 
formidable on tle prairies, whore they have free carecr for 
their horses, and no trees to turn aside their arrows, ‘They 
will rarely follow a fiying enemy into the forest. 

Several anecdotes also were given of tho secresy and caution 
with which they will follow aud hang about the camp of an 
enemy, sceking’a frrourable moment for plunder or attack. 

“We must now begin to kecp a sharp look-out,” said ‘the 
Captain. “I must issue written orders, that no man shall 
hunt without leave, or fire off a eo on pain of riding a 
wooden horso with a sharp back. I have a wild crow of ygung 
fellows, unaccustomed to frontier service. It will be difficult 
to teach them caution. We are now in the land of a silent, 
watchful, crafty people, who, when we least suspect it, may 
be around us, spying out all our movements, and ready to 
pounce upon alll stragglers.” 

«How will you be able to keep your men from firing, if 
they see game While strolling round the camp?” asked one of 
the rangers. 

“They must not take their guns with them, unless they 
are on duty, or have permission.” 

“Ah, Captain!” cried the ranger, “that will never do for 
me. Where I go, my rifle goes. I never like to leave it 
bebind ; it’s like a part of f. There's no one will take 
euch care of it as I, and there's nothing will take such care of 
me aa my rifle.” 
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“There's truth in all that,” said the Captain, touched by & 
fruo hunters sympathy. “I've hall my Pile pretty nigh as 
Jong as Thavethad my wife, and o faithful friend it has been 
+3 me.” 

Here the Doctor, who is as keen a hunter as the Captain, 
joined in the conversation: “A neighbour of mine says, Next 
to my rifle, I'd as leave lend you my wife.” 

“There's few,” observed Captain, “that take care of 
their rifics aa they ought to be taken care of.” 

“Or of their wives either,” replied the Doctor, with a wink, 

“ That's a fact,” rejoined the Captain. . 

Word was now brought that a party of four rangers, hoadna 
by “Old Ryan,” were missing. They had separated from the 
main body, on the op side of the river, when ecurchinye 
for a ford, and hal straguled off, nobody knew whither. 
Many conjectures were made about them, aud some appre- 
hensions expressed fur thvir safety. 

“T should send to look after them,” said the Captain, * but 
old Ivan is with them, and he knows how to take care of 
himself, and of then too. Ifit were not for him, I would not 
give much for the rest; but he is as anuch at home in the 
woods, or on a prairic, as he would be in his own farmyard. 
He's never lost, wherever he is. ‘Thero’a a good gaug of 
them to stand by one another; four to watch, and one to 
take caro of the fire.” 

“Tt's a dis thing to get lost at night in a strange and 
ountry,” said one of the younger rangers. 

“Not if you have one or two in company," seid an older 
one. ‘For my part, I could fecl as cheerful in this hollow 
as in my own home, if I liad but one comrade to tuke turna 
to watch and keep the fire going. 1 could lie here for hours, 
and gaze vp to that blazing star thoro, that scems to look 
down into the camp as if it were keeping guard over it.” 

“Aye, the stars are a kind of company to one, when you 
have to keep watch alone. That's a cheerful star, too, some- 
how that’ ‘the evening star,—the plavet Venus they call it, 

“Jf that’s the planet Venus,” said one of the council, who, 
I believe, was the psalm-singing schoolmaster, “ it bodes us 
no good; for I recollect reading in some book that the 
Pawneos worship that star, and sacrifice their prisoners to it. 
Bo I should not feet the better. for the sight of that star in 
this part of the country.” 

« Well,” said the sergeant, a thorough-bred woodsman, 
« star or no star, I have passed many a night alone in a wilder 
place than this, and slept sound, too, I'll warrant you. Ouee, 
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however, I had rather an uneasy time of it. Iwas belated 
im passing through a tract of wood, near the Tombigheo . 
Se al fretteetis ate Tit 
loose, while I stretche ‘to sleep. 7 

the wolves howl. My horse came crowdi ifreans ae for pro- 
tection, for he was terribly frightened. I drove him off, but’ 
he returned, and drew nearer and nearer, and stood looking 
at me and at the fire, and dozing, and nodding, and totteri 
on his fore feet, for he was powerful tired. After awhile, 
heard a strange dismal cry. I thought at first it might be an 
owl. I hoard it again, and then I knew it was not an owl, 
But must be a anther: felt rather emkward, for T had no 
weapon but a double-bladed penknife. I, however, 

for defence in the best way I could, and piled up ee eens 
from the fire, to pepper him with, chould he come nigh, ‘The 
‘company of my horse now secmed a comfort to me; the poor 
ercaturo laid down beside me and soon fell asleep, being 50 
tired, I kept watch, and nodded and dozed, and started 
awake, and looked round, expecting to see the glaring eyes 
of the panthcr close upon me; but somehow or other, fatigue 
got the better of me, and I fell asleep outright. ' In the 
morning I found the tracka of a panther within sixty paces. 
‘They were as large as my two fists. He had evidently been 
walling beckwards and forwards, trying to make up hie mind 
to attack me; but luckily, he had not courage.” 

Oct. 16. I awoke before daybreak. The moon was shining 
feebly down into the glen, from among light drifting clouds ; 
tho camp fires were nearly burot out, and the men lying about 
them, wrapped in blankets. With the first streak of day, our 
huntsman, Beatte, with Antoine, the young half-breed, set 
off to recross the river, in search of the stray horses, in com- 
pany with soveral rangers, who had left their rifles on the 
‘opposite shore. As the ford was deep, and they were obliged 
to cross in a diagonal line, against a rapid current, they had 
to be mounted on the tallest aud strongest horses. 

By cight o'clock, Beatte returned. He had found the 
horses, but had Jost Antoine. The latter, he said, was a boy, 
2 greenhorn, that knew nothing of the woods. He had wan- 
dered out of sight of him, and got lost. However, there 
ore plenty more for him to fall in eompany with, as some of 
the rangers hed gone astray also, and old Ryan and his party 
had not returne: 

‘We waited until the morning was somewhst advanced, in 
hopes of being rejoined by the stragglers, but they did not 
make their appesrance. ‘The observed, that the 
Indians on the opposite side of the river were all well disposed 
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to the whites; so that no serious epprehonsions nerd be 
entertained for the safety of the missing. The grestest 
danger was, that their horses might be stolen in the night b: 
gling Oseges. He determined, therefore, io proceed, 
leaving a rear-guard in the eamp, to await their arrival. 

I sat on a rock that overhung the spring at the upper part 
of the dell, and amused myself by watching the changing 
scene before me. First, the preparations for departure. 
Horses driven in from the vurkeus of the camp; rangers 
riding about among rocks and bushes in quest of others that 
had strayed to a distance; the bustle of packing up camp 
equipage, and the clamour after kettles and frying-pans 

owed by one mess from another, mixed up with onths 
and exclamations at restive horses, or others that lad wan- 
dered away to gre after bei packed; among whirl, the 
voire of our little Frenchman, Tonish, was particularly to bo 
distinguished. 

The bugle sounded the signal to mount and march. The 
troop filed off in irre, hne down the glen, and through 
the open forest, windiog and gradually Abrappearing among 
the trees, though the clamour of voices aud the notes of tho 
bugle could be beard for aomo timo afterwards. The rear- 
guard remained under the trees in the lower pert of the dell; 
some on horseback, with their rifles on their shoulders; others 
seated by the fire, or i g on the ground, gorsiping i 
lazy tone of voice, their horses unsaddled, standing and 
dozing around; while one of the rangers, profiting by this 
interval of leisure, was shaving himself before a pocket mirror, 
stack against the trunk of a tree. 

‘The clamour of voices and the notes of the bugle at length 
died away, and the glen relapsed into quiet und silence, 
‘broken occasionally by the low murmuring tone of the group 
around the fire, or the pensive whistle of some laggard among 
the trees; or the rustling of the yellow leaves, which the 
lightest breath of air brought down in wavering showers, a 
sign of the departing glories of the year. 











CHAPTER XIV. 


Deer-shooting—Life on the prairies. —Besutiful encampment —FTunters 
lnck—Aneedotes of the Dolawares and their superstitions, 


Bavixe passed through the skirt of woodland bordering the 
Fiver, we ascended the hills, taking 0 westerly course through 
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an undulating country of “‘oak openings.” where the 
stretched ore Site one of hill and dale, diversified by 
forests, groves, and clamps of trees. As we were prorceding 
at a slow pace, those who were at the head of the line descriec 
four deer grazing on a grassy slope about half a mile distant 
‘They apparently had not perceived our approach, and con 
tinucd’ to graze in Perfect tranquillity. A young ranger ob 
tained permission from the Captain to go in pursuit of them 
and tho, troop halted in lengthened Ere, watching him ix 
silence. "Walking hia horse slowly and cautiously, he made « 

» Circuit until a screen of wood intervened between him and the 

* decr. Dismounting then, he left his horse among the treos 
and creeping round a knoll, was hidden from our view. We 
now kept our eyes intently fixed on the deer, which continne¢ 
grazing, unconscious of their danger. Presently there wat 
the sharp report of a rifle; a fine buck made @ convulsive 
Bound, aud fell to the earth; his companions scampered of 
Immodiately our whole line of march was broken; there war 
a helter-skelter galloping of the youngsters of the troop, esger 
to get a shot at the fugitives ; and one of the most conspicuous 
personages in the chase was our little Frenchman Tonish 
on his silver-gray ; having abandoned his pack-horses ut the 
first sight of the deer. It was some time before our scat 
tered ogg could be recalled by the bugle, and ow march 
resumed. 

‘Two or three times in the course of the day we wero inter. 
rupted by hurry-scurry scones of the kind. The young men 
of the troop were full of excitement on entering an unexplored 
country abounding in game, and they were too little accus- 
tomed to discipline or restraint to be kept in order. No one, 
however, was more unmanagesble than Tonish. Having an 
intense couceit of his skill as a hunter, and an irrepressible 
pession for display, he was continually sallying forth, like an 
ul-broken hound, whenever any game was started, and had as 
often to be whipped back. 

At length his curiosity got s salutary check. A fat doo 
eame bounding along in full view of the whole line. Tonish 
gismounted. levelled his zie mit had a oe Sot The doe 

epton. He sprang upon his horse, stood up on. " 
like » posture-master, and continued gazing after the animal 
aa if certain to see it fall. The doe, however, kept on its way 
rejoicing ; a laugh broke out along the line, the little French. 
man slipped quietly into his saddle, began to belabour and 
Dlaspheme the wandering pack-horses, as if they had been to 
lame, and for some time we were relieved from his vaunting 


and vapouzing. 
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Tn one place cf our march, we came to the remains of an 
old Indian eucampment, on the banks of a fine stream, with 
the moss-grown akulls of deer Tying here and there about it. 
As we were in the Pawnee country, it was supposed, of course, 
to have been o camp of those formidable rovers: the Doctor, 
however, after considering the shape and dispositi 

Beonomnced ‘it the camp of some bold De 
had probably made a brief and dashing excursion into theso 
dangeronm hunting grounds. 
ering, proceeded home distance further, we observed 8 
couple of figures on horscback, slowly roving parallel to us 
along the edge of @ naked hill. about two miles distant, and 
apparently reconnoitring us. There was a halt, and much 
gozing and conjecturing. Were they Indians? ‘If Indiaus, 
were thoy Pawnees? There is sumething excitiug 1o tho 
imagination and stirring to the feelings, while traversing these 
hostile plains, in sceing « horseman prow ling along the horizon, 
It is like deserying # sail at sea in time of war, when it may 
be either a privateer or a piraw. Cur conjoctures were soon 
set at rest by recounoitring the two horsemen throngh a stoall 
“spy-glass, when they proved to be two of the men we had left 
at the camp, who had set out to rejoin us, and had wandered 
from the track. 

Our march this day was animating and delightful. We 
were in a region of adventure; breaking our way through a 
country hitherto untrodden by white men, excepting, per- 
chance, by somo solitary trapper. The weather was in ite 
perfection, temperate. TFenial and enlivening; a deep bine 
sky, with a few light feathery clouds, an atmosphere of perfect 
transpareney, an sir pure and bland, and a glorious country 
spreading out far ond wide in the golden sunshine of an 
autumnal day ; but all silent, lifeless, without a human habi- 
tation, and apparently without a human inhabitant! It was 
as if a ban rang over this fair but fated region. The very 
Indians dared not abide here, but made it a mere scene of 
perilous enterprise, to hunt for a few days, and then away. 

iemuttl penne made by tho windings and doubling of 
8 beaut mm windings and doublings 
a deep, clear, and auat nigales brook, and corered by an 
open grove of lofty and magnificent trees. Several hunters 
immediately started forth in quest of game, before the noise 
of the camp should frighten it from the vicinity. Our man, 
Beatte, also took his rifle, and went forth alone, in » different 
course from the rest. 

For my own part, I laid on the under the frees, and 
built castlea in louds, and indulged in the very luxuzy of 
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raral @. Indeed, I ean scarcely conceive a kind of life 
more sted to put both mind and body in a healthful 
tone. A morning's ride of several hours, diversified by hunt- 
ing incidents; an encampment in the afternoon under some 
noble grove on the borders of a stream ; an evening banquet 
of venison, fresh killed, roasted, or broiled on the coals; 
turkeys just from the thickets, and wild honey from the trees; 
and oll relishod with an appetite unknown to the gourmets of 
the cities. And at night—such sweet eleeping in the open 
air, or woking and gazing at the moon aud stars, shining 
between the trees! 

On the teed occasion, however, we bad not much reason 
to boast of our larder. But one deer had been killed during 
the day, and none of that had reached our lodge. We were 
fain, therefore, to stay our keen appetites by some scraps of 
turkey brought from the last encampment, eked out with 2 
slice or two of salt pork. This scarcity, however, did not 
continue long. Before dark a young hunter returned well 
Jaden with spoil. He had shot a deer, cut it up in an artist- 
Tike style, and, putting tho meat in a kind of sack made of the , 
hide, had slung it across his shoulder, and trudged with it to’ 


camp, 

"Not long after, Beatte made bis appearance with a fat doe 
across his horse. It was the first game he had brought in, 
and I ras glad to sce him with a trophy that might efface the 
memory of the polecat. He laid the carcass down by our fre 
without saying a word, and then turned to unsaddle his 
horse; nor could any questions from us about his hunting 
draw from him more than laconic replies. If Beatte, how- 
ever, observed this Indian taciturnity about what he had 
done, Tonish made up for it by boasting of what he meant to 
do. Now that we were in a good hunting country, he meant 
to take the field, and, if we would take his for it, our 
Jodge would henceforth be overwhelmed with game. Luckily 
hie talking did uot prevent his working, the doe was skilfully 
dissected, several fat riba roasted before the fire, the coffee 
kettle replenished, and in a little while we were enabled to 
indemnify ourselves luxuriously for our late meagre repast. 

‘The Captain did not return until late, and he retumed 
empty handed. He had been in pursuit of his usual game, 
the deer, when he came upon the tracks of a gang of about 
sixty elk. Having never killed an animal of the kind, and 
the elk being at this moment an object of ambition among all 
the veteran hunters of the camp, he abandoned his pursuit of 
the deer, and followed the newly-discovered track. After 
some time he came in sight of the elk, and had several fair 
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chances of a shot, but was anxious to bring down a large buck 
which kept in the advanee. Finding at length there was 
danger of the whole gang escaping him. he fired at a doe. 
The shot took cffeet, but the animal had sufficient strength 
to keep on for a time with its companions. From the trarks 
of blood, he felt confident it was mortally wounded, but even- 
ing came on, he could not keep the trail, and had to give up 
the search until morning. 

Ola Kyau and his little band had not yet rejoined us, 
neither liad our young half-breed Antoine niade his appear: 
anee. It was determined. therefore, iv remain at our encamp- 
mont for the fullowing day, to «ive time for all stragglera to 
arrive, 

The conversation this evening, among the old huntsmen, 
turned upon the Delaware tribe, one of who enrampments 
we bad passed in the course of the day; and anecdotes were 

wen of their prowess in war ond dexterity in humting, 

they used to be deadly fier of the Osages, who stood in 
great awe of their desperate valour, though they were apt to 
attribute it toa whimsical cause Look at tho Delawates,” 
would they say, “ dey got short leg—nv ean run—aust atand 
and fight a preat heap.” Tao fuct, the Delawarcs are rather 
shortlegged, while the Osages are remarkable for length of 





The expeditions of the Delawares, whether of war or hunt- 
ing, are wide and fearless ; a small’ hand of them will peno- 
trate fur into these dangereus and hostile wilds, and wilt push 
their cnesmpments even tothe Rocky Mountains, This daring 
temper may br in some measure encouraged by one of tho 
superstitions of theirereed. They beliovo that a guardian spirit, - 
in the form of a great eagle, watches over them, hovering in 
the aky, for out of sight. Sometimes, when well pleased with 
them, he wheels down into the lower regions, and may le 
seen circling with wide spread wings against the white clouds; 
at such times the seasons are propitious, the corn grows 
finely, and they have great sucocss in hunting. Sometimes, 
howerer, he is angry, aud then he vents bis rage in tho 
thunder, which is tis voice, and the lightning, which is 
the flusbing of his cye, and strikes dead the object of his dis- 
pleasure. 

The Delawares mako sacrifices to this spivit, who orcasion- 
ally lets drop a feather from his wing in token of satisfaction. 
These feathers render the wearer invisible and invulnerable. 
Indeed, the Indians generally consider the feathers of the 

rle possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 
At one time & party of the Delawares, in the course of a bold 
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excursion into the Pawnee hunting grounds, were surrounded 
on oue of the grest plains, and nearly destroyed, The rem- 
nent took refuge on the summit of one of those isolated and 
conical hills which rise almost like artificial mounds, from the 
midst of the prairies, Here the chief warrior, dri 
‘to denpair, racrificed his horac to the tatelar 
an enormona eagle, ruehing dowa from the sky, bore off the 
victim in his talons, and mounting into the air, dropped a quill 
feather from hia wing. The chief caught it up with joy, bound 
it to his forchead, and, Jeading his followers down the hill, cut 
his way through the enemy with great slaughter, and without 
any one of his party receiving a wound. 











CHAPTER XV, 
The search for the eik.—Pawnee stories, 


‘Wrrr the morning dawn, the prime hunters of the camp were 
all on the alert, and sct off in different directions, to beat up 
the country for game. The Captain’s brother, Scrgeant Bean, 
was among the first, and returned before breakfast with wuc- 
cess, having killed a fat doc, almost within the purlieus of the 


camp. 
‘When breakfast was over, the Captain mounted his horse, 
bed im quest of the clk which he wounded on the pre: 
eeding evening; and which, he wos persuaded, had received 
‘its death wound. I determined to join him in the seareh, and 
Wo accordingly sallied forth together, accompanicd also by his 
brother, the sergeant, andalieutenant, Tworangers followed 
on foot, to bring home the carcass of the doe which the ser- 
geant had billed. We had not ridden far, when we came to 
where it lay, on the side of a hill. in the midst of a beautiful 
woodland seene. The two rangers immediately fell to work, 
with true hunters’ skill, to dismember it, and prepare it for 
transportation to the camp, while we continued in our course. 
‘We passed slong sloping hill sides, among skirts of thicket 
and scattered forest trees, until we came to a place where the 
Jong herbage was pressed down with numerous elk beds. 
Hore the Captain bad fr roused the gang of elle, and, after 
Jooking shout diligently for a little while, he pointed out their 
trail," the foot-prints of which were as large se those of 
‘He now put himself upon the track, and went 

quietly forward, the rest of us following him in Indian file, 
At length he halted at the place where the elk had been when 
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shot at. Spots of blood on the surrounding herbage showed 
that the shot had been effective. The wounded animal had 
evidently kept for some distance with the rest of the herd, ag 
could be been by 9 inklings of blood here and there, on the 
shrubs and w ing the trail. These at length sud- 
denly disappeared. “Somewhere hereabout,” said the Cap- 
tain, “the elk must have turned off from the. gang. ‘Whenever 
they feel themselves mortally wounded, th turn aside, 
and seek some out-of-the-way place to die ane.” 

‘There was something in this picture of the last moments of 
a wounded deer to touch the sympathies of one not hardened 
to the gentle disports of the chasc; such sympathies, how- 
ever, are but transient. Man is naturally an animal of prey; 
and, however changed by civilization, will readily relapse into 
hig instinct for estruction, Tfound my ra ous and nate 

wary propensities daily growing stronger upon the prairies. 
eater Joking about for a little while, the Captain nieceded 
in finding the separate trail of the wounded clk, which turned 
off almost at right angles from that of the herd, and entered 
an open forest of scattered trees. The traccs of blood became 
more faint and rare, and occurred st greater distances; atlength 
they ceased altogether, and the ground was so hard, and 1 
erbage 60 much parched and withered, that the foot-prints of 
animal could no longer be perceived. 

“The elk must lie somewhere in this neighbourhood,” said 
the Captain, “ns you may know by those turkey-buzzards 
wheeling about in the air: for they ilways hover in that way 
above some carcass. However, the dead elk cannot get away, 
80 let us follow the trail of the living ones: they may have 
halted at no great distance, and we may find them grazing, 
and get another crack at them.” 

e accordingly returned, and resumed the trail of the elke, 
which led us a straggling course over hill and dale, covered. 
with scattered oaks. Every now and then we would catch a 

impse of a deer bounding away across vome glade of the 

forest, but the Captain was not to be diverted from his elk 
hunt by such inferior game. A flock of wild turkeys, 
too, were roused by the trampling of our boracs; some scam- 

d off as fast as their long leys could carry them; others 
Fluttered up into the trees, where they remained with out- 
stretched necks, gazing at us. The Captain would not allow 
arifle to be discharged at them, lest it ehould alarm the elk, 
which he hoped to find in the vicinity. At length we came 
to where the forest ended in a steep bank, and the Red Fork 
wound ita way below us, between sandy shores. The 
trail descended the bank, and we could trace it, with our eyes, 
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across the level sands, until it terminated in the river, which, 
it was evident, the gang had forded on the preceding evening. 

“It is needless to follow on any further,” said the Captain. 
©The elk must have been much frightened, and, after crossing 
the river, may have kept on for twenty miles without stopping.” 

Our little party now divided, the lieutenant and sergeant 
making a circuit in quest of game, and the Captain and myself 

* taking the direction of the camp. On our way, we came to a 
buffalo track, more than a year old. It was not wider thanan 
ordinary footpath, and worn deep into the soil; for these ani- 
mais follow cach other in single file. Shortly afterwards, wo 
met two rangers on foot, hunting. They had wounded an olk, 
ut he had escaped ; and in pursuing him, had found ihe one 
shot by the Cuptain on the preceding evening, They turned 
back, and conducted us to it. It was a uoble animal, as large 
as ayearling helfer, and la inan open part of the forest, about 
a milo aud a half distant from the place where it had been 
hot, The tarkey-buzzards, which we had previously noticed, 
were wheeling in the air above it. The observation of the 
Captain scemed vorified. The poor animal, as life was ebbing 
away, hud apparently abandoned its unhurt companions, and 
turned aside to die alone. 

The Captain and the two rangers forthwith fell to work 
with their hunting-knives, to flay and cut up the carcass, It 
was already tainted on the inside, but ample collops were cut 
from the ribs and haunches, and lnid in a heap on the out- 
atretehed hide, Holes were then cut along the border of the 
hide, raw thongs were passed through them, and the whol 
drawn up like a sack, whi 





le 
> Which was swung behind the Captain’, 
eaddle. All this while, the turkey-buzzards were soaring over’ 

Lead, waiting for our departure, to swoop down and banquet 

ou the carcass. 

The wreck of the poor elk being thus dismantled, the Cap- 
tain and myself mounted our horses, and jogged back to the 
camp, while the two rangers resumed their hunting. 

On reaching the camp, I found there our young half-broed, 
Antoine. After separating from Beatte, in the search after 
the stray horses on the other side of the Arkansas, he had 
fallen upon a wrong track, which he followed for several miles, 
when he overtook old Ryan and his party, and found he had 
‘been following their traces. 

‘They all forded the Arkansas sbout eight miles above our 
crossing place, and found their way to our late encampment 
in the glen, where the rear- we had left behind was 
waiting forthem. Antoine, being well mounted, and somewhat 
impatient to rejoin us, had pushed on alone, following our 
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‘rail, to our present gocampment, and bringing the carcass of 
& young bear which he had killed. 

‘Our camp, during the residue of the day, presented a mingled, 
picture of bustle and repose. Some of the men were huey 
round the fires, jerking and roasting vevison and bear's meat, 
to be packed up as a.future supply. Some were stretching and. 
dressing the skins of the animals they had killed; others were 
washing their clothes in the brook, and hanging them on the 
Dashes to dry; while many were lying on the grass, and lazily 
gossiping iv the shade. Every now and then a hunter would 
return, on horseback or on foot, laden with game, or empty 
handed. Those who brought home any spoil, deposited it at 
the Captain's fire, and then filed off to their respective messes, 
to relate their day's exploits to their companions. The game 
Kcilled at this camp consiated of six deer, one ell, two bears, 
and aix or eight turkeys. 

Daring the last two or three days, since their wild Indian 
achievement in navigating the river, our retainers lind risen in 
consequence among the rangers; and now X found Tonish 
making himself a complete oracle among some of the raw and. 
i rienced recruits, who had never been in the wilderness. 
He had continually a knot hanging about him, and listening 
to his extravagant tales about tho Pawnces, with whom Je 
pretended to have bad fearful encounters. His representa- 
‘tions, in fact, were calculated to inspire his hearers with an 
awful idea of the foe into whose lands they were intruding. 
‘According to hia accounts, the rifle of the white man was 10 
mateb for the bow and arrow of the Pawnee. When the rifle 
waa once discharged, it took time and trouble to load it again, 
and in the meantime, the encmy could keop on launching his 
shafts as fast as he could draw his bow. m the Pawnee, 
according to Tonish, could shoot, with unerring nim, three 
hundred yards, and send his arrow clean through and throu 
2 buffalo; nay, he had knowna Pawnee shaft pass through one 
buffalo and wound another, And then the way the Pawnees 
sheltered themselves from the shots of their enemy: they 
would hang with one leg over the saddle, crouching their 
bodies along the opposite side of their horse, and would shuot 
their arrows from under his neck, while at full speed! 

Tf Tonish was to be believed, there was peril at every step 
in these debateable grounds of the Indian tribes. Pawneca 
Torked unseen among the thickets and ravines. They had 
their scouts and sentinels on the summit of the mounds which 
command 2 view over the prairies, where they lay crouched in 
the tall grass; only now and then raising their heads to watch 
the movements of apy war or bunting party that might be. 

Py 
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never indulge in capricious galloping. Many of those, how- 
ever, with whom I was travelling were young and inexperi- 
enced) sod full of excitement st ing dematives in 5 9un- 
try abounding with game. It was impossible to retain them 
in the sobriety of a march, or to keep them to the line. As 
we broke our way through the coverts and ravines, and the 
deer started up and scampered off to the right and left, the 
rifle balls would whiz after them, and our young hunters dash 
off in pursuit. Atone time they made a grand burst after 
what they aupposed to be a gang of bears, but soon pulled up 
on discovering them to be black wolves, prowling in company, 

After a march of about twelve miles we encamped, a little 
after mid-day, on the borders of a brook which loitered 
through a deep ravine. In the course of the afternoon old 
Ryan, tho Nestor of the camp, made his appearance, followed 
dy his little band of stragglers. He was grected with joyful 
acclamations, which showed the cstimation in which he ‘was 
held by his brother woodmen. The little band came Inden 
with venison; a fine haunch of which the veteran hunter 
luid, as a present, by the Captain's Gre. 

Our men, Beatte and Tonish, both sailied forth, early in 
the afternoon, to bunt, Towards evening the former returned, 
with a fine buck across his horec. He laid it down, as usual, 
in pilence, and proceeded to unsaddle and turn his horse loose, 
Tonish came back without any game, but with much more 
glory ; hoving made sveral capital ehots, though unduckily 

wounded deer had all eacaped him. : 

There was an abundant apply of meat in the camp; for, 
besides other game, three elk had been killed. ‘The wary and 
veteran woodinen were all busy jerking meat, against 4 time 
of scarcity; the less experienced revelled in present abun- 
dance, leaving the morrow to provide for itself. 

On the following morning, (Oct. 19,) I succeeded in chang- 
ing my pony and a reasonable eum of money for a stron 
and active liorse. It was a great satisfaction to find mys 
once more tolerably well mounted. I perecived, however, 
that there would be little difficulty in making a selection from 
smong the troop, for the rangers had ail that propensity for 
“swapping,” or, as they term it, “trading,” which pervades 
the West. In the course of our ition, there was scarce 
a horse, rifle, powder-born, or t, that did not change 
owners several times; and one keen “trader” boasted of 
having by dint of frequent bargains changed a bad horse into 
8 good one, and put a dollars in his pocket. 

The morning was lowering and sultry, with low muttering of 
distant thunder. The change of westher had its effect upon 
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the spirits of the troop. The camp was unusually scber and 
quel, there was none of the accustomed farm-yard melody of 
crowing and enckling at day-break; none of the bursty af 
merriment, the loud jokes and bauterings, that had commonly 
prevailed during the bustle of equipment. Now and then 
might be heard a short strain of a song, a faint la 
solitary whistle ; but, in general, every onc went silently and 
doggedly about the duties of the cap, or the preparations 
for doparture, 

‘When the time arrived to saddle and mount, five horacs 
‘wero reported as missing ; althoughall the woods and thickets 
had been beaten up for somo distance round the camp. Several 
Tangers were dispatcheil to“ skir” the country round in quest 
of them. In the meantime, the thunder continued to growl, 
and we hada passing shower. The horscs, like their riders, 
were affected by the change of weather, ‘They stood here 
and thero about’ the camp, some saddled and bridled, others 
Joose, but all spiriticss and dozing, with stooping head, ono 
hind Teg, partly drawn up so as to rest on the point of the 
hoof, and the whole hide recking with the rain, and sending 
w wreaths of vapour. The men, too, waited in listless groups 

9 return of their comrades who had gone in quert of the 
horses ; now and then turning up an anxious eye to the drift- 
ing clouds, which boded an approaching storm. Gloomy 
weather inspires gloomy thouglits. Some expressed fears 
thet we were dogged by some party of Indians, who had 
stolen the horses in the night. The most prevalent appre- 

‘ion, however, was, that they had returned on their traces 
‘to our last encampment, or had atarted off on a direct line for 
Fort Gibson. In this respect, the instinct of horses is said to 
resemble that of the pigeon. ‘They will strike for homo by a 
direct course, pasaing through tracts of wilderness which they 
have never belore traversed. 

‘After delaying until the morning was somewhat advanced, 
a lientenant with a guard was appointed to await the return 
of the rangers, and we set off on our day's journey, consider 
ably reduced in numbers; much, as I thought, to the dis- 
composure of some of the troop, who intimated that we might 

rove too weak-handed, in case of an encounter with the 
wheel. 

















CHAPTER XVIL. 


‘Thunderstorm on the prairies.—The storm encarapment —-Night 
scene.—Indian ttories—A frightened horse. 


Ovn march for a part of the day Iay a little to the south of 
west, through straggling forests of the kind of low serabbed 
trovs already mentioned, called “post-oulcs,” ‘and “ blnek- 
jack: The soil of these “oak barrens” is loose and un- 
sound ; being little better at times than a mere quicksand, in 
which, in rainy weuther, the horse’s hoot’ slips from side to 
side, and now’and then sinks in a rotten, spongy turf, to the 
fotlock, Sach was the case at present in consequence of suc- 
cesaivo thunder-showers, through which we draggled along in 
dogged silence. Several deer were roused by our approach, 

scudded across the forest glades; but no one, as for- 
merly, broke the line of march to pursue them. At one 
time we passed the bones and horas of a buffalo, and at 
apother tiine n buffalo track, not above three days old, These 
signs of the vicinity of this rand game of the prairies, had 8 
reviving effect on the spirits of our huntemen; but it'was of 
transient duration. 

In crossis prairie of moderate extent, rendered little 
better then a slippery box by the recent showers, we were 
overtaken by a violent thunder-gust. The rain came rattling 
‘upon us in torrents, and spattered up like steam long. the 
ground ; the whole landseape was suddenly wrapped in gloom 
that gave a vivid effect to the intense sheets of lightning, 
while the thunder seemed to burst over our very heads, il 
was reverberated by the groves and forests that checkered 
and skirted the prairic. “Man and beast were so pelted, 
drenched, and confounded, that the line was thrown in com- 

ete confusion ; some of the horses were so frightened as to 
fe almost unmanageable, and our scattered cavaleade looked 
like a tempest-tossed fleet, driving hither and thither, at the 
mercy of wind and wave. 

‘Af length, at half-past two o'clock, we came to a halt, and, 
gathering together our forces, gneamped in an open and lofts 

Wve, With @ prairie on one side end a stream on the other. 

‘he forest immediately rang with the sound of the axe, and 
the crash of falling trees. Ht fires were soon blazing ; 
Dlankets were etretched before them by way of tents ; boot! 
were hastily reared of bark and skins; every fire had ita 
group drawn close round it, drying aad warming themselves, 
or preparing « comforting ‘Some of the rangers were 
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discharging and cleaning their rifles, which had beer: exposed 
to the Ltd while the lorses, relieved from their saddles and 
purdens, rolled in the wet | sesnag? 

The showers continued time to time, until Iste in the 
evening. Before dark our horees were gathered in and 
tethered about the skirts of the camp, within the outposts, - 
through fear of Indian prowlers, who are apt to take advan- 
tage of stormy nights for their depredations and assaults, 
As the night thickened, the firea became more and more 
Juminous, lighting up masses of the overhanging foliage, and 
jeaving other parts of the grove in deep gloom. Every fire 
had its goblin group around it, while the tethered horses were 
dimly seen, like spectres, among the thickets ; excepting that 
here and there gray one stood out in bright relict. 

‘The grove, thus fitfully lighted up by the ruddy glare of 
the fires, resembled a vast lenfty dome, walled in by opaque 
darkness; but every now and ‘then two or three quivering 
flashes of lightning in quick succession would suddenly re- 
veal a vast champaign country, where ficlds and forests, and 
running streams, would start, as it were, into existence for & 
few bnief seconds, and, before the eye could ascertain them, 
‘vanish again into gloom. 

A thunder-storm on a prairie, a3 uy the ocean, derives 

and sublimity from the wild and boundless waste 
over which it rages and bellows. It is not surprising that 
these awful phenomena of nature should be objects of super- 
atitious reverence to the poor savages, and that they should 
consider the thunder the angry voice of the Great Spirit. 
As our half-breeds sat gossiping round the fire, I drew 
them some of the notions entertained on the subject by their 
Indian friends. The latter declare that extinguished thunder- 
bolts are sometimes picked up by hunters on the prairies, who 
‘use them for the heads of arrows and lances, and that any 
warrior thus armed is invincible. Should a thonder-storm 
occur, however, during battle, he is liable to be carried away 
by the thander, and never heard of more. 

‘A warrior of the Konza tribe, hunting on a prairie was 
overtaken by a storm, and struck down senseless by the 
thunder. On recovering, he beheld the thunderbolt lying on 
the ground, and a horse standing beside it. Snatching up the 
bolt, he sprang upon the horse, but found, too late, that he 
was astride of the lightning. In an instant he waa whisked 
away over prairies and forests, and streams and deserta, until 
the was flung senseless at the foot of the Rocky Mountaina; 
‘whence, on Tecovering, it took him several montha to return 
to his own people. 
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‘The story reminded me of an Indian tradition, related by 

, traveller, id the ie is warrior who saw i thunder 

iying upon the ground, with beautifully wrought moccason 

en cach side of ‘Thinking he had found a prize, he put on 

the moceasons ; but they bore him away to the land of apirita, 
whence he never returned. 

, These are simple and artless tales, but they hada wild and 

romantic interest heard from the lips of half-eavage narrators, 

. round a hunter's fire, in a stormy night, with a forest on one 

side and a howling waste on the other; and where, perad- 

‘venture, savage foes might be lurking in the outer darkness. 

‘Our conversation was interrupted by a loud clap of thunder, 
followed immediately by the sound of a horse galloping off 
madly imto the waste, “very one listened in mute silence. 
‘The hoofs resounded vi, iy for a time, but grew fainter® 
and fainter, until they died away in remote distance. 

‘When the sound was no longer to be heard, the listeners 
turned to conjecture what could have caused this sudden 
seamper, Some thought the horse had been startled by the 
thunder; others, that some lurking Indian had a gelloped of 
with him. To this it was oh that the usual mode with. 
the Indians is to steal quietly upon the horse, take off his 
fetters, mount him gently, and walk him off as silently as 
possible, Ieading off others, without any unusual stir or noise 
to disturb the camp. 

On the other hand, it was stated as common practice with 
the Indians, to creep among a of horses when grazing 
at night, mount one quietly, and then start off suddenly at 
fall speed. Nothing is 30 contagious among horses as a panic 5 
one sudden break away of this kind will sometimes alarm the 
he troop, and they will set off, helter-akelter, after tho 

leader. : 

Every one who had a horse ing on the skirts of the 
camp Was uneasy, lest his should be the fogitive;, but it was 
impossible to ascertain the fact until morning. Those who 
had tethered their horses felt more secure; though horses 
‘thus tied up, and limited to a short range at night, are apt 
to fall off in flesh and strength during a long march; and 
many of the horses of the troop already gave signs of being 


wayworn, 

“Ther a gloomy and unruly night, the maming dawned 
bright and Glear, god a glorious sunrise transformed the whole 
landscape, a if by mogic. The late dreary wilderncas- 
brightened into a fine open country, with stately groves, and 
clumps of oaks of gigantic size, some of which stood singly, 
as if planted for ornament and shade, in the midat of riab. 
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meadows; while our horses, scattered sbout, and grazin 
under them, gave to the whole tho air of a noble park. It 
‘was difficult to realize the fact that we were so far in the 
wilds beyond the residence of man. Our encampment, alone, 
had a savage appearance; with its rude tents of skins and 
blankets, and its columns of blue smoke rising among the 
trees. 

‘The first care in the morning was to look after our horses. 
Some of them had wandered to a distance, but all were for- 
tunately found; even the one whose cluttering hoofs had 
caused such uneasiness in the night. He had come to a halt 
about a mile from the camp, and was found quictly grazing 
near a brook. The bugle sounded for departure about half- 
past eight, As we were in greater risk of Indian molestation 
‘the farther we advanced, our line was formed with more pre- 
cision than heretofore. Every one had his station assigned, 
him, and was forbidden to leave it in pursuit of game, without 
special  permaltaicn. Tho pack-horses were placed in the 
centre of the line, and a strong guard in the rear. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


A grand prairie. Ch Castle —Duflalo tracks —Deer hanted 
ain wolves.—Cross timber. a 


Avrrn a toilsome march of some distance through a country 
cut up by ravines and brooks, and entangled by thickets, wo 
emerged upon a \d prairie. Here one of the characteristic 
scenes of the Far West broke upon us, An immense extent 
‘of grassy, undulating, or, as it is termed, rolling eountry, with 
here and there a clump of trees, dimly seen in the distance 
Tike a ship at sea; the landscape deriving sublimity from its 
vastness and simplicity. To the south-west, on the summit 
of a hill, was @ singular crest of broken rocks, resembling a 
rained fortress. It reminded me of the ruin of some Moorish 
castle, crowning @ height in the midst of a loncly Spanish 
landscape. To this hill we gave the name of Cliff Castle. 
‘The prairies of these great hunting regions differed in tho 
‘character of their vegetation from those through which I had 
hitherto passed. Instead of a profusion of tall flowering 


planta and long flaunting grasses, they were covered with a 
shorter growth of called 








falo grass, somewhat 
coarse, but, at the proper seasons, affording excellent and 
abundant pasturage. At prseent it was growing wiry, and in 
many places was too much parched for grazing. 
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‘The weather was verging into that serene but somewhat 
arid season called the Indian Summer, There was a smoky 
haze in the atmosphere that tempered the brightness of tho 
funshine into, golden tint, ing the features of the 
cape, an ing ® vagueness to the outlines of dist 
objecta” ‘Thin harincen wa daily increasing, and was sttrl 
buted to the burning of distant prairies by the Indian hunting 


ica. 

‘We had not gone far upon the prairie before we came to 
where decply-worn footpatha were seen traversing the country + 
sometimes two or three would keep on parallel to each other, 
and but a few paces apart. These were pronounced to be 
traces of buffnlocs, where largo droves had passed. There 
were tracks also of horscs, which were observed with some 
attention by our experienced hunters. They could not be the 
tracks of wild horses, as there were no prints of the hoofs of 
colts ; all were full-grown. As the horses evidently were not 
shod, it was concluded they must belong to some hunting 
party of Pawnees, In the course of the mornmg, the tracks 
of a'single horse, with shoes, were discovered. This aight be 
the horse of a Cherokee hunter, or perhaps a horse stolen 
from the whites of the frontier. Thus, in traversing these 
perilous wastes, every footprint aud dint of hoof becomes 
matter of cautious inspection and shrewd surmise; and the 
qenion continually is, whether it be the trace of friend or 

foe, whether of recent or ancient date, and whether the being 
‘that made it be out of reach, or liable to be eneountered. 

‘We were getting moro and more into the game country: 
88 wo proceeded, we repeatedly sam dcer to the right and left, 
‘bounding off for the coverts; but their sppearence no longer” 
excited the same eagerness to pursue. In passing along a 
lope of the prairie, between tyro rolling swells of land, we came 
Sasight ofa genuite natural hunting mate, A pack of oven 
bl wolves and one white one were in full chase of a buck, 
which they had nearly tired down. They crossed the line of 
our without tly perceiving us; we saw them 
have a fair run of nes ® mile, gaining upon the buck until 
they were leaping upon his uncles, when he plunged down 
a ravine. Some of our party gall to a rising 
commanding a view of the ravine. or buck waa com 
Tro os thes strugeles end desperate bounds; but wie dregged 
two or three straggles , but was 
down, overpowered, and torn fp pisces. The black wolves in 
‘their ravenous hunger and fury, took no notice of the distant 
group of horsemen; but the white a, spparently los gore, 
‘abandoned the prey, and scampered over hill and dale, 
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rousing verious deer that were crouched in the hollows, and 
which bounded off likewise in differen directions. It was 
altogether a wild scqne, worthy of the “ Jranting-grounds. 

‘We now came once more in sight of the Red Fork, winding 
ita turbid course between well-wooded hillz, and through a 
‘vast and magnificent Iandscape. ‘The prairies bordering on 
the rivers are always varied in this way with woodland, 80 
eautifully interspersed as to appear to have becn laid out by 
the hand of taste ; and. only want here and there a villago 
spire, the battlements of a castle, or the turrets of an old 
family mansion rising from among the trees, to rival the most 
ornamented scenery of Europe. 

About midday we reached tho edge of that scattered belt. 
of forest Jand, about forty miles in width, whieh stretches 
across the country from north to south, from the Arkanens to 
the Red River, separating the upper from the lower prairies, 
and commonly called the “Cross Timber.” On the skirts of 
this forest land, just on the edge of a prairie, we found traces 
of a Pawnee encampment of between one and two Inudred 
lodges, showing that the party must have been numcrous, 
‘The skull of a buffalo lay near the camp, and the moss which 

gathered on it proved that the encampment was at least a 
year old. About lalfa mile off we encamped in a beautiful 
grove, watered by a fine spring and rivulet. Our day's jour- 
ney had been about fourtven sviles. 

in the course of the afternoon, we were rejoined by two of 
‘Lieutenant King’s party, which we had left behind a fuw days 
before, to look after stray horses. All the hors been 
found, though some had wandered to the distance of several 
“miles. The lieutenant, with seventeen of his companions, 
had remained at our leat night’s encampment to bunt, having 
come upon recent traces of buffalo, They had al. en a fine 
wild horse, which, however, hed galloped off with a speed that 


defied it. 

Conddent anticipations were now indulged, that on the 
following day we should meet with buffalo, and perhaps with 
wild horses, and every one was in spirits. We needed some 
excitement of the kind, for our young men were growing 
weary of marching and encamping under restraint, and pro- 
visions this dey were scanty. The Captain and several of the 
rangers went out bunting, but broaght home nothing but = 

ll deer and a few Our two men, Beatte and 
Tonish, likewise went out. former returned with a deer 
athwart his horse, which, as usual, he laid dowa by our lodge, 
and said nothing. Tonish returned with no game, but with 
his customary budget of wonderful tales. Both he and tho 
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deer had dono marvels. Not one had come within the lure of 
his rif without b&ing hit in a mortal part, yet, strange to 
say, every one had kept on his way without flinching, We all 
determined thet, from the sccuracy of his aim, Tonish saust 
have shot with charmed hells, but that every deer had a 
charmed life. ‘The most important intelligence bronght by 
him, however, was, that he had seen the fresh tracks of several 
wild horses. He now considered himself upon the eve of great 
exploits, for there was nothing upon which he glorified himeclf 
moro than his skill in horse-catching. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘Hunter’ anticlpations.—The rugged ford.—A wild horse. 


Oct. 21.—This morning the camp was in a bustle at an early 
hour: the expectation of falling in with buffalo in the courso 
of tho day roused every one's spirit. There was a continnal 
eracking of rifics, that they might be reloaded: tho shot was 
drawn off from double-barre! guns, and balls were substi- 
tuted, Tonish, however. prepared chiefly for a campaign 
against wild horses. He took the field, with a coil of cordago 
hung at hia snddle-bow, and a couple of whito wands, some- 
thing like fiahing-rods, eight or ten feet in length, with forked. 
ends. The coil of cordage thus used in hunting the wild 
horse is called a lariat, and answers to the laso of South 
America. Jt is not flung, however, in the graceful and dexte- 
roua Spanish style. The hunter, after a hard chase, when he 
succes in getting almost head and head with the wild 
horse, hitches the running noose of the lariat over his head 
by meana of the forked stick; then letting him have the full 
length of the cord, plays him like a fish, and chokes him into 
subjection. 

Il this Tonish promised to exemplify to our full eatisfac- 
tion; we had not much confidence in his success, and feared 
he might knock up # good horse in a headlong gallop after a 
bad one: for, like all the French creoles, he was a merciless 
hard rider. It was determined, therefore, to keep a sharp 
eye upon him, and to check his aallying propensities. 

‘We had not proceeded far on our morning’s march, when 
swe were checked by a deep stream, rusniag slong the bottory 
of a thickly-wooded ravine. After coasting it for # couple of 
miles, we came to a fording-place; but to get down to it was 
the difficulty, for the banks were ateep and crumbling, and over- 
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grown with forest trees, mi ch thickets, brambles, and 
rape-vines. At length, g horseman broke his way 
Eirough the thicket, and his horse, putting his feet together, 
alid down the black crumbling bank, to the narrow margin of 
the stream ; then floundering across, with mud and water up 
to the saddle-girths, he scrambled up the opposite bank, and 
arrived aafe on level 1d. The whole line followed pell-mell 
after the leader, and pushing forward in close order, Indian 
file, they crowded cach otherdown the bank aud into the steeara, 
Some of tho horsemen missed the ford, aud were soused over 
head and eara; one was unhorsed, und plumped head foremost 
into the middle of the stream: fur my own part, while 
pressed forward, ond hurried over the babk by those behind 
me, I was interrupled by a grape-vine, as thick as a cable, 
which hung in a festoon as low 28 the saddle-bow, and, 
ging me from the saddle, threw me among tie feet of the 
trampling horses. Fortunately, Te 1 without injury, 
regained ‘my steed, crossed the stream without farther difli- 

















,and was enabled to in in the merriment ovcasioned 
by the ludicrous disasters of the fordiug. 

It is at passes like this that oceur the most dangerous 
ambuseades and sanguiuary aurprises of Indian warfare. 
A party of savages well placed among tho thickets, might 
have made sad havoc among our men, while entangled in 
the ravine. 3 

‘We now came out upon a vast and glorious prairi 
gpreading out beneath the golden beams of an autumnal sun. 

‘he deep and frequent traces of buffalo showed it to be one 
of their favourite grazing grounds; yet none were to be seen, 
Jn the eourse of the morning. we were overtaken by the 
Jieutenant and seventeen men, who had remained behind, and 
who came laden with the spoils of buffaloes; having killed 
three on the preceding day. One of the rangers, however, 
had little luck to boast of; his horse having taken fright 
at aight of the buifiloes, thrown his rider, and. escaped into 

6 woods. 

‘The excitement of our hunters, both young and old, now 
rose almost to fever height; scaree any of them having ever 
encountered any of this farfamed game of the prairio. 
Accordingly, when in the course of tho dey, the cry of “ Buf 
falo! buffalo!” rose from one part of the line, the whole troo] 
were thrown in agitation. Wo wore jut then passing throug 
a beautiful part of the preirie, finely diversified by ills, and. 
slopes, and woody dells, and high, stately groves. Those who 

iven the alarm, pointed outa large ise looking saimal 
slowly moving along the side of a rising ground, al tro 
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miles off. The ever-ready Tonish jumped up, and stood with 
hia feet on tho saddle, his forked sticks in his hands, like 
‘8 posture-master or searamouch at a cireus, just ready for 
a feat of hopsemanship. After gazing at the animal for a 
moment, which he could have seen full as weil without rising 
from his stirraps, he yunced it a wild horse; and drop- 
ping again into his saddic, was about to dash off full tilt in 

suit, when, to his inexpressible chegrin, he was called 
feck ‘aad ordered to keep to his post, in rear of the baggage 

Ores, 

The Captain and two of his officcra now set off to recon- 
noitre the game. It was the intention of the Captain, who 
was an rable marksman, to endeavour to ercase the 
horse—that is to say, to hit him with a rifle ball in the ridge 
of the neck. A wound of this kind parulyzes a horse for a 
moment; ho falls to the ground, and may be secured before 
he recovers. It ia a cruel expedient hor t, for an ill- 
directed shot may kill or maim the noble animal, 

‘As the captain and his companions moved off laterally 
and slowly, in the direction of the horse, we continued our 
course forward; watching intently, however, the movements 
of the game, ‘The horse moved quietly over the profile of 
the risfeg ground, and disappeared behind it.The Captain 
ma his party were likewise soon hidden by an intervening 








After a time the horse suddenly made his appearance to 
our right, just a-head of the line, emerging out of a small 
valley, on a brisk trot, having evidently faken the alarm. At 
sight of us he stopped short, gazed at us for an instant with 
surprise, then tossing up his head, trotted off in fine style, 

lancing at us first over one shoulder, then over the other, 

‘is ample mane and tai} streaming in the wind. Having 
dashed through a skirt of thicket, that looked like a hedge- 
row, he paused in tho open field beyond, glaneed back at 
‘us again, with a beautiful bend of the neck, snuffed the air, 
and then tossing his head again, broke into a gallop, and 

re in a wood. 

Tt was the first time I had ever seen a horse acouring hia 
native wilderness in all the pride and freedom of his nature, 
‘How different from the poor, mutilated, harnessed, checked, 
einod-up vielim of luxury, caprice, and avarice, in out 
cities ! 

‘After travelling about fifteen miles, we encamped about one 
o'clock, t,hat our hunters might have time to procure a supply 
of provisions. Our encampment was in s spacious grove of 
loby oaks and walnuts, free from underwood. en the border 
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of a brook. While unloading the pack-horses, our jittle 
‘Frenchman waa loud in his complaints at having been pre- 
yented from pursuing the wild horse, which ke would certainly 
have taken. In the meantime, I saw our half-brecd, Beatte, 
quietly saddle his best horse, a powerful steod of a half- 
gavage race, hang a lariat at the saddle-bow, take a riflo and 
forked stick in bond, and, mounting, depart from the eamp 
without saying a word. Iéwas evident he was going of in 
quest of tho wild horse, but was disposed to hunt alone. 





CHAPTER XX. 


‘Te Camr or tre WiLp Honse—Iunters' stories Habits of tho wild 
horve.—The half-breed and his prize.—A. bone chase—-A wild spirit 


‘We had encamped in n good neighbourhood for game, as the 
reports of rifes in rarious directions speedily gave ‘notice. 
One of our hunters svon returned with the meat of a doe, 
tied oP in the skin, and slung neross bis shoulders. An- 
other brought a fut buck across his horse. Two other 
deer were brought in, aud a number of turkeys. All the 
game was thrown down in front of the Captain's fire, to be 
Portioned out among the various messes. The spits and 
camp-kettles were soon in full employ, and throughout the 
evening there was a scene of hunters’ feasting and profusion. 
‘We had been disappointed this day in our hopes of mecting 
with buffalo, but the sight of the wild horse had been a 
t novelty, and gave a turn to the couversation of the camp 
for the evening. There were several anecdotes told of a 
famous gray horse, which has ranged the prairies of this 
neighbourhood tor six or seven years, setting at nought every 
attempt of the hunters to capiure him. They suy he can 
pace and rack (or amble) faster than the fleetest horses can 
yun. Equally marvellous accounts were given of a black 
horse on the Brassos, who grazed tho prairies on that river's 
Danks in the Texas. For years he outstripped sll pursuit, 
His fame spread far and wide; offers were made for him to 
the amount of a thousand dollars ; the boldest and most hard. 
Yiding hunters tried incessantly to make prize of him, but in 
vain. At length he fell a victim to his gallentry, bei 
decoyed under a tree by a tame mare, and a noose droppi 
over his head by a boy perched among the branches. 
The capture of the wild horse is one of the most favourite 
achievements of the prairie tribes; and, indeed, it is from 
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this source that the Indian hunters chiefly eupply themeclver. 
‘The wild horses which range those vast grassy plains, extending 
from the Arkansas to the Spanish settlements, are of various 
forms and colours, betraying their various descents. Some 
resemble the common English stock, and are probably de- 
ecendcd from horses which have escaped from our border 
settlements. Others are of a low but strong make, and are 
supposed to be of the Andalusian breed, brought out by the 
Spanish discoverers. 

Some fanciful speculatists have seen in them descendants 
of the Arab stock, brought into Spain from Africa, and thence 
‘transferred to this country ; and have pleased themselves with 
the idea that their sires may have been of the pure coursers 
of the desert, that once hore Mahomet and his warlike dis- 
ciples acrosa the sandy plains of Arabia. 

The habits of the Arab seem to have come with the steed. 
‘Tho introduction of the horse on the boundless prices of the 
Far West changed the whole mode of living of their inhabi- 
tants, It gave them that facility of rapid motion, and of 
sudden and distant change of place, so dear to the roving 

pensitics of man. Instead of lurking in the depths of 
gloomy forests, and patiently threading the mazes of a tan, 
wilderness on foot, like his brethren of the north, the I 
of tho west ia a rover of the plain; he leads a brighter and 
more sunshiny life; 2lmost always on horseback, on vast 
flowery prairies and under clondless skies. 

I was lying by the Captain's fire, late in the evening, 
listening to stories about those coursers of the prairies, 
and weaving speculations of my own, when there was a 
clamour of voices and a loud cheering at the other end of the 
camp; and word was passed that Beatto, the half-breed, had 
brought in a wild horse. 

In an instant every fire was deserted; the whole camp 
crowded to sec the Indian and his prize. Tt was a colt abont 
two years old, well grown, finely limbed, with bright promi- 
nent and a spirited yet gentle demeanour. Ho gazed 
about him with an air of mingled stupefaction and surprise, 
at the men, the horses. and the camp fires ; while the Indian 
stood before him with folded arms, having hold of the other 
end of the cord which noosed his captive, and gazing on him’ * 
with # most imperturbable aspect. tte, as f have before 
observed, has a greenish olive complexion, with a si 
marked countenance, not unlike the bronze caata of Napo- 
leon; and as he stood before his captive horse, with folded 
arms and fixed aspect, he looked more like a statue than 
8 men. 
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pene are, lintel ieee ae bight 
immedi worry him wit e lariat, jorki 
hhim iret on one side, then on the other, 60 as almost to throw 
him on the ground ; when he had thus rendered him passive, he 
would resume his statue-like attitude, and gaze at him in 
silence. 

The whole scene waa singularly wild; the tall grove, par- 
tially illumined by the flashing fires of the camp, the horses 
tethered here and there among the trees, the carcasses of deer 
banging around, and, in the midst of all, the wild huntsman 
and his wild horse, with an admiring throng of rangers, 
almost as wild. 

In the eagerness of their excitement. several of the youn, 
rangera sought to get the horse by porehase or barter, an 
even offered extravagant terma; but Beatte dectined all their 
offers. “You give great price now,” said he 
you be sorry, and take back, and say d—d Indian!" 

young men importuned him with questions about the 
mode in which he took the horse, but his answers were dry 
and laconie: he evidently retained some pique at having been 
undervalued and sneered at by them; and at the samo time 
looked down upon them with contempt as greenhorns, little 
‘versed in the noble science of woodcraft. 

Afterwards, however, when ho was seated by our fire, T 
readily drew from him an account of his exploit ; for, though 
tacitumm among strangers, and little prone to boast of his 
actions, yet his taciturnity, like that of ail indians, had ite 
times of relaxatiou. 

He informed me, that, on leaving the camp, ho had returned 
to the place where we had fost sight of the wild horse. Soon 
getting, ‘upon its track, he followed it to the banks of the river. 

fere, the printa being more distinct inthe sand, he perceived 
that one of the hoofs waa broken and defective, vo be gave up 
‘the pursuit. 

‘As he wae returning to the camp, he came upon a gang of 
six horses, which immediately made for the river. He pur- 
sued them across the stream, left his rifle on the river bank, 
and putting his horse to full speed, soon came up with the 
fugitives. He attempted to noose one of them, but the lariat 
hitched on one of his ears, and he shook it off. The horses 
dashed up a hill, he followed hard at their heela, when, of a 
sudden, he saw their taila whisking in the air, and they plung- 
ing down a Precipice, ‘Tt was too late to stop. He abut his 
eyes, held in his breath, and went over with them—neck or 
nothing. The descent ‘was between twenty and thirty feet, 
but they all came down safe upon a sendy bottom. 

F 
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He now succeeded in throwing his noose round a fine y: 
‘horse. fs he galloped slongeide of hin, the two horses 
each side of sapling, and tho end of the lariat was jerkod out 
of hishand. He regained it, but en intervening tree obliged 
him again to let it go. Having once more caught it, and coming 
to more open country, he was enabled to play the iS 
horse with the line until he gradually checked and subdue 
‘him, so as to lead him to the place where he had left his rifle. 

‘He had another formidable diffeulty in getting him acroas 
the river, where both horses stuck for s time in the mire, and 
‘Beatie was nearly unseated from his saddle by the force of the 
current and the struggles of hia captive. er much toil and 
trouble, however, he got across the atream, and brought his 
prize aafe into camp. 

For the remainder of the evening, the camp remained in a 
high state of excitement ; nothing was talked of but the 
ture ofwild horses; every youngstor of the troop was for this 

-ecaram kind of chase; every one promised himself to 
return from the campaign in triumph, bestriding one of these 
wild coursers of the prairies. Beatte had suddenly risen to 

at importance ; he was the prime hunter, the hero of the 

. Offers were made lim by the best mounted rangers, to 
Jet him ride their horses in the chase, provided he would give 
them a share of the spoil. Beatte bore his honours in silence, 
and closed with none of the offers. Our stammering, chatter- 
ing, gasconading little Frenchman, however, made up for his 
taciturity, Uy Yauating as much upon the eubjoct 38 if it 
were he that had caught the horse. Indeed he held forth so 
learnedly in the matter, and boasted ao much of the many 
horses he had taken, that he began to be considered an oracle; 
and some of the youngstere were inclined to doubt whether 
he were not superior even to the taciturn Beatte. 

The excitement kept the camp awake later than usual. The 
hum of roices, interrupted by occasional peals of laughter, wes 
heard from the groups around the various fires, and the night 
was considerably advanced before all had sunk to sleep. 

xe te rooming ‘dawn the cetement rerived,§ pe eeaite 
and his wild horse were again the gaze ant camp. 
‘The eaptive had been fied all night to a tree among the other 
horses. He was again led forth by Beatte, by a long halter or 
lariat, and, on his manifesting tle least restiveness, was, 86 
before, jerked and worried into passive eubmission. He 
pe to be gentle and docile by nature, and had » beao- 
tifully mild expression of the eye. his strange and forlorn 


situation, the poor animal seeuied to seek protection and com- 
panionshipin the very horse which had aided to capture him 
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Seeing him thus gentle and tractable, Bentte, just as wo 
were about to march, 1 light psek upon his back, 
way of giving him opens eat The native pri 
and independence of the animal took fire at this indignity. 
He reared, and plunged, and kicked, and tried in every way 
to get rid of the degrading burden. The Indian was too 
potent for him. At every paroxysm he renewed the discipline 
‘of the halter, until the poor animal, driven to despair, threw 
himself prostrate oa the ground, and lay motionless, as if 
acknowledging himself vanquished. A stage boro, represent- 
ing the despair of a captive prince, conld not have played his 

more ically. There was absolutely a moral gran+ 
vur in it. 

The imperturbable Beatte folded his arms, and atood for s 
time, looking down in silence upon his captive; until seei 
him perfectly subdued, he m his head vlowly, serews 
‘his mouth into s sardonic smile of triumph, and, with a jerk 
of the baltcr, ordercd him to rise. He obeyed, and from 
time forward offered no resistance. During that day be boro 
his pack paticntly, and was led by the bulter; butin two days 
he followed voluntarily at large among the supernumerary 
horses of the troop. 

I could not but look with compassion upon this fine Teme 
animal, whose whole course of existence hud becn so suddenly 
reversed. From being a denizen of these vast pastures, rang- 
ing af will from plain to plain, and mead tomend, cropping of 
every herb a sores and drinking of every a 0 Was, 
suddenly reduced to perpetual and painful servitude, to paas 
his life under the harness and the curb, amid, perhaps, the din 
and dust and drudgery of cities. ‘The transition in hig lot was 
such a8 sometimes takes place in human affairs, and in the 





CHAPTER XXL 
‘The fording of the Bed Fork.—The dreary fortsts of the “ Cross 
timber."—Buffalo! 


‘Wr left the camp of the wild horse about a quarter bofore 
eight, and, sfter steering south for three or four miles, 
arrived on the banks of the Fork, about seventy-five - 
miles, aa we supposed, above its mouth. ‘The river was about 
Sroe heen Yost Wide wandering, sand-bars and 
ita ehores, and the long 7 bank that stretched 
¥ 


E 


« 


ont into the stream, were printed, aa usual, with the traces of 
variowy animals that had come down to cross it, or to drink 
its watera, 

Here we came tos kalt. and there was much consultation 
about the possibility of f the river with safety, ax there 
‘was an a] ji sands. Beatte, who had been 
somewhat mm the rear, came up while we were debating. He 
‘was mounted on his horse of the half-wild breed, and leading 
his captive by the bridle, He gave the latter in charge to 

and without saying a word, urged his horec into 

the stream, and crossed it in safety. Everyihing was done 

by this man in a similar way, promptly, resolutely, and 
ently, without a previous promise or on after vaunt. 

‘The troop now followed the lead of Beatte, and reached the 
opposite shoro without any ishap, though one of the pack- 
horses wandering a little from the track, came near bein; 
ralloved up in a quicksand, and was with difficulty dragge 
to land. 

After crossing the river, we had to force our way, fornear! 
a mile, through a thick cancbrake, which, at frst sight, 
appeared an impervious mass of reeds and brambles. It was 
e tard otruggle our horses were often to the enddle-girtha in 
mire and water, and both horse and horseman harassed and. 
torn by bush and brier. Falling, bowever, upon a buflalo 
track, we at length extricated ourselves from this morass, and 
ascended a ridge of land, where we beheld 8 beautiful open 
country before us; while to our right, the belt of forest land, 
called “* The Croas Timber,” continued stretching away to 
the southward, as far as the eye could reach. We soon 
abandoned the open country. and struck into the forest land. 
It was the intention of the Captain io keep on south-wert by 
sonth, and traverre the Crors ‘Timber diagonally, so 28 to come 
out upon the edge of the great western prairie. By thus 
Maintuining something of a southerly direction, he trusted, 
while he crossed the belt of the forest, Le would at the same 
time upproach the Red River, 

‘The plan of the Captain was judicious; but he erred from 
not being informed of the nature of the country. Had he 
kept directly west, a couple of days would have carried us 
through the forest land, and we might then have had an easy 
course along the skirts of the upper prairies, to Red River; 
Dy. goin ally, we were kept for many weary days 
toiling through 2 dismal serics of rugged foreata. 

The Cross Timber ia about forty miles in breadth, and 
atretchea over a rough country of rolling hills, covered with 
scattered tracts of post-oak and black-jack; with some inter- 
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vening valleys, which, at proper seasons, would afford 
pesturage. It is very much cnt up by deep ravines, which, 
in the rainy seasons, are the of tem streams, 
tributary to the main rivers, and these arc called “ hes.” 
‘Tho whole tract may present a pleasant aspect in the fresh 
time of the year, when the ground in covered with herbago; 
whon the trees are in their green leaf, and the glena are 
enlivened by running streams. Unfortunately, we ontered it 
too late in the season. The herbage was parched ; the foliage 
of the scrubby forests was withered; the whole woodland 
rospect, a8 far as the eye could reach, had a brown and arid 
we, The fires made on the prairies by the Indian hunters, 
had frequently penetrated these forests, swecping in light 
transient flames along the dry grass, scorching and calcining 
the lower twigs and branches of the trees, and leaving them 
black and Lard, so as to tear the flesh of man and horse that 
had to scramble through the: I shall not easily forget the 
mortal toil, avd the vexat of flesh and spirit, that we 
underwent occasionally, in our wanderings through the Croas 
Timber. It was like struggling through forests of cast-iron. 

After a tedious ride of several miles, we came out upon an 
open tract of hill and dale, interspersed with woodland. Here 
we were roused by the ery of Baffalo! buffalo! The effect 
was something like that of the ery of A sail! a sail! at sea. 
‘Tt was not a false alarm. Threc or four of those enormous 
animals were visible to our sight grazing on tho slope of a 
distant hill. 

‘There was 2 general morement to set off in pursuit, and it 
‘was with some difficulty that the vivacity of the younger men 
of the troop could be restrained. Leaving, 0 lers that the 
line of march should be preserved, the Captain and two 
of his officers departed at a quiet pace, accompanied by Beatte, 
and by the ever-forward Tonish; for it was impossible any 
jonger to keep the little Frenchman in check, being half crazy 
to prove his skill snd proses in hunting the buffalo. 

The intervening hills soon hid from us both the game and 
tte huntsmen. We kept on our course in quest of a camping 
place, which was difficult to be found ; almost all the channel 
of the streams being dry, and the country being destitute of 
fountain heads. 

' After proceeding some distance, there was again # cry of 
Buffalo, and two were pointed out on a hill to the left. 
Captain being absent, it was no longer possible to restrain the 
eedour of the young hunters. Away several of them dashed, 
fell speed, and soon diseppeared smiong the ravines: the rost 
Kept on, anxious to Sind a proper place for encampment. 
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Indeed we now began to experience the disadvantages ot 
season. The Tertiage ofthe Prairies was scanty and 
parched; the pea-vines which grew in the woody bottoms 
‘were withered, and most of the “branches” or streams were 
dried up. While wandering in thio perplexity, we were 
overtaken by the Captain and all his party, except Tonish. 
They had pursued the buffalo for some distance without get- 
ing within. shot, and had given up the chase, being fearful of 
fatiguing Ahir horeee, or ‘being Jed off too fer ffom camp, 
Tho little Frenchman, however, had gulloped after them at 
headlong speed, andthe last they saw of him, ho was engaged, 
as it fvere, yard-arm and yard-arm, with a great buffalo bull, 

ing broadsides into him. “I tint dat little man erazy— 
aoimchow," observed Beatte, drily. 


e 





CHAPTER XXII, 
‘The Alarm Camp. 


We now came to a halt, and had to content ourselves with 
an indifferent encampment. It was in a grove of ecrub-oaks, 
on the borders of a deep ravine, at the bottom of which were 
afew scanty pools of water. We were just at the foot of a 
gradually-sloping bill, covered with halfwithered grass, that 
afforded meagre pasturage. In the spot where we had en- 
camped, the grass was high and parched. The view around ua 
was circumscribed, and much ehut in by gently-swelling hills, 
Just as we were encamping, Tonish arrived, all glorious, 
frcan hig hunting match; bis'wbite horse bang all round 
with buffalo moat. According to his own account, he had laid 
Jow two mighty bulls. As usual, we deducted one half from 
his boastings ; but, now that he had something real to vaunt 
‘about, there was no restraining the valour of his tongue. 
Aft eving, in some metsure, appeased hia vanity by 
bosetiog cl bs oit, he informed us, that he had observe 
$e ranpectd Ec Seon made by nome roving band af 
to have some 
Puwnets ‘Thin enssed oome Httle iueainess. ‘The young 
men who had left the line of march in pursuit of the two 
Tnoffaloes, bad not yet rejoined ‘Ds: ions were 
expressed that ‘might be 1 : 
soap hed gove of co foc in anmpery, wih 8 FONE 
encamy ¢ of on in a young 
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de Pawnees yet,” said Beato. “He tink ho know everyling, 
but he don't know Pawnees, anyhow.” 

ing his rifle, the Captain repaired on foot to reconnoitre 
the country from the naked summit of one of the neighbouri 
hills. ¢ meantime, the horses were hobbled and cared 
Joose to graze; and wood was cat, and fires made, to prepare 
the evening's repast. 

Suddenly there was an alarm of fire in the camp! Tho 
flame from one of the kindling fires had caught to the tall 
dry grass: a breeze was blowing ; there was danger that the 
¢ainp would soon be wrapped in a light blaze. “ Look to the 
horses!” cried one. “ Drag away the baggage!” cried another. 
Take care of the rifles and powder-horns!” cried a third. 
All was hurry-scurry and uproar. The horses dashed wildly 
about: some of the mon snatched away rifles and powder- 
horns, others dragged off saddles and sadale-baze. Meantime, 
no one thought of quelling the fire, nor indeed knew how to 

ell it. Beatte, howover, and his comracea attacked it im 
the Indian mode, beating down the edgea of the fire with 
blankets and horse-cloths, and endeavouring to prevent its 
spreading among the ; tho rangers followed their ex- 
ample, and ins litle while the flames were happily quelled, 

fies were now properly kindled on place from which 
the dry grass bad been cleared away. ‘The horaes were 
scattered about a small valley, and on the sloping hill-side, 
cropping the scanty herbage. Tonish was preparing a sump- 
taous evening 6 maca) from his buffalo mcat, promising us & 
Yich soup and a prime piece of roast beef: but we were doomed 
to experience another and more serious alarm. 

There was an indistinct cry from some rangers on the 
summit of the hill, of which we could only distingoish the 
words, “ horses! the horees! get in the horses!” 

Immediately a clamour of voices arose; shouts, inquiries, 
replies, were all mingled together, so that nothing could be 
clearly understood, and every one drew his own inference. 

‘ad Captain has started buffaloes,” cried onc, “and 
wants horses for the chase." Immediately a number of 
seized their rifles, and scam for the hilltop, “The 
prairie is on fire beyond the hill,” cried another; ‘‘ I see the 
cke the Captain means we shall drive the horses beyond 

ok.” 


the 
rit bere time, a ranger from the hill had reached the skirta 





ce. 
“Pawnees! Pawnees!” was now the cry among our wild- 
headed youngsters.“ Drive the horses into the camp!" riod 
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one. “Saddle the horses!" cried saother. “Form the 
line!” criedathird. There was now s scene of clamour and 
confusion that baffles all descri ‘The rangers were 
scampering about the adjacent field in pursuit of their horses. 
One might be seen tugging hie along by a halter; 
snother, without » hat, riding bare-backed; another driving 
hobbled horse before him, that msde awkward leaps like 
a kangaroo. 
‘Whe alerm increased. Word was brought from the lower 
parties the camp Se ere ae ort aoe Bawnses ta a 
neighbouring valley. They ot old Ryan through tl 
/ head, and were chasing his companion! “No, it was not 
old Ryan that was killed—i one of the hunters that had 
‘here are three hundred 
Pawnees just beyond the hill,” cried one voice. “ More, 
more!” cried another. 

Our situation, shut in among hills, euted our secing 
to any distance, und left ue a prey to all these rumours. A. 
erucl enemy was supposed to be at hand, and an immediate 
attack apprehended. The horses by this time were driven 
into the eamp, and were dashing about among the fires, and. 
trampling upon the bagange. Every one endestoured to 
prepare for action; but here was the perplexity. Suring the 

ite alarm of fire, the saddles, bridles, rifles, der-horns, 

- and other equipments, had becn snatched out of their places, 
and thrown helter-akelter among the trees. 

“Where is my saddle?” eried one, “ Has any one seen 
my rifle?” cried another. ‘* Who will lend me a ball?” cried 























a third, who was loading his piece. “I have lost my bullet- 
pouch.” “ For God’s sake help me to girth this horse !” cried 
another; “he's ao restive. I can do nothing with In 





ie hurry and worry, he had put on the saddle the hind part 
lore! te 
Some affected to swagger and talk bold; others eaid 
nothing, but went on stendily, preparing their horses and 
wea] , and on these I felt the most reliance. Some were 
evidently excited, and elated with the idea of an encounter 
with Indiana ; and none more #0 than my young Swiss fellow 
Yraveller, who had s passion for wild adventure. Our man; 
Beatte, led hia horses in the rear of the camp, placed his rifle 
Spt 8 ren then seated himeelf by the re in perfect 
lence. On the other hand, little Tonish, who was busy 
cooking, alopped evors moment from his work to play the 
fanfaon,eiging, eventing and afeting oo uncata! bilety, 
which made me’ strongly that there was some li 
fright st bottom, to cause all this effervescence. . 
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About a dozen of the ag soon aa they could saddle 
their horses, dashed off in the direction in which the Pawnees 
were said to have attacked the hunters. It was now doter- 
mined, in ease our camp should be assailed, to put our horses 
in the ravine in rear, where they would be ont of 
from arrow or rifle-ball, and to take our stand within the 
edge of the ravine. This would serve as a trench, and the 
trees and thickets with which it was bordered, would be 
sufficient to turn aside any ehaft of the enenay. The Pawnees, 
beside, are wary of attacking any covert of the kind; their 
warfare, a8 I have already ‘observed, lies in the open prair 
where, mounted upon their fleet horses, they ean 
hawks upon their enemy, or wheel abont him and di 
their arrows. Still, I coud not but perceive that, in case of 
being attacked by such a number of these well-mounted and 
warlike savages 28 were said to be at hand, we should be exposed 
to considerable risk from the inexpcrienee and want of disci- 
pline of our newly-raised ranger, aud from the very courage 
of many of the younger ones who seemed bent on adventure 
eS the Captain reached th d 

is time the Captain reached the camp, and every one 
crowded round him fe information, He informed oe that 
he hed proceeded some distance on his reconpoitring expedi- 
tion, and was slowly returning towards the camp, along tho 
‘brow of a naked hill, when he saw something on the edgo of 
 paravel hill, that looked like a man. He paused, and 
watched it; but it remained so perfectly motionicss, that he 
supposed it a bush, or the top of some tree beyond the hill. 
‘He resumed his course, when it likewise began to move in & 
parallel direction. Another form now rose beside it, of some 
one who had either been lying down, or had just ascended 
the other side of the hill. “The Captain stopped and regarded 
them ; they Ekewise stopped. Ho then lay down upon the 
grass, and they began to walk. On his rising, they again 
stopped, as if watching him. Knowing that the Indians are 
apt to have their spies and sentinels thus posted on the 
aummit of naked hills, commanding extensive prospects, his 
doubts were increased by the suspicious movements of these 
men. He now put his foragi on the end of his rifle, 
and waved it in the air. took no notice of the signal. 
‘He then walked on, until he entered the edge of a wood, 
‘which concealed him from their view. Stopping out of sight 
for s moment, he egain looked forth, when he saw the two men. 
Passing ewifly forward. As the hil on which they were walk- 








ing made a curve toward that on which he stood, it seemed 
an if they were endeavouring to head him before he should 


iven in, as these are generally the 


eis fired by those who had allied out so eee eee oom 

les. Several more rangers, having completed their equip- 

‘ments, now rode forth in the direction of the firing; others 
enxious and uneasy. : . 

“If they are ax numerous as they are said to be,” said one, 
“and as well mounted as they generally are, wo shall bea bad 
match for them with our jaded horses." 

“Well,” replied the Captain, “we ave a strong ncamp- 
ment, and can stand » siege.” 

« Ay, but they may sct fire to the prairie in the night, and 
‘burn us out of our encampment.” 

“Wo will then set up @ counter-fire!” 

The word was now passed that a man on horseback sp- 

ed the camp. 

“It is one of the hunters! It is Clements! He brings 
‘buffalo meat!” was announced by several voices as the horse- 
man drew near. 

It was, in fact, onc of the rangers who had set off in the 
morning in pursuit of the two buffaloes. He rode into the 
camp with ils of the chase hanging round his horse, 
and followed by his companions, all sound and unharmed, and. 
equally well laden. They proceeded to give an account of 8 
grand gallop they had had after the two buffaloes, and how 
many shots it hed cost them to bring one to the ground. 

“Well, but the Pawneee—the Pawnees—where are the 
Pawnees ?" 

* What Pawnees ?” 

“The Pawnees that attacked you.” 

“No one attacked as.” 

“ But have you seen no Indiana on your way ?” 

“Oh yes, two of ws got to the top of » Ball fo look out for 
the camp, and eaw a fellow onan ite hill cutting queer 
‘antics, who aeemed to be an Indian.” 
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* Phew! that wes 1!” said the Captain. 

Here the bubble burst. The whole alarm had risen from 
this mutual mistake of the in and the two rangers. As 
to the report of the three Pawnees and their attack 
on the hunters, it proved to be a wanton fabrication, of which 
no farther notice was taken; though the author deserved to 
bere bece mnete ‘ny and severely Punished. 

‘ing no cer AN) of fighting. e ono 
now thooght of eaings aad here the stgnachs Urgughout 
the camp were in unison. Tonish served up to us his pro- 
mised regale of buffato soup and buffalo beef. The soup was 
peppered most horribly. and the rot beef proved tho bull 

‘ave been one of the patriarchs of the prairies; never did I 
have to deal with a tougher morsel. However, it was our 
first repast on buffalo meat, so we ate it with a lively faith; 
nor would our little Frenchman allow us any reat, until he 
had extorted from us an acknowledgment of the excellence of 
his cookery ; though the pepper gave us the lie in our throata, 

The night closed in without the return of old Ryan and his 
companion. We had become accustomed, however, to the 
aberrations of this old cock of the woods, and no 
solicitude was expressed on his account. 

After the fatigues and agitations of the day, the camp soon 
sunk into a profound sleep, excepting those on guard, who 
‘were more usually oo the alert ; for tho traces recently 
seen of Pawnees, and the certainty that we were in the midst 
of their hunting grounds, excited to constant vigilance. About 
half-past ten o'clock we were all startled from slecp bya new 
alarm. A sentinel bad fired off his rifle and run into camp, 

ing that there were Indians 2t hand. 

ery one was on his lega in an instant. Some seized 
their rifles; some were about to saddle their horses; some 
hastened to the Captain’s lodge, but were ordered back to 
their respective fires. The sentinel was examined. He do- 
clared he had seen an Indian aj sh, crawling along the 
ground; wherenpon he hed fred upos. him, and run into 
camp. "The Captain gave it as his opinion, thatthe supposed 
Indian was 9 wolf; he reprimanded the sentincl for deserting 
his post, and obliged him to return to it. Many eoemed in- 
clined to give credit to the of the sentinel, for the 
events of the day had predi .em to apprehend lurking 
foes and sudden assaults during the darkness of the night. 
For a long time they sat round their fires, with rifle in hand, 
carrying on low, murmuring conversations, and listening for 
‘some new alarm. "Nothing further, however, occurred; the 
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‘voices ually died away ; the gossij nodded and dosed, 
pe tir rats and, by degrees, Bienes and sleep once 
more atole over the camp. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Beaver dam.—Batfalo and horse tracks—A Pawnee trail—Wild 
‘horses —Tie young bunter and the bear—Chanze of roate. 


‘Ow mustering our forece in the morning, (Oct. 23,) old Ryan 
and his comrade were still missing; but the Captain had such 
perfect reliance on the skill and resources of the veteran 
‘woodaman, that he did not think it neceasary to take any 
measures with respect to him. 

Our march this day lay through the same kind of rough 
rolling country, checkered by brown dreary forests of post- 
ook, and cut up by deep dry ravines. Tho distant fires were 
evidently increasing on the prairies. The wind had been at 
northwest for several days, and tho atmosphere had become 
so smoky, as in the height of Indian summer, that it was dif 
ficult to distinguish objects at any distance. 

In the course of the morning we crossed s deep stream 
with a completo beaver dam, above three feet high, making 
lange pond, and doubtless containing several families of that 
industrious animal, though not one showed his nose aboro 
water, The Captain would not permit this amphibious 
commonwealth to be disturbed. 

‘Wo were now continually coming upon the tracks of buifa- 
‘does and wild horses; those of the former tended invariably 
‘to the south, ss we could perceive by the direction of the 
‘trampled grass. It waa evident we were on the great high- 
way of theso migratory herds, but that they had chiefly passed. 
to the southward, 

‘Beate, who generally kept a parallel course several hundréd 
yards distant from our line of march, to be on the look-out for 
game, and who regarded every track with the knowing eye of 
an Indian, reported that he had come upon a very suspicioua 
trail. There were the tracks of men who wore Pawnee moc- 
casons. He had scented the amoke of mingled sumach and 
tobacco, auch as the Indians use. He had observed tracks of 
horses, mingled with those of a dog; and a mark in the dust 
where a cord bad been trailed 3 probabh oT 
breil one end Oe Lan hep ee ah fer to tra 
on the ground. It was evident were not the tracky ¢ 
wild horses. My anxiety began to revive about the salaty of 
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ur veteran hunter Ryan, for I had token agreat fancy to this 
real old Leatherstocking ; every one expressed a confidence, 
however, that wherever Ryan was, he was safe, and knew how 
to take care of himself. 

‘We had accomplished the greater part of a weary day's 
march, and were passing through a glade of the oak openings, 
when. we came in sight of six wild hurses, among which 
especially noticed two duome ones, # gray and a roan. 
They pranced about, “with heads erect, and jong flaunting taila, 
offering a proud contrast to our poor, spiritless, travel-tired. 
steeds. Having reconnoitred us for a moment, they act off” 
af & gallop, passed through a woody dingle, and in little 
while emerged once more to view. trotting up a slope about 
@ mile distant. 

The sight of these horace was again a sore trial to the 
Yapouring Tonish, who had his lariat and forked stick ready, 
and was on the point of launching forth in pursuit, on his 
jaded horse, wlien he was again ordered back to the pack 

jorsea. 

After a day’s journey of funrtcen miles in 2 southwest 
direction, we encamped on the banks of a small clear stream, 
on the northern border of the Cross Timber; and on the 
edge of those vast prairies that extend away to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. In turning loose the horses to graze, 
their bells were stuffed with grasa to prevent their tiukling, 
lest it might he heard by some wandering horde of Puwnecs. 

‘Our hunters now went out in difforent directions, but with- 
oat much success, as but one deer waa brought into the camp. 
A young ranger had a long story {0 teil of his adventures. 
In skirting the thickets of a deep ravine ho had wounded & 
‘buck, which he plainly heard to fall among the bushes. He 
stopped to fix lock of his rific, which was out of order, 
and to reload it; then, advancing to the edge of the thicket in 
quest of his game, he heard a Jow growling. Putting tho 
branches aside, and stealing silent! forward, he looked down, 
into the ravine and beheld huge Dear dragging the carcass 
‘of the deer along the dry channel of a brook, and growling 
and sbarling at four or five officious wolves, who seemed to 
have dropped in to take r with him. . 

‘The ranger fired at the bear, ‘but missed him. Brain main- 
‘tained hie pround and his prize, and seemed disposed to make 
battle. The wolves, too, who were evidently sharp eet, drew 
ef to but a small distance. As night was coming on, the 

hunter felt dismayed at the wildness and darkness of 
Eis lac, and the ezange compan he had fallen in with; 80 
he quietly withdrew, ‘empty handed to the camp, 
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where, heving told his story, be was heartily bantered by bis 
i comrades. 


more experienced . 

Tn the course of the evening, old Ryan came straggting 
into the camp, followed by hia , and as usual was re- 
cvived with licarty gratulations. He had lost himself yester- 


day when bunting, and camped out all night, but bad found 
‘our trail in the morning, and followed it up. He had passed 
some time at the beaver dam, admiring the skill aud solidity 
with which it had been constructed. ‘These beavers,” sai 

he, “are industrious little fellowa. They are the knowingest 
varment as I k:.ow; and I'll warrant the pond was Mtotked 
with them. 

“ Ay,” the Captain, “Ihave no doubt most of the 
small rivers we have pasacd arc full of beaver. I would like 
to come and trap on these waters all winter.” 

“ But would you not run the chance of being attacked by 
Indians?” asked one of the company. 

“Oh, a8 to that, it would be sale enough herein the winter 
time. There would be no Indians here until spring. I should 
‘want no more than two companions. Three persons are safer 
than a large number for trapping beaver. They can keep 

iet, and need acldom fire a gun. A bear would aerve them 

x food for two months, taking care to turn every part of it 
to advantage.” 

A consultation was now held as to our future progress. We 
had thus far pursued a western course ; and, having traversed 
the Crosa ‘Timber, were on the skirts of the Great Western 
Prairie, We were still, however, in a very rough country, 
qihove food was sence," ‘The season was vo far advanced that 

1¢ grass was withered, an ries yielded no pasturage. 
‘The pes-vines of the bottoms, a0, which, bad sasinined our 
horses for some part of the journey, were nearly gone, and 
for several days past the poor animals had failen off woefully 
both in flesh and spirit. The Indian fires on the prairies 
were approaching us from north, and south, and weet; they 
might spread also from the east, and leave 2 scorched desert 
between us and the frontier, in which our horses might be 


ed. 
It was determined, therefore, to advance no further to the 








Par West, being within little more than s day’s march of the: 
boundary line of Texas. eat 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Scarcity of bread —Rencontre with buffaloes. —Wild turkeys — 
Fall of a buffalo bull. 


Tax morning broke bright and clear, but the camp, had 
of its usual gaicty, The concert of the farmyard was 
at an end; not a cock crew, nor dog barked; nor waa thero 
either singing or laughing; every ou portud his avocations 
wet and and gravels. novelty of the expedition w: 
joe of the young men were getting a5 way- 
pene as hie horses ; and most of them, unaccustomed to, the 
hunter's life, began to ropine at its privatious. What they 
most felt was the want of bread, their rations of flour havin 
been exhausted for several days. The old hunters, who 
often experienced this want, made light of it; and Beate, 
accustomed when among the Indians to live for months with. 
out it considered it a mere article of luxury. Bread,” he 
say scornfully, “is only fit for a child: 

"About 3 ry quarter efore cight o'clock, we turned our backs 
‘upon the Far West, and sct ‘off in a south-cast course, along 
agentle valley. Aftor riding a few miles, Beutto, who kept 
parallel with us, along the ridge of a naked hill to our right, 
called out and made signals, as if something were coming 
round the bill to intervept us. Some who were near me 
cried out that it was a a pay of Pawnecs. A skirt of 
thickets hid the approach of the supposed enemy from our 
view. We heard a trampling among the brushwood. My 
horse locked toward the place, snorted and ofa up his 
eats, ath when presently couple o a couple of lange ‘huge buffalo alls. vo 


brake and malin aectly ta towaris ns. At sere ee 
x Wheeled round, aid scuttled along a narrow e of the hill 
‘In an instant half a score of rifles cracked off; there waa s 
universal whoop ep sod halloo, and away went half the S008, 

helter-akelter in pursuit, and among the number. 
most of us us soon pulled up, and gare over a chase which led 
Sees Mirch birch and brier, and break-neck ravines. Some few 
persisted for atime; but eventually joined the 
Sonbarks eran, ‘One of them returned 
cass Chvarra while 30, Fall chase ie site 

hhad_been broken in the fall, and his horse, 

apirit of the rider, had kept on after the buffalo, tee 








< 
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melancholy icament to be reduced to; without horse er 
‘weapon in the midst of the Pawnee hunting grounds. 
‘or my own part, F had been fortunate enough reoontly, 
a farther exchange, to get ion of the best horse m 
troop; a full-blooded of excellent bottom, beautifal 
form, and most generous gualities. 

In such a situation, it secms 38 if a man changes his 
nature with his horse. I felt quite like another being, now 
that I bad au animal under me, spirited yet gentle, docile to 
aremarkable degree, and essy, clastic. and rapid in all bia 
movements. In a few days he became almost as much 
attached to mo as a dog; would follow me when I dismounted, 
would come to me in the morning to be noticed and caressed ; 
and would put his muzzle between me and my book, as I sat 
reading at the foot of a trec. The fecling 1 had for this my 
dumb companion of the prairies, gave mo some faint idea of 
that attachment the Arab is said to entertain for the horwe. 
that has borne him about the deserts. 

After riding « few miles further, we came to « fine meadow 
with a broad clear stream winding through it, on the banks 
of which there was excellent pasturage. Here we at once 
came to a halt, in a beautiful grove of elms, on the site of an 
old Osage encampment. Scarcely had we dismounted, when 
a universal firing of rifles took place upon a large flock’ of 
turkeys, scattered about the grove, which proved to be. 
favourite roosting-place for these simple birds. They flew to 
the trees, and sat perched upon their branches. stretching out 
their long necks, and gazing in stupid ustonishment, until 
eighteen of them were shot down. 

the height of the carnage, word was brought that there 
were four buifuloes in a ucighbouring meadow. ‘The turkeyu 
were now abandoned for nobler game. The tired horses were 
again mounted, and urged to the chase. In alittle while we 
came in i it of the eteeet ooking pa} brown kilodke 
among the long green . Beatte endeavoured to 
ahead of them and turn them towards us, that the dace: 
rienced hunters might have a chance. They ran round the base’ 
of a rocky hill, that hid us from the sight. Some of ua 
endeavoured to cut across the hill, but became entrapped in « 
thick wood, matted with grape-vines. My horse, who, ander: 
his former rider had hunted the buffalo, seemed as much: 
excited as myself, and endeavoured to force his way through 
the bushes. "At length we extricated ourselves, and galloping’ 
over the hill, I found our little Frenchman, Tonish, curveting-" 
on horseback round eet ne which he had wounded too+ 
severely to fly, and which he was keeping eroployed until we’ 
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should come up. Tiare wes & ssixbese of the! grand aod Ss 
omic, in beholding this tremendous animal and his fantastic 
‘tasailant. ‘The bi stood with his shagged front always 
presented to hia foe ; his mouth open, his tongue parched, his 
eyes like coals of fire, and his tail erect with rage; every now 
and then he would make a faint rush upon his foe, who easily 
evaded his attack, capering and cutting all kinds of antica 
before him. 

We now made repeated shots at tho buffalo, but the 
glanced into his mountain of flesh without proving mortal. 

le made a slow and grand retreat into the shallow river, 
turning upon his assailants whenever they preased upon him ; 
aud when in the water. took his stand there as if prepared to 
sustain a siege. A rife ball, however, more fatally lodged, 
sent a tremor through his frame. He turned and attempted 
to wade across the stroam, but after tottering a few paces, 
slowly felt upon his side and expired. It was the fall of a 
hero, and we felt somewhat ashamed of the butchery that 
had effected it; but, after the firat shot or two, wo had recon- 
ciled it to our feelings, by the old plea of putting the poor 
animal out of his misery. 

‘Two other buffalocs were killed this evening, but they 
were all bulls, tho flesh of which is mcagre and hard at this 
season of the year. A fat buck yielded us more savoury 
meat for our evening’s repast. 











CHAPTER XXV. 
Ringing the wild horze. 


‘Ws left the buffalo camp about eight o'clock, and had a toil- 
some and harassing march of two hours, over ridges of hills, 
covered with a ragged meagre forest of scrub-oaks, and broken 
by deep gullies." Among the oaks I observed many of the 
most diminutive size; come not above a foot high, yet bearing 
abundance of small scorns, The whole of tho Cross Timber, 
iu fact, abonnds with mast. There is a pine-oak which prov 
duoes an scorn, pleasant to the teste, and ripening early in the 


seagon. 

geihbgst fen cideck in the, morning, we same to where (nit 

i ‘ragged hills swept down into a valley, whit 

lowed the north fork of the Red River. A beautiful meadow, 

about half a mile wide, enamelled with yellow autumnal 

flowers, stretched for two or three miles along the foot of the 
@ 
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hills, bordered on the opposite side by the xiver, whose banks 
were fringed with cotton-wood trees, the bright foliage of 
which refreshed and delighted the eye, after being wearied 
the contemplation of monotonous wastes of brown forest. 

‘Phe meadow was Snely diversifed by groves and clumps of 
‘trees, 80 happily Siapetwet, Sat they seemed as if set out by 
the hand of art. As we cast our eyes over this fresh and 
delightful valley, we beheld a trocp of wild horses, quietly 
grazing on » green lawn, about a inile distant to our right, 
while to our left, at nearly the same distance, were several 
buffalocr ; some feeding, others Teposing | and ruminatin, 
among the high rich her) Es under the shade of a clump 
cotton-wood trees. Tho whole had the appearance of a broad 
Desutiful tract of pasture land, on the highly-ornamented 
estate of some gentleman farmer, with his cattle grazing 
about the lawns and meadows. 

st by the prevent favourable cppertapy, and ry our hand 
Pro e present favourable ity, and try our 
‘at the grand Wanting maneuvre, which is called aging the 
wild horse. Thia requires a large party of horsemen, well 
mounted. They extend themselves in each direetion, singly, 
at certain distances apart, and gradually form » ring of two 
or three miles in circumference, so as to surround the game. 
‘This as to be done with extreme care, for the wild horse is 
the most readily alarmed inhabitant of the prairie, and can 
aeent o hunter at a great distance, if to windward. 

The ring being formed, two or three ride towards the 
horses, who start off in an opposite direction. Whenever 
they approach the bounds of the ring, however, a huntsman 
presents himeclf ond turns them from their couree. In this 
way, they are checked and driven back at every point; and 
kept £ loping round and round this magic circle, until, being 
completely tired down, it is easy for the hunters to ride wp 
berile them, and throw the Jariat over their heads. The 
prime horses of most speed, courage, and bottom, however, 
‘iro apt to break through and escape, so that, in general, it is 
‘the second-rate horses that are taken. 

‘Preparations were now made for a bunt of the kind. The 
pock-horees ‘were taken into the woods and firmly tied to trees, 

it, in a rush of the wild horses, they should break away with 
them. Twenty-five men were then sent under the command 
of a lieutenant, to steal along the edge of the valley within the 
Tchectces abort Ay yerdeaper, wil’ the edge of the 

jemseves about spart, withi edge o 
woods, and not advance or show themeelves until the horses 
‘dashed in that direction. Twenty-five men were sent across 
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‘the vi , to steal in like manner along the river bank that 
pee the opposite side, and to station themselves among 
the trees. A third party, of about the same number, was to 
form line, stretching across the lower Bert, of the valloy, s0 
‘as to connect the two wings. Beatte and our other half-breed 
Antoine, together with the ever-officious Tonish, were to make 
‘a circuit through the woods, so as to get to the upper part of 
‘the valley, in the rear of the horses, and to drive them forward 
into the kind of sack that we had formed, while the two wings 
should join behind them and make a complcte circle, 

The Hanking parties were quietly extending themselves, out 
of sight, on each side of the valley, and the msidue were 
atretching themselves, like the links of a chain, across it, when 
the wild horses gave signs that they scented an enemy; snuffin, 
the air, snorting, and looking about. At length they prance 
off slowly toward the river, and disappeared behind a yreon 
bank. Here, had the regulations of the chaae been obacrved, 
they would have been quietly checked and tnrmed back by the 
advance of a hunter from among the trees; unluckily, 
ever, we had our wildfire Juck-o'Jantern fittle Frenchman to 

al with. Instead of keeping quictly up ihe right aide of the 
valley, to get above the horses, the moment he saw them move 
toward the river, he broke out of the covert of woods, and 
dashed furiously across the plain in pursuit of them, being 
mounted on one of the led horses belonging to the Count. 
‘This put an end to all system. The half-breeds and half 
seore of rangers joined in the chase. Away thoy all went over 
the green bank; in a moment or two the wild horses rea] 
peared, and came thundering dowa the valley, with Fronch- 
man, half-breeds, and rangers galloping and yelling like devils 
behind them. It was in vain that the line drawn across tho 
valley attempted to check and turn back the fugitives. They 
were too hotly pressed by their pursuers; in their panic they 
dashed through the line, and clattered down the plain. Tho 
whole troop joined in the headlong chase, some of the rangera 
without hats or caps, their hair flying about their cars, othere 
with handkerchiefs tied round their heads. The buffilocs, 
who lad been calmly ruminating among the herbage, heaved 
‘up their huge forma, gazed for a moment with astonishment 
at the tempest that came scouring down the meadow, then 
turned ‘and took to heavy-rolling flight. They were soon 
overtaken: the promiscuous throng were ‘pressed together by 
the contracting sides of the valley, and away they went, pell- 

wild buffalo, wild he wild huntsman, 
r, and whoop end hallge, that made the 
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At length the buffaloes turned into « green brake on the 
river bank, while the horses dashed up = narrow defile of the 
hills, with their suers close st their heels. Beatte passed 
several of them, having fixed his eye upon a fine Pawnee horse, 
that had his ears elit, and saddle marks upon his back. He 
pressed him gallantly, ‘but lost him in the woods. Among the 
wild borses was 2 fine black mare, far gone with foal. In 
scrambling up the defile, she tri and fell. A young ranger 

1g from his horee, and seized her by the mane and muzale. 
other ranger dismounted, and came to his assistance. The 
maro struggled ficrecly. kicking and biting, and striking with 
her fore feet, but a noose was alipped over her head, and her 
struggles were in vain. It was some timc, however, before 
she gave over reariny and plunging, and lashing out with her 
feet on every side. Pte two rangers then led her along the 
valley by two long lariuts, which enabled them to keep at » 
sufficient distance on cach side to be out of the reach of her 
hoof’, and whenever she struck out in ove direction, sho was 
jerked in the other, In this way her spirit was gradually 
subdued, 

Aa to little Searamouch Tonish. who had marred the whole 
seene by his precipitancy, he had been more successful than he 
deserved, having managed to catch a beautiful cream-coloured 
colt, about seven moatlis old, which had not strength to keep 
up With its companions. The mercurial little Frenchman was 
beside himself with exultation. It was amusing to see him 
with his prize. ‘I'he colt would rear and kick, and struggle to 
get free, whon Tonish would take him about the neck, wrestle 
‘with him, jump on his back, and cutas many antics asa monkey 
with a'kilten. Nothing surprised me more, however, than to 
witness how soon these poor animals, thus taken from the un- 
bounded freedom of the prairie, yielded to the dominion of 
man. In the course of two or three days the mare and colt 
went with the led horses, and became quite docile. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Yording of the North Fork.—-Dresry scenery of the Cross Timber-—Seamper 
of horres in the night —Osage war party —Effects of a peuce harangue. 
Buffilo-—-Wild horse. sie 


Busvurxo our march, we forded the North Fork, a rapid 
stream, and of 2 purity seldom to be found in the rivers of thé 
Prairies. It evidently had its sources in high land, well enp- 
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plied with springs. After crossing the river, we again ascended 
among hills, from one of which we had an etre view over 
this belt of cross timber, and a cheerless prospect it waa; hill 
Deyond hill, forest beyond forest. all of one sad russel hue— 
excepting that here and there aline of green cotton-wood trees, 
sycamores, and willows, the course of 

ugh a valley. A procession of buffalocs, amoving slowly 
‘up the profile of one of those distant hills, formed a cbarne- 
teristic object in the savaze seene. To the left, the cye 
atretehed beyond this rugged wilderness of hilla, and ravines, 
and ragged forests, to a prairie abont ten miles uff, extending 
inaclear blue line along the horizon. Yt was like looking 
from among rocks and breakera upon 2 distant tract of tran- 
quil ocean. Unluckily, our route did not ie in that direction; 
we still had to traverse many a weary mile of the “cro 
timber.” 

‘We encamped towards evening in a valley, beside n acanty 
pool, under a scattered grove of elms, the upper brunches of 
which were fringed with tufts of the mystic muatletoe. Intho 
course of the night. the wild colt whinnicd repeatedly; and 
about two hours before day, there was a sudden stampedo, or 
rush of horses, along the purlieus of the camp, with a snorting 
and neighing, and clattering of hoofs, that startled most of the 
rangers from their sleep, who listened in silence, until the 
sound died away like the rushing ofa blast. Ax uxual, the 
noise was at frst attributed to some porty of marauding 
Indians: but as the day dawned, a couple of wild horses wore 
seen in a neighbouring meadow, which scoured off on bein, 
approached. It was now supposed that « gang of them hed 
dashed through our camp in the night, A general mustering 
of our horses took place, many were found scattered to a con- 
siderable distance, and several were not to be found. The 
prints of their hoofs, however, appeared deeply dented in the 
soil, leading off at full speed into the waste, and their owners, 

utting themselves on the trail, set off in weary search of 














ema. 
‘We hed a ruddy daybresk, but the morning gathered up 
gesy and lowering, with indications of au auturinal storm, 
fe resumed our march, silently and seriously, through» rough 
aad cheerios county, from the highest aint of which e 
could descry large prairies, stretching indefinitely westward, 
After revelling br two or three hours, as we were traversing 
a withered prairie, resembling a great brown heath, we behel 
Seven Osage warriors approaching at distance. The aight of 
any human being in this lonely wilderness was interesting; it 
‘was like speaking a ship at ses. One of the Indians took the 
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Ld 
, p meefieed companions, and advanced towards ua with head 
ci chest thrown forward, and a free and noble mien. He 
was & fine-looking fellow, dressed in scarlet frock and fringed 
Jeggins of deer skin. His head was decorated with a white 
talk and he stopped forward with something of a zaartial air, 
swaying his bow and arrows in ove hand. 

Ns eid somo. coovessstion with hin through our inter- 
preter, Beatte, and found that he and his companions hed been 
‘with the main part of their tribe bunting the buffalo, and had 
met with great success; and he informed us, thatin the course 
of another day's march, we would reach the prairies on the 
Danks of the Grand Canadhen, and find plenty of game. He 
added, that as their hunt way over, and the hunters on their 
return homeward, he and his comrades hed set out on a war 
party, to waylay and Lover about some Pawnes camp, in hopes 


of carrying off scalps or horses. 

By this time lis companions, who at fret stood aloof, joined 
him, Three of them lad indifferent fowling-pieces; the rest 
wore armed with bows and arrows. I could not but admire 
the finely ahaped heads and busts of these savages, and their 
gracefol attitudes aud expressive gestures, as they stood con+ 
‘versing with our interpreter, and surrounded by a eavaleade 
of rangers. Wo endeavourcd to get one of them to join ua, 
ag woe were desirous of seeing him hunt the buffalo with his 
‘bow and arrow. Hv seemed at first inclined to do 80, but was 
Giswuaded by hia companions. " 

‘The worthy Commisnoner now remembered h’s mission as ? 
pacificator, and madea speech, exhorting them to abstain from 
‘ill offensive acts agaiust the Pawnees; informing them of the 
plan of ther father at Washington, to put an end to all war* 
‘among his red children; and assuring them that he was sent 
to the frontior to establish o universal peace. He told them, 
therefore, to return quietly 1o their homes, with the certainty 
that the Pawnees would no longer molest them, but would 
‘Soon regard them as brothers. 

The Indians listened to the speevh with their cust: 
silence and decorum; after which, exchanging afew wor 
among themselves, they bade us farewell, and pursued their 
way across the prairie, 

ing that I saw a lurking smile in the countenance of 
fur interproter, Bestte, I privately inquired what the Indians 
had said to each other after hearing tl 
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left them. So they had departed, with redoubled zenl, to 
pursue their project of horse ing ! 

‘We had not parted from the Indians before wo dis- 
covered three joes ‘the thickets of s marshy valley 
to our left. I set off with the Captain and several rangeta, 
in pursuit of them. Stealing through a straggling grove, the 
Captain, who took the lead, got within rifle shot, nnd wounded. 
oneof them in the flank. They all three made off in headlong 

anic, through thickets and brushwood, and swamp aud anire, 
Bearing down every obstacle hy their immenso weight. The 
Captain and rangera soon gave up a chase which threatened 
to ‘mock up their horses ; Pad got upon the traevs of the 
wounded bull, however, and was in hopes of getung near 
enough to use my pistols, the ouly weapons with which I was 
provided: bui before £ could eflect it, he reached the foot of 
a rocky hill, covered with post-onk and brambles, and plunged 
forward, dashing and crashing aloug, with neck or notluag 
, Where it would have beeu madness to have followed him, 
‘he chase bad led me so far on one side, that it was some 
time before I regained the trail of ourtroop. As Iwas slowly 
ascending a hill, s fine black mare came prancing round tho 
summit, and was close to me before sho was aware. At sight 
of me sho started back, then turning, swept at full apecd 
down into the valley, and up the opposite hill, with flowing 
mano end tail, and action frec aa air. I Razed after her as 
long es she was in sight, and Lreathed a wish that so glorious 
an animal might never come under the degrading thraldom of 
whip and curb, but remain a free rover of the prairies. 


CHAPTER XXVil. 


Fon! weather encampment — Anecdotes of bear hunting. —Indian notions 
‘about omens.—Seruplee respecting the dead. 


On overtaking the troop, I found it encamping in a rich 
bottom of woodland, treversed by a mall stream, runmi 

Dotween deep crumbling banks.” A sharp cracking off o} 
ils was kept up for some timo in various directions, upon & 
numerous flock of turkeys, scampering among the thickets, 
or perched upon the trees. We had not been long at « halt, 
qrhon « drzaling ran ushered in the sutumnal soem that had 
jen, brewing. Preparations were imm ly le 

weather it; our tent was pitched, andour enddles, saddlebsgs, 


8 Rao srseRLLaxT, 
5 20 of coffee, sugar, salt, and everything else that could 


damaged by the rain, were ‘under its shelter: 
Our men, Beatte, Tonish, and Antoine, drove etakes with 
forked ends into the laid poles acrogs them for rafters, 


and thus made s shed or pent-house, covered with bark and 
skins, sloping towards the wind, and towards the fire. 
‘Tho rangers formed similar shelters of bark and skins, or of 
blankets stretched on poles, supported by forked stakes, with 
great fires in front. 

These precautions were well timed. The rain set in sul- 
Tenly and steadily, and kept on, with slight intermiasions, for 
two days. The brook which flowed peaceably on our arrival, 
swelled into # turbid and boiling torrent, and the forest 
hecaiwe little better than a raere swamp. Tho men gathered 
under their shelters of skins and blankets, or sat cowering 
round their fires; while columns of smoke curling up among 
the troea, and diffusing themselves in the sir, spi a blue 
haze through the woodland. Our poor, way-worn horses, 
reduced by wenry travel and scanty pasturege, lost all remain- 
ing spirit, and stood, with drooping heads, flagging ears, and 
hale losed cyes, dozing and steaming in the rain: while the 
yellow autumnal leaves, at every ing of the breeze, came 
‘wavering down around them. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather, however, our hunters 
were not idle, but during the intervals of the rain, sallied 
forth on horseback to prow] through the woodland, Every 
now and then the eharp report of a distant rifle boded the 
death of a deer. Venison in abundance was brought in, 
Some busied themsclves under the sheds, flaying and cutting 
‘up the carcasses, or round the fites with spits and camp-kettles, 
and a rude kind of feasting, or rather gormandizing, prevailed 
throughout the camp. The axe was continually at work, 
and wearied the forct with its echoes, Crash! some mighty 
tree would come down; in a few minutes its limbs would be 
Dlasing and crackling on the huge camp fires, with some Inck- 
Jens deer roasting before it, that had once sported beneath its 


shade. 

‘The change of weather had taken sharp hold of our little 
Frenchman. His meagre frame, composed of bonea and 
hipcord, was racked ‘with thetmetic. pains and twingee. 
He had the toothachc—the carache—his face was tied up— 
he had shooting pains in every limb: yet all seemed but to 
inereane hia restless activity, and he was in an ineesssnt fidzet 
about the fire, roasting, and stewing, and groaning, and seold- 

, and ewearing. 

man Beatie returned grim and mortified, from hunting. 
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He had come upon a bear of formidable dimensions, and 
wounded him with arifle shot. The bear took to the brook, 
which was swollen and rapid. Beatte dashed in after him, 
and assailed him in the rear with his hunting knife. At every 
blow the bear turned furiously upon him, with u terrific dis- 
play of white teeth. Beatte, having a foothold in the brook, 
‘waa enabled to push him off with hia rifle, and, when he turned 
fo swim, would founder after, and altemipt to hamstring him, 
‘The bear, however, succeeded in scrambling off among the 
thickets, and Beatte had to give up the clase, 

‘This adventure, if it produced nv game, brought up at Teast 
several anecdotes, round the evenmg fire, relutive to bear 
honting, in which the grizzly bear figured couspicuously. 
This powerful and ferocious animal is a favourile theme of 
hunter’s story, both amoug red and white men; and his enor- 
mous claws are worn round the ueck of an Indian brave, a8 a 
trophy more Jonourable tan & Jumma venlp. Ife is now 
searoaly teen below the upper prairies, aud the skirty of the 
Rocky Mountains. Other bears are formidable when wounded, 
and provoked, but seldom make hattle when allowed to escape. 
‘The grizzly bear alonc, of all the animals of our western wilds, 
is prone to unprovoked hostility, His prodigious size and 

th make him a formidable opponent; and his great 
tenacity of life often baffles the xkil] of the hunter, notwith+ 
sanding repeated shots of the rifle, and wounds of tlie hunting 





fe. 
One of the anecdotes related on this occasion, gave a picture 
of tho accidents and hard chifts to which our frontier rovers 
are inured. A hunter, while in pursuit of a deer, fell into 
‘ono of those deep funncl-shaped pita, formed on the prairies 
by the settling ofthe waters after heavy rains, and known by 
name of sink-holes. To his great Liorror, he came in cone 
tact, at the bottom, with » huge grizzly bear. The monster 
sppled him; a deadly eontest ensued, in which the poor 
flatter was sctorely torn and bitten, and had a log and an 
arm broken, but succeeded in killing his ragged foc. For 
several daye he remained at the bottom of the pit, too much. 
erippled to move, and subsisting on tho ruw flesh of the bear, 
during which time he kept his ‘rounds open, that they might 
heal gradually and effectually. Ho was at length enabled to 
gerambleto the top of tho pit tnd so out apon the open peri, 
‘With great difficulty he crawled to a ravine, formed by a 
stream, then nearly dry. Here he took a delicious deaught of 
‘water, which infused new life into him; then dragging himself 
Along from pool to pol, he supported himself iy amnall fish 
an Is 
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8 wolf hunt down and kill a deer in the 
prairie. He immediately crawled forth from 
the ravine, re off the wolf, and, iyin down beside the 
carcass of the deer, remained there he made severat 
hearty mesls, by which his strength was much recruited, 
‘Keturning to the ravine, he pursued the course of the 
brook, nel it grew to be a considerable stream. Down 
this he floated, until he came to where it emptied into the 
Mississippi. Just st the month of the stream, he found # 
forked tree, which he launched with some difficulty, and, 
getting astride of it, eommitted himeclf to the current of the 
mighty river. In this way he floated along, until he arrived 
josite the fort at Council Bluffs. Fortunately he arrived 
there in the daytime, otherwise bo might have f ated unno- 
iced past this solitary perished in the idle waste 
of waters, Being Menara fram tke fort, a canoe was sent to 
his relief, and he ‘waa brought to shore more dead than alive, 
where he soon recovered trom his wounds, but remained 
maimed for life. 
Our man Beatte lad come out of ius contest with the bear 
pony mach worsted and discomfited. His drenching in the 
brook, togother with the recent change of weatl » had 
brought c on ayer’ in his limbs, to which he ia sub- 
ject. mt Rye ales of undated sirt, and 
ee at aes ora yet he now sat down by the fire gloomy 
and dejected, and for once gave veay to repining "Though in 
the prime of life, and of a robust and apparent ion 
constitution, yet, by his own account, he was little 
than » mere wreck. He was, in fact, # living Y montent of 
the hardships of wild frontier life. Baring Jeft arm, be 
showed it warped and contracted by a former attack of rhen~ 
matiem, a malady with which the Indians are often afflicted ; 
for their exposure to the vicissitudes of the elements does not 
produce that perfect hardihood and insensibility tothe changes 
Of the seasons that many are apt to imagine. Ho bore tho 
scars of various maims and bruises, some received in hunting, 
some in Indian warfare. His right arm had been broken by 
a fell from his horse; at another time his steed had fallen 
with him, and crushed hia ef leg. 
“Tam all broke to pieces and good for nothing,” said he; 


SE. care now what happen to me. more. However,” 
‘added he, after 5 ‘s pause, “for all that, it would take 
& pretty strong man to put ne down, anyhow." 

drew from him various particulars concerning himself; 
‘Which served to raise him in my estimation, Hin residence 
‘was on the Neosho, in an Onge hamlet or peighbourhood, 
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‘aides the muperiotaadence of a worthy missionary from the 
banks of the Hudson, by the name of Requs, who was endea- 
‘youring to instruct the savages in the art of egriculturs, and 
to make husbandmen and herdsmen of them. I had visited 
this agricultural mission of us in the course of my recent, 
tour along the frontier, and had considered it more likely to 
produce solid advantages to the poor Indians, than any of the 
mere praying and preaching missions along the border. 

In this neighbourhood, Pierre Beatte hed his little farm, 
his Indian wife, and his half-breed children, and aided 
Mr. Requa in his endeavours to civilize the habits and 
meliorato the condition of the Osage tribe. Beatte had been 
brought up a Catholic, and was inilexible in his religious 
faith: he could not pray with Mr. Requa, he eaid, but he 
could work with him, Ind be evinced a zeal for the good of 
his savage relations and neighbours. Indeed, though his 
father had been French, aud hie himself had been. brought up 
in communion with the whites, he evidently was more of an 
Indian in his tastes, and his heart yearned towards hia 
mother's nation. When he talked to me of the wrongs and 
insults that the poor Indians suffered in their intercourse with 
the rough settlers on the frontiers; when he described the 

ious and degraded state of the Osuge tribe, diminished 
im numbers, broken in spirit, and almost living on_eufferance 
in the land where they once figured so heroically, T could see 
his veins swell, and his nostrils distend with indignation ; but 
he would check the feeling with a strong exertion of Indian 
nelf-command, and, in a manner, drive it back into his bosom. 

He did not hesitate to relate an instance wherein he had 
joined his kindred Osages, in pursuing and avenging them- 
welves on a party of white men who had committed a 
flagrant outrage upon them; and I found, in the encounter 
that took place, "Beatte had shown himself the complete 





‘He had more than once aecompanied his Osage relations in 
their ware with the Pawneea, and related a skirmish whick 
‘took place on the borders of these ver, Bunting ands, in 
which several Pawnee were killed. We should pass near « 
‘the place, he eaid, in the course of our tour, and the unburied 
bones and ekulls of the slain were still to be seen there. The 
surgeon of the troop, who was t at our conversation, 
pricked up his ears at this intel . He was something 
of » phresolog and offered Beatte a handsome reward if he 
‘would procure him one of the akulls, 

‘Beatte regarded him for a moment with a look of stern 


sorprise. 
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“No!” ssid he et length, “dat too bad! I have heart 
Firong enough—t no care kill, but Jet the dead alone !” 

‘He added, that once in travelling with = party of white 
men, he had slept in the same tent with s doctor, and found 
that'he had a Pawnee skull among his baggage; he at once 
renounced the doctor's tent and hia fellowship. “He to 
coax me,” aaid Beatte, “but I aay no, we must part—I no 
a eee a of hi Bestte 

in the temporary depression of his spirits, Bestte gave way 
to those superstitions forebodings to which Indians ake prone, 
‘He had sat for some time, with his check upon his hand, gazing 
into the fire. I found his thoughte were wandering buck to 
his humble home on the banks of the Neosho; Jie was sure, 
ho said, that he should find some one of his family ill or dead 
on his return ; his left eye had twitched and twinkled for two 
days past—an omen which always boded some misfortune of. 
the . 

.. Such are the trivial cireumstances which, when magnified 
into omens, will shake the souls of these men of iron. The 
least sign of mystic and sinister portent is sufficient to turn a 
huntor or a warrior from hia course, or to fill his mind with 
apprehensions of impending evil. It is this superstitious pro- 
pensity, common to the solitary and savage rovers of 
‘wilderness, that gives such powerful influence to the prophet 
and the dreamer, 

‘The Osages, with whom Beatte hed passed much of his life, 
retain these superstitious fancies and rites in much of their 
original force, They all believe in the existence of the soul 
after its separation from the body, and that it carries with it 
all its mortal tastes and habitudes. At an Osage village in 
‘the neighbourhood of Boatte, one of the chief warriors loat 
an only child, 2 beautiful girl of a very tender age. All her 
playthings were buried with hor. Her favourite little horee, 
‘also, was killed, and laid in the grave beside her, that sho 
might have it to ride in the land of epirits. 

will here add a little story, which I picked up in the 
course of my tour through Beatte’s country, and which ilins- 
trates the superstitions of hie Osage Kindred, A 
py of Osages had been eneamped for some time on 

fers of a fine stream, called the Nickanansa. Among 
them was a young hunter, one of the bravest and most grace. 
ful of the tribe, who was to be married to an Osage girl, who, 
for her beauty, was called the Flower of the Prairies. The 
young hunter jeft her for a time among her relatives in the 
‘encampment, and went to St. Louis to dispose of the pro. - 
ducts of his hunting, and purchase ornaments for his bride, 
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After an absence of come weeks, he returned to the bauks of 
the Nickananss, but the camp was no rer ther bare 
frames of the loi and brands of extinguished fires 
alone marked the place. At a distance he beheld a female 
seated, as if woeping, by the side of the stream. It was his 
sffianced bride. He rau to embrace her, but sho tuyned 
mournfally away. He dreaded lest some cvil had befallen 
¢ camp. 
“ Where are our people 2” cried he. 
“ They are gone to the banks of the Wagrushka.” 
« And what art thou doing here alone ?” 

Waiting for thee.” 

“Then let us hasten to join onr peoplo on tho hanks of the 
‘Wagrashks,” 

‘He gave her his pack to carry, and walked a-head, accord 
jng to the Indian custom. 

Thoy came to whore tho smoke of the distant camp was 
seen rising from the woody margin of the stream. The girl 
seated hersclf at the foot of a tree. “It is not proper for us 
to return together,” said she ; “I will wait here.” 

The > youn hunter proceeded to the camp alone, and was 
received by his relations with gloomy countenances. 
ahha evil has happened,” said hic, “thet yo aro all 60 

No oue replied. 

‘He turned to his favourite sister, and bade her go forth, 
seek his bride, and conduct her to the camp. 

« Alas!” eried she, “bow shall I seek her? She died a fow 
days since.” 

e relations of the young girl now surrounded him, weep« 
ing and wailing ; but he refused to beliove the dismal tidings, 
“ But o few moments since,” cried be, “I left her alone and 
in health: come with me, and I will conduct you to her.” 

‘He led the way to the tree where she hod s -ated herself, 
‘ut she was no longer there, and his pack lay on the ground. 
‘The fatal truth struck him to the heart ; he fell to the ground 








I give this simple little story almost in the words in which 
it waa related to me, as I lay by the fire in an evening encamp- 
ment on the banks of the haunted sircua where it is said to 
‘have happened. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A secret expedition.—Deer bleating —Magic balls, 


Ow the following morning we were rejoined by the who 
hhad remained af the last, encampment, to seek for the stray 
horses. They hed tracked them for a considerable distance 
through bush and brake, and across streams, until they found 
them cropping the herbage on the edge of « prairie, Their 
heads wore in the direction of the fort, and they were evidently 

‘ing their way homeward, heedless of the unbounded free- 
fom of the praise vo cuddealy laid open to them. 

‘About noon the weather held up, and I observed  myste- 
rious consultation going on between our half-bree 
Tonish ; it ended in a request that we would dispense with 
the sorvicea of tho latter for afew hours, and permit him to 
join his corarades in surand foray. We objected that Toniah 
‘was too much disabled by aches and pains for such an under- 
taking; but he was wild with cagerness for the mysterious 

rise, and, when permission was given him, seemed to 
1 his ailments in an instant. 

In a short time the trio were savipped and on horseback 
with riflea on thoir shoulders and handkerehiefs twisted roun 
their heads, evidently bound for a grand scamper. As they 
pissed by the different lodges of the camp, the vainglorious 

ittle Frenchman could not help boasting to the right and left 
of the great thinga he was abont to achieve ; though the taci- 
turn Beatte. who rode in advance, would evory now and then 
check his horse, and look back at him with an air of stern 
robuke. It was hard, however, to make the loquacious Tonish 
ply “ Indian.” 
jeveral of the hunters, likewise, rallied forth, and the prime 
old woodman, Ryen, came back early in the afternoon, with 
ample epoil, having killed a buck and two fat does, Y drew 
near toa gronp of rangers that had gathered round him as he 
stood by the spoil, and found they were discussing the merits 
of a stratagem sometimes used in deer hunting. This con- 
sista in imitating, with a small instrament calied a blest, the 
fay of the fawn, so as to lure the doe within reach of the rifle. 
ere are bleata of various kinds, suited to calm or wind) 
weather, and to the age of the fawn. The poor animal, del 
by them, in its anziety about its young, will sometimes 
advance close ap to the hunter. “I once bleated a doe,” said 
a young hunter, “ until it came within twenty yarda of me, 
and presented 2 sure mark. I levelled my riffe three times, 
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‘but had not the heart to shoot, for the poor doe looked so 
‘wistfully, thatit in a manner made my heart yearn. I 

of my own mother, and how anxious she need to be about me 
when I was a child; so to put an end to the matter, I gave a 
halloo, and started the doe out of rifle shot in a moment.” 

“And you did right,” cried honest old Ryan. “ For my 
part, I never could bring myeelf to bleating deer. I've been 
with hunters who had ‘bleats, and have made them throw them. 
sway. It isa rascally trick to take advantage of a mother's 
Jove for her young.” 

Towards evening, our three worthies returned from their 
mysterious foray. ‘The tongue of Tonish gave notice of their 
approach long before they came in sight; for he was vouifo- 
ratiug at the top of his lungs, and rousing the attention of the 
whole camp. The lagging gait and recking flanks of their horses 
pre evidence of hard riding: and, on nearer approach, we 

und them hung. round with meat, like a butcher's shambles, 
In fact they had been scouring an immense prairie that ex- 
tended beyond the forest, and which was covered with herda 
of buffalo. Of this prairie, and the animals upon it, Bestte 
had received intelligence a few days before, in his conversa 
tion with the Osages: ut had kept the information a secret 
from the rangers, that be and his comrades might have the 
firat dash at the game. They had contented themsclves with, 
killing four; though, if Tonish might be believed, they might 
have nlain them by scorce. 

These tidmga, and the baffalo meat brought home in evi- 
dence, exultation through the camp, and every one 
looked forward with joy to # builato hunt on the prairies. 
Tonish was again the oracle of the camp, and held forth by the 
hour to a knot of listeners, crouched round the fire, with their 
shoulders up to their ears, He was now more boastful than 
ever of his skill as a morksman. All his want of success in 
the early part of our march, he attributed to being “ out of 
luck,” if not “spell-bound;” and finding himsclf listened to 
with apparent credulity, gave an instuace of the kind, which 
he declared had happened to himself, but which was evideutly 
8 tale picked up among his relations, the Osazes. 

‘According to this account, when about fourteen years of age, 
as he was one day hunting, he sawa white deer come out from 
aravine. Crawling near to get # shot, he beheld another and 
another come forth, until were seven, ali as white ag 
‘mow. Having crept sufficiently near, he singled one ont and 
Gired, but without effect ; the deer remained uifrightened. He 
loaded and fred again, and again he missed. Thus he conti 
ned firing and missing until all his ammunition was expended, 
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and the deer remained without a wound. He returned home. 
despairing of hia skill as «marksman, but was consoled by an 
old Osage hunter. These white deer, esid he, have a charmed. 
tife, and can only be killed by bullets of particular kind. 

‘The old Indian cast balls for Tonizh, but would not 
suffer him to be present on the occasion, nor inform him of the 
i lients and mystic ceremonials, 

*rovided with these balls, Tonish again set out in quest of 
the white decr, and suceceded in finding them. He tried at 
first with ordinary balls, but missed aa before. A magic ball, 
however, immediately brought fine buck to the ground, 
‘Whereupon the rest of the herd immediately disappeared 
and were never scen again. 

Oct. 29. The morning opened gloomy and lowering; but 
towards cight o'clock the sun struggled forth and lighted up 
tho forest, and the notes of the bugle gave signal to prepare 
for marching. Now began ascene of bustle, and clamour, and 
gaicty. Some were acampering and bawling after their horses, 
some were riding in bare-backed, and driving in the horses 
of their comrades, Some were stripping the polea of the wet 
— that had sented Soe sheltesss tel Packing up with 

le despatch, and loading gage horses us 
steed |, while phere wore crackin, ‘off theie damp riffes 
charging them afresh, to be ready for the eport. 

About ten o'clock wo our march. [I loitered in the, 
rear of the troop as it for the turbid brook, and defiled 
fhrongh the labyrinths of the frost, I always felt disposed 
to linger unti) the last straggler disappeared among the trees 
and the distant note of the bugle died upon the ear, that I 

relapsing into 











ight behold the wilderness silence ‘and roli- 
tude. In the present instance, the deserted seene of our late 
busting encampment had a forlorn and desolate appoarance, 
The surrounding forest had been in many places trampled 
into a quagmire. Trees felled and partly hewn in pieces, and 
noattered in huge fragments; tent-poles stripped uf their 
covering; smouldering fires, with great morvels of roasted 
Tenison and, bufalo ment. standing in wooden splta before 
them, hacked and slashed by the Knives of hungry hunters ; 
while around were strewed the hides, the harm, the antlers, 
and bones of buffaloes and deer, with uncooked jointa, and. 
Umplucked furkeys, left behind with that rots iprovideno 
wwastofulness which young hunters are apt to indulge whee, 
in a neighbourhood where game abounds. In the meantime a. 
the sag, healing nei vaagaifcest fight Wige 2 ‘he ae 
wing, w! im the aiz,.; 
and prepering for a descent upon the camp as soon as it should. 
be sbantoned. 4 


7 


CHAPTER XxIx. 
‘The grand pruirle—A buffato hant. 


Arta proceeding about two hours in a southerly direction, 
we emerged towards midday from the dreary belt of the 
Cross Timber, and to our infinite delight belicld “ the great 
Prairie,” stretching to tho right and left beforo us, “We 
could distinotly trace the meandering courac of the Main 
Canadian, and various smaller streams, by the strips of green 
forest that bordered them. The landscape wne vast and 
eautiful. There ia always an expansion of feeling in looking 
upon these boundless aud fertile wastes; but I was doubly 
couscious of it after emerging from our “close dungeon of 
innumerous bouzhs.” 

arising ground Beatto pointed out the place whora 
he and his comrades had killed the buffaloes; and we beheld 
several black objects moving in the distance, which he said 
were part of the herd. ‘The Captain determined to shape hie 
course to a woody bottom about a mile distant, and to encamp 
there for a day or two, by way of having a regular buffalo 
hunt, and getting a supply of provisions, As the ti 
defiled along the slope of the hill towards the ramping groun 
Beatte proposed to my messmates and myself, that we shoul 
put ourselves under his guidance, promising to take us where 
we should have plenty of sport?’ Leaving the line of march, 
therefore, we diverged towards tho prairie ; traversing a amall 
valley, and ascending a gentle ewell of land. As we reached 
the summit, we beheld a gang of wild horses about a mile off. 
Beatte was immediately on the alert, and no longer thought 
of buffalo lnnting. He was mounted on his powerful half. 
wild horse, with a lariat coiled at the saddle-bow, and act off 
in pursuit; while we remained on a rising ground watching 
‘bis manceavres with great solicitade. Taking advantago of a 
strip of woodland, he stole quietly along, so es to get close to 
them before he was perceived. The moment they caught 
sight of him a grand sesmper took place. We watched Lim 
skirting along the horizon like a privatcer in full chase of a 
merchantman ; at length he over the brow of a rid 
and down into a shallow valley; ina few moments he was on 
opposite hill, and close upon one of the horses. Ho was soon 
bead and head, and appeared to be trying to noose his preys 
bat they both Sisappested in below hill, and we saw. 
36 ‘more of them. out afterwards, that he had 
= 
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‘noosed @ powerful horse, but could not hold him, and had fost 
his lariat in the attempt. 

‘While we wore wailing for his retum, we perceived two 
buffalo bulls descending a slope towards a stream, which 
Wound through » ravine fringed with trees. The young 
Count and myself endeavoured to get near them under covert 
of the trees. "4 discovered us while we were yet three or 
four hundred yards off, and turning about, retreated up the 
rising ground. We urged our horses zeross the ravine, and 
gave chase. The immense weizht of head and shoulders 
causes the buffalo to labour heavily up hill ; but it accelerates 
hie descent. We had the ndvantage, therefore, and gained 
rapidly upon the fugitives, though it was difficult to yet our 
horses to @ them, their very scent inpiting them with 
terror. ie Count, who had a double-barreled gun loaded. 
‘with ball, fired, but it missed. The bulls now altered their 
course, and galloped down hill with headlong rapidity, As 
they ran in diflerent directions, we cach singled ono and 
separated. I was provided with a brace of veteran brass. 
barrelled pistols, which I had borrowed at Fort Gibson, and 
which had evidently seen some service. Pistols are ve 
effective in builalo Lunting, as the hunter can ride up close 
the animal, aud fire at it while at full speed; whereas the 
long heavy rifles used _on the frontier, cannot be easi 
managed, nor discharged with accurate abn from horseback. 
mre yject. therefore, was to get within pistol shot of the 
buffalo. This was no very Ard matter. Iwas well mounted 
on a horse of excellent speed &nd bottom, that seemed eager 
for the chase, and soon overtook the game; but the moment 
he came nearly parallel, ke would keep sheering of with ears 
forked and pricked forward, and every rsraptom of aversion 
and alarm. 1t was no wonder. Of alf animals, a baffalo, 
when close pressed by the hunter, has an aspect the most 
diabolical. His two short black horns, curve out of a huge 
frontlet of shaggy hair; his eves glow like couls ; hie mouth is 
open, his tongue parched ond drawn up into a half crescent; 
his tail is erect, and tufted and whisking about im the air; he 
is 8 perfect picture of mingled rage and terror. 

Is wae with difficulty I urged ny hone sufficiently near, 
whon, taking aim, to my chagrin, both pistole missed fire. 
Unfortu ie Pane teres relerem: Weapons. were 26 
much worn, that in the gallop, the primi been ahaken 
‘oat of the pans. At the snapping of the Inat pistol I wan close 
‘upon the bufalo, when, in hie despair, he turned round with 
a sudden anort and rushed upon me. My horse wheeled 
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about as if on x pivot, made aconvalsive spring, and, as I had 
‘been leaning on one side with pistol extended, I came near 
being thrown at the feet of the buffalo. 

‘Three or four bounds of the horse carried us out of the 
reach of the enemy; who, having merely turned in desperate 
self-defence, quickly resumed his flight. As soon as I could 
gather in my panic-stricken horse, and prime the pistols 
afresh, T again spurred in pursuit of the buffulo, who had 
slackened his speed to take breath. On my approach he agaig 
set off full tilt, heaving himself forward with a heavy rolling 
gallop, dashing with headlong precipitation through brakes 
and ravines, while several deer and wolves, startled from their 
coverts by his thundering earecr, ran belter-skelter to right 
and left across the weste. 

‘A gallop across the prairics, in pursuit of game, is by no 
means so smooth a career as those may imegine who bave 
only the idea of an open level plain. It is true, the prairios of 
the hunting ground are not so much entangled with flowering 
plants and long herbuge aa the lower prairies, and are prin- 
cipally covered with short bulfilo grass; but they are diver- 
sitied by hill and dale, and where most level, are apt to be 
eut up by deep rifls and ravines, made by torrents ufter 
tains; and which, yawning from an even surface, are 
almost like pitfals in the way of the hunter, checking him 
suddenly, when in full carcer, or subjecting him to the risk 
‘of limb and life. The plains, too, are bexct by burrowing 
holes of stell animals, in which the horse is apt to sink to 
the fetlock, and throw both himself and his rider. The late 
rain had covered some parts of the prairie. where the ground 
was hard, with o tiin sheet of water, through which the 
horse had to splash his way. In other purts, there wore 
innumerable shallow hollows, eight or ten feet in diameter, 
made by the buffaloes, who wallow in sand and mud like 
swine. These being filled with water, shone like mirrors, 80 
that the horse was continually leaping over them, or apringiog 
‘on one side. ve had reached, too, a rough part of the 
prairie, very much broken and cut up; the buffalo, who was 
yunning for life, took no heed to his course, plunging down 
‘reak-neck ravines, where it was necessary to skirt the 
borders in search of a safer descent. At length we came to 
ete a aa stream had torn a deep chee sro the 
“whole prairie, leaving open jagged rocks, and forming a loi 

jlen. bordered by crumbling eliffs of mingled stone and 

A these the buffalo flung himself, half 

:tombling, half leaping, and then scuttled along the bottom; 
= 
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while I, seeing all further pursuit uscless, pulled up, and 
ed auiely aber Lin from the border of the cif, until he 
isappoared ami windings ravine. 

‘Notling now remained but fo turn my steed and rejoin my 
companions. Here at first was some little difficulty. The 
ardour of the chase had betrayed me into » long, heedlesa 
gallop. I now found myself in the midst of a lonely waste, 
in which the prospect was bounded by undulating swells of 
land, naked and uniform, where, from the deficiency of land- 
marks and distinct features, an inexperienced man may 
become bewildered, and lose his way as readily as in the 
wastes of the ocean. The day, too, was overcast, ro 
could not guide mysclf by the sun; my only mode was to 
retrace the track my horse had made in coming, thongh this 
T would often lose sight of, where the ground’ was covered, 
with parched herbage, 

‘To one unaccustomed to it, there is something inexpressibly 
lonely in the solitude of a prairie. The loneliness of a forest 
seems nothing to it. There the view is shut in by trees, and 
the imagination is left free to picture some livelier aeone 
beyond. But here we have an immense extent of landscape 
without « sign of human existenee. We have the con- 
seiousnesa of being far, far beyond the bounds of human 
habitation; we feel as if moving in the midst of a desert 
world. As my horse lagged slowly back over the scenes of 
our late scamper, and the delirium of the chase had passed 
away, I was peculiarly sensible to theso circumstances. 
silence of the waste was now aud then broken by the ery of 
a distant flock of pelicans, stalking like spectres about a 
shallow pool; sometimes by the sinister croaking of a raven 
in the air, while occasionally a scoundrel wolf would scour 
from before me; and, having attaincd a safe distance, would 
sit down and howl and whine with tones that gave a dreariness 
to tho surrounding solitude. 

After pursuing my way for somo time, I descricd « horse- 
‘man on edge of a distant hill, and soon recognised him to 
be the Count. He had been equally unsuccessful with myself; 
we were shortly after rejoined by our worthy comrade, tho 
Virtuoso, who, with spectacles on nose, made two or 
three ineffectual shots from horseback. 

‘We determined not to seek the camp until we had made 
one more effort. Casting cur eyes about the sm=rounding 
waste, re apy erd of buffalo about er males distant, 
‘acattered apart, an grazing near a small strip of trees 
and bushes. It nd ee little stretch of fancy to picture 
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them so many cattle grazing on the edge of » common, and 
that the grove might shelter sume lowly farmhouse. 

‘We now formed our plan to circumvent the herd, and by 
getting on the other stde of them, to hant them in the 
direction where we knew our eamp to bo sitnated : otherwise, 
the pursuit might take us to euch a distance as to render it 
impossible to find our way back before nightfall. Taking 
a wide circuit therefore, we moved slowly and cautiously, 

ausing occasionally, when we'saw any of the herd desist 
from grazing. The wind fortunately set from them, otherwise 
they might have eceuted us and have taken the alarm. In 
this way, we succeeded in getting round the herd without 
disturbing it. It consisted of about forty head—bulls, cows, 
and calves, Seperating to some distance from each other, wo 
now approached slowly in a parallel line, hoping by degrees 
to steal near without exciting ottention. ey began, how- 
ever, to move off quietly, atopping at every step or tito to 

‘eze, when suddenly a that, nnobserved by us, had been 

aking sta under a clump of trees to our left, roused 
himself from his lair, and hastened to join his companion 
"We were still nt a considerable distance, but the game hi 
taken the alarm. Wo quickened our pace, they broke into a 
gallop, and now commenced a full chase. 

As the round was level, they shouldered along with great 
speed, following each other in o line; two or three buila 
bringing up the rear, the last of whom, from hia enormous 
nize and venerable frontlct, and beard of sunburnt hair, looked. 
Tike the patriarch of the herd; and as if he might long have 
Tei the monarch of the prairie. 

re is a mixture of the awful and the comic in the Jook 
of these huge animals, as they bear their great bulk forwarda, 
with an up-and-down motion of the unwieldy head and 
shoulders ; their tail cocked up like the cue of 1 Pantaloon in 
& pantomime, the end whisking about in a fleree yet whime 
sical style, and their eyes glaring venomously with am 
expression of fright and fary. 

‘or some time I kept parallel with the line, without being 
able to force my horse within pistol-shot, 20 much had he 
been alarmed by the assault of the buffalo in the preceding 
chase. At length I succeeded, but was again balked by my 

istols misaing fire. My companions, whose horses were lesa 

t, and more way-worn, could not overtake the herd; at 
Jength Mr. L., who was in the rear of the line, and losing 
ground, levelled his double-berrelled en, and fired a long 
Faking chot, It struck a buffalo just above the loins, broke 
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ita back-bone, and brought it to the ground, He stopped and 
alighted to dispatch his prey, when ing his gun, which 
had yet » charge remaining in it, I put my horse to his speed, 
again overtook the herd, which waa thundering slong, 

by the Count. With my present weapon there w 
of urzing, my horse to such close quarters; galloping 
parallel, therefore, I singled out a buffalo, anc zs fortunate 
abot brought it down on the spot. The bail struck a 
vital part; it could not move from the place where it fell, but 
lay there ging in mortal agony, while the rest of the 
hord kept on their headlong career across the prairie. 

Dismounting, I now fettered my horse to prevent his 
atreying, and advanced to contemplate my vielim. I m 
nothing’ of » sportzman; I had been prompted to this 
wonte exphit by the magnitude of the game, and the ex- 
citement of an adventurous chase. Now that the excitement 
was over, I could not but look with commiseration upon the 
‘poor animal that lay struggling and blecding at my feet. Hin 
very size and importance, which had before inspired me with 
segepem, now increased my compunction. 1t seemed as if 
I had inflicted pain in proportion to the bulk of my victim, 
and as if there wero » hundred-fold greater waste of life than. 
there would have been in the destruction of an animal of 
inferior size. 

‘To add to these ai jwalms of conscience, the poor animal 
Fingered in his agony. He had evidently received a mortal 
‘wound, but death might be long in coming. It would not do 
to leave him here to be torn piecemeal, while yet alive, by 
the wolves that had already snuffed his blood, and were 
akulking and howling at a distance, and waiting for my de- 
parture; snd by the ravens that were flapping about, croak- 
ing dismally in the air. It became now an act of mercy to 
give him his quietus, and put him out of hie misery. I 
‘primed one of the pistols, therefore, and advanced close up to 
the buffalo. To inflict a wound thus in cold blood, I found 
& totally different thing from firing in the heat of the chase. 
‘Making aim, however, just behind the fore-shoulder, my pistol 
for once proved true; the ball must have passed through the 
beart, for the animal gave one convulsive throe and expired. 

While I stood m: ‘ing and moralizing over the wreck I 
bad 20 wanton! srih my horae graring near me, 

‘waa rejoined fellow sportsman, the Virtuoso; wl 
being a man of Taniversal adroitness, and withal more ex- 
‘perienced and hardened in the gentle art of “‘venerie,” soon: 
‘auanaged to carve out the tongue of the buffalo, and delivered 
it to me to bear back to the camp as 4 trophy. 














CHAPTER XXX. 


A comrade lost.—~A reareh for the camp.—The Comitasioner, 
the wild horse, and the buffslo—A wolf serenade. 





Orn solicitude was now awakened for the young Count. 
‘With his usual eagerness and impetuosity, he ind persisted 
in urging his jaded horse in pursuit of the herd, unwilling to 
retura without having likewise killed a buffalo.” In this way 
he had kept on following them, hither and thither, and 
‘occasionally firing an ineffectual shot, until by degrees horsr- 
mau and herd became indistinct in tho distance, and at length 
swelling ground and strips of trees and thickets hid them 
entirely from sight. 

By the time my friend, the amateur, joined me, tho young 
Count had been Jong lost to view. We held 2 consultation 
on the matter. Evening was drawing on. Wero we to 
pursue him, it would be dark before we abould overtake him, 

ting we did nat entircly lose trac: of him in the gloom. 

'e should then be too much bewildered to find our way 
back to the encampment; even now our return would 
difficult, We determined, therefore, to hasten to the cam 
as epeedily as possible, and vend out our lalf-breeds, 
some of the veteran hunters, skilled in cruising about tho 
prairies, to search for our companion. 

‘We accordingly sct forward in whut we supposed to be the 
direction of the camp. Our weary horses could hardly be 
urged beyond a walk. ‘The twilight thickened upon us; tho 
inndscape grew gradually indistinct ; we tried in vain to reco- 

ee various Jandmarks which we had noted in the morning. 

foatares of the prairies are so similar as to baffle the eye of 

any but an Indian or a practised woodman. At length night 
closed in. We hoped to see the distant glare of camp fires 5 
wo listened to catch the sound of the bells about the necks of 
the grazing horses. Once or twice we thought we distin- 
ished them; we were mistaken. Nothing was to be heard 
it a monotonous concert of insects, with now and then the 
dismal howl of wolves mingling with the night brecze. We 
Degan to think of halting for the night, and bivouacking under 
the lee of some thicket. We had implements tostrike a light ; 
there was plenty of fire-wood at hand, and the tongues of our 














Buffaloes would farnish us with 2 
Just ag we, were ing to dismout, we heard the 
a ts after notes of bugle, 
up the night guard, Pushing forward in that direction, 
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‘the camp fires soon broke on our sight, gleaming at «distance 
from antong the thick groves ore bottom. 

As we entered the camp, we found it a scene of rude 
hunters’ revelry and wassail. There had been a grand day's 
sport, in which all had taken a Be, ie buffaloes had 
been killed; roaring fires were ring on every side; all 
hands wero feasting upon roasted joints, broiled marrow- 
‘bones, and the juicy hump, far-famed among the epicures of 
the prairies. Right glad were we to dismount and partake of 
the sturdy cheer, for we had been on our weary horses since 
morning without tasting food. 

As to our worthy friend, the Commissioner, with whom we 
had parted company at the outset of this eventful day, we 
found him lying in a corner of the tent, much the worse for 
wear, in the course of a successful hunting match. 

At seems that our man, Beatte, in his zeal to give the Com- 
missioner an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and gratify. 
ing his hunting propensities, had mounted him upon. his half. 
wild horse, and started him in pursuit of a huge buffalo bull, 
that had already been frightened by the hunters. The horse, 
which was fear! his owner, and, like him, had a consi. 
derable spice of devil in his composition, and who, beside, had 
been made familiar with the game, no sooner came in sight , 
and scent of the buffalo, than he set off full speed, bearing 
the involuntary hunter hither and thither, and whither he 
‘ould not—up bill and down hill—lesping pools and brooks-— 
ashing throogh glens and gullies, until he came up with the 

ame. Instead of sheering off, he crowded uy e buffalo, 

e Commissioner, almost in self-defence, discharged both 
barrels of a double-barreled gun into the enemy. The broad- 
side took effect, but was not mortal. The buffalo turned 
furiously upon his une’ the horse, as he had been taught 

hia owner, wheeled off. The buffalo plunged after him, 
worthy Commissioner, in great extremity, drew his sole 
istol from his holster, fired it off as a stern-chaser, shot the 
wuffalo full in the breast, and brought him lumbering forward 
‘to the earth, 
Rant Comaniasiones retard ee can] sented et all sider for 
a it; but gricvously red and way-worn. 
‘He had beens hard Ter per force, and. votor Tn epite of 
himself. He turned a ear to all compliments and con~ 
gratulations; had but little stomach for hunter's fare 
Placed before him, and soon retreated to stretch his limba in 
tent, declaring that nothing should tempt him again to 
mount that half-devil Indian horse, and that he had enough 
of buffalo hunting for the rest of lis life. 
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‘It was too dark now to send any one in search of the yor 
Count. Guns, however, were fired, and the bugle soun 
from time to time, to guide him to the camp, if by chance he 
should straggle within hearing; but the night advanced with- 
out hie making his appearance. There was not a star visible 
to guide him, and we concluded that wherever he was, he 
ould ‘give up wandering in the dark, and bivouack until day- 

reak. 


Tt was a raw, overcast night. The carcasses of the buffaloes 
Killed in the vicinity of the camp, had drawn about it an 
unusual number of wolves, who kept up the most forlorn con- 
cert of whining yells, prolonged into dismal cadences and 
inflexions, literally converting the surrounding waste into & 
hokling wilderness. Nothing is more melancholy than the 
midnight how! of a wolf on 2 prairic, What rendered the 
gloom and wildness of the night and the savage concert of the 
neighbouring waste the more dreary to us, was the idea of the , 
lonely and exposed situation of our young and inexperienced. 
comrado. We trusted, however, that on the return of day- 
light, ho would find his way baek tothe camp, and then all the 
eventa of the night would be remembered only as so many 
savoury gratifications of his passion for udventuro. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
A hunt for & lost comrade. 


‘Tue moraing dawned, and an hour or two passed without any 
‘tidings of the Count. We began to feel unensinens lest, having 
no compass to aid him, he might perplex himaelf and ‘wander 
in some opposite direction. era are thos ofton leet for 
days; what made us the more anxious about him was, that he 
‘no provisions with him, was totally unversed in ““ wood- 
cont, anil Ushle to fall into the hands of some lurking or 
str ji art} sav Ie 
Teen aera nconle’ therefore, had made their break fust, 
wo beat up for volunteers for a cruise in acarch of the Count, 
A dozen of the rangers, mounted on somo of the best and 
freshest horses, and armed with rifles, were soon ready to 
start; our half-breeds Beatte and Antoine also, with our little 
mongeel Erenchmss, were zealous in the caso ; 00 Me. L. 
aud myself taking the lead, to show the way to the scene of our 
Iitdle bunt, where we had parted company with the Count, we 
allect out across the prairio. A ride of a couple of miles broaght 
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‘tas to the carcasses of the two buffaloes we had killed. A 


ion of ravenous wolves were already gorging apon them. 
See they reluctantly drew off; skulking with 
‘ait lok to the distance of a few hundred yards, and there 
fevniting our departure, that they might return to their 
yuet. 


TL ronducted Beatie and Antoine to the spot whence the 
youny Count had continued the chase alone. It was like pot- 
fing hounds upon the acent. They immediately distinguished 
the track of his horse amidst the trampings of the buffaloes, 
‘and set off at 2 round pare, following with the eye in nearly a 
straight course, for upwards of a mie, when they came to 
where the herd lad divided, and ran hither and thither about, 
amcadow. Here the track of the horse's hoofs wandered and 
doubled and often crossed each other; our half-breeds were 
Jike hounds at fault. While we were at a halt, waiting until 
‘they should unravel the maze, Beatte suddenly gave a short 
Indian whoop. or rather yelp, and pointed to a distant hill. 
‘On regarding it attentively, we perceived a horseman on the 
summit. ‘* It is the Count!” encd Beatte, ond set off ai full 
Ballop, followed by the whole company. In a few moments 

checked his horee, Another figure on horseback had 
appeared on the brow of the hill. ‘This completely altered 
the case, ‘The Count had wandered off alone ; no other per- 
son had been missing from the camp. If one of these horse- 
amen were indeed the Count, the other must be an Indian. If 
an Indian, in all probability 2 Pawnee, Perhaps they wore 
both Indians; scouts of some party lurking in the vicinity, 
‘While these and other suggestions were hastily discussed, 
two horsemen glided down from the profile of the hill, and 
we lost sight of them. One of the rangers suggested that 
there might be a strageliny party of Pawnees behind the hill, 
and that the Count might have fallen into their hands. The 
idea had an electric effect upon the little troop. In on instant 
every horse was at fall speed, the half-broeds Jeading the way; 
the young rangers as they rode set up wild yelps of exultation 
at the th diana, 


oughts of having a brush with the In A neck 
or nothing gallop t us to the skirts of the hill, and 
revealed our mistake. Ina ravine we found the two horse- 


amen standing by the carcass of's buffalo which they had killed. 
‘They proved to be two rangers, who, unperceived, had left the 
camp a little before us, and bad come here in a direct line, 
mhile we had made a wide cirouit about the prairie. 

‘This episode being at an end, and the sudden excitement 
heing over, we slowly and coolly retraced our steps to the 
ameadow; but it was some time oar half-breeds could 
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again get on the track of the Count. Having at length found 
it, they suceeded. in following it through all its doublings, 
‘until they came to where it was no longer mingled with the 
tramp of buffaloes, but became single and separate, wanider- 
ing here and there about the prairies, but always tending in & 
direction opposite to that of the eamp. Here the Count hnd 
evidently given up the pursuit of the herd, and liad endea- 
voured to find hie way to the encampment, but had become 
bewildered as the evening shades thickened around him, and 
‘had completely mistaken the points of thr compass. 
all this quest, our half-breeds displayed that quickness 

of eye, in following up a track, for mlnch Indiage are a0 

Beatte, especially, was as stanch as o veteran 
hound. Sometimes le would keep forward on an easy trot ; 
hi eyes fixed on the ground a little ahead of his horse, clearly 
distinguishing prints m the herbage which to me were ine 
visible, exeepting on the closcst inspection. Somnetimes he 
would pal up and walk his hore slowly, regarding the ground 
intensely, where to my eye nuthing was apparent. Then he 
would dismount, lead his horse by the bridle, and advance 
cautiously step by step with his face bent towards the earth, 
just catching, here and there, @ casual indication of the 

Kind to yuide him onward. In some places where 
the was hard, and the grass withered, he would losv the 
track entirely. and wander backwards und forwards, aad right 
and left, in search of it, returning occasionally to the place 
where he had lost sight of it, to tukeanew departure. Ji this 
failed, he would eaamine the banks of the neighbourin; 
atreums, or the sandy bottoras of the ravines. in hopes 
finding tracks where the Count had crossed. When he again 
came upon the track, he would remount his horse, and resuse 
his onward course. At length, after crossing a streany, in the 
erumbling banks of which the hoofs of the horse were deeply 
dented, we came upon a prairie, where our bult- 
hbreeda were completely baifled. Not s foot-print was to be 
discerned, though they searched in every direction; and 
Beatte at length coming to a pause, shook his head des- 


i. 

‘Turt then a emall herd of deer, roused from aneighbouring 

ravine, came bounding by us. Beatie sprang from his horse, 

Fevlled his ile, and wounded one lily, but without 
anging it to The wrt of the rifle was almost 

Pe ly folloeed bora long halos froma ditence, We 

looked around, but could sce nothing. Another long halloo 
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the young Count; there was a univerval shout end scamper, 
every ond setting off fall pallop to greet him. It was a joy 
fal meeting to both parties, for much anxiety had been felt 
by us all on account of hie ‘and inexperience ; and for 
is part, with all his love of’ adventure, he scemed right glad 
to be once more among his friends. 

‘As wo supposed, he had completely mistaken his course on 
the preceding evening, and wandered about until dark, 
when he thought of bivouacking. The night was cold, yet he 
feared to make a fire, leat it might betray him to some 
lurking party of Indians. Hobbling his ie with his 
pocket handkerchief, and leaving him to graze on the margin 
of the prairie, he clambered into a tree, fixed his anddle in 
the fork of the branches, and placing himself securely with 
his back against the trunk, to pass ry 
anxious night, regaled occasionally with the howlings of the 
wolves. He was agreeably disappointed, The fatigne of the 
day soon brought on a sound sleep ; he had delightful dresmag 
about his home in Switzerland, nor did he wake until it-wag 
broad daylight, 

He then descended from his roosting-place, mounted hia 
horse, and rode to the naked summit of a hill, whence he 
beheld a trackleas wilderness around him, but, at no great 
distance, the Grond Canadian, winding its way between 
borders of foreat land. The sight of this river consoled him 
with the idea that, should he fail in finding his way back to 
the camp, or, in being found by some party of his comrades, he 
might follow the course of the stream, which could not fail to 
conduct him to some frontier post or Indian hamlet, So 
closed the events of our hap-hazard buffalo hunt. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
A republic of prairie doge, 


Ow returning from our expedition in quest of the youn, 
Count, I learned that burrow, or villege, as it is termed, of 
prutic dogs had been discovered on the level summit of a 
ill, about mile from the camp. Having heard much of the 
habits and pecaliarities of these little animals, I determined 
to pay a visit to the community. ‘The prairie dog is, in fact, 
ono of the curiosities of the Far West, about which travellers 
delight to tell marvellous tales, endowing him at times with 
something of the politic and accial habits of a rational being,. . 
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and giving him systems of civil government and domestic 
eronomny, almost equal to what they used to bestow upou the 
aver. 

The prairie dog is an animal of the coney kind, and about 
the sizo of u rabbit. He is of a sprightly mercurial nature— 
quick, nensitive, and somewhat petulant, He is very eregu- 
Tious, living in large communities, sometimes of several nerew 
in extent, where innumerable little Leaps of earth ehow tho 
entrances to the subterranvan cells of the inhabitants, and 
the well-beaten tracks, like lanes and strects, show their mo- 
bility and restlessness. According to the accounta given of 
them, they would seem to be continually full of sport, busi- 
ness, and public affairs; whisking about hither and thither, 
as if on gossiping visits to other's houses, or congre 
gating in the cool of the evening, or after n shower, and 
gambolling together in the open air. Sometimes, expecially 
when the moon shines, they pass half the night in revelry, 
barking or yelping with short, quick, yet weak tones, To 
those of very young puppies. While in the height of their 
playfulness and clamour, however, should there be tho least 
‘alarm, they ail vanish into their cells in an instant, and the 
village remains blank andeilent. In ease they are hard pressedl 
by their pursuers, without any hope of escape, they will 
assume a pugnacious air, and 2 must whimsical look of im- 
potent wrath and defiance. 

‘The prairie dogs are not permitted to remain sole avd wn- 
disturbed inhabitants of their own homes, Owls and rattle- 
snakes are said to take up their abodes with them; but whe- 
ther ag invited guests or unwelcome intruders is a matter of 
controversy. ‘The owls are of a peculiar a, and would 
seem to partake of the character of the hawk; for they are. 
taller and more erect on their legs, moro alert in their looks 
and rapid in their flight than ordinary owls, and do not con- 
fine their excursions to the night, but sally forth in broad day. 

Some say that they only inhabit colls which the prairie doga 
have deserted, and suffered to go to ruin, in couseguence of 
the death in them of some relative; for they would malo out 
this little animal to be endowed with keen ‘sensibilities, that 
not permit it to remain in the dwelling where it has 
witnessed the death of a friend. Other fanciful speculatora 
represent the ow] as a kind of housckceper to the prairie dog ; 
and, from having a note very similer, insinuate that it acts, 
in » manner, as family preceptor, and teaches the young 
Litter to bark. 

‘As to the rattlesnake, nothing satisfactory has been ascer- 
tained of the part he plays in this most interesting household ; 
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though he ix considered as little better than a syrophant sod 
sharper, that winds himself into the concerns of honest, 
<credulous little dog, and takes him in most sadly, Certain it 
is, if he acta as toad-eater, he occasionally solaces himself with 
amore than the usval perquisites of his order ; as he ie now and 
then detected with one of the younger members of the fumily 
in his mow. 

Such are a few of the iculars that I could gather about 
the domestic eoonomy of this little inhabitant of the prairies, 
who, with his pigmy republic, appears to be a subject of much 
whimsical speculation and ‘burlesque remarks, among tho 
hunters of the Far West. 

Tt was towards evening that I set ont with a companion, to 
visit the village in question. Unluekily, it had been invaded 
in the course of the day by some of the rangers, who had shot 
two or three of its inhabitants, and thrown the whole sensitive 
community in confusion. As we approsched, we could per- 
ceive numbers of the inhabitants reated at the entrances of 
their cells, while sentinels seemed to have been posted on the 
outskirts, to 2 look-out. At sight of us, the picket 
guards seampered in and gavo the alarm; whereupon every 
inhabitant gave a short yelp, or bark, and dived into hie hole, 
‘his heels twinlding in the air as if he had thrown a somersct. 

We traversed the whole village, or republic, which covered 
an area of about thirty acres; but not a whisker of an 
inhabitant was to be seen. We probed their cells as far as 
the ramrods of our rifles would reach, but could uncarth 
neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake. Moving quietly to o 
little distance, we lay down upon the ground, and watched for 
# long time, silent and motionless. By and by, a cautions old 
bargler would slowly put forth the end of his nose, but 
instantly draw it in again. Another, at a greater distance, 
would emerge entirely; but, eatching w glance of us, would 
throw a somerset, and plunge back again into his hole. At 
Tength, some who resided on the opposite side of the village, 
taking courage from the continued stillness, would steal forth, 
and hurry off to » distant hole, the residence possibly of 
some family connexion, or gossiping friend, about _w 
safety they were solicitous, or with whom they wished to 
compare notes about the late occurrences. 

Others, stil mes bold, sepemmbled in Bile knots, in the 
streets ant lie places, as if to diseags the recent outrages 
offered to the commonwealth, and the atrocious murders of 
their fellow-burghers. 

‘We roee from the ground and moved forward, to take = 
wearer view of these public proseedings, when, yelp! yap! 
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yelp!—thore was a shrill alarm passed from month to mouth; 
the meetings suddenly dispersed ; fect twinkled in the air in 
direction ; and in ao instant all had vanished into the 


e 
‘The dusk of the evening put an end to our observations, 
Dut the train of whimsicel comparisons produced in my brain 
‘by the moral attributes which I had heard given to these 
little politic animals, atill continued after my return to camp; 
and late in the night, as I lay awake after all the camp was 
asleep, and heard in the siillness of the hour, a faint clamourt 
of shrill voices from the distant village, I'could not belp 
picturing to myself the inhabitants vathered together in noiay 
e, and windy debate, to devise plans for the publio 
asfety, and to vindicate the invaded rights and insulted dig- 
nity of the republic. 












CHAPTER XXXIT. 


A eonnell in the camp.—Reaxons for facing homewanis 
‘Departure with o detachment on the Lomeward ruute. 
horse, —Camp scene by night—The owl, lurbinger of dawn, 






‘Wanze breakfast was preparing, a council was eld as to our 
future movements, Symptoms of discontent had uppeared 
for aday or two past among the rangers, most of whom, une 
accustomed to the Jifo of the prairies, liad become impatient 
of its privations, os well as the restraints of the camp. 
want of bread had been felt severely, und they were wearied 
with constant travel. In fact, the novelty and excitement of 
the expedition were at an end. They had hunted the deer, 
the bear, the elk, the buffalo, and the wild horse, and had no 
further object of leading interest to look forward to. A 
general inclination prevailed, thercfore. to turn homewards, 
Grave reasons disposed the Captain and his officers 40 adopt 
this resolution. Our horses were generally much jaded 
the fatigues of travelling and hunting, and had fallen away 
sadly for want of good pasturage, and from being tethered wt 
night, to protect them from Indian depredations. The late 
rains, too, seemed to have washed away the nourishment 
from the scanty herbage that remained; and since our en- 
campment during the storm, our horses bad lost flesh and 
strength rapidly. With every possible care, horses, sccus- 
tomed to grain, and to the regular and plentiful nourishment 
of the stable and the farm, lose heart and condition in travel- 
‘Bug on the prairies. In all expeditions of the kind we were 
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engaged in, the hardy Indian horses, which are generall 
mustangs, or «cross of the wild breed, are to be & 
They can stand all fatigues, bardships, and privations, and 
thrive on the grasses and wild herbage of the plains. 

Our men, too, had acted with little forethought; galloping 
off whenever they had a chance, after the game that we 
encountered while on the march. In this way they had 
strained and wearied their horses, instead of husbanding their 
strength and spirits. On tour of the kind, horses should as 
seldom as possible be put off of a quiet walk; and the average 
day’s journey should not exceed ten miles. 

We had hoped, by pushing forward, to reach the bottoms 
of the Red River, which ‘bound with young cane, a Tost 
nourishing forage for cattle at this season of the yesr. 
It would now take us several days to arrive there, aud in the 
‘meantime many of our horses would probably give out. It 
was the time, too, when the hunting parties of Indians set 
fire to the prairies; the herbage, throughout this part of the 
country, was in that parched state favourable to combustion, 
and there was deily more and more risk that the prairies 
‘between us and the fort would be set on fire by some of the 
return parties of Osages, and a scorched desert left for us to 
traverse, In a word, we had started too late in the season, 
or loitered too much in the early part of our march, to accom- 
plish our originally-intended tour; and there was imminent 

ard, if we continued on, that we should lose the greater 

art of our horses; and, besides suffering various other 
inconveniences, be obliged to return on foot. It was deter. 
mined, therefore, to give up all further progress, and, turning 
our faces to the south-east, to make the best of our way bac! 
to Fort Gibson. 

‘This resolution being taken, there was an immediate eager- 
ness to put it into operation. Several horses, however, 
were missing, and among others those of the Captain and 
the Surgeon. Persons had gone in search of them, but the 
morning sdvanced without any tidings of them. Our party, 
in the meantime, being all ready for a march, the Commis. 
sioner determined to set off in advance, with his original 
escort of a lieutenant and fourteen » leaving the 
Captain to come on at Is convenience with the main body. 
‘At ten o'clock, we accordingly started, under the guidance 
of Beatte, who had hunted over this part of the country, an 
Inew the direct route to tho garrison. . ; 

For some distance wo skirted the prairie, keeping s south- 
east direction; and in the course of our tide we saw @ varie 
of wild animals, deer, white and black wolves, buffaloes, 
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wild horses, To the latter, our half-breeds and Tonish gave 
ineffectual chase, only serving to add to the weariness of 
their already jaded steeds. Indeed it is rarely that any but 
the weaker and least fleet of the wild horses are taken in 
these hard racings; while the horse of the huntsman is prone 
to be knocked up. The latter, in fact, risks a good horse to 
catch a bad one. On this occasion, Tonish, who was a 
perfect imp on horseback, and noted for ruining eve imal 
e bestrode, succeeded in laming end almost disal 
powerful gray on which we had mounted him at the outset of 
our tour. 

“After proceeding a few miles we left the prairie, and struck 
to the enst, taking what Beate pronounced an old Osage war. 
track. This led us through a rugged tract of country, over. 
grown with scrubbed forests and entangled thickets, and ine 
tersevted by decp ravines, ang brisk running streams, the 
sources of Little River. About three o'clock, we cncamped 
by some pools of water in a small valley, having come about 
fourteen miles. We had brought on a supply of provisions 
from our last camp, and eupped heartily upon stewed buflulo 
meat, roasted venison, beignets, or fritters of flour fried in 
bear’s lard, and tea made of a specics of the golden-rod, 
which we had found, throughout our whole route, alziost as 
gratefal » beverage as coffee. Indeed our coffee, which, as 
dong it held out, had been served up with every meal, ac- 

ing to the custom of the West, was “io means a beve~ 








rage to boast of. It was roosted in a frying-pan, without 
‘much care, pounded in a leathern bag, a round atone, 
and boiled in our prime and almost only kitchen utensil, the 
camp kettle, in ‘‘branch” or brook water; which, on the 
ruiries, is deeply coloured by tho soil, of which it alwa} 
‘lds abundant particles in a state of solution and suspension. 
an in the course of ous tone we had fatten the quality 
of every variety of soil, and the draughts of water we hai 
taken tight vio in diversity of colour, if not of flavour, with 
the tintures of an apothecary's shop. Pure limpid water is 
‘a rare luxury on the prairies, at least at this season of the 
year. Supper over, we placed sentinels about our scanty and 
diminished camp, 8) our skins and blankets under the 
trees, now nearly destitute of foliage, and slept soundly until 


morning. 

"We had  beautifil daybreak. The camp again resounded 

with cheerful voices; every one was animated with the 

Thoughts of soon being at the fort, and revelling on bread 

and vegetables. Even our saturnine man, Beatto, seemed 

inspired on this occasion ; and as he drove up the horses for 
i 
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the march, I heard him singing, in nasal toves, a most forlora 
Indian ditty. All this transient , however, soon died 
away amidst the fatigues of our 7 which lay through 
the same kind of rough. hilly, thicketed country as that of 
yesterday. In the course of the morning we arrived at the 
Talley of the Little Hiver, where it wound through a broad 
bottom of alluvial soil. At present it had overflowed its 
banks, and inundated a great part of the valley. ‘Tho diffi- 
culty was to distinguish the stream from the broad sheeta of 
water it had formed, and to find » place where it might be 
forded; for it was in goneral deep and miry, with abrapt 
erambling banks. Under the pilotage of Beaite, therefore, 
we wandered for some time among the links made by this 
winding stream, in what appeared to us a trackless labyrinth 
of swamps, thickets, and standing pools. Sometimes our 
jaded horses dragged their bmbs forward with the utmost 
difficulty, having to toil for a great distance, with the water 
up to the stirrups, and beset at the bottom with roota and 
ereeping plants. ‘Sometimes we had to force our way through 
dense thickets of brambles and grape-vines, which almost 
‘pulled us out of our saddles. In one place, one of the pack- 
horses sunk in the mirc and fell on his side, so as to be ex- 
‘tricated with great difficulty. Wherever the soil was bare, 
or thore was & eand-bank, we beheld innumerable tracks of 
‘bears, wolves, wild horses, turkeys, and water-fowl ; showing 
tho abundant sport this valley might afford to the huntaman. 
Onr men, however, were sated with hating, and too weary 
to bo excited by these signs, which in the outset of-our tour 
‘would have put them in a fever of anticipation. Their only 
barr at present was to enero for the fortress. 
length we succeeded in finding a fording place, where 
wo all crossed Little River, with the water pan to the 
saddle girths, and then halted for an hour and a half, t6 over- 
haul the wet baggage, and give the horses time to rest. 
Tesuming our march, wo came to a pleasant little 
meadow, surrounded by groves of elms and cotton-wood trees, 
in the midst of which was a fine black bores grasin ig. Beatte, 
who was in the advance, beckoned us to halt. and, being 
mounted on mare, hed the horse gently, sap by 
atep, ining th’ whinny of the anna with diab 
exactness. ‘The noble courser of the prairie gazed for a time, 
snuffed the air, neighed, pricked up his cars, and pranced 
ound and round the mare in gallant style but Kept ab too 
ject, in all the pri wd glory of his asta - 
in ory of his nature. 
iy ge of Bs 
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head; the freedom of every movement; the elasticity with 
which he trod the meadow. ing it impossible to get 
within noosing distance, and seeing that the horse was Te: 
ceding and growing alarmed, Beatte slid down from his 
saddle, levelled his rifle acroes the back of his mare, and took 
aim, with the evident intention of creasing him. I felt » 
throb of anxiety for the safety of the noble animal, and called 
eut to Beatte to desist. It was too late; he pulled the trigger 
aa T spoke ; Tuckily he did not shoot with his usual gecuracy, 
and I had the satisfaction to see the coal black steed dash off 
unharmed into the forest. 

‘On leaving this valley, we ascended among broken hills and 
rugged, ragged forests, equally harassing to horeo and rider. 
‘The ravines, too, were of red clay, and often so steep, thatin 
descending, the horses would put their feet together and fairly 
slide down, and then scramble up the opposite side like cats, 
Here and there, among the thickets in the valleys, we met 
‘with sloes and persimmon, and the eagerness Wi ich our 
men broke from the line of march, and ran. to gather theso 
poor fruits, showed how much they craved some Tepetable 
condiment, after living eo long exclusively on animal food, 

‘About half-past three we encamped neat » brook in a 
meadow, where there was some scanty herbage fur our half- 
famished horses. As Beatte had killed a fat doe in the courep 
of the day, and one of our company a fine turkey, we did not 
ack for provisions. 

It was a splendid autumnal evening. The horizon, after 
sunset, was of a clear epple-green, rising into a delicate lake, 
which gradually lost itself in a deep purple blue. One narrow 
streak of cloud, of a mahogany colour, edged with amber and 
gold, floated in the west, and just benoath it was the evening 
star, shining with the pure brilliancy of a diamond. In 
‘unison with this acene, there was an evening concert of insects 
of various kinds, all blended and harmonized into one sober 
and somewhat melancholy note, which I have always found 
to have a soothing effect upon the mind, disposing it to quiet 
musings. ‘ 

‘The night that sneceeded was calm and beautiful. There 
was 8 faint light from the-moon, now in its second quarter, 
and after it had set, a fine starlight with shooting meteors, 
The wearied rangers, after « little murmuring conversation 
‘round their fires, sank to reat at an early hour, and I seemed, 
‘to have the whole scene to If. It is delightful in thus 
Divouacking on the prairies, to lie awake and gaze at the 
Hare; it is like watching them from the deck of a ship at sem, 
when at one view we have ce cope of heaven, 

r 
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ings, in such lonely scenes, that companionship with these 
beantiful luminaries which made astronomers of the eastern 
shepherds, as they watched their flocks by night. How 
often, while contemplating their mild and benignant radiance, 
Thave called to mind the exquisite text of Job: “ Canst thon 
, bind the seerct influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion?” I do not know why it was, but I felt this night 
‘unusually affected by the aolenin magnificence of the firma- 
ment; und scemed, as I lay thus under the open vault of 
‘heaven, to inhale with the pure untainted air, an oxhilarating 
buoyancy of spirit, and, as it were, an ecstasy of mind. I 
elept und waked alternately; and when I lopt, my dreams 
partook of the Jwappy tone of my waking roveries, Towards 
morning, one of the sentinels, the oldest man in the troop, 
ame and took u evat near me: he was weary and sleepy, and 
impatient to be relieved. I found he had been gazing at the 
‘heavens also, but with different feelings. 
2 iid the stars don't deceive me,” suid Le, “ it is near day- 


mak.’ 
“There can be no doubt of that," said Beatte, who lay close 
by.“ E heard an owl just now." 
* Does the owl, then, hoot towards daybreak ?” asked L 
“As, sir, just as the cock crows.” = 
This wos a useful Labitude of the bird of wiadow, of which 
Iwas not aware, Neither the stars nor owl deceived their 
soar In a short time thore was a fuint streak of light in 
the east. 











CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Old Creek enenmpment —Seareity of provisione.—Bad wenther—— 
‘Weary marehing.—A hunter’s bridge. 


‘Tux country through whick wo passed this morning (Nov. 2), 
wos less roped, and of more agreeable aspect than that we 
had lutely traversed. At eleven o'clock, we came out upon 
‘an extensive prairie, and about six miles to our left beheld a 
Joug line of green forest, marking the course of the north 
fork of the Arkansas. On the edge of the prairie, and in a 
spacious grove of noble trees which overshadowed a emall 
‘brook, were the traces of an old Creek hunting camp. On 
the bark of the trees were rode delineations of hunters 
and squawe, scrawled with charcoal; together with various 
aigns and hieroglyphics, whieh our balf-breeds interpreted #8 


indicating that from this encampment the hunters hed 
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In this beautiful camping we made our zoid-da; 
halt. While repoeing under the trees, we heard @ sioutiey 
at no great distance, and the Captain and the main 
body of rangers, whom we had left behind two days since, 
emerged from the thickets, and crossing the brook were joy- 
fully welcomed mto the camp. The Captain and the Doctor 
had been unsuccessful in the search after their horses, and 
were obliged to march for the greater part of the time on 
foot; yet they had come on with more than ordinary speed. 

‘We resumed our march about one o'clock, keeping easterly, 
and approaching the north fork obliquely: it was late before 
we found » good camping place; eds of the streams 
were dry, the prairies, too, had been burnt in various places, 
by Indian hunting parties. At length we found water in » 
small alluvial bottom, where there was tolerable pasturage. 

On the following morning, there were flashes of lightning 
in the east, with low rumbling thunder, and clouda began to 

ther about the horizon. tte prognosticated rain, and 

it the wind would veer to the In the course of our 
march, a flock of brant were seen overhead, flying from the 
north. “There comes the wind!” said Beatte ; und, in fact, 
it began to blow from that quarter almost immediately, with 
occasional flurries of rain. About half-past nine o'clock, we 
forded the north fork of the Canadian, and encamped about 
one, that our hunters might have time to beat up the neigh- 
bourhood for game; for a sorious scarcity began to prevail 
in the camp. Most of the rangers were young, hcedless, 
and inoxperienced, and could not be Prepailed upon, while 
provisions abounded, to provide for the future, by jerking 
teat, or carrying away any on their horses. On leaving an 
encampment, thoy would leave quantities of meat lying about, 
trusting to Providence and their rifles for a future supply. 
The consequence was, that an: temporary scarcity of game, 
or il Tuck fn hunting” produced almost a famine ie the camp. 
Jn the present instance, they bed left loads of buffalo meat 
at the camp on the great prairie; and, having ever since been 
on a forced march, leaving no time for hunting, they were 
now destitute of supplies, and pinched with hunger. Some 
had not eaten apything since the morning of tho preceding 
day. Nothing would have persuaded them when revelling in 
the abundance of the buffalo encampment, that they would so 
soon be in such fsmishing plight. 

‘The hunters returned with indifferent success. The game 
had been frightened away from this part of the country, by 
Indian bunt parties, which had ded us. Ten ora 
dozen wild turkeys were brought in, but not a deer had been 
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seen. The rangers began to think turkeys, and even prairie 
hens deserving of attention; game which they had hitherto 
considered. suworty of their mfies. 

‘The night wea cold and windy, with oncasional aprinklings 
of rain; but we had roaring fires to keep us comfortable. 
the night, a Bight of wild geeso pasted over the camp, making 
@ great cackling in the air; symptoms of approaching winter. 
* ve ect forward at an carly hour the next moriag, in & 
north-east course, and came upon the trace of a party of Creek 
Indians, which enabled our poor horses to travel with more 
eane. We entered upon a fine champaign country. From 8 
Hiaing ground we had @ noble Prospect, over extensive prai- 
ries, finely diversified py groves and tracts of woodland, and 
‘bounded by long lines of distant hills, all clothed with the rich 
mellow tints of autumn. Game, too, was more plenty. A. 
fine buck sprang up from umong the herbage on our right, 
and dasbed off st full specd; but a young ranger by the name 
of-Childers, who waa on foot, levelled his ritie, discharged oe 
ball that broke the neck of the bounding deer, and sent him 
tumbling head over heels forward. Another buck and a doe, 
beside several turkeys, were killed before we came to a halt, 
a0 that the bungry mouths of the troop were once mor 


sopplie. 
‘About three o'clock we encamped in a grove after a forced 
march of twenty-five miles, that had proved hard trial to the 
horses. For a long time after the head of the line had 
eneampod, the rest kept straggling in, two or three at a times 
ene of our pack-horses had given out, about nine miles back, 
and pony longing to Beatte, shortly after. Many of the 
other es looked so gaunt and feeble, that doubts were 
entertained of their being able to reach the fort. the 
night, thero was heavy rain. and the morning dawned cloady 
aad dismal. ‘The camp reeounded, however, with, something 
of its former gaicty. ‘The rangers had supped well, and were 
renovated in spirits, anticipating » speedy arrival at the gur- 
vison. Before we set forward on our march, Beatte returned, 
and brought his pony to the camp with great difficulty. The 
-horse, however, wae completely knocked up, and hed to 
abandoned. The wild mare, too, cast her foal, through 
exhaustion, and was not in a state to go forward. She and 
the pony, therefore, were left at this encampment, where 
there was water and good pastarage; and where there would: 
be a chance of their reviving, and being efterwards sought out 
and brought to the garrison. 
‘We set off about eight o'clock, and had a day of weary and 
harassing travel; part of the time over rough hills, and part 
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over rolling prairies. The rain had rendered the soil ali; 

reais fo as to afford unsteady foothold. Bome af the 
Tengers dismounted, their horses having no longer strength to 
dear them. We made ahalt in the course of the morning, but 


i Nonese ware too ted fo Brass: Several of them laid down, 
and there was some dificulty in getting them on their feet 
again. Our troop a appearance, stragel 
lowly along, ina broken and scattered line, that cers 
cover hill and dale, for three miles and upwards, in groups of 
three and four widely apart; some on horseback, some on 
foot, with a few laggards far in the rear. About four o'clock, 
we halted for the night in a spacious forest, beside a deap 
parrow river, called the Little North Fork, or Deep Creek. 
‘It was late before the main pot of the tronp straggled into 
‘the encampment, many of the horsea having given out, 
‘this stream was too deep to be forded, we waited until the next 
day to devise means to cross it; but our half-breeds swam: 
the horses of our party to the other mde in the evening, as 
they would have better pasturage, snd the stream was evi- 
dently swelling, The night was cold and unruly; the wind 
sounding hoarsely through the forest and whirlng about the 
leaves. We made long fires of great trunks of trees, 
which diffused something of consolation if not cheerfulness 


The next morning there was general permission given to 
hunt until twelve o'clock ; the camp being destitute of provi- 
sions. Tbe rich woody bottom in which wo were encamped, 
abounded with wild turkeys, of which a considerable number 
were killed. In the meantime, preparations were made for 
erossing the tiver, which bad risen several feet during the 
night; and it was determined to foll trees for the purpose, to 
serve as bridges. 

‘The Captain and Doctor, and one or two other leaders of the 
camp, versed in wooderaft, examined with learned eye the trees 
growing on tho river bank, until they singled out a couple of 
the largest size, and most suitable inclinations, The axe waa 
‘then vigorously applied to their roots, in such a way as to 
insure their falling ireothy aerons the stream. .As they did 
not reach to the opposite it was necessary for some of 
the men to swim across and fell trees on the other side to 
meet them. They stlength succeededin making a precarioun 
footway across the deep and rapid current, by which the bag- 
gage could be carried over; but it wasnecessary to prope our 
‘way, step by step, along the tranke and main’ ‘of the 
trees, which for a part of the distance were completely sub- 
merged, 60 that we were to our waists in water. Most of the 
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horses were then swam across, but some of them were too 
weak to brave the current, and evidently too much knocked 
‘up. to bear any further travel. Twelve men, therefore, were 
left at the encampment to these horses, until by repos 
wad good pasturage they be sufficiently recove to 
‘complete their journey ; and the Captain engaged to send the 
amen a supply of flour and other necessaries, as soon as we 
should arrive at the Fort. 








CHAPTER XXXV. 


A look-out for Iand.—Hard travelling and hungry balting— 
‘A frontier farmhouse.—Arrival at the garrison, 


Tr was o little after one o'clock when we again resumed our 
‘weary wayfaring. The residue of that day and the whole of the 
next were spent in toilome travel. Partof the way was over 





stony hills, part across wide prairies, rendered spongy and 
miry by the recent rain, and cut up by brooke swollen into 
torrents. Our poor horses were eo feeble, that it was with 


difficulty we could get them seross the deep ravines and tur- 
bulent streams. In traversing the miry plains, they aip 
and staggered at every step, and most of us were obliged to 
dismount and wolk for the greater part of the way. Hunger 
prevailed throughout the troop; every one began to look 
Enxious and haggard, and to feel the groing length of each 
additional mile. Atone time, in crossing a hill, Beatte climbed 
ahigh tree, commanding s wide prospect, and took a look- 
out, likes mariner from the inast-head at sea. He came down 
with cheering tidings. To the left he had beheld a line of 
forest stretching across the country, which he knew to be the 
woody border of the Arkansas; and at a distance he had 
recognised certain landmatke, from which ho concluded that 
‘we could not be above forty miles distant from the fort, It 
was like the welcome cry of Jand to tempeat-tossed mariners. 

Tn fact, we soon after saw smoke rising from a woody glen at 
adistance. It wae supposed tobe made by shunting-party of 
Creek or Osage Indians: the neighbourhood ofthe fort, and 
was joyfully hailed as a harbinger of man. It was now confi- 
dently hoped that we would Goon arrive among the frontier 
hamlets of Creek Indians, which are scattered along the skirts 
ofthe uninhabited wilderness; and our hangry rangers trudged 
forward with reviving spirit, regaling themselves with savoury 
anticipations of farmhouse luxuries, and enumerating every 
article of cheer, until their mouths fairly watered at the: 
shadowy fessts thus conjured up. 
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A hongry night, however, closed in upon » toilaome day. 
‘We encamped on the border of one of the tributary streams 
of the Arkansas, amidst the ruins of a stately grove that had. 
been riven by a hurricane. The blast had torn its way through 
‘the forest in'a narrow column, and ita course was marked ey 
enormous trees shivered and splintered, and upturned, wit 
‘their roots in the air: all lay in one direction, like so many 
brittle reeds broken and trodden down by the hunter. 

‘Here was fae! in abundance, without the labour of the axe: 
we had soon immense fires blazing and sparkling in the frosty 
air, and lighting up the wholo forest; but, alas! we had no 
meat to cook at them. The scarcity in the camp almost 
amounted to famine. Happy was he who had a morsel of 
jerked meat, oreven the half-picked bones of a former repast. 

for our part, we were more Incky at our mess than our 
neighbours ; one of our men having shotaturkey. We had no 
bread to eat with it, nor salt to sonson it withal. It was sim- 
ply boiled in water; the latter was served up as soup, and we 
‘were fain to rub each moracl of the turkey on the crapty salt- 
bag, a hopes some saline particle might remain to relicve ite 

ins! ity. 

e KAN was biting cold; tho brilliant moonlight sparkled 
on the frosty crystals which covered every object around us. 
‘The water {toze beside the skins on which we bivouacked, and. 
in the morning I found the blanket in which I was wrapped 
coaee with a hoar frost; yet I had nover slept more com- 

ly. 

After a shadow ofa breakfast, consisting of turkey bones and 
cup of coffee without sugar, we decamped at on early hour; 
for hunger is a sharp quickencr on s journey. ‘The prairies 
were all gemmed with frost, that covered the tall weeds and 
glistened in the sun. We saw great flights of prairie hens, or 
grouse, that hovered from treo to troe, or sat in rowa along the 
pie bones Phat on doi oe sun shone melt ue rp 4 
from the we erbage. rangers no longer despiso 
auch humble game, but turned from the ranks in parsuit of a 
Prairie hen ag eagerly as they formerly would go in pursuit of 
a deer. 

Every one now pushed forward, anxious to arrive at some 
human habitation before night. The poor horses were urged 

ond their strength, in the thought of soon being ablo to 
indemnify them for present toil, by rest and ample provender. 
Still the distances seemed to stretch out more than over, and 
the blue hills, pointed out as landmarks on the horizon, to 
recede as we advanced. Every step became a labour; every 
now snd then a miserable horse would give ont and lie down. 
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‘Hid owner would raise him by main strength, forse him for- 
ward io the margin of some stream, where there might be & 
a santy border of herbage, and then abandon him to his 
fate. ng hose) Heat sre. thas left: on: the. way, was 
‘one of the led horses of the Count; a prime hunter, that had 
taken the lead of everything in the chase of the wild horses, 
# was intended, however, a8 soon wwe Loree arrive st the 
fort, to send out & vided with corn, to bring, in 
‘of the horses as Plat A iting 
In the course of the Sicening, we cams upon Indian tracks, 
grossing each other in various directions, a proof that we must 
‘be in the neighbourhood of human habitations. At length, on 
sing through a skirt of wood, we beheld two or three log 
jouses, sheltered under lofty trocs on the border of a prairie, 
the habitations of Creek Indians, who had small farms adja- 
cent, Had they been sumptuous villas, abounding with 
loxuries of civilization, they could not have been hailed with 
greater delight. 
Some of the rangers rode up to them in quest of food: the 
greater t, however, pushed forward in search of the habi- 
jation of a white acttler, which we were told was at no great 
distance. The troop soon disappeared among the trees, and 
T followed slowly in their track; for my once flect and gens- 
rous steed faltered under me, and was just able to drag one 
foot after the other, yet I was too weary and exhausted to 





epare him, 
Tn this ay we crept on, until, on turning a thick clamp of 
‘trees, a frontier farmhouse suddenly presented itself to view. 


faa was a he Gane - logs, overs aren by great forest 
wisalor toeeat of lp reminiored by gr fe 
ont Here ata sale tnd burt rena 
with al ee, whi ions of ting swine, gob- 
bing turkeys, cackling hens, and strutting roosters, swarmed. 
about the farmyard. = 
My jaded and half-famished horse raised hia head and 
pricked ap Bix onre at the well-known sights and sounds. He 
gave a chuckling inward sound, something like a dry laugh ; 
‘whisked his tail, and made great leeway foward a com-crib, 
filled with golden ears of maize, and it was with some diffl- 
gly that ‘I could control his course, and steer him up to 
the of the cabin. A single glance within was sufficient 
to raise every omic ‘There sat the Captain of 
the rangers and hia officers,round a three-legged table, crowned 
‘by a broad and smoking dish of boiled beef and turnips. i 
sprang off my horse in an instant, cast him loose to make bis 
way to the corn-crib, and entered this palace of plenty. A 
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fat good-humoured negress received me at the door. She was 
the mistress of the house, the spouse of the white man, who 
was absent. I hailed her as some swart fairy of the wild, 
that had suddenly conjured up a banquet in the desert ; and 
a banguet was it in good In a twinkling she ngged 
from the fire a huge iron-pot, that might have rivalled one of 
the famous flesh-pots of Egypt, or the witches’ caldron in 
Macbeth. Placing a brown earthen dish on the floor, she 
inclined the corpulent caldrou on one side, and out leaped 
sundry great morsela of beef, with a regiment of turnips 
tumbi fier them, and a rich cascade of broth overflowing 
the whole, This she handed me with an ivory smile that ex- 
tended from ear to car; apologizing for our humble fare, and 
the humble style in which it wos served up. Humble fare! 
humble style! Boiled beef and turnips, and an carthen dish 
to eat them from! To think of apologising for such a treat 
to a balf-starved man from the prairies; and then such mags 
nificent slices of bread and butwr! Head of Apicius, what 
7 kr +e f hi bei speased, I b think of 
« The rage of hunger” bein; egan to this 
my home. “He, however, like an old eampaigner, bad taken 
ood care of himself. 1 fonnd him paying assiduous atten 
to the crib of Indian corn, and dexterously drawing forth 
and munching the ears that protruded between the bars. It 
was with great regret that I interrupted his repast, which he 
abandoned with a heavy sigh, or rather a rumbling groan. I 
was anxious, however, to rejoin my travelling companions, 
who had passed by the femhouse without stopping, and pro- 
eveded to the banks of the Arkansas; being in hopes of arriy- 
ing before night at the Leaving the Captain 
ig hefore night at the Osage Agency. Leaving the Capta 
and his troop, therefore, amidst the abundance of the farm, 
where they had determined to quarter themselves for tho 
night, I bid adieu to our sable hostess, and again pushed 
forward. 

A ride of about a mile brought me to where my comrades 
wore waiting on the banks of the Arkansas, which here poured 
along between beautiful forests. A number of Creck Indians, 
in their brightly coloured dresses, looking liko so many gay 
tropical birds, were buay aiding our men to transport the 
baggsae across the river in a canoe. While this was doing, 
our horses had another regale from two great cribs heaped up 
with cars of Indian corn, which stood near the edge of the 
Tiver. We had to keep a check upon the poor half-famished 
snimals, lest they should injure themselves by their voracity. 

The baggage being all carried to the opposite bank, we 
embarked in ‘the canoe, and swam our horses across the river. 
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‘I was fearful, lest in their enfeebled state, they should not be 
able to stem the current ; but their banquet of Indian eorn 
hed already infused fresh Bfo and spirit into them, and it 
would appear as if they were by the instinctive con- 
aciousness of their sppeuaet to home, where they would soon 
be at reat, and in plentiful quarters; for no sooner bad we 
landed and resumed our route, than they aet off on a hand- 
gallop, and continued so for a great part of seven miles 
that we lad to ride through the waods. 

Tt was an early hour in the evening when we arrived at the 
Ageney, on the banks of the Verdigris River, whence we had 
‘ct off about a month before. Here we passed the night com- 
fortably quartered; yet, after having been accustomed to 
sleep in the open air, the confinement of a chamber waa, in 
tome respects, irksome. ‘The atmosphere seemed close, and 
destitute of freshness; avd when I woke in the night aud 
gazed about me upon complote darkness, I missed the glorious 
companionship of the stars. 

The next morning after breakfast, 1 again act forward in 
company with the worthy Commissioner, for Fort Gibson, 
where we arrived much tattered, travel-stained, and weather- 
beaten, but in high health and spirits';—and thus ended my 
foray into the Pawnee Hunting-Grounda, 
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Isrr down to perform my promise of giving you an account 
of visit made many years since to Abbotsford. I hope, 
however, that you do not expect much from me, for the tra- 
velling notes taken at the time are so scanty and vague, and 
my memory so extremely fallacious, that I fear I shall 
appoint you with the meagrenees aud crudenees of my dot 
ite in the evening of the 20th of August, 1817, I arrived 
at the ancient little border town of Selkirk, whore I put up 
for the night. I had come down from Edinburgh, partly to 
visit Melrose Abbey and ite vicinity, but chiefly to get 
sight of the “ mighty minstrel of the north.” I a letter 
introduction to him from Thomas Campbell the poet, and 
‘had reason to think, from the interest he had taken in some 
of my earlier scribblings, that a visit from me would not be 
deemed an intrusion. 

On the following morning, after an early breakfast, I set off 
in a postebaise for the Abbey. On the way thither 1 stopped 
at the gute of Abbotsford, and sent the postillion to the house 
with the letter of introduction and my card, on which T had 
‘written that I was on may way tothe ruins of Melrose Abbey, 
and wished to know whether it would be agreeable to Mr. 
Scott (he had not yet been made w baronet) to receive a visit 
from me in the course of the morning. 

‘While the postijlion was on his errand, I had time to 
survey the mansion, It stood some short distance below the 
road, on the side of a Bye] wn to the Tweed ; an 

ad, on the side of a hill sweeping down to the Tweed ; and 
was os yet but a enug gentleman's cottage, with something 
rural and picturesque in its appearance. The whole ftont 








was overnin with evergreens, and immediately above the 
ortal was a preat pair of elk horns, branching out from 
Peneath the foliage, and iving the cottage the look of a 
hunting lodge. ‘The huge farontal pile, to which this modeat 
mansion in 2 manner gave birth. was just emerging into 
existenee: part of the walls, surrounded by scaffolding, 
already had risen to the height of the cottage, and the court 
yard in front was encumbered by masses of hewn stone. 
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The noise of the chaise Lad disturbed the quiet of the 
establishment. Ont sallied the warder of the castle, a black 
greyhound, and leaping on one of the blocks of stone, began 
& fron enking ‘Hhs alarum brought out the whole gar 
ison of dogs— 


“Both mongret, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And oars of low degree * 





was too true a sportsman, and had too high a veneration for 
pure blood, to tolerate a mongrel. 

In a little while the “lord of the castle” himself made his 
appearance, Inew him at once by the descriptions I had 
read and heard, and the likenesses that had been pablishod 
ofhim. He waa tall, and of a large and powerful posal 
‘His dress was simple, and almost rustic. An old gre 
fhooting: coat, with a dos-whistle at tho button-hole, frown 

linen pantaloons, stout shoes that tied st the ankles, and a 
white hat that had evidently seen service. He cam 
Up tbe gravcl walk, aiding himelf by's stout salling hate 
Dut moving rapidly a ‘with vigour. By his sido jogged 
along a largo iron-gray stay. of most grave demeanour, 
who took no part in the ‘lamour of the canine rabble, but 
seemed to consider himself bound, for the dignity of th 

se, to give me a courteous reception. 

Before Scott had reached the gate, he called out in a hearty 
tone, welcoming me to Abboteford, and asking news of Cam) 
bell. Arrived at the door of the chaise he grasped me warmly 
by the hand. “Come, drive down, drive down to the house, 
said he, “‘ye're just in time for breakfast, and afterwards ye 
shall see all the wonders of tlie Abbey.” 

Twould have excused myself, on the ples of having already 
made my breakfast. ‘“ Hout, man,” cried he, “a ride in the 
morning in the keen air of the Scotch hills is warrant enough 
for a eotond Litera’ tothe th - 

T was accordingly whirled portal of the cottage, ai 
in a few moments found myself seated at the breakfast-table. 
There was no one present but the family, which consisted of 
Mrs. Sot, hor eldest danghter Sophia, then s fine girl about 
seventeen, Miss Ann Scott, tro or years younger, 
‘Walter, « well-grown striping, and Charles, a lively, bor, 
eleven or twelve years af I X soom fli mayl? quite af 
home, and my heart in 3 I 
experienced, ert gw withthe cordial valine Z 
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‘but found I was not to be let off so lightly. “You must 
not think our neighbourhood is to be in @ morning, like 
a newspaper,” suid Soott. “It takes several days of stud; 
for an observant traveller that has a relish for auld work 
frumpery: After breakfust, yon, shall make your visit t9 
Melrose Abbey; I shall not be able to secompany you, as I 
have some household affairs to attend to, bat I will put you 
in charge of my son Charles, who is very learned in all things 
touching the old ruin and the neighbourhood it stands in, 
and be and my friend Johnny Bower will tell you the whole 
truth about it, with a good deal more that you are not called. 
upon to believe—unless you be a true and nothing-doubting 
aatignary. ‘When you come back, I'll take you out on @ 
ramble about the neighbourhood. To-morrow wo will take a 
Jook at the Yarrow, and the next day we will drive over to 
Dryburgh Abbey, which is a fine old ruin, well worth your 
socing”—in a word, before Scott had got through with his 
plan, I foand myself committed for a visit of several days, 
and it seemed as if a little realm of romanco was suddenly 
opened before me. 


After broakfast, I accordingly set off for the Abbey with 
my little friend Charles, whom J found a most eprigh ly and. 
entertaining companion. He had an ample stock of anecdote 
about the neighbourhood, which he had learned from his 
father, and many quaint remarks and sly jokes, evidently 
derived from the eame source, ali which were uttered with a 
Scottish accent, and a mixture of Scottish phraseology, that 
gave them additional flavour. 

On our way to the Abbey, he gave me some anecdotes of 
Johnny Bower to whom his father bad alluded; he was 
sexton of the parish and custodian of the ruin, employed to 
keep it in order and show it to stran worthy little man, 
not without ambition in his humble sphere. death of 
his predecessor had been mentioned in the pewepepore Co 
that bis name had aj in print throughout the land. 
‘When Johnny sueceeded to the guardianship of the rvin, he 
stipulated that, on his death, his name should receive like 
Lenora ae a with this addiien. that * pea be from 

e pen of Scott. ‘The latter gravel to pay 
teipheibute fo hsmeto’y oe Foland novirel in the precd 
anticipation of a poetic immortality. 5 : 

I found Johnny Bower a decent-iooking little old man, in 
‘dine coat and red waistcoat. He received us with much 
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greeting, and seemed delighted to see my young companion, 
eee full of merriment and w: 2, arewing out his 
peculiarities for my amusement. ofd man was one of 
the most authentic and ticular of cicerones ; he pointed 
‘out everything in the Abbey that had been described by 
Beott in'his Lay of the Lest Minstrel; and would repeat, 
with broad Scottish accent, the pasaage which celebrated it. 

Thus, in passing through the cloisters, he made me remark 
tho beautiful carvings of leaves and flowers, wrought in stone 
with the most exquisite delicacy, and, notwithstanding the 
lapse of centuries, retaining their sharpness as if fresh from 
the chisel, rivaling, as Scott has said, the real objects of which 
they were imitaticas— 

“ Nor herb nor flow'ret glistened there, 
Dut was carved {a the cloister arches ws fair.” 





He pointed out, also, among the carved work, a nun’s 
head of much heauty, which he said Scott always stoppod to 
admite for the shire had a wonderful eye for all sic 
matters. 

I would observe, that Scott seemed to derive more conse- 
goer in the neighbourhood from being sheriff of the county, 

an from being poet. 

In the interior of the Abbey, Johnny Bower conducted me 
to the identical stone on which Stout William of Deloraine 
and the Monk took their seat on that memorable night when 
the wizard’s book was to be rescued from the grave. Nay, 
Johnny had even gone beyond Scott in the minutenesa of hia 
antiquarian rescarch, for he had discovered the very tomb of 
the wizard, the pousen of which had been left in doubt by the 
poet. This he boasted to have ascertained by the position of 
the oriel window, and the direction in which the moonbeams 
fell at night through tho stained glass, casting the shadow to 
the red eross on the spot, as had all been specified in the 
poem. “I pointed out the whole to the shirra,” said he, 
“and he could na’ gainsay but it was varra clear.” I found 
afterwards, that Scott used to amuse himself with the sim- 
plicity of the old man, and his zeal in verifying every passage 
‘of the poem, as though it had been authentic history, and 
that he always acquiesced in his deductions. I eubjoin the 
description of the wizard’s grave, which called forth the anti- 
‘quarian research of Johnny Bower. 

“Lo, warrior! now the cross of red, 
‘Points to the grave of the mighty dead; 
Blow moved the monk to the broad fiag-stone, 
‘Which the bloody cross was traced upan : 
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‘He polnted to = suored mock: 
‘An iron bar the warrlor took; 

And the monk made a sign with bis withered Land, 
‘The grave's huge portal to expand. 


«It was by dint of passing 


And thronglt the galleries far aloof! 
And, issuing from the tomb, 

‘Showed the monk's cowl and visage pale, 

‘Danced on the dark brown warriot's mail, 
And kissed bis waving plame, 

© Refore their eyes the wizard lay, 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in eilver rolled, 

‘ie tccmed some seventy winters old ; 

A paimer's amice wrapped film round y 

‘With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 


A allver cross was in his right < 
‘Tue lamp was placed beside his knee.” 


‘The fictions of Scott had become facts with honest Johnny 
Bower. From constantly living among the ruins of Melrose 
Abbey, and pointing out the scenes of the poem, the " Lay 
of the Last Minatrei” had, in a manner, become interwoven 
with his whole existence, and I doubt whether be did not 
now and then mix up his own identity with the personages of 
some of ita cantos. , 

He could not beat that any other production of the poet 
should be preferred to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. “ Faith,”* 
aaid he to me, ‘it's just e’en as gude a thing as Mr, Scott 
has written—an' if he were stannin there I'd tell him so— 
an’ then he'd lauff.” 

He was loud in his praises of the affability of Scott, 
** He'll come here sometimes,” said he, “ with great folks in 
his company, an’ the first I know of it is his voice, calling 
out Johnny!—Johnny Bower!—and when I go out, I am 
sure to be greeted with a joke or LY eater word. He'll 
stand and crack and Iauff wi" me, just like au auld wife—and 
to think that of » man that has sach an awfu’ knowledge o° 

4 C 


One of the ingenious devices on which the worthy little 
man prided himeelf, was to ‘a visitor opposite to the 
Abbey, with his back to it, bid him bend down and look at 
it between his lege. This, he said, gave an entire different aspect 

x 
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tothe ruin. Folks admired the plan amazingly, but sa to the 
_»Sleddies,” they were dainty oie matter, and contented 
hemesires with looking from der their ams. ona 
johnny Bower piqued upon showing ev 
nid down in the poem, there was one’ passage that perplexed 
him sadly. It was the opening of one of the cantos : 
“Ie thon woullet view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild but to flout the rulus geay” 

In consequence of this admonition, many of the most 
devout pilgrims to the ruin could not be contented with a 
daylight inspection, and insisted it could be nothing, unless 
acen by the light of the moon. Now, unfortunately, the 
moon shines but for o part of the month; and what is still 
more unfirtunate, is very apt in Scotland to be obscured by 
clouds and mists. Johnny was sorely puzzled, therefore, how 
to accommodate his try-struck Visitors with this indis- 
pensablo moonshine. At Jength, in alucky mosment, he devised 
asubstitute. This was a great double tallow-candie stuck wy 
the end of 2 pole, with which he could conduct his visitors 
about the rains on dark nights, so much to their satisfaction 
that, at length, he began fo think it even proferable to the 
moon itself.” “It does na light up a’ the Abbey at nince, to 
‘be sure,” he would say; “but then you con shift it about 
and show the auld ruin bit by bit, whilcs the moon only shines 
‘on one side,” 

Honest Johnny Bower! so many years bave elapsed since 
the time I trent of, that it is more than probable his simple 
head lies “beneath the walls of his favourite Abbey. It is 
to be hoped his humble ambition has been gratified, and 
his name recorded by the pen of the man he go loved and 


After my tetura from Melrose Abbey, Scott proposed a 
ramble, to show me something of the surrounding country. 
‘As we sallied forth, every dog in the establishment turned 
out to attend us. There was the old stag-hound Maida, that 
have already mentioned, a noble animal, and a great favourite 
of Scott's, and Hamlet, the black grevhound, a wild thought- 
Jess foungeter, not yet arrived to the years of discretion; 
and Finette, 2 beautiful setter, with soft silken bair, long 
pendent ears, ands mild eye, the parlour favourite. When 
in trout of the house, we were joined by a superannuated 
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greyhound, who came from the kitchen wagging his tail, and 
was cheered by Scott as an old friend and comrade. 

In our walks, Scott would frequently pause in conversation 
to notice his dogs and speak to them, as if ratioual compa- 
nions; and indeed there appears to be a vast deal of ration- 
ality in these faithful attendants on man, derived from their 
close intimacy with him. Maida deported himself with a 
rs his age and size, and seemed to consider 
Lisnself called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity and 
decorum in our society. As he joged along a little distanco 
ahead of us, the young dogs would gambol about: him, 
on his neck, worry at his ears, and endeavour to tense him 
into a frolic. The old dog would kecp on for a long timo 
with imperturbable solemuity, now und then sevining to 
rebuke the wantonness ot his young companions. At lent, 
he would make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble 
him in the dust; then giving # glance at us, a8 inuch aa to 
say, “You sce, yentlemen, 1 can't help giving way to thi 
nonsense,” would resume his gravity, aud joy on as before. 

Scott amused himself with these peouliarilies. * Y make 
no doubt,” said he, “when Maida is aloue with these youuy 
dogs, he throwa gravity aside, aud plays the boy as nich ax 
any of them; but he is ‘ashamed to do fo in our company, and 
seers to say, ‘Ha’ done with your nonsense, youngsters; 
what will the laird and that other gentleman think of me if I 
give way to such foolery ?’” 

Maida reminded hizo, he said, of a scene on board an 
armed yacht in which he made an excursion with his friend 
Adam Ferguson. They had taken much notice of the bout~ 
swain, who was a fine sturdy seaman, and evidently felt 
flattered hy their attention. On one occasion, the crew were 
* piped to fun,” and the sailors were duncing and cutting all 
kinda of capers to the music of the ship’s band. The boat- 
swain looked on with a wistful eye, as if he would like to join 
in; but a glance at Scott and Fes n showed that tere 
was a straggle with his dignity, fearing to lessen himself in 
their eyes. At length, one of his messmates came up, and 
seizing him by the arm, challenged him toa jig. The boat- 
awain, continued Scott, after a little hesitation complied, and 
taede an awkward gambol or two, like our friend Maida, but 
soon gave it up. “It’s of no une,” said he, jerking up his 
waistband, and giving a side-glance at us, “one can't 0 
alvays nouther.” 

Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of another of his 
dogs, a Little shamefaced terrier, with large glassy eyes, one 
‘of the most sensitive little bodies to insult and indignity in 
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the world. If ever he whipped him, he aid, the little fellow 
would sneak off and hide from the light of day, in 
Jumber garret, whence there was no drawing him forth but 
‘by the sound of the chopping-Inife, as if chopping up his 
‘ietuals, when he would steal forth with humbled and down- 
gast look, but would skull away again if any one regarded 


‘While we were discussing the humours and peculisrities of 
our canine companions, tome object provoked their spleen, 
‘and produced a sharp and petalant barking from the smaller 
fry, bat it was some timo before Maida was sufficiently 
sroused to ramp forward two or three bounds and join in the 
chorus, with a deep-mouthed bow-wow! 

“It was but a transient outbreak, and he returned instantly, 
rageiog ‘his tail, and looking up dubionaly in hia master's 
face ; uncertain whether he would censure or spplaud. 

« Ay, ay, old boy !” cried Seott. “you have done wonders. 
You se — the sun kdl: ide your sors + you 
‘may now lay by your artillery for the rest of the day. 
iz ko the real gun at Cosstantinople,” continued he “it 
‘takes so long to get it ready, that the small guns can fire off 
doses ines first, but when it does go off it plays the very 


‘These simple anecdotes may serve to'show the delightful 
lay of Scott's humours and feelings in private life. His 
Jomtestic animals wero his friends’ everything about him 
neemed to rejoice in the light of his countenance: the face of 
the humblest dependent brightened at his approach, as if he 
anticipated s cordial and cheering word. had oceasion to 
observe this particularly in a visit which we paid to a quarry, 
‘whence several men were cutting stone for the new edifice 
who all paused from their iebour to have o pleasant “ crack 
wi' the laird.” One of them was a burgess of Selkirk, with 

whom Scott had some joke about the old song: 

Up with the Bouters o' Selkirk, 
And down with the Earl of Home” 


Another was precentor at the Kirk, and, beside leading the 
potliody on Sundey, taught the Inds and lasses of the ncighy 

ourhood duncing on week days, in the winter time, when 
out-of.door jubour was scarce. 

Among the rest was a tall, eight old fellow, with 
healthful complexion and silver bair, and a small round 
crowned white bat. He had been about to shoulder a hod, 
‘but paused, and stood looking at Scott, with a slight sparkling 
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of his: blue eye, as if waiting his turn; for the old fellow 
knew himeelf to be a favourite. 

Seott accosted him in an affable tone, and asked for a pinch 
of snuff. The old man drew forth a horn spuff-box. “ Hoot, 
man," said Scott, “not that old mull: ? i 
French one that I brought you from Parie “ Troth, your 
hononr,” replied the old fellow, “sic s mull as that is nae for 
week days.” 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that when absent: 
at Paris, he purchased several trifling articles as presents 
for his dependents, and among others the gay snuff-box in 
question, which was eo carefully reserved for Sundays by the 
veteran. ‘It was not so mich the value of tho gifts,” asid 
he, ‘that pleased them, the idea that the Jaird should 
think of them when so or aray 

“The old man in question, I found, was a great favourite 
with Scott. If I recolicet right, he had been # soldier in 
estly life and hi straight ect person, his rudd yet roggod 
countenance, his gray hair, and an arch gleam in bis blue 
eye, reminded me of the description of Edic Ochiltree, I 

\d that the old fellow has since introduced by Wilkie, 
in his pieture of the Scott family. 














We rambled on among scenes which had been familiar in 
Scottish eong, and rondetod clam by the pastoral muao, long 
before Scott had thrown the rich mantle of his poetry over 
them. What a thrill of pleasure did I feel when first I saw 
the broom-covered tops of the Comden Knowes, peeping 
above the gray hills of the Tweed: and what’ touching 
aerocintons were called up by the sight of Rick Vale 
Galla Water, and the Braes of Yarrow! Bvery turn brought 
to mind some household air—some almost forgotten song of 
tho purer, by mich T bad bon nod to slp in my ci 
hood; and with them the looks and voices of those who had 
sung them, and who were now uo more. It is these melodies, 
chanted in our ears in the deys of infancy, and connected 
with the memory of those we have loved, and who have 
passed away, that clothe Scottish landscape with such tender 
associations. The Scottish songs, in gencrel, havo some- 
thing intrinsically melancholy in them ; owing, in all proba- 
Ty, to the pastoral end lovely life of those who exmpoggd 
them; who were often mero shepherds, tending their 

in the solitary glens, or folding them among the naked hills, 
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‘Many of these rustic bards have ‘ay without leaving 
a name behind them; ing remains of them but their 
sweet and touching songs, which live, like echoes, about the 
places they once inhabited. Most of these simple effusions 
of pastoral poets are linked with some favourite haunt of 
the poet; and in this way, not 2 mountain or valley, a town 
or tower, green shaw or running stream, in Scotland, but 
has some popular air connected with it, that makes ita ve 
name a key note to 2 whole train of delicious fancies unt 
au, 


Let me step forward in time, and mention how sensible T 
was to the power of these simple airs, in 2 visit which I made 
to Ayr, the birthplace of Robert Burns. I passed a whole 
morning about “the banks and braes of bonnie Doon,” with 
his tender little love-verses running in my head. I found n 

Scotch carpenter at work among the ruins of Kirk 
yway, which was to be converted into a school-house. 
Finding the purpose of my visit, ho left his work, sat down 
With mg on & grasey grave close by where Burns’ fother 
was buried, and talked of the poet, whom he had known per- 
sonally, He said his congs were familiar to the poorest and 
most literate of the country folk, “and ét seemed to him av 
if the country had grown more beautiful, since Burns had 
written his bonnie little songs about it.” 

T found Scott was quite au enthusiast on the subject of the 
popular songs of his country, and he seemed gratified to find 
mae 90 alive to them. Their effect in calling up in my mind 
the recollections of early times and scenes in which I had 
first heard them, reminded him, he eaid, of the lines of his 
poor friend Leyden, to the Scottish muse : 


“In youth's first mora, alert and gay, 
Ere rolling years had passed away, 
‘Remerobered like a macrning dream, 
beard the duloct measures float, 
In many s Uguld winding note, 
‘Along the bank of Teviot’s stream. 
Sweet sounds | that off beve soothed to rest 
‘The sorrows of my guileless breast, 

And charmed away mine infant tearay 
‘Fond memory shall your straina repeat, 
Like distant echoes, donbly sweet, 

‘That on the wild the traveller heare” 


yté went on to expatiste on the ler of Soot 
ink, “Thoy are s part of our! ‘oheritanoe,” said he, 
“‘and something that we may truly call our own. ‘They have 
10 foreign taint; they bave the pure breath of tho heather and 
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the mountain breeze. All the genuine legitimate races that 
have descended from the ancient Britons; such as the Scotch, 
the Welsh, and the Irish, have national airs. The English 
have none, because they are not natives of the soil, or, at 
east, are mongrels. ‘Their music is all made up of forcign 
scraps, like a harlequin jacket, or a picee of mosaic. Even in 
Seotand, we have com} ‘ively tional songs in the 
eastern part, where we have had most influx of strangers. A 
real old Scottish song is a cairngorm—e gem of our own 
mountaina; or rather, it is a precious relic of old times, that 
bears the national character stamped upon it;—like a cameo, 
that showa what the national visage was in former days 
before the breed was crossed.” 

‘While Scott was thus discoursing, we were passing up a 
narrow glen, with the dogs beating ubout, to right ant 
when suddenly a black cock burst upon the ving. 

“ Aha!” eried Scott, “ there will be a good shot for master 
‘Walter; we must aend him this way with his gun, when we 

home. Walter's the family sportsman now, end keeps us 
ingame. J have pretty nigh resigned my gun to him; for I 
find I cannot trudge about as briskly as formerly.” 

Our ramble took us on the hills commanding an extensive 
prospect. “ Now,” said Scott, “I have brought you, like the 
Rlgrim in the Pil Progress, to the top of the Delectable 

fountains, that I may show you all the goodly regions here- 
abouts. Yonder is Lammermuir, and Smalholme ; and there 

have Gnilashiels, and Torwoodlie, and Gallawater ; and 
in that direction you see Teviotdale, and the Braee of Yarrow 5 
and Ettrick stream, winding along, like » silver thrend, to 
throw itself into the Tweed.’ 

‘He went on thus to call over names celebrated in Scottish 
song, and most of which had recently received a romantic 
interest from his own Tn fact, I saw a great part of the 
border country out before me, and could trace the 
scenes of those posmas and romances which hed, in a manner, 
bewitched the world. I gazed about me for a time with mute 
surprise, I may almost esy with disappointment. I beheld 
a mere succession of gray waving hills, line beyond line, as 
far ag my could reach ; monotonous in their aspect, and so 
destitute of trees, that one conld almost see # stout fly walking 
slong, their profile; and the farfamed Tweed appeared a 
naked stream, flowing between bere hills, without a tree or 
thicket on its banks; and yet, such had been the magic web 
of poetry and romance thrown over the whole, that it had a 
eis, charm for me than the richest scenery I beheld in 
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I could not help giving utterance to my thoughts, Soot 
hued fr ome! a hime if and locked 5 be hak 
RO i ol i muse complimented at the sai 
Kis native hills, Tt may ke partiality,” said he, at length, ; 
“bat to my eye, these gray hills and all this wild border 
country have beauties to themselves. J like the ver 
nokedness of the land; it has something bold, and stern, an 
solitary about it. When I have been for some time in the 
rich scenery about Edinbargh, which is like ornamented 
garden land, I begin to wish myself hack again among my 
own honest gray hills; and if I did not see the heather at 
least, once a year, I think I should die!” 

Tho last words were said with an honest warmth, accom- 
panied with « thump on the ground with his ataff, by way of 
emphasis, that showed his heart was in his speech. He vin- 
dicated the Tweed, too, as 8 beautiful stream in itself, and 
observed that he did not dislike it for being bare of trees, 
probably from having been much ofan angler in his time, and 
‘an angler does not to have a stream overhung by trees, 
which embarrasa him in the exercise of his rod and line, 

I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associations of 
early lifo, for my disappointment, in et to the surround- 
ng scenery. Thad bern #0 accustomed to hills erowned with 
forests, and streams breaking their way through a wildemess 
of trees, that all my ideas of romantic landscape wore apt to 
be well wooded. 

“Ay, and that's the great charm of your country,” cried 
Scott, “You love the forest as I do ‘the heather—but I 
‘would not lave you think I do not feel the slory of » great 
Foodland prospect. ; There. ia nothing Tshoul Tike moret ‘than 

'o be in the midst of one wild, origi ats 5 
with the ides of hundreds of mile nile of uatvodien forest, around 
me. I once eaw. ot Leith, an immense stick of timber, just 
landed from America, It must have been an enormous treo 
when it stood on ita native soil, at its full height, and with all 
its branches. I gazed at it with admiration; it seemed like 
one of the gigantic obelisks which are now and then brought 
from Egypt, to shame the pigmy monuments of Europe ; and, 
in fact, these vast aboriginal tece, that have sheltered. the 
Indians before the intrusion of the white men, are the monu- 
menta and antiquities of your country.” 

‘The conversation here turned upon Campbell's poem, of 

ive of the poetic materials 











Gertrude of Wyoming, as illustrative Po 
furnished by American scenery. Scott spoke of it in that 
Mberal silo in which I always found him to speak of the 
‘writings of his contemporaries. He cited several passages of 
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it with great Gelight. “What 2 pity it is,” anid he, “that 
‘Campbell does not write more ner, and give full sweep 
to his genius. He has wings that would bear him to the 
skies; and he does now and then spread them grandly, but 
folds them up again and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid 
to launch away. He don't know or won't trust his own 

th. Hyen when he has done a thing well, he has often 
Brisgivin about it. He left out several fine passages of his 
Doc ie ut I got him to estas ene of them _ cont 
Tepeated se massages in a ifivent style. “ Whats 
grand idea is that” said he, “about prophetic boding, or, in 
common parlance, second sight— 

* Coming events cust their shadows before.’ 


It is a noble thought, and nobly sxpreseed. And there's that 
glorious little poem, too, of Hohenlinden; after he had 
‘written it, he did not seem to think much of it, but considered 
some of it ‘d—d drum and trumpet lines.” I got him to 
recite it to me, and I believe that the delight I folt and 
expressed had an effect in inducing him to print it. 
fact is," added he, “‘ Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to 
himeelf, The brightness of his early success is a detriment 
to all hia further efforts. Ho ts afraid of the shadow that his 
ee ed casts before him.” 

ile we were thus chatting, we heard the report of 2 gun 
among the hills. “That's Waltcr, [think,” said Scott; “he 
has finished his morning's studies, and is out with his gun. 
Z should not be surprised if he had met with the black cock ; 
if'so, we shall have an addition to our larder, for Walter is a 
pretty sure shot.” 

I inquired into the nature of Walter's studies. “ Faith,” 
said Scott. ‘ I can’t say much on that head. I am not over 
bent upon making pr ies of any of my children. As to 
‘Walter, I taught , while a boy, to ride and shoot, and 
speak the truth; as to the other parts of hia education, I 
leave them to a very worthy young man, the son of one of our 
clergymen, who instructs all my children.” a 

Tatterwards became acquainted with the young man in 
question, George Thomson, son of the minister of Melrose, 
and found him possessed of much learning, intelligence, and 
modest worth. He used to come every day from hus father’s 
residence at Melrose to superintend the studies of the young 
folks, and occasionally tock his meals at Abboteford, where 
he was highly esteemed, Nature had cut him out, Scott 
used to say, for a stalwart soldier, for he was tall, vigorous, 
active, and fond of athletic exercises, but accident had marred 
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her work, the Joss of a limb in boyhood having reduced bim 
to s wooden leg. He was bronght up, therefore, for the 
church, whence te was occasionally called the Dominie, and 
is sy d, by his mixture of learning, simplicity, and 
amiable eccentricity, to bave furnished many traits for the 
character of Dominie Sampson. I believe he often acted az 
Scott's amanucnsis, when composing his novels, With him 
the young people were occupied, in general, during the early 
part of tlie day, after which they took all Kinds of healthfal 
recreations in the air; for Scott was as solicitous to 
strengthen their bodies as their minds. 

‘We had not walked much further before we saw the two 
‘Miss Scotts advancing along the hill-side to meet us. The 
morning's studies being over, they bad set off to take a 
ramble on the hills, and gather heather blossoms with which 
to decorate their hair for dinner. As they came bounding 
Tightly like young fawns, and their dresses fluttering in the 

yure summer breeze, 1 was reminded of Scott's own descrip 
ion of his children in his introduction to one of the cantos 
of Marmion— 


“My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 
AS best befits the mountain child, 
‘Their summer gambols tell and morn, 
And anxious ank will spring return, 
‘And birds and 2ambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the bawthora spray? 
Yes, prattlera, yes, the daigy’s flower 
-Agaln shall paint your summer bower ; 


‘The garlands you delight to tle; 

‘The lambs upon the lea shal] bound, 

‘The wild birds carol to the round, 

And while gou frolic light es they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day.” 
As they approached, the doge all sprang forward and gam- 
dolled around them. They played with them, for a time, 
and then joined us with countenances full of health and glee. 
Sophia, the eldest, was the most lively and joyous, having 
much of her father's varied spirit in conversation, and seemii 
to catch excitement from hia words and Jooks. Ann was 0 
guister, mood, rather silent, owing, in some meamre, 20 

bt, to her being some years younger. 


At dinner Scott had laid by hie half rustic dross, and ap- 
peared clad in black. The girls, too, in completing thax 
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toilet, had twisted in their hair the sprigs of le heather 
which they had gathered on the hill-side, and looked all fresh 
and blooming from their breezy walk. 

‘There was no guest at dinncr but myself. Around the 
table were two or three dogs in attendance. Maida, the old 
stag-hound, took his scat at Scott's elbow, looking up wiste 
fully in his master's eye, while Finctte, the pet apapiel, placed 
horself near Mrs. Seoit, by whom, I soon perceived, sho was 
completely spoiled. 

‘The conversation happening to turn on the merits of his 
ogs, Srott spoke with great feckng and affection of his 
favouzite, Camp, who is depicted by his side in the earlier 
engravings of him. He talked of lata as of arval friend whom 
he had lost, and Sophia Scott, lookmg ap arcliy in his fhe, 
observed that papa shed x fer ‘+ when poor Camp died. 
Tmay here mention another testimonial of Scott's foudnesa 
for his dogs, and his humorous mode of showing it, which I 
subsequently met with. Kambhug with him one mornis 
about the grounds adjacent to the house, I observed a smal 
antique monument, on wWluch was inscribed, in Gothic cha- 


racters— 5 ai ta iNew 

“ x Perey.” 

(Glee he fae brave Percy) 
T paused, supposing it to be the tomb of some stark warrior 

the olden time, but Scott drew me on, “‘ Pooh!” cried he, 

“‘it’s nothing but one of the monuments of sy nonsense, of 
which you'll find enough hereabouts.” I learnt afterwards 
that it was the grave of a favourite greyhound. 

Among the other important and privileged members of the 
household who figured in stteudance at the dinner, was 
large gray cat, who, I observed, was regaled from time to 
time with tit-bits from the table. This sage grimalkin was a 
favourite of both master and mistress. and slept at night in 
their room; and Scott leaghingly observed, that one of the 
least wise parts of their establi it was, that the window 
was left open at night for puss to go in ami out, The vat 

umed a kind of ascendancy among the quadrupeds— 
ming ‘in state in Scott’s arm-chair, and occasionally station~ 
ape ca tne achair beside the door, as if to review his 
eat 





jects as they passed. giving each dog a cuff beside the cars 
0 he went by. ‘This clapper.clawing was always taken in good 
part; it appeared to be. in fact, a mere art of sovereignty on 
the gartolgrimalin, to remind the others of their vassalage ; 
hich they acknowledged by the most perfect aoguiesoonea, 


A general harmony hetween sovereign and subjects, 
anf they wotld al sleep together inthe sunsiine, 
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Scott was full of anecdote and conversation during dinner. 
‘He made some admirable remarks upon the Scottish charac- 
ter, and spoke strongly in praise of quiet orderly, honest 
conduct of his neighbours, which one would hardly expect, taid 
he, from the descendants of moss-troopers and borderers, in a 
neighbourhood famed in old times for brawl and feud, and 
Tiolence of all kinds, He said he lind, in bis official eapncity of 
sheriff, administered the lawa for a number of yeare, durin 
which there had been very few trials. The old feuds and lo 
interests, and rivalries, and animosities of the Scotch, however, 
still slept, he said, in their ashes, and might easily be roused. 
Their hereditary fecling for names was still great. It was 
not always safe to have even the game of foot-ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out. 
The Scotch, he said, were more revengeful the English ; 
they carried their resentments longer, and would sometimes 
lay them by for years, bat would be sure to gratify them in 
the ent 

‘The ancient jealousy between the Highlanders and the Low- 
landers still continued to a certain degree, the former looking 
upon the latter ss an inferior race, less brave and hardy, but 
at the same time suspecting them of e disposition to take airs 
upon themselves under the idea of superior refinement. This 
mado them tetchy and ticklish company for a stranger ob his 
first coming among them, ruffling up and putting themselves 
upon their mettle on the slightest occasion, so that he bad, 
in a manner, to quarrel and fight his way into their good 








racer, 

He instanced a case in point in a brother of Mungo Park, 
who went to take up his residence in a wild neighbourhood 
of the Highlands. He soon found himself considered as an 
intruder, and that there was a disposition among these cocks 
of the hills to fix s quarrel ‘on him, trusting that, being a 
Lowlander, he would show the white feather. 

For a time ho bore their flings and taunts with great cool- 
ness, until one, presuming on his forbearance, drew forth a 
dirk, and, holding it before him, asked him if he had ever seen 
a weapon like that in his part of the country. Park, who Was 
a Hercules in frame, seized the dirk, and, with one blow, 
drove it through an oaken table—* Yes,” replied he, “and 
tell your friends that a man from the Lowlands drove it 
where the devil himself cannot draw it out again.” All per- 
fons were delighted with the feat, and the words that aecom- 
panied it. They drank with Perk to a better acquaintance, 
and were staunch friends ever afterwards. 
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After dinner we adjourned to the drawing-room, which 
served also for study snd library. inst the wall, on one 
side, was a long writing-table, with drawers, surmounted by 
& small cabinet of polished wood, ith folding-doors tichly 
studded with brass ornaments, within which Scott kept his 
most valuable papers. Above the cabinet, in a kind of niche, 
was a complete corslet of glittering stce}, with a closed 
helmet, flanked by gaunticts and battle-axes. Around 
‘were hung trophies and relics of various kinds—a cimeter of 
‘Tippoo Saib; a Highland broadside from Floddenficld; a 
pair of Rippon 4 from Bannockburn; and, above all, a 

which had belonged to Rob Roy, and bore his initials, 

M. G., an object of peculiar interest to me at the time, as 

it was understood Scott was actually engaged in printing » 
novel founded on the story of that famous outlaw. 

On each side of the cabinet were book-cuses, well stored 
with works of romantic fiction in various languages, many of 
them raro and antiquated. This, however, was merely his 
cottage library, the principal part of his books being at 
Edinburgh. 

From this little cabinet of curiosities, Seott drew forth a 
manuscript picked up on the field of Waterloo, containing 
copies of several songs Popular at the time in France. The 
paper was dabbled with blood—“ Tho very life-blood, very 
Rotsbly," suid Scott, “of some gay young olfcer, who 
cherished theso songs as a keepsake from some lady love in 




















Paris 
‘Ho adverted in # mellow and delightful manner to the little 
half-gay, half-melaacholy campaigning song, said to havo been 
composed by Genera! Wolfe, and sung by him at the moss 
table, on the eve of the storming of Quebec, in which he fell 
80 gloriously. 
= Why, soldiers, why, 
Should we be melancholy, boys? 
‘Why, ovldiers, why, 
‘Whose business tis to diet 
For should next campaign 
‘Send us to him who made us, boys 


“80,” added he, “the poor lad who fell at Waterloo, in all 
robability, had been sb these songs in his tent the night 
Fe ts ier nea Sac nil ti 
taught him them, ising hi outlive 
couples to return to her all glorious from the wars.” 
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Tfind since thet Scott published translations of these songy 

smong tome of lis emmalle poems Pe et 

€ ev assed away delightfully in this quaint-lo 
apartment, babetudy, drawing-room. Scott read pom 
passages from the old romance of Arthur, with a fine, deep, 
sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
antiquated, black-letter volume. It was a rich treat to hear 
such a work read by such a person, and in such a place; and 
his appearapec, as ho eat reading, in a large armed chair, 
with his favourite hound Maida at his feet, and surrounded 
by books and relies, and border trophies, would have formed 
an admirable and most characteristic picture. 

‘While Scott was reading, the sage grimalkin already 
mentioned had taken his seat in s cheur beside the fire, 
remained with fixed eye and grave demeanour, as if listening 
to the reader. Lobserved to Scott that his eat scemed to 
have « black-letter taste in literature. 

“Ah,” said he, “ these cats are a very mysterious kind of 
folk. ‘There is always more passing in their minds than we 
are aware of. It comes no doubt from their being so familiar 
with witches and warlocks.” He went on to tell a little story 
about a gude man who was returning to his cottage one 
night, when, in a lonely out of the way place, he met with a 

procession of cats all in mourning, bearing one of their 

ace to the grave in a coffin covered with a black velvet pall. 
‘The worthy man, astonished and half-frightened at so stran; 
@ pageant, bastened home and told whet he bad seen to his 
wife and children, Scarce had he finished, when # great 
black cat, that sat beside the fire, raised himself up, ex- 
claimed, “ Then I am king of the cats!” and vanished up the 
chimney. 'The funcral seen by the gude man was one of the 
cat dynasty. 

ur grimalkin here,” added Scott, “ sometimes reminds 
me of the story, by the airs of sovercignty which he assumes; 
and I am apt to treat him with res] from the idea that he 
may be a great prince incog., and may some time or other 
come to the throne.” 

In this way Scott would make the habits and peculiarities 
of eyen the dumb animals about him, subjects for humorous 
rernark or whimsical story. 

Our evening was enlivened also by an occasional song from, 

shia Scott, at the request of her father. She never wanted 
to be asked twice, but complied frankly and eheerfully. Her 
songs were ail Scotch, sung without any accompaniment, in 
asimple manner, but with great spirit and expression, and in 
their native dialects, which gave them an additional charm. I 
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‘was delightful to hear her carol off in sprightly style, and with 
an animated air, some of those generous-spirited old Jacobite 
gongs, once current among the adherents of the Pretender in 
Scotland, in which he ia designated by the eppellation of 
“ The Young Chevalier.” 

‘These songs were much relished by Scott, notwithstanding 
his loyal "for the unfortunate Chevalier” has always bees 
a hero of romance with him, as he has with many other 
atanch adherents to the House of Hanover, now that the 
Stuart line has lost al) its terrors. In speaking on the eub+ 
ject, Scott mentioned as a curious fact, that, among the papers 
‘of the “Chevalier,” whick iad been submitted by government 
to his inspection, he had found a memorial to Charles from 
some adherents in Ameriea, dated 1778, proposing to set up 
his standard in the back sotilements. I rogret that, at the 
time, I did not make more particular inquiries of Scott on tho 
subject; the document in question, however, in all proba. 
bility, still exists among the Protender's papers, which are in. 
the possession of the British Goverament. 

In the course of the evening, Scott related the atory of 
whimsical picture hanging in the room, which had been 
drawn for him by a lady of his acquaintance. It represented 
the dolefal perplexity’ of a wealthy and Jimadsome young 
Pinglish Imight of the olden time, who, in the course of a 
border foray, had been captured und carried off' to the castle 
of a hard-headed and high-anded old baron. ‘The unfortunate 

outh was thrown into a dungeon, und a tall gallows erected 
fore the castle gate fur his execution. When all was reudy, 
he was brought into the castlo hall where the grim baron was 
seated in state, with his warriors armed to the teeth around 
him, and was given his choice, either to swing on the gibbet, 
or to marry the baron's daughter. Tho last may be thought 
an easy alternative, bat unfortunately, the baron's younu ludy 
was hidoously ugly, with a mouth from ear to ear, so thet 
not a suitor was to be had for her, either for love or money, 
and sho was known throughout the border country by the 





name of Muckle-mouthed Mag! 
The picture in question re ited the eahepey dilemma 
of the handsome youth. fore him sat the grim baron, with 


a face worthy of the father of such a daughter, and looking 
daggors and’ maiabane. On ene side of lim wan Muckler 
mouthed Mag, with sn amorous smile ecross the whole 
breadth of her countenance, and a leer enough to turn 4 man 
to stone; on the other side was the father confetor, o sleek 

iar, Jogging the youth's elbow, and pointing to the gallows, 
hori ‘perspective through the open portel. 
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‘The story goes, that after long Isbouring in mind, between 
the altar and the halter, the love of life railed, and the 
{a resigned himself to tho cherms of Muckle-mouthed 

fag. Contrary to all the of romance, the match 
proved « happy one. The baron’s daughter, if not beautiful, 
‘waa a most exemplary wife; her husband was never troubled 
with any of those doubts and jeslousics which sometimes mar 
the happiness of connubial life, and was made the father of a 
fair and undoubtedly legitimate line, which still flourishes on 
the border. 

I give but « faint outline of the story from v: recol- 
lection; it may, perchance, be more richly related elsowhero, 
by some one who may retain something of the delightful 
humour with which Scott recounted it, 

‘When f retired for the night, I found it almost impossible 
to sleep; the idea of being under the roof of Scott; of being 
on the borders of the Tweed, in the rery centre of that region 
which had for some time past been the favourite scene of 
romantic fiction; and, above all, the recollections of the ramble 
1 had teken, the company in which I had taken it, and the 
conversation which had passed, all fermented in my mind, 
and nearly drove sleep from my pillow. 





On the following morning, the sun darted bis beams from 
over the hills through the low lattice window. I rose at an 
early hour, and looked ont between the branches of eglantine 
which overhung the casement. To my surprise Scott waa 
already up and forth, seated on a fragment of stone, and 
chutting with the workmen employed on the new building. I 
had sypposed, after the time he had wasted upon mo yester- 
day, he would be closely occupied thia morning: but he 
appeared like a man of leisure, who had nothing to do but 
bask in the s ine end amuse himself. 

I soon dressed myzelf and joined him. He talked about 
his proposed plans of Abbotsford: happy would it have been 
for him could he have contented himself with his delightful 
little vine-covered cottage, and the simple, yot hearty and 
hospitable style, in which he lived at the time of my visit. 
Tho great pile of Abboteford, with the huge expense it en- 
tailed upon him, of servants, retainers, guests, and baronial * 
style, was a drain upon his purse, a tax upon his exertions, 
aiid a weet upon bos sok, et Sally eo 

As yet, however, all was in embryo and perapecide, and 
Scott pleased himself with picturing out his future residence, 
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as he would one of the fanciful creations of hi 
“Tt wus one of his air castles,” he said, 
reducing to solid stone and mortar.” About the place were 
strewed varions morsels from the ruins of Mclrose Abbey, 
which were to be in ited in his mansion. He had 
already constructed out’of similar materials a kind of Gothic 
shrine over ® spring, and hed syrmounted it by a small 
stone cross. 

Among the relics from the Abbey, which lay scattered 
before us, was a most quaint and antique little lion, either of 
red stone, or painted red, which hit my fancy. I forget 
whose cognizance it was; but I shall never forget the delightful 
observations concerning old Melrove to which it accidentally 
gave rise. 

The Abbey was evidently a pile that called up all Scott's 
poetic and romantic feelings ; and one to which he was enthu- 
siastically attached by the most ‘ifal and delightful of his 
early associations. He spoke of it, 1 ray say, with affection, 
“There is no telling,” said he, “what treasures are hid in 
that glovious old plo. Tt is a famous place for antiquarian 
plunder; there are such rich bits of old time sculpture for 
the architect, and old time story for the poct. There is as 
rare picking in it as in a Stilton cheese, and in the same taste 
—the mouldier the better.” 

‘Ho went on to mention circumstances of “mighty import” 
connected with the Abbey, which had never been touched, 
and which liad even escaped the researches of Johnny Bower. 
The heart of Robert Bruce, the hero of Scotland, been 
buried in it. He dwelt on the beautiful story of Brace’s pions 
and chivalrous Tequost in his dying hour, that his heart might 
+e carried to the Holy Innd aud placed in the Holy Sepulchre, 
in fulfilment of 2 vow of pilgrimage; and of the loyal expedi- 
tion of Sir James Douglas to convey the glorious relic. Much 
might be made, he said, out of the adventures of Sir James 
in that adventurous age; of his fortunes in Spain, and his 
death in a crusade against the Moors; with the subsequent 
fortunes of the heart of Robert Bruce, until it was brought 
‘back to its native land, and enshrined within the holy wails 
of old Melrose. ‘ 

As Scott sat on a stone talking in this way, and knocking 
with his staff against the little red lion which lay prostrate 
‘before him, his gray eyes twinkled beneath his shagged eye- 
brows; scenes, i ineidenta, kept breaking upon. 
mind as he proceeded, mingled with touches of the mysterious 
‘and supernatural as connected with the heart of Bruce. It 
peemed ae if a poem or romance were breaking veguely on his 
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imagination, ‘That he contemplated somethi 
@f the kind, as connected with ‘ts abject, end tei 
favourite ruin of Melrose, is evident from his introduction to 
“The Monastery ;” and it is a pity that he never succeeded 
in following out these shadowy but enthusiastic conceptions. 
‘A summons to breakfast broke off our conversation, when, 
I begged to recommend to Scott's attention my friend the 
little red lion, who had led to such an interesting topic, and 
hoped he might receive some niche or station in tho future 
ggstle, worthy of his evident sntiquity and apparent dignity. 
Scott assured me, with comic gravity, that the valiant little 
Fion should be most honourably entertained: I hope, there- 
fore, that he still flourishes at Abbotsford. 
Before dismissing the theme of the relics from the Abbey, 
I will mention onother, illustrative of Scott's varied humours, 
hia was a human skull, which had probably belonged of 
Jere to one of those jovial friars, 90 Lonourably mentioned in 
the old border ballad— 
“O the monks of Melrose made gude kale 
On Fridays, when they fusted ; 
‘They wanted noither beef uor ale, 
‘As long as thelr neighbours lasted” 


This skull Scott had caused to be cleaned and varnished, 
and placed it on a chest of drawers in his chamber, imme- 
diate! ly opposite his bed, where I havo seen it, frinning most 
disinally. It was an bject of great awe and horror to the 
superstitious housemaids, and Scott used to amuse himself 
Pitbthet: apprehensions. | Sometimes, in changing his dress, 
he would leave his neekcloth coiled round it like a turban, 
and none of the “ lasses” dared to remove it. It was a matter 
of great wonder and speculation smong them that the laird 
should have such an “awsome fancy for an auld girning 





At breakfast that morning, Scott gave an amusing account 
of'a little Highlander called Campbell of the North, who had 
a lawsuit of many years’ standing with a nobleman in bis 
neighbourhood about the boundaries of their estates. It was 
the leading object of the little man’s life—the running theme 
of all his conversations ; he uscd to detail oll the eiroumstances 
at fall length to everybody he met, and, to aid him in bis 
description of the premises, and make his story ‘ meir 
preceese,” ho had a grest map made of his estate, a huge roll 
soreral feet long, which he used to carry shout on his shoul- 
der. Campbell’ was a long-bodied, but short and bandy- 
Jegged little man, always clad in the Highland garb; ond as 
‘he went sbout with this great roll on his ebouldes, and his 
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little legs ing like a pair of parentheses below his Lili, 
he vara odd figure to behold. He was like little David 
shouldering the spear of Goliath, which was “like unto 
sweaver's beam,” 

“Whenever sheep-ehearing was over, Campbell used to set 
cut for Edinburgh to attend io his lansuit, Af the inns 
be paid double for all hia meas: and his nights’ lodgings; 
telling the tandlords to keep it in mind until his return, 90 
that he might come back that way at ire cost; for he knew. 
he said. that be would spend all iis money among the lawyers. 
at Edinina zh, so he thought it bret tu secure a retreat home 
aga, 

‘On one of his visits he called upon his lawyer 
he was not at home, but his lady EA 
thing,” said lite Campbell. Oa hoing show u into the parlour, 
he tarolled his map, stated his full length, and, having 
gone through with his story. gayo her the customary fee. She 
would have declined it, Unt he ted on her taking it. 
ha’ had just as uch pleasure,” said he, ‘in telly the whole 
talo to you as I should have had in telling it to your knsband, 
and, I believo, full as much profit.” 

‘The last time he saw Scott, he told hita Le believed he and 
tho Jaird were near a settleraent, as they ayreed to within a 
few miles of the boundary. If L recollect right, Seott added. 
‘that he advised the hitle man to consign Ins cause anid his 
map to the ere of “Slow Willie Mowbray,” of tedious 
memory—an Kdinborgh worthy, much employed by the 
country people, for he tired out everybody in oltice by repeated 
visits, and crawling, endless prolisity, and gamed every suit 
by dint of boring. 

‘These little stories and ancedotes, w hich abounded ia Srott's 
eonversation, tose naturally out of the subject, and were 
perfectly unforced; though, in thus relating them in a de- 
tached way, without the ol ations or circumstances which 
led to them, and which have passed from my recollection, 
they want their setting to give them proper relief, They 

ill serve, however, to show the natural play of his mind in 
& moods, and its fecundity in graphic and eberacte 

je! 


tail, 
‘His daughter Sophia and his son Charles were those of 1's 
ly who seemed most to feel and understand lis hunyurs, 
and to take delight in his conversation. Mrs. Scotl did not 
always pay the same attention, and would now and then 
make a casual remark which would te a little like a 
damper. ‘Thus, one morning st fast, when Domin » 
‘Thompson, the tutor, was Present, Septt aa going on with 
1 








Tr, but was told, 
just the same 
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great glee to relate an anecdote of the laird of Macnab, 
“«who, poor fellow!" premised he, “is dead and_gone—* 
“Why, Mr. Scott,” exclaimed the good lady, “ Macnab’s 
not dead, is he?” “Faith, my dear,” replied Scott, with 
humorous gravity, “if he'a not dead they've done him great 
injustice —for they've buried him.” 

"The joke passed harmless and unnoticed by Mrs. Scott, 
but hit the poor Dominie just as he had raised a cup of tea to 
his lips, causing a burst of laughter which sent half of the 
contents about table. 





After breakfast, Scott was occupied for some time cor- 
recting proof sheets, which he had received by the mail. 
The novel of Rob Roy, as I have already observed, was a5 
that time in the press, and I supposed them to be the proof 
sheeta of that work. The authorship of the Waverley novels 
‘was still a matter of conjecture and uncertainty ; though few 
doubted their being principally written by Scott. One proof 
to me of his being the author was, that he never adverted to 
them. A man ao fond of anything Scottish, and anything 
yelating to national history or local legend, could not have 
been’ mute Teapecting such productions had they been written 
by another. He was fond of quoting the works of his con- 
temporaries ; lie waa coutinually reciting scraps of border 
songs, or relating anecdotes of border story. With respect 
to hus own poems, and their merits, howevor, he was mute, 
sad sills with him I observed a scrupulous silence on the 
subject. 

may here mention # singular fact, of which I was not 
aware at the time, that Scott was very reserved his 
children respecting his own writings, and Was even disinclined 
to their reading his romantic poeme. I leernt this, some 
time after, from 2 passage in one of his letters to me, ad- 
verting to @ set of the American miniature edition of his 
poems, which, on my return to England, I forwarded to one 
of the young ladies. ‘In my hurry,” writes he, “ I have not 
thanked you, in Sophia’s name, for the ttention which 
furnished her with the American volumes. I am not quite 
sure I ean add my own, since you have made her sequainted 
with much more of papas folly than she would o i 
have learned ; for I have taken special care they should never 
ses any of these things during their earlier years.” 

‘To zetum fo the thread of my narrative, “ When Scott had 
go! 70) brief literary occupation, we set out on a 
Famble. ‘The young ladies started to accompany us, but had 
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not gone far, when they met a poor old labourer and his dis- 
tressed family, and turned back to take them to the house, 
and relieve them. 

On passing fhe bounds of Abbotsford, we came upon a 

Dleak-looking farm, with a forlorn crazy old manse, or farm- 
house, standing in naked desolation, "This, however, Scott 
told me was an ancient hereditary property called Lauckend, 
about as valuable as the patrimonial estate of Don Quixote, 
and which, in like manner, conferred an hereditary dignity 
‘upon its proprietor, who was a laird, and, though poor as a 
Tat, prided himself upon his ancient’ blood, and tho standing 
of his house. He was accordingly called Lauckend, according 
to the Scottish custom of naming a man after his family 
estate, but he was more generally known through the country 
round by the name of Lauckie Long Legs, from the length of 
his limbs, While Scott was giving this account of him, we 
saw him at a distance striding along one of his felds, with 
his plaid fluttering about him, aud he secmod well to descrve 
his appellation, for he looked all legs and tartan. 
Lauckie knew Dothing of the world beyond his neighbour- 
hood, Scott told me on retarniny te Abboteford from 
his visit to France, immediately after the war, he was called 
on by his neighbours generally, to inquire after foreign parta. 
Aumong the number, came hie ng Legs and an old 
brother as ignorant as himself. They had many inquiries to 
amuke about the French, whom they éecmed to consider some 
remote and semi-barbarous horde—'* And what like are thae 
barbarians in their own country?” said Lauckie; “can they 
ite ?—ean they cipher?” | He was quite astonished to learn 
that they were nearly as much advanced in civilization as the 
gude folks of Abbotsford. 

After living for a long time in single blessedness, Lauckio 
all at once, and notlong before my visit to the neighbourhood, 
took it into his head to get married. The neighbours were 
all surprised; but the family connexion, who were as proud 
te they rere poor, were grievously seandalized, for they 
thought the young woman on whom he had set his mind quite 

eath him. Itwasin vain, however, that they remonstrated 

on the migalliance he was about to make: he was not to be 
swayed from his determination. Arraying himself in his best, 
and saddling a gaunt steed that might have rivalled Rosinante, 
and placing ‘a pillion behind his saddle, he departed to wed 
‘and bring home the humble lassie who was to be made 
of the venerable hovel.of Lauckend, and who lived 


amis 
ina on the ite side of the Tweed. ; % 
‘A small event of tre kind makes a great otir in a little 
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jpt country neighbourhood. ‘The word soon, cireulsted 
Bough the Village of Melrose, and the cottages in ite vieinity, 
that Lauckic Long Lege had gone over the ‘Tweed to fetch 
home hia bride. All the good folke assembled at the bridge 
to await his return, Lauckie, however, disappointed them ; 
for he crossed the river at a distant ford, a:d conveyed his 
bride safo to his mansion, witout being perecived, 

Let me step forward in the course of events, and relate the 
faic of poor Laneli, a2 it waa communicated to me a year oF 
tvo efierwards in lelter by Scott. From the tame’ of his 
mariage he bad m0 longer any peste, Owing to the constant 
jntermeddlinge of his relations: who would not permit him to 
be happy in his own way, but endeavoured to set him at 
variance With hiswife. ‘Leuckie refused to eredit any of their 
tories to her disadvantage ; but the imeessant warfare he Lad 
to woge, in defence of her’ food namo, wore out both Sesh 
and spirit. His last conflict was with: lis own brothers, in 
front of his paternal mansion. "A furious scolding match took 

lace between them; Lanckic made a vehement profession of 

ith in favour of her immaealate honesty, and then fell dead 
at the threshold of his own door. His person, his character, 
H's name, hie storg, and his fate, ented him to be inmor- 
trizod in one of Beott’s novels, and I looked to recognise 
him in eome of tho suceceding works from his pen but T 
looked in vain, 








After passing by the domains of honest Leuckie, Scott 
Rointed out, at a distance, the Eildonstone. There in ancient 
lays stood tho Eildon tree, bencath which Thomas the 
Rliymer, according to popular tradition, dealt, forth ‘his 
Frophecies, some of which still exist in antiquated ballads. 
ere we turned up 2 little glen with a small burn or brook 
whimpering and dashing along it, waking an occasional water- 
fall, and overhung in some places with mountain ash and 
‘weeping birch. We are now, said Scott, treading clazsio, or 
rather fairy ground. This is the haunted glen of Thomas the 
Rhbymer, where he met with the queen of fairy land, and this 
the bogle burn, or goblin brook, along which she rode on 
her dapple-eray pallrey, with silver ringing at the 
ridle, 
“Here,” said he, pausing, “is Huntley Bank, on which 


‘Thomas the Rhymer ley musing and sleeping when he sew, 
a aeante ee ti toe af tient 
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“rae Thomas lay on Liuntlie bank: 
A ferlie he spied wi' fis ee 
And then: he saw 2 Indye bright, 
Come riding down by the Eildon trea. 


Heer skirt wos o' the grass green silk, 
er mantle of the velvet fynes 
At ilke tect of her hionse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bella and nine.” 


Here Scott repeated sercral of the stanzas sud revounted tho 
circumstance of Thomas the Rhymer's in iow with the 
fairy, and his being transported by hier to fairy lond— 





And til seven years were gune anil past, 
‘True Thomas on earth was never sen.” 


“ Tt is fine old siory,” said he, “and might he wrought up 
into a capital tale.” 

Seott coutimed on, loading the way as usual, end limping 
up the wizard glen, # as he went, but as bis back was 
toward me, 1 could only hour the deep growling tones of lis 
voice, like the low breathing of an argan, without distin 
guishing the words, using, aul turuing his fase 
towards me, I foun he was re seine serap of border 
minstrelsy about ‘Thomas the RUymer. ‘This was continually 
the case in my ramblings with him about this storied acigh- 
pourhood. His mind’ was fraught with the traditionary 
fictions connected with every object around Lim, and ho 
would breathe it forth os he went, «parently ob much fur 
his own gratification as for that of is cumpaxdon. 

“ Nor hitl nor brook, we pered along, 
‘But lu its legend or its song.” 
His voice was deep and sonorous, he spoke with a Scottish 
accent, and with somewhat of the Northumbrian “ burr,” 
which, to my mind, gave a Doric streagth ind sinplicity to 
his elocution. His recitation of pootry was at times tag. 
nificent. . 

I think it was in the course of this ramble that my friend 
Hamlet, the black hound, got into a sud scrape. Tho 
dogs wore heating about the glens avd licks as usual, aud 
isd been for some time out-of sight, when we heard a 
barking wt somo distance to the lefi. Shortly after wo saw 
some sheep scampering on the hills, with the dogs after 
them, Scott spplied to his lips the ixory whist, always 
hanging at his button-hole, and soon called in the culprits, 
excopting Hamlet. Hastening up a bank which commanded 
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pies of Beamer sanding by the Heetng body of heey 
ce of Denmark a ly of a sheep. 
carcass was etill warm, the throat bore marke of the fatal 
erp, and Henle couse was ot stained Ath blood. Nover 
was it more it in ante delictu, 
mupposed the doom of poor Hamlet to be sealed, for no 
higher offence can be committed by a dog in a country 
abounding with sheep walks. Scott, however, had a greater 
value for bis dogs than for his sheep. ‘They were his com- 
panions and friends. Hamlet, too, though an irregular, 
impertinent kind of youngster, was evidently a favourite, 
‘He would not for some time believe it coald be he who had 
killed the sheep. It must have been some cur of tho neigh- 
bourhood, that had made off on our approach, and left poor 
Hamlet in the lurch. Proofs, however, were too strong, and 
‘Hamlet was generally condemned. “ Well, well,” said Scott, 
“ive partly my own fault, I have given up coursing for 
some byl oer and the poor dog has had no chance after 
e to take the fine edge off of him. If he waa put after a 
occasionally he never would meddle with sheep.” 
T understood, afterwards, that Scott actually got 8 pony, 
and went ont now and then coursing with Hamlet, who, in 
consequence, showed no further inclination for mutton. 


A farther stroll among the hills brought us to what Soott 
ced the remains of s Roman camp, and as we sat 
‘upon a hillock which had once formed a part of the ramparts, 
‘he pointed out the traces of the lines tad bulwarks, and the 
pretorium, and showed a knowledge of castrametation that 
‘would not have disgraced the antiquarian Oldbuck himself, 
Indeed, various circwnstances that I observed about Scott 
during my visit, concurred to le me that many of the 
antiquarian humoura of Monk! were taken from his own. 
Tichly compounded character, and that some of tho scenes 
and personages of that admirable novel were furnished by his 
immediate neighbourhood. 

He gave me several anecdotes of a noted pauper named 
Andrew Gemmells, or Garomel, as it was pronounced, who 
had once flourished on the banks of Galla Water, imme- 
diately opposite Abbotsford, and whom he had seen and 
talked and joked with when s boy; and I instantly reeo- 
gnised the likeness of that mirror of philosophic vagabonds 
and Nestor of beggars, Edie Ochiliree. I was on the point 
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of pronouncing the name and ising the portrait, when 
I recollected the incognito observed by Scott with respect to 
his novela, and checked myself ; but it was one among many 
things that tended to vonvinee me of his authorship. 

His picture of Andrew Gemmells exactly accorded with 
that of Edie as to his height, carriage, aud soldier-like air, as 
well as his areh and sarcastic humour. His home, if home he 
had, was at Gallashicls; but he went ‘‘daundering™ about 
the country, plong the green shutva and beside the burns, and 
was a kind of walking chronicle throughout the valleys of the 
‘Tweed, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow; carrying the go 
from house to house, commenting on the inhabitants 
their concerns, and never hesitating to give them a dry rub 
a9 to any of their faults or follies. 

A shrewd beggar like Andrew Gemmells, Scott added, who 
could sing tho old Scotch airy, tell storics and traditions, and 
gossip away the long winter evenings, was by no means an 
unwelcome visitor at a lonely manse or cottage. Tho children 
would run to welcome him, and place his stool in » warm 
corner of the ingle nook, and the old folks would receive him 
as a privileged guest. 

As to Androw, he looked upon them all as a parson does 
‘upon his parisbioners, and considered the alms he roccived as 
touch his due as the other does his tithes. I rather think, 
added Scott, Andrew considered himself more of a gentle. 
man than those who toiled for a living, and that he secroth 
looked down upon tho painstaking peasants that fed an 
sheltered him, . 

He had dorived his aristoeratical notions in some de; 
from being admitted occasionally to a precarious sociability 
‘with some of the small country gentry, who were sometimes 
in want of company to help wi ‘away tho time. With 
these Andrew would now and then play at cards and dice, and 
he never lacked “ siller in pouch” to stake on a game, which 
he did with a perfect air of a man to whom money was & 
matter of little moment, and no one could lose his money 
with more gentlomanlike coolness. met 

Among those who occasionally admitted him to this fami- 
liarity, was old John Scott of Galla, a man of family, who 
inhabited hia paternal mansion of Torwoodlee. Some dis- 
netion of rank, however, was still kept up. Tho laird sat 
on the inside of the window, and the beggar on the outside, 
and they played cards on the «ill. : eyes) 

Andrew now and then told the laird a pioce of his mind 
very freely ; especially on one occasion, when he had sold 
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some of his psternsl lands to build himeclf a larger houne 
with the proceeds, ‘The of honest Andrew smacks of 
the shrewdness of Edie Ochiltree. ; 

“e's a’ varra weel—it’s a’ varra wel, Torwoodle: 
he; “but who would ha’ thought that your father's son 
would ha’ sold two gude estates to build a shaw’s (cuckoo's) 
nest on the side of a hill ?” 


That day there was an arrival at Abbotsford of two Eng- 
lish tourists ; one a gentleman of fortune und landed estate, 
the other young ergyman whom he appeared to have 
‘under his patronage, and to have brought with him as 0 tra- 
volling companion. 

‘The patron was one of those well-bred, commonplace gen- 
doemen with which England isoverrun. He had great defer- 
ence for Seott, and endeavoured to aequit himself learnedly 
in his company, aiming continually at abstract disquisitions, 
for which Scott had little relish, The conversation of the 
latter, aa usual, was studded with anecdotes and stories, some 
of them of great pith and hnmour the welled gentleman 
‘was either too dull to feel their point, or too decorous to in- 
dulge in hearty merriment; the honest parson, on the von- 
trary, who was not too refiaed to be happy, Jaughed loud and 
long at every joke, and enjoyed them with the zcst of a man 
who bas more merriment in his heart than coin in his pocket. 

After they were gone, some commenta were made upon 
their different deportments. Scott spoke very respectfally of 
the good breeding and measured manners of the man of 
wealth, but with a Kindlier fecling of the honest parson, and 
the homely but hoarty enjoyment with which he relished every 

easantry. ‘Edoubt,” said he, “ whether the parson’s lot in 

fe is not the best ; if le cannot command as many of the good 
things of this world by his own purse as his patron can, be 
‘beats him all hollow in his enjoyment of them when set before 
him by others. Upon the whole,” added he, “I rather think 
I profer the honest parson’s good humour to his patron's 
good breeding; I have a regard for a hearty laugher.” 

‘He went on to speak of the great influx of Ruglish travel- 
Jers, which of late years had inundated Scotland; end doubted 
whether they had not injured the old-fashioned Scottish cha- 
racter. ‘Formerly, they came here occasionally as sporte- 
men,” said he, “to shoot raoor game, without any idea of 
looking at scenery; and they moved about the country i 
hardy simple style, coping with the country people in 
own way j but now they come rolling boat in their equi: 
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pages, to see ruins, and spend money, and their lavish extra 
vagance has played the vengeance with the common people. 
Tt hus made them rapacious in their dealings with strangers, 
greedy after money, and extortionate in their demands for the 
most trivial services. Formerly,” continued he, “the poorer 
classea of our people were, comparatively, disinterested ; they 
offered their servicea gratuitously, in promoting the amuse. 
ment or aiding the curiosity of strangers, and were gratilied 
by the smallest compensation ; but now they make a trae of 
showing rocks and ruins, and are as greedy os Italian cice- 
tones. They look upon the English as so many walking 
smoney begs; the more they are shaken and poked, the 10r6 
they will leave behind them.” 

told him that he had a great deal to auswer for on that 
oad, since it was the romantic associations he had throwu by 
his writings over o many out-of-the-way places in Sectland, 
that bad brought im the influa of curious travellers. 

Scott Inughed, and said he believed I might be in aomo 
measure in the right, as he recollected a cirewnstenee in 
point. Being one time at Gleuross, an old woman who kept 
asmall inn, which had but little custom, wax uncommonly 
officious in her attendance upon him, and’ absolutely incom 
moded him with hor civilities. The secret at length came 
out. Ashe was about to depart, she address-d him with 
mony curtsies, and said she understood he was the gentleman 
that had written a bonnie book about Loch Katrine, She 
begged him to write o little about their lake also, for she un- 
derstood his book had done the inn at Loch Katrine a muckle 
deal of good. 














On the following day, I made an excursion with Scott and 
the young ladies, to Dryburgh Abbey. We went in an open 
carnage, drawn by two sleek old black horses, for which Scott 
seemed to have an affection, as he had for overy dumb 
animal that belonged to him. Our road lay through a varicty 
of scenes, rich in poetical and historical aasociations, about 
most of which Scott had something to relate. In one part of 
the drive, he pointed to an old border keop, or fortress, on 
the summit ofa naked hill, several miles off, which he called 
Smallholm Tower, and a rocky knoll on which it stood, the 
“Sandy Knowe Crags.” It was a place, he said, eculiaely 
dear to him, from the recollections of childhood. His grand. 
father had lived there in the old Smallholm Grange, or farm- 
house ; and he hed been sent there when but two years old, 
on acoount of bia lameness, that he might have the benefit of 
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the pure air of the hills, and be under the eare of his grand- 
mother and aunts, 
In the introduction of one of the cantos of Marmion, he has 
jicted his grandfather, and the fireside of the farm-house ; 
and bas given an amusing picture of bimsclf in his boyish 
TESTES sun with vain fondness could 1 trace 
‘Anew each kind familiar face, 
‘Phat brightened at our eveniug fires 
‘From the thatehed mansion’s gra 
‘Wise without learaing, plain and good, 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
‘Whove eye in age, quick, clear and keen, 
Bhowed what in youth its glance tad been; 
‘Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought 5 
Fo him the venerable 





But half a plague, and batf a Jest, 
‘Was stilt endured, beloved, carest.” 

‘Tt was, he said, dunng his residence at Smallholm Crags, 
that he first imbibed his passion for legendary tales, ler 
traditions, and old national songs and ballads. His grand- 
mother and aunts were well versed in that kind of lore, 0 
current in Scottish country life. They used to recount them 
in long, gloomy, winter days, and about the ingle nook at 
night, io conclave with their gossip visitors; and little Walter 
would sit and listen with greedy ear; thus taking into his 
infant mind the seeds of many a splendid fiction. 

‘There was an old shepherd, he said, in the service of the 
family, who used to eit under the sunny wall, and tell mar- 
vellous stories, and recite old time ballads, as he knitted 
stockings. Scott used to be wheeled out in his chair, in fine 
weather, and would sit beside the old man, and listen to him 
for hours. 

The situation of Sandy Knowe was favourable both for 
story-teller and listener. It commanded a wide view over all 
the border country, with ita feudal towers, ita hauuted glens, 
and wizard streams. As the old shepherd told his tales, he 
could point out the very scene of action, ‘Thus, before Scott 
could walk, be was made familiar with the scencs of his 
future stories; they were all seen as through a magic medium, 
and took that tinge of romance, which they ever alter retained 
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in his imagination. From the eight of Sandy Knowe, le may 
be said to have had the first look-out upon the promised sand 


lory. 
On referring to Scot's works, T find many of tho exrcum: 
stances related in this conversation, about the old tower, and 
the boyish scenes connected with it, recorded in the intro- 
duction to Marmion, already cited. ‘This was frequently the 
cage with Scott; incidents and feclings that had appeared in 
his writings were apt to be mingled up in his conversation, 
for had been taken from what le had witnessed and felt 
in real life, and were connected with those scenes among 
which he lived, and moved, and had his being. I make no 
scraple at quoting the passage relative to the tower, though 
it repeats much of the foregone imagery, and with vastly 
superior effect :-— 


“Thus, while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 
Rode though they be, still with the chime 
‘Return the thoughts of early time: 

‘And feclinzs roused in life's rst day, 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 
‘Then rise those crags, thet mountain tower, 
‘Which charmed my faney’s wakening hoar, 
Though no broad river swept elong 

To claim perchance heroic song: 

‘Though sighed no groves in summer gale 
‘To prompt of love a softer tale; 

‘Though scarce a puny strenmlet’ 
Claimed homage from a shepherd's reed ; 
‘Yet was poetic impulse given, 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

Tt was s barren scene, and 

‘Where naked cliffs wero rudely piled s 

‘But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 





Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
‘Aud honey-suckte loved to craw] 
‘Up the low crag and ruined wall. 
1 doemed suck nooks the ewedtst shade 


And, home returning, filled 
‘With revel, wassafl-roat, and brawl— 
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‘hat still with tramp end clang, 
‘The gateway's broken arches rang : 
‘Methought grim features, seamed with scars, 
Glared throngh the window's rosty bars. 
And ever by the winter hearth, 

‘Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Ot lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

OF witches spella, of warriors’ arms 5 

Of patriot battles, won of old, 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold s 

‘Of tater fields of feud and fight, 

‘When pouring from the Highland height, 
‘Th- Seattish clans, in headlong sway, 

‘Bu ! swept the scaslet ranks away. 

‘While stretched at length upon the floor, 
Again I fought each combat o'er, 

Pebbles and ehells, in order Inid, 

The mnimie ranks of war displayed ; 

Anil onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 
And still the scattered Soutbron fled before.” 


Scott eyed the distant height of Sandy Kuowe with on 
earnest gaze as we rode along, and said he had often thought 
of buyi ‘3 the place, repairing the old tower, and making it 
his residence. He has in some measure, however, paid off 
his early debt of gratitude, in clothing it with poctic and 
romantic associations, by his tale of “ The Eve of St. John.” 
Ib is to be hoped that those who setnally posess 30 interesting 
& monument of Scott's early days preserve it from 
further dilapidation. 

Not far from Sandy Knowe, Scott pointed out another old 
border hold, standing on the summit of a hill, which had 
been o kind of enchanted castle to him in hie hoyhood. It 
was the tower of Bemerside, the baronial residcnee of the 
Haigs, or De Hoyas, one of the oldest families of the border. 
“There had seemed to him,” he seid, “ almost a wizard 
spell hanging over it, in consequence of a prophecy of Thomas 
the Bhymer in which, in his young days, he most potentiy 

ved :"— 








 Betide, detide, whate'er betide, 
‘Haig shall be Flaig of Bomerside” 


Scott added some particulars which showed that, in the 
+ present instance, the venerable Thomas had not proved a 
Riise prophet, for it waa a noted fact, that, amid ell the 
and chances of the border, through all the feuds, 

and forays, and sackigs, and burnings, which had redueed 
most of the castles to rains, and the prond families that once 
possessed them to poverty, the tower of Bemerside still 
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remained unscathed, and was still the stronghold of the 
ancient family of Haig. 

Prophecies, however, often insure their own fulfilment. It 
is very probable that the prediction of Thomas the Rhymer 
has linked the Haigs to their tower, as their rock of ralety, 
and hos indneed them to cling to it, almost superstitiously, 
through hardships and inconveniencea that would, otherwise, 
have caused its abandonment. 

I afterwards savy, at Dryburgh Abbes, the burying place 
of this predestinated aud tenacious family, tho insvription of 
which showed the value they sct upon their antiquity 

“Locus Sepulturs. 
Antiquessime Famille 
De Hoga 
De Remergide.” 


In reverting to the days of his childhood, Scott observed, 
‘that the lameness which had disabled lim in infancy gradually 
decreased; he acon. nequired. strengtie iu his fins,” and 
though he always limped, he becane, even in boyhood, a 
great walker. He used frequently tu stroll from home and 
wander about the country for days toxether. picking up all 
Kinds of local gossip, and observing popular seenes and 
characters, His father used to be vexeil with him for this 
Pandering propensity, and, shaking his ead, would say ho 
fancied the boy would make nuthing but n pedar, As ho 
pres, older, he became a keen sportsmmun, aud passed mauch of 

is time humting and shooting. II's fivid sports led him into 
the most wild and unfrequented parts of the country, and ia 
this way he picked up much of that local knowledge which 
he has since evinced tn his writings. 

His first visit to Loch Katrine, be said, was in his boyish 
days, on a shooting excursion. The island, which he bas 
made the romantic residence of the Lady of the Lake, was 
then garrisoned by an old man and his wife. Their house 
was vacant: they put the key under the door, and were 
absent fishing. It was at thet time a peaceful residence, 
‘but became afterwards a resort of smugglers, until they were 
forreted out. ; 

In after years, when Scott began to turn this local know- 
ledge to lit account, he revisited many of those scenea 
of his early ramblings, and endeavoured tosccure the fugitive 
remains of the traditions and songs that had charmed his 
boyhood. When collecting materials for his “ Border Min~ 
atrelsy,” he used, he eaid, to go from cottage to cottage, and 
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make the old wives repest all they knew, if but two lines; 
and by putting these fomilen he retrieved many a 
fine characteristic old ballad or tradition from oblivion. 

T regret to say, that I can recollect scarce anything of our 
visit, to Dryburgh Abbey. It is on the estate of the Earl of 
Buchan. “The reliriove oditve ‘ia 8 mere rain, bagates Gothic 
antiquities, but especially interesting to Scott, from con- 
faining the family vauit, and ihe tombe sa monuments) of 

is ancestors. He appeared to toch chagrin ot their 
heing in the possession, and subject to the intermeddlings of 
the Earl, who was represented as a nobleman of an eccentric 
character. The latter, however, set great value on these 
sepulchral relics, and had expressed s lively anticipation of 
one day or other having the bonour of burying Scott, and 
adding his monument to the collection, which he intended 
should be worthy of the “ mighty minstrel of the north,"— 
a prospective compliment which was by no means relisbod by 
the opject of it. 


One of my pleasant rambles with Scott, about the neigh 
Dourhood of Abbotsford, was taken in company with Mr. 
‘William Laidlaw, the steward of his estate. This was 8 
gentleman for whom Scott entertained a particular valuc, 

fe had been bora to a competency, had been well educated, 
his mind was richly stored with varied information, and he 
‘was 4 man of sterling moral worth. Having been reduced 
by misfortane, Scott had got him to teke charge of his 
estate, He lived at a small farm on the hill-side above 
Abbotsford, and was treated by Scott as e cherished and con- 
fidential friend rather than a dependent. 

‘As the day was showery, Scott was attended by one of his 
retainers, named Tommie Purdie, who carried hia plaid, and 
who deserves especial mention. Sophia Scott used to call 





him her father vizier, and she gave a playfol account 
one evening, as she was hanging on her father's arm, of the 
consultations which he ‘ommie used to bare about 


matters relative to farming. Purdie was tenacious of his 

inions, and he and Scott would have long disputes in front 
of the house, as to something that was to be done on the 
estate, until the latter, fairly tired out, would abandon the 
ground and the argument, exclaiming, “Well, well, Tom, 


‘After a time, however, Purdie would present himself at 
the door of the parlour, and observe, “I ha’ been thinki 
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over the matter, and upon the whole, I think I'll take your 
honour's advice.” 

Scott laughed heartily when this anecdote.was told of him. 
“Te was with him and Tom,” he ssid, “as it was with an old 
Jaird and a pet servant, whom he had indulged until he was 
positive beyond all endurance. ‘This won't do!’ cried the 
old laird, in s passion, ‘we can't live together any longer— 
we must part,’ ‘An’ where the deil does your honour moan 
to go!" replied the other.” 

would, moreover, observe of Tom Pardie, that he waa a 
firm believer in ghosts, and warlocks, and all kinds of old 
wives’ fable, He was religious man, too, mingling a little 
degree of, Scottish pride in his devotion; for though his 
salary was but twenty pounds a year, he had managed to 
aiford seven pounds for'a family Bible, It is true, ke had 
one hundred pounds clear of the world, and was looked up 
to by his comrades as e man of property. 

In the course of our morning's walk, we stopped at o small 
house belonging to one of the labourers on the estate. The 
object of Scott's visit was to inspect a relic which had been 
digged up in the Roman camp, and which, if I recollect right, 
he pronounced to have becn # tongs. It was produced by 
‘the cottager's wife, a ruddy, healthy-looking e, whom 
Scott addressed by the name of Ailie. As he stood regarding 
the relic, turning it round and round, and making comments 
upon it, half grave, half comic, with the cottage group around 
him, all joining occasionally in the colloquy, the inimitable 
character of Monkbarns was ayain brought to mind, and I 
seemed to sce before me that prince of antiquarians and 
humorists holding forth to his unlearned and unbelieving 
neighbours. 

‘Whenever Scott touched, in thie way, upon local antiqui+ 
ties, and in all his familiar conversations about Jocal traditions 
and euperstitions, there was always a ely and quiet humour 
running at the bottom of his discourse, and paying, about his 
countenance, a8 if he sported with the subject. It scemed 
to me as if he distrusted his own enthusiasm, and was dis- 
posed to dwell upon his own humours and peculiarities, yet, 
at the seme time, a poetic gleam in his eye would ahow that 
he really took a strong relish and interest in them. “It 
was a pity,” he “‘that antiquarians were generally a0 
dry, for the subjecta they handled were rich in historical and 
pode Seeley me details, in quaint and 

ic characteristics, in all kinds of curious and obsolete 


coremoniala. ‘They areal ing among the rarest 
musterials for poetry, but they have mo idea of turning them 
‘5 
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to poetic use. Now every fragment from old times bas, in 
some degree, its st with it, or gives an inkling of some- 

i terectoratio of the ‘circumstances and manners of its 
day, and so sets the imagination at work.” 

‘or my own part I never met with antiquarian so delight. 
ful, either in his writings or his conversation; and the quiet 
subacid humour that was prone to mingle in his disquisitions, 
gave them, to me, e peculiar and an exquisite flavour. But 
he seemed, in fact to undervalue ing that concerned 
himeelf. The play of his genius was so easy, that he was 
‘unconscious of its mighty power, and made light of those 
sports of intellect that shamed the efforts and labours of 
‘other minds, . 

‘Our ramble this morning took us again up the Rhymer's 
Glen, and by Huntiey Bank, and Huntley Wood, and the 
silver waterfall overhung with weeping irelies and mountain 
ashes, those delicate and beautiful trees which grace the 
freen shaws and burnzides of Scotland. The heather, too, 

it: closely woven robe of Scottish landscape, which covers 
the nakednesa of ita hills and mountains, tinted the neigh- 
‘bourhood with soft and rich colours. As we ascended the 
glen, the prospects opened upon us; Melrose, with its towers 
dod pinnacles, lay below ; beyond was the Kildon hills, the 
Cowden Knowes, the Tweed, the Galla Water, «nd all the 
storied vicinity ;\ the whole landscape varied by gleams of 
munshine and driving showers. 

Scott, as usual, took the lead, limping along with grost 
activity, and in joyous mood, giving scraps of border sl 
and border stories; two or three times in the course of our 
walk there were drizzling showers, which I supposed would 
put an end to our ramble, but my companions trudged on as 
‘unconoernedly as if it had been fine weather. 

At Iength, I asked whether we had not better seek some 
shelter. ‘* True,” said Scott; “I did not recollect that you 
‘were not accustomed to our Scottish mists. This is a Jachry- 
mose climate, evermore showering. We, however, are 
children of the mist, and must not mind a little whimpering 
of the clouds any more than a man must mind the weepi 
of an hysterical wife. As you are not accustomed to be wot 
through, as a matter of course, in a morning's walk, we will 
bide a bit under the lee of this bank until the shower is over.” 

his seat under shelter of a thicket, he called to his 

0 for his tartan, then turning to me, “ Come,” said 
come under my plaidy, as the old song goes;” s0, 
making me nestle down beside him, he wrapped a part of the 
plaid round me, and took me, as he said, under his wing. 
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While we were thus nestled together, he pointed to a hole 
‘in the opposite bank of the glen. That, he said, was the hole 
of ano badger, who was, doubtless, snugly honeed in 
this bad weather. Sometimes he saw him at the entrance of 
his hole, like a hermit at the door of his cell, telling his beads, 
or reading a homily. Ho had a t respect for the vene- 
rable anchorite, and would not suffer him to be disturbed. 
He was a kind of successor to Thomas the Rhymer, and 

haps might be Thomas himeelf returned from fairy land, 
wut afill under fairy spell. 

Some accident turned the conversation upon Hogg, the 
poet, in which Laidlaw, who was ecatcd beside us, took @ 

Hoge had once been a shepherd in the service of hia 
Rather, and Laidlaw gave many interesting anecdotes of him, 
of which I now retain no recollection. They used to tend 
the sheep together when Laidlaw was a boy, ad Hogg would 
recite the first atraggling conceptions of his muse. At night, 
hen Taidiaw was quartered comfortably in bed, inthe furan 
house, poor Hoge would take to the shepherd's hut, in the 
field on the hillside, and there lie awake for hours together, 
and look at the stars and make poetry, which he would repeat 
the next day to his companion. 

Scott spoke in warm terms of Hogg, and repeated passages 
from his beautifal poem of Kelmeny, to which ho gave great 
and well-merited praise. He gave, also, some amusing aneo- 
dotes of Hogg his publisher, Blackwood, who was at that 
time just rising into the bibliographical importance which he 
has since enjoyed. 

[ogg, in one of his Poems, T believe the Pilgrims of the 
Sua, iad dabbled a little in metaphysics, and, like his heroes, 
‘had got into the clouds. Blackwood, who began to affect 
‘atiticism, argued stoutly with him 2a to the necessity of 
omitting’ or elucidating some obscure passage. Hogg waa 
immovable. 

* “Bat, man,” said Blackwood, “I dinns ken what ye mean 
in this poseage.” “Hout tout, man,” replied Hogg, impa- 
tiontly, “I dinna ken always what I mean myscl.” ‘There is 
many a metaphysical poet in the same predicament with 
honest Hogg. ® 

Scott promised to invite the Shepherd to Abbotsford 
doring my visit, and I anticipated much gratification in 
meeting with him, from the account I had received of his 
character and manners, and the great pleasure I had derived 
from his works. Circumstances, however, prevented Scott 
from performing his promise; and, to my great regret, I lefts 

x 
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Scotland without secing one of ita most original snd national 
characters. ’ 

‘When the weather held up, we continued our walk until 
we came to a beautiful sheet of water, in the bosom of the 
mountain, called, if 1 recollect right, the lake of Cauldshicl 
Beott prided himself much upon this littl Mediterranean 
sea in his dominions, and hoped I was not too umch spoiled 
by our great lakea in America to relish it. He proposed to 
take me out to the centre of it, to a fine point of view: for 
which purpose wo embarked in a small boat, which hed been 
put on the lake by his neighbour, Lord Somerville. As I was 
about to step on Board, Tobserved in large letters on one of 
the benches, “‘ Search No. 2." J paused for » moment and 
repeated the inscription aloud. trying to recollect something 
I esrd or read to which it alluded. Palaw," cried 
it is only some of Lord Somerrille’s nousense—get 
In an instant scener in the Antiquary conuected with 
“Bearch No. 1,” flushed npon my wiod. “Ah! I ree 
now,” said I. and with o laugh took my sea, but adverted no 
more to the cirenmstance. 

‘We had a pleasant row about the lake, which commanded 
some protty scenery, ‘The most interesting cireumstance 
connected with it, however, according to Scott, was, tht it 
wes haunted by a bogle in the shape of a water bull, which 
Jived in the deep parts, and now and then came forth upon 
dry Jand and made a ircmendous roaring, that shook (he 
very hills. This story had been current in the vicinity from 
time immemorial ;—there was a man living who declarcd he 
had scen the bull—and he was believed by many of his 
le ucighbours. ‘1 don't choose to contradict the talv,” 
said Scott, * for I am willing to have my lake stocked with 
any fish, flesh, or fowl that my neighbours think proper to 

uy into ity and those old wives fables are a kind of | properti 
im Scotland that belong to the estates and go with the soil. 
streams aud lochs arc hke the rivers and pools ix 
Germany, tlt have all their Wasser Nise, or water witches, 
snd I have . fancy for these kind of amphibious bogles and 
hobgoblins.” 











Scott went on after we had landed to make many remarks, 
mingled with picturesque anecdotes, concerning the fabulous 
beings with which the Scotch are apt to people the wild 
stresws and lochs that occur in the solemn and lonely scenes 
of their mountains; and to compare them with similar super- 
atitions among the northern nations of Europe; but Scot- 
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ragUeTESS 
wild and gloomy events of its history; the clannish divi 
of its people their local feelings, notions, and prejudiecs ; 
the individuality of their dialect, in which all kinds of odd 
and peculiar notions were incorporated ; by the sceluded life 
of their mountaineers; the lonely babits of their pastoral 
people, much of whose time was passed on the solitary hill- 
sides ; their traditional songs, which clothed every rock and 
stream with old world stories, handed down from age to age, 
and generation to generation. The Scottish mind, he said, 
was made up. of poetry and strovg common sense und the 
very strength of the latter gave perpetuity luxuriance to 
thet Pals ‘Tt was 2 st L git tc soil, into which, when 
‘once @ seed of P ry fell, it struck deep rvot and brought 
forth abundantly. “Yon will never weed theso popular 
ind songs and superstitions out of Scotland,” said he. 
ot so much that the people believe in them, as that 
thoy delight in them. ‘They belony to the native hills and 
streams of which they are fond, and to the history of their 
foreiathers, of which they are proud.” 
© Te would do your heart guod,” continued he, ‘to s 
number of our poor country people seated round the inj 
nook, which is generally ‘ious enough, and passin; 
long dark dreary winter nights listening to some old wife or 
strolling gaberlunzie, dealing out auld world stories about 
‘bogles and warlocks, or about raids and forsys and border 
skirmishes; or reciting some ballad stuck fall of those fightin, 
namea that stir up a true Scotchman’s blood like the sounc 
of a trumpet. ese traditional tales and ballads have lived 
for ages in mere oral circulation, being passed from father to 
he ar rather from erendare to grandchild, ep fei kind if 
red erty of the poor peasantry, of which it wou! 
be hard Go derive ther, ag ther have ‘not eizculating: hbra- 
ries to supply them with works of fiction in their place.” 
Ido not pretend to give the precise words. but, as nearly 
as I can, from scanty vlemorandams 22 d vague recollections, 
the leading ideas oF Scott. I am constantly sensible, how- 
ever, how far I fall short of his copiousncss and richness. _ 
He went on to apeak of the elves and sprites, so frequent in 
ae 
ey dress in green, y moonlight al " 
a, and shawé, and burnsides, ate not such pleasant little 
folka aa the English fairies, but are apt to bear more of the 
warlock in their natures, and to play spiteful tricks. When 
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Iwan 8 boy, I used to look wistfully at the green hillocke 
that were said to be haunted by fairies, and felt sometimes as 
if I should like to lie down by them and sleep, and be carried 
off to Fairy Land, only that I did not like some of the can- 
‘tripe ‘which used now and then to be played off upon visitors.” 
fere Seott recounted, in graphic style, and with mock 
humour, a little story which to be current in the neigh- 
pourhood, of an honest burgess of Selkirk, who, being at 
work upon the bill of Peatlaw, fell asleep upon one of these 
fairy knowes,’ or hillocks. When he awoke, he rubbed his 
cee and gazed Bere him with astonishment, = he we 
market-place of a great city, with a crow People 
‘bustling about him, not one ot wom he knew. At length 
accosted a bystander, and asked him the name of the place. 
“Hout man,” replied the other, “are ye in the heart 0” Glas- 
gow, and speer the name of it?” ‘The poor man was astonished, 
and would not believe either ears or eyes; he insisted that he 
had laid down to sleep but half an hour before on the Peatlaw, 
near Selkirk. Ho came well nigh being taken up for « mad- 
quan, when, fortunately, a Selkirk man came by, who knew 
him, and took charge of him, and conducted him back to his 
native place. Here, however, he was likely to fare no better, 
when he spoke of having been whisked in his sleep from the 
Peatlaw to Glasgow. trath of the matter at length came 
gut; his coat, which he had taken off when at work on the 
Peatlaw, was found lying near a “fairy knowe,” and his 
et, Which was missin ng was discovered on the weather 
cock of Lanark le. itwas as clear as day that he had 
been carried through the air by the fairies while he was sloep- 
, and his bonnet had been blown off by the way. 
ive this little story but meagrely from a scanty memo- 
randim ; Scott has related it in somewhat different style in a 
note to one of his poems; but in narration these anecdotes 
derived their chief zest from the quiet bat delightful humour, 
the bonhommie, with which he seasoned them, and the 61; 
of the eye, from under his bushy eyebrows, with whic 
were aceompanied. 





‘That day st dinner, we had Mr, Laidiaw and his wife, and 
a female Hiend who’ accompsniod them.” Tho latter waa & 

intelligent, respectable about the middle age, 
was treated wit attention snd courtesy 
Scott. Our dinner was a most agreeable one ; for the 
were evidently cherished visitors to the house, and felt that 
they were appreciated. 
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‘When they were gone, Scott spoke of them in the most 
cordial manner, “I wished to show you,” said he, “ nome of 
Gur really excellent, plain Seotch people; not fine gentlemen 
and ladies, for such you can meet ev here, and they are 
everywhere the same, ‘The character of a nation is not to be 


‘He then went on with s particular eulogium on the lady 
who had accompanied the Laidlaws. She was the daughter, 
he aaid, of a poor country clei who had died in debt, 
‘and left her an orphan, and dostitute. Having had a good 
pain education, she immediately set up 8 child's school, and 

soon a numerous flock under her care, hy which she 
earned a decent maintenance, That, however, was not 
main object. Her first care was to pay off her father’s debts, 
that no ill-word or ill-will might rest upon his memory. This, 
by dint of Scottish economy, backed by fitial reverence and 
ide, she accomplished, though in the effort she subjected 
elf to every privation. Not content with thie, she in 
certain instances refused to take pay for the tuition of the 
children of some of her neighbours, who had befriended her 
father in hia need, and had since fallen into poverty, “Ina 
word,” added Scott, “she is a fine old Scotch girl; and I 
delight in her more than in many a fine lady I lave known, 
and I have known many of the finest.” 





It is time, however, to draw this rambling narrative to a 
close. Several days were passed by me, in the way I have 
attempted to describe, in almost constant, familiar, and 
joyous conversation with Scott ; it wos as if I were admitted 
Tee pone coermenton vik a for it was with one 
of a kindred, if not e ius. Ev. ight I retired wit 
my mind filled with ‘Telightfal recollections of the day, and. 
every morning I rose with the certainty of new enjoyment, 
‘The days thus spent I shall ever look back to as among the 
Terr happicet of'my life ; for T wos conscious at the time of 


‘The only sad moment that I experienced at Abboteford 
was that of my departure ; but it was cheered with the pros- 
of noon returning; for I had promised, after making a 
tour in the Highlands, to come and pass a few more days on 
the banks of the Tweed, when Scott intended to invite 
the poet to meet me. I took a kind farewell of tho family, 
with each of whom I had been highly pleased; if I have 
vefrained from dwelling particularly on their several cha- 
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zecters, and giving anecdotes of thom individually, it is because 
T consider shielded by the sanctity of domestic life : 
Scott, on the contrary, belongs to history. As he accom 
Panied mp on foot, however, to a small. gate on the confines 
of his premises, I could not refrain sing tae 


enjoyment I bad experi Tn his domentic circle, and 
ing some warm culogiams on the folke from whom 
iad just perted. I shall never forget fia reply. They 


have kind hearts,” said he, “and that is the main point as to 
human happiness. They love one another, poor things, which 
is everything in domestic life. The best wish I can make 
You, my friend,” added he, laying his hand upon my shoulder, 
“ig, that when you return to your own country, you may get 
married, ‘and kare a family of young bairns pthout you, it 
are , there they are to share your happiness—an 
you are otherwise—there they are to comfort you.” 
ty this time we had reached the gate, when he halted, and 
ayes peal word, but Y'vil uy, ome agua. When 
WAYS & wi say, come be 
you have made your tour to the Highlands, come here and 
Bive me a few more daye—but come when you peat, you 
wal 'sivays find Abboteford open to you, and 4 hearty 
we me. 








T have thua given, in a rude style, my main recollections of 
what occurred during my sojourn st Abboteford, and I feel 
tortified that T can aire but such meagre, scattered, and 
colourless details of what was so copious, rich, and varied. 
‘During several days that I passed there Scott was in admirable 
vein, From early morn until dinner time he wns rambling 
about, showing me the neighbourhood, and during dinner, 
and until late at night, engaged in social conversation. No 
time was reserved for humeelf; he seemed as if his only 
occupation was to entertain me; and yet I was almost an 
entire stranger to him, one of whom he knew nothing, but an 
idle book I had written, and which, some years before, had 
amused him. But such was Scott—he appeared to have 
nothing to do but to lavish hia time, attention, and conversa- 
tion on those around. It was difficult to imagine what time 
he found to write those volumes that were incessantly issuing 
from the press ; all of which, too, were of s nature to require 
reading and research. I could not find that his life was ever 
otherwise than a life of leisure and hap-hazard recreation, 
euch ag it was during my visit. He scarce ever balked a 
party of pleasure, or a sporting excorsion, and rarely pleaded 
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his own concerns as an. excuse for rejecting thous of others. 
During my visit I heard of other visitors who had preceded 
que, and who mast have kept him occupied for many days, 
and I have bad an opportunity of knowing the courso of his 
daily life for some time eubsequently. Not long after my 
departure from Abbotsford, my friend Wilkie arrived there, 
to paint a picture of the Scott fumily. He found the house 
fal of guests, Scott's whole time wus taken up in riding and 
driving about country, or in social conversation at home. 
“All this time x ‘itkie to me, “I did not presume to 
ask Mr. Scott to sit for his portrait, for I saw he had not 6 
moment to spare; I waited for the guests to go away, but as 
fast as one went another arrived, and so it continued for 
several days, and with each set he was completely occupied. 
‘At length all went off, and we were quiet. I thought, how- 
ever, Mr. Seott will now shut himself up among his books and 

pera, for he has to make up for lost time; it won't do for me 
Po ask him now to sit for hispicture, Laidlaw, who managed 
his estate, came in, and Scott turned to him, as I supposed, 
to consult about business. ‘ Laidlaw,’ said he, ‘to-morrow 
morning we'll yo across the water and take the doge with us 
hs & place where I think we shall be able to find a 


“In short,” added Wilkie, “I found that, instead of 
business, he was thinking only of amusement, as if he had 
nothing in the world to occupy him; so I no longer foared to 
intrude upon him.” 

‘The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, pictures jue, 
and dramatic. During the time of my visit he inclined to 
the comic rather than the grave, in his anecdotes and stories, 
and euch, I was told, was lis general inclination. He relished 
ajoke, or a trait of humour in social intercourse, and laughed 
with right good will. He talked not for effoct, nor display, 
but from the flow of his spirits, the stores of his memory, 
and the vigour of his imagination. He hed a natural turn 
for narration, and his narratives and descriptions were with- 
out effort, yet wonderfully graphic. He placed the scene 
before you like a picture; gave the dialoy with the 
appropriate dialect or peculiarities, and described the ap- 
pearance sod characters of hie personages with that spirit 
and felicity evinced in his writings. Indeed, his conversation 
reminded me continually of his novels; and it seemed to me, 
that during the whole time I was with him, he talked enough 
fo il volumes, and that they could not have been filled more 


ly. 
waa aa good a listener ss talker, appreciating every. 
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Se pisensiona tod Wee quick to testy hn peropton of any 
or sions, and was quick to testify his perception of an’ 
int in their discourse. He nothing to himself, 

it was perfectly un i unpretending, enterin, 
with heart and soul into the business, or pleasure, or, I bi 
almost said, folly, of the hour and the company. No one’s 
concerns, no one's thoughts, no one’s opinions, 10 one's tastes 
and pleasures seemed him. He made himself so 
Shoroughly tke companion of those with whom he happened 
to be, that they forgot for a time his vast superiority, and . 
only recollected and wondered, when all was over, that it was 
Scott with whom they had been on such familiar terms, and’ 
in whose society they had felt so perfectly at their ease. 

It was delightfal to observe the generous spirit in which 
he spoke of all his li ‘contemporaries, quoting the 
‘beauties of their works, and this, too, with reapect to persona 
with whom he might have been supposed to bo at variance in 
literature or politics. Jeffrey, it.was thought, had ruffled 
his plumes in one of his reviews, yet Scott spoke of him 
in terms of high and warm eulogy, both as an author and 
48.8 man. 

‘His humour in conversation, as in his works, was genial, 
and free from all causticity. He had a quick perception of 
faults and foibles, but he looked upon poor human nature 
with an indulgent eye, relishing what was good and Pleasant 
tolerating what was frail, and pitying what was evil. It ia 
this beneficent spirit which gives such an air of bonhommie 
to Scott's humour throughout all his works. He played 
with the foiblea and errors of hia fellow beings, and presented 
them in a thousand whimsical and characteristic lights, but 
the kindness end generosity of his nature would uot allow 
him to be a satirist. I do not recollect # eneer throughout his 
conversation any more than there is throughout his works, 

Such is a rough sketch of Scott, as I saw him in private 
life, not merely at the time of the visit here narrated, bat in 
the casual intercourse of subsequent years. Of his public 
character and morite, all the world can judge. His works 
have incorporated themselves with the thoughts and concerns 
of the whole eivilized world, for a quarter of 2 century, and 
have had a controling infience over the age in which 
lived. But when did a human being ever exercise sn in- 
uence more salutary and benignant? Who is there thst, on 
looking back over a portion of his lif, does not find 
the genius Of Booth sininimeriag to hia pleasures, beguili 
bis cares, and soothing his lonely sorrows? Who does 
still regard his works as a treasury of pure enjoyment, an 
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armory to which to resort in time of need, to find weapons 
with which to fight off the evils and the griefs of life? For 
my own part, in periods of dejection, I have hailed the 
announcement of a new work from his pen as an earnest of 
certain pleasure in store for me, and have looked forward to 
it as a traveller in a waste looks to a green spot at a distance, 
where he feels assured of solace and refreshment. When 1 
consider how much he has thus contributed to the better 
hours of my past existence, and how independent bis works 
still make me, at times, of all the world for my enjoyment, I 
bless my stars that cast my lot in his days, to be thua cheered, 
and gladdened by the outpourings of his genius. I consider 
it one of the greatest advantages that I havo derived from my 
literary career, that it has elevated me into geniul communion 
with such @ spirit; and as a tribute of gratitude for his 
friendship, and veneration for hia memory, I cast this humble 
stone upon his caira, which will soon, I trust, be pilod aloft 
with the contributions of abler hands, 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


Beta about to give a few sketches taken during a three 
‘weeks’ sojourn in the aneostral mansion of the late Lord Byron, 
think it proper to premise some brief particular conceraing 
its history. 

Newstead Abbcy is one of the finest specimens in exiatence 
of those quaint and romantic pilcs, half castle, half convent, 
which remain as monumente of the olden timea of England. 
It stands, too, in the midat of a legendary neighbourhood ; 
being in the heart of Sherwood Forest, and surrounded by 
the hannts of Robin Hood and his bend of outlaws, so famous 
in ancient ballad and nursery tale. It is true, the forest 
scarcely exists but in name, aud the tract of country over 
which it once extended its broad eolitudes and shades, is now 
an open and smiling region, cultivated with parks and farma, 
aud enlivened with villages, 

Newstead, which probably once exerted a monastic swt 
over thia region, and controlled the consciences of the rude 
foresters, waa originally a priory, founded in tho latter part 
‘of the twelfth century, by Henry IL, at the time when he 
sought, by building of shrines and convents, and by other 
acta of external piety, to expiate the murder of Thomas & 
Becket. The priory was dedicated to God and the Virgin, 
and wes inhabited by a fraternity of canons regular of St. 
Augustine. This order was originally simple and abstemious 
in its mode of living, and cxemplary in its conduct; but it 
‘would seem that it gradually into those abuses which 
disgraced too many ot the wealthy monastic establishment ; 
for there are documents among its archives which intimate 
the prevalence of groas misrule and dissalute sensuality among 
ita members. 

At the time of the dissolution of the convents, during the 
reign of Henry VILL, Newstead underwent a sudden reverse, 
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being given, with the neighbouring manor and rectory of 
Papelvich, to Sir John Byron, steward of Manchester and 
Rochdale, and lieutenant of Sherwood Forest. This ancient 
family worthy figures in the treditions of the Abbey, and in 
the ghost stories with which it abounds, under the quaint and 
graphic appellation of “Sir John Byron the Little, with the 
Grest Beard.” He converted the snintly edifice into x eas. 
tellated dwelling, making it his favourite residence, and tho 
seat of his forest jurisdiction. 

‘The Byron family being eubsequently ennobled bya baronial 
title, and enriched by varioua possessions, maintained great 
style and retinue at Newstead. The proud edifice partook, 
however, of the vicissitudes of the times, and Lord Byron, 
in one of his poeme,seprsents it as alieroaily the acuo ot 
lordly wassailing and of civil war: 


Hare, how the hall, resounding to the atruln, 
Shakes with the martial moste’s novei din) 
‘The heralds of» warrior’s banghty reign, 
‘High crested banncrs wave thy walls within, 


“Of changing sentinels the distant buzo, 
‘The mirth of fenate, the clang of burnish'é arms, 
‘The braying trumpet, und the hoarser drum, 
‘Unite in concert with: increased alurcns.” 


About the middle of the lust century, the Abbey camo into 
‘the possession of another noted character, who makes no less 
in its shadowy traditions than Sir John the Little with 
great Beard. This was the grand-uncle of the poet, fa- 
miliarly known among the gossiping chroniclers of the Abbey, 
as “the Wicked Lord Byron.” He is represented as a man 
of irritable passions and vindictive temper, in the indulgenco 
of which an incident occurred which gave a turn to his whole 
character and life, and in some measure affected the fortunes of 
the Abbey. In his neighbourhood lived his kinsman and 
friend, Mr. Cheworth, proprietor of Annesley Hall, Bein, 
together in London, in 1765, in a chamber of the Star an 
Garter tavern in Pal! Mall, a quarrel ros? between them. 
ron insisted upon settling it upon the spot by single consbat. 
fought wit ‘aasons, by the dim light of a candle, 
and Mr, Chaworth, alt the most expert swordsman, 
received # mortal wound. ‘ith his dying breath he related 
such particulars of the contest as induced the coroner's ji 
to return a verdict of wilful murder. Lord Byron was sent 
to the Tower, and subsequently tried before the House of 
Peers, where an ultimate verdict wes given of manslaughter. 
‘Hie retired after this to the Abbey, where he shut himself 





prepared to commit murder on the least provocation. Atone 
time, when 8 gentleman of bis neighbourhood was to dine 
déte-4-téte with him, it is said a brace of pistols were gravely 
sid with the knives and forks upon the table, as part of the 
regular table furniture, and im enta that might be needed 
in the course of the repast. Another ramour states that, 
being exasperated at his coachman for disobedience to orders, 
he shot him on the spot, threw his body into the couch where 
Lady Byron was seated, and mounting the box, officiated in 
his atead. At auother time, according to the seme vuj 
rumours, he threw her ladysbip into the lake in front of 
Abbey, where she would have been drowned, but for the 
timely aid of the gardener. These stories are, doubtless, ex- 
aggerations of trivial incidents which may have oconrred ; but 
it oeriain that the wayward passions of this ‘man 
caused s separation from his wife, and finally spread ‘a soli- 
tude around him. Being displeased at the marriage of his 
son and heir, he displayed an inveterate malignity towards 
him. Not being able to eat off his succession to the Abbey 
estate, which descended to him by entail, ho endeavoured to 
injure it 18 much as ible, so that it might come # mere 
Toe, sae han . Foe tis: Purrees he suffered the 
j out of repair, and everything to go to waste 
about it, and cut down all the timber on the estate, jeying low 
many a tract of old Sherwood Forest, so that the Al 
Tends Is ir ed sad bare of all their ancient honours. Be 
was baified in his unm Tevenge e premature dest 
Wises geet Saree Sacer a 
pi a misanthrope, i 
amidst the scenes he had laid esolate. cdi 
wayward humours drove from him all neighbourly 
society, and for a part of the time he was almost without 
domestic, In his misanthropic mood, when at variance with 
all human kind, he took to feeding crickets, so that in 
of time the Abbey was overrun with them, and its lonely halls 
made more lonely st ni ; their monotonous music. 
dition adds that, at his i, the crickets seemed aware that 
had lost their icons and preci, for the one and all 
e , trooping 
‘in all directions. 7 








packed ap bag and. ba 
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The death of the “Old Lord,” or “The Wicked Lord 
for he is known by both appellations, ocomred in 
1798; and the Abbey then into the possession of the 
js latter was but eleven of age, and living in 






wamble atyle with his mother in . ‘They came soon 
afte gland, to take ion. - Moore gives x simplo 
anecdote of the firet arrival of the post at 


domi ancestors. 

‘They had arrived at the Newstead toil-bar, and saw the 
woods of the Abbey stretching ont to receive them, when . 
‘Mrs. Byron, affecting to be ignorant of the place, asked the 
woman of the toll-house to wi that seat belonged She 
was told that the owner of it, Lord Byron, had been somo 
months dead. ‘ And who is the next heir ?” asked the proud. 
and happy mother. ‘‘ They say,” answered tho old woman, 
‘it ia a little boy who lives at Aberdeen.” “ And this is he, 
bless him!” exclaimed the nurse, no longer able to contain 
herself, and turning to kiss with delight the young lord who 
was seated on her lap.* 

During Lord Byron's minority, the Abbey was let to Lord 
Grey de thon, Yt the post Visited it occasionally during 
the Harrow vacations, when he resided with his mother at 
lodgings in Nottingham. It was treated little better by its 
present tenant, than by the old lord who preceded him; so 
that when, in the autumn of 1808, Lord Byron took up his 
abode there, it-was in 2 ruinous condition. The following 
linea ‘hia own pen, may give some idea of its condition : 


Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whlatlo, 
‘Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
‘Have choked up the rose which once bloomed in the way. 


“Of the mail-covered barons who, proudly, to battle, 
‘Led thy vaseals from Europe 10 Palestine’s plain, 
‘The escutcheon and shield, which with every wind rattle, 
‘Are the oly sad vestiges now that remaip.”+ 


In another poem he expresses the melancholy feeling with 
which he took posession of hi enceetral mansion 


“Newstead! what saddening scene of change is thine, 
‘Thy yawning arch betotens sure decay = 
The last and youngest of « noble line, 
‘Now holds thy moaldering turrets in his sway. 


‘© Moore's Life of Lord Byron. 
+t Lines on learing Newstead Abbey, 
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Deserted now, he scans thy gray-worn towers, 
‘Thy vaalts, where dead of feudul ages sleep, 
‘Thy cloistera, pers ious to the wntry silowere, 
‘These—these he views, and views them but to weep. 
“Yet he prefers theo to the gilded domes, 
Or gew-gaw grottoes of the vainly great 
‘Yet lingers ‘mid thy damp aud momy tombs, 
‘Nor breathes a rurmur ’gainst the wall of fate.* 

Lord Byron hed not fortune sufficient to put the pile in 
extensive repair, nor to maintain anything like the siate of 
his ancestors. He restored some of the apartments, 60 a8 10 
furowh his mother with a comfortable hatitation, and fitted 
up @ quaint study for himeelf, in which, among books and 
busta, and other library furniture, wore two skulls of the 
ancient friars, grinning on euch side of an antique cross. One 
of hia gay companions gives a picture of Newstead when 
thus repaired, and the picture is euiliciently desolate. 

“There are two ticrs of cloisters, with a variety of cells 
and rooms about them, which, though not inhabited, nor in 
an inhabitable state, might easily be made eo ; and many of 
the original rooms, among which is a fine stouc hall, are still 
in use. Of the Abbey church, one end only remains, and 
the old kitchen, with a long range of apartments, is reduced 
toa heap of rubbish, Leadiny from the Abbey to the modern 
‘part of the habitation is a noble room, seventy feet in length, 
and twenty-three in breadth; but covery. part of the house 
displays neglect and decay, save those which the present lord 
Iuas ately titted up.” 

Even the repairs thus made were but of transient benefit, 
for tho roof being left in its dilapidated state, the rain soon 
penetrated into the apartments which Lord Byron had 
reatored and decorated, and in a few years rendcred them 
almost as desolate as the rest of the Abbey. 

Stull he felt a pride in the ruinous old edifice ; its very 
dreary and dismantled state addressed itself to hia poetical 
imagination, and to that love of the melancholy and the 
grand which is evinced in all his writings. “Come what 
may,” said he, in one of his lotters, “ Newstead and I stand 
or full together. I have now lived on the spot. I have fixed 
my heart upon it, and no pressure, present or future, shall 

. iuduce me to barter the last vestige of our inheritance. I 
have that pride within me which will enable me to eaqnort 
ditticulties : could I obtain in exchange for Newstead Abbey 


© Elegy on Newstead Abbey. 
‘Letter of the late Charles Skinner Mathews, Eeq. 
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the first fortune in the country, I would reject the pro- 
josition.” 
P His residence af che Abbey, however, was fitful and uneer- 
tain. He passed occasional portions of time there, soinctimes 
studiously and alone, aftener idly and recklessly, and oc 
sionally with young snd gay companions, in riot and revelry, 
and the indulgrace of all kuds of mad caprice.. ‘The Abhey 
as by no means benefited by these roystoring inmates, who 
sometimes played off monkish mummeries about the cloisters, 
at other times turned the state chambers into schools for 
boxing and single-stick, and shot pistols in the great hall. 
The country people of the neighbourhood were as much 
puszied by these madcap vagaries of the new incumbent, as 
the gloomier habits of the “ old lord,” and began to think 
that madness -was inherent in the Byron ruce, or that sume 
wayward star ruled oyer the Abbey. 

t is necdless to euter into a detail of the circumstances 
which led hia Jordship 10 sell his ancestral estate, notwith- 
standing the partial predilections and hereditary feeling which 
he had 60 eloquently expressed. Fortunately, it fell into the 

of aman wh om ‘essed something of a poctical tem- 
erament, aud who clevished an enthusiastic admiration for 
Tor Byron. Colonel (at that time Mnjor) Wildman, had 
been a schoolmate wt ie poet, and sat with him on the same 
form at Harrow. Hv had subsequently distinguished himself 
in the war of ihe Lenineuls, at the battle of Waterloo, 
and it was a great eonsciation to Lord Byron, in parting with 
his family estate, to know that it would be held by one capable 
of rest its faded glories, and who would respect and 
preserve all the mounments and memorials of his line.* 
The confidence of Lord Byron in the good feeling and good 
taste of Colonel Wildman has been justified by the event. 
Under his judicious eye and munificent band the venerble 














‘© The following letter, written in the courre of the transfer of the estate, 
lias never been publiehed — 

Venice, Nev. 18, 2828. 
= My poar Wupuax,— 

“Mr. Hanson is on the eve of his return, so that I have only time to 
rota o few inadequate thanks for your very kind letter, I sould reyret 
to trouble you with apy rejuecta of mine, in regard to tlie preservation of 
any signs of my famils, Which may still exist at Newstead, end leave 
everything of that kind to yonr own feelings, prosont or futare, upan tle 
autject. ‘The portrait which you flatter me by desiring, would not be 
worth to you your trouble and expense of suck an expedition, bat you may 
eely upon baying the very first that may be painted, and which may seem 
‘worth your acceptance. 

“I trust that Newstead will, being yours, remain so and (het it may ree 

z 
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and romantic pile has risen from its ruins im all its old 
monastic and baronial splendour, and additions have been 
made to it in perfect conformity of style. The groves and 
forests have beon replanted; the lakes and fish-ponds cleaned 
ont, and the gardens rescaed ftom the « hemlock and thistle,” 
and restored to their pristine and dignified-formality. 

‘The farms on the cstate have been put in complvie order, 
new farmhouses built of stone, in the picturesque and com- 
fortable style of the old English es; the horedita 
tenants aecured in their paternal es, and treated with 
the most considerate indulgence; everything, in a word, 
gives happy indications of a liberal and beneficent landlord. 

‘What most, however, will interest the. visitors to the 
Abbey in favour of its present occupant, is the reverential 
care With which he has red_and renovated every 
monument and relic of the Byron family, and everyrqbject in 
any wise connected with the memory of the poet. Righty 
thousand pounds have already been expended upon the 
venerable pile, yet the work is still going on, and Newstead 
promises to realize the faintly breathed by the poet 
‘when bidding it a melancholy farewell :— 3 


« Haply thy sun emerging, yet may shine, 
Thee to radiate Witt meridian ray; 
‘Bours sptendid as the past may still be thine, 
And bless thy future, as thy former day.” 


ARRIVAL AT THE ABBEY. 


I man been passing a merry Christmas in the good old atyle 
at Barlboro’ ball, a venerable family mansion in Derbyshire. 
and set off to finish the holydays with the hospitable pro- 
prictor of Newstead Abbey. A drive of seventeen miles 
uroagh a pleasant country, part of it the stored region cf 
Sherwood Forest, brought me to the gate of Newstead Park. 


ay happy xs I am very eure that you will make your depetdonts, with 
egard to myself, you may be sure that whether in the fourth, or fifth, or 
4Sxth form at Harrow, or in the finctuations of after life, I shell always 
remember with regard my old echodlfellow, fellow-monitor, and friend, and. 
eoognise With respect the gallant soldier, who, with all the advantages of 
fortime, and allurements of youth to a. life of plensure, devoted himself to 
uties of a nobler order, and will receive ils reward in the osteem and 
admiration of his country.—Ever yours, most truly and affectionately, 

“ BYgoR.” 
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‘The aspect of the park was by no means imposing, the fine 
old trees that once adored it having been Ima low by Lord 
Byron's wayward predecessor. 

‘Enteriug the gate, the postchaise rolled heavily along a 
sandy road, between naked declivitics, gradually descending. 
into ono of those gentle and sheltered valleys in which the 
sleek monks of old loved to nestle themselves, Here a 
sweep of the noad round an angle of a garden wall brought 
‘ua full in front of the venerable edifieo,embosomed in thevallvy, 
with a beautiful theet of water spreading ont before it. 

‘The irregular gray pile, of motley architecture, answered 
to the description given by Lord Byron :— 

An old, old monastery once, and now 


‘Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
‘Mixed Gi - 


One end was fortified by a castollated tower, bespeakin, 
the baronial and warlike days of the cdifico; the other en 
maintained its primitive monastic character. A ruined 
chapel, flanked by a solemn grovo, still reated its front 
entire. It is true, the threshold of the onve frequented 
portal was -grown, and the great lancet window, once 
glorious with painted glass, was now entwined and overhung 
with ivy; but the old couvent cross still braved both time 
and tempest on the pinnacle of the chapel, and below, the 
blossed efiges of the Vingin and child, seulptared in_ gray 
stone, remained uninjured in their niche, giving a senctifie 
agpect to the piles 

A flight of rooke, tenants of the adjacent grove, were 
hovering about the ruin, and balancing themselves upon. cve! 
airy projection, and looked down with curious eye, and cawe 
as the postchaise rsttied alon, 3 

‘the charoberlain of the ‘Abbey, ‘a m@st decorous personage, 
dressed in black, received us at the portal. Here, too, we 
encountered a memento of Lord Byron, a great black-and- 
white Newfoundland dog, that had accompanied his remain 
from Greece. He was descended from the famous Bostewain, 
and inherited his generous qualities. He was  cheria 
inmate of the Abbey, and honoured and caressed by every 
visitor. Conducted Ty the chamberlain, and followed by tho 
in 2 higher niche, alone, bat: crown'd, 

The Virgin Mother of the God-bomn child, 








pele the earth Doe ‘waly ground. 

1 « seem. " 
2 ‘Dox Fuas, canto IIT 
a2 
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og, who assisted in doing the honours of the house, we 
pasted through a long low vaulted hall, supported by massive 
Gothic arches, and not a little resembling the orypt of & 
eathedral. being the basement story of the Abbey: - 

From this we asrended a stone-staircase, at the head of 
which 2 pair of folding-doors admitied us into a brond cor- 
Fidor thet ran round the interior of the Abbey. The windows 


of the corridor looked into a quadh ar grown court, 
forming the hollow centre of the pi midst of it 
Tore a. fot and fantastic fountain, wrought 6f the same gray 


stone as the main edifice, and which has been well described 
dy Lord Byron :— 
amidst the court a Gothio fountain play’d, 
‘Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvings quaint, 
Strange fees, like to men In masquera 
‘And here perhaps @ monater, tere a saint ; 
‘The epring rusl’d through grim soouths of granite mad, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Ite lithe torrent In w thousand babbies, 
‘Like man’s vainglory, and his vainer troubles."* 


Around this quadrangle were low vaulted cloisters, with 
Gothic arches, once the secluded walks of the monks; the 
corridor along which we were passing was built above these 
cloisters, and their hollow arches seemed to reverberate every 
footfall, Every! thus far bad o solemn, monastic air; 
‘but, om arriving at an angle of the corridor, the eye, glancing 
ga shadowy gallery, caught s sight of two dark dguras 
in plate armour, with closed visors, bucklers braced, and 
swords drawn, standing motionless against the wall. They 
seemed two phantoms of the chivalrous era of the Abbey. 
‘Here the chamberlain, throwing open a folding-door, 
‘ushered once into a spacious and lofty saloon, which 
offered a brilliant contrast to the quaint and sombre apart- 
ments we had traveraed. It was elegantly furnished, A the 
walls hung with paintings, yet something of its origi 
architecture had been and blended with ern. 
embellishmenia. There were the stone-shafted casements, 
and the deep bow-window of former times. The carved and 
panelled wood-work of tho lofty ceiling had likewise been 
carefully restored, and ‘its Gothic and grotesque devices 
painted and gilded in theit ancient atyle. 
Here, too, were emblemia of the former and latter daya of 
the Abbey, in the effigies of the first and last of the Byron 
Yino that held eway over ita destinies. At the upper end of 
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the entoon, above the door, the dark Gothic portrait of “Sir 
Jobo Byron the Little with the great Beard,” looked grimly 
down from his canvas, while, at the opposite end, a white 
marble bast of the genixs loci, the noble poet, shone conapi- 
cuously from its pedestal. 

The whole air and style of the apartment partook more of 
the palace than the monastery, and its windows looked forth 
on a suitable prospect, composed of beautiful groves, smooth 
verdant lawns, and ailver sheets of water. Below the windows 
was a ema] flower-garden, inclosed by stone baluatrades, on 
which were stately peacocks, sunning themselves and dis- 
playing their plumage. About the grase-plots in front wore 
gay cock pheasants; and plump partndges, and nimble-footed 
water-hens, feeding almoat in perfect security. 

‘Such was the medley of objects presented to the eye on 
first visiting the Abbey, and I found the interior fully to 
answer the description of the poet— 


“The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 

‘With more of the monastic than hus been 

Elwwhere preserved; the clolsters still were stable; 
‘The cells, too, and refectory, I ween; 

An exquisite small clinpel had been able, 
Still unimpair'd, to decorate the scene + 

‘The reat had been reform'd, replaced, or sunk, 

Aud spoke more of the friar tham the monk. 


“Huge halls, long galleries, spacious charabers, joined 
By no quite lawfal marringe of the arts, 
‘Might shook a connoisseur ; but when combined, 
‘ormed # whole, which, irregular in parte, 
‘Yet left & grand impression on the mind, 
‘At least, of those whose eyes were in their hearts.” 














It is not my intention to ley open the scenes of domestic 
life at the Abbey, nor to describe the festivities of which I 
was a partaker during my sojourn within ita bospitable walls. 
wish merely to present a picture of the edifice iteelf, and of 
thone personages and circumstances about it, connected with 
the memory of Byron. : 

' forbear, therefore, to dwell on my reception by my ‘ex- 
cellent and amiable host and hostess, or to make my resder 
acquainted with the elegant inmates of the mansion that T 
moet in the saloon ; and I shal] pass on at onco with him to 
the chamber allotted me, and to which I was most respect- 
fully conducted by the chamberlain. : 

Te was one of a magnificent suite of rooms, extending 
between the court of the cloistera and the Abbey garden, the 
windows looking into the lgtier- ‘The whole suite formed 
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the ancient state apartment, and had fallen into decay during 
the neglected days of the Abbey, 60 as to be in e rumons 
condition in the time of Lord It had since been 
Eestored (0 tia sucieat & Te wk eak chamber may 
0 cited ag a apecimen. It was well proportioned, 
fhe Tower pen the wale ve led with ancient oak, 
upper ang Wi in tapestry, represcntin, 
ated trating seouee, wberel the Sgeees voce ef the ee 
of life, and of great vivacity of attitude and eolour. 

‘The furniture was antique, dignified, and cumbrous. Hizh- 
backed chaire curiously carved, and wrought in needle-works 
a massive clothes-press of dark oak, well polished, and inlaid 
with Inndacapes of various tinted woods; a bed of state, 
ake. re Jofry, 60 as only to be aseended bya moratle 

ight of steps, ge posts supporting a high tester wit 
a {aft of eritneon plumes af each comer, and rich curtains of 
crimson damask hanging in broad and heavy folds. Fi 

A venerable mirror of plate-glass stood on the toilet, in 
which bellea of former centuries may have contemplated and 
decorated their charms. The floor of the chamber was of 
tesselated oak, shining with wax, and partly covered by a 
Turkey carpet. In the centre stood a massy oaken table, 
waxed and polished as smooth as glass, and furnished with a 
writing-desk of perfumed rosewood. 

A sober Tight was admitted into the room through Gothio 
sione-shafted easements partly shaded by crimson curtains, 
and partly overshadowed by the trees of the garden. This 
solemnly tempered light added to the effect of the stately 
and antiquated interior. 

‘Two portraits, suspended over the doors, were in keeping 
with the scene. They were in ancient Vandyke dresacs ; one 
was a cavalier, who may have occupied this apartment in days 
of yore; the other was a lady with « black velvet mask in her 
hand, who a Sone have arrayed herself for conquest at the 
very mirror I have described. 

most curious relic of old times, however, in this quaint 
but richly dight apartment, was a great chimney-pieco of 
panel-work, carved in high relief, with niches or compart- 
ments, each con! bust, that protruded almost 
entirely from the wall. Some ofthe Sgures were in ancient 
Gothic garb; the most striking among them was a female, 
who was earnestly regarded by a fierce Saracen from an ad- 
joining niche. 

‘This panel-work is among the mysteries of the Abbey, and 
causes as much wide epeculstion as the Ezyptian hicro- 
glyphics. Some suppose it to illustrate an adventure in the 
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Holy Land, and that the lady in efigy bad been rescued by 
some erusader of the from the turbaned Turk who 
watches her so earnestly. tends to give weight to 
these suppositions is, that similar pieces of panel-work cxist 
in other parts of the Abbey, in ail of which are to be even tho 
Christian lady and her Saracen ian or lover. At the 
bottom of these sculptures are emblazoned the armorial bear- 
ings of the Byrons. 

‘T shall not detain the reader, however, with any further 
description of my apartment, or of the mysteries connected 
with it, Ashe has to pasa ome days with me at the Abbey, 
we shall have time to examine the old edifice at our leisure, 
and to make ourselves acquainted, not merely with its interior, 
but likewise with its environs. 


THE ABBEY GARDEN, 


Tne morning after my arrival, I rose at an carly hour, Thao 
daglight was Peering rightly between the window-curtsins, 
and drawing them apart, I gazed through the Gothic case- 
ment upon 2 scone that accorded in character with the in- 
terior of the ancient mansion. It was tle old Abbey garden, 
but altered to suit the tastes of different times and occupants. 
In one direction were shady walks and alloys, broad terraces 
aad lofty Freres in another, beneath a gray monastic-lookit 
angte of the edifice, over-run with ivy and surmounted by 
cross, lay a small French garden, with formal flower-pots, 
gravelled walks, and stately stone balustrades. 

The beauty of the morning, and the quiet of the hour, 
tempted me to an early stroil; for it is pleasant to onj. 
such old-time places alone, when one may indulge pocted 
reveries, aud spin cobweb fancies without interruption 
Dressing myself’ therefé ., with all speed, I descended a 
small fight ‘of steps from the state apartment into the long 
corridor over the cloisters, along which I passed to # door at 
tho farther end. Here 1 emorged into the’ open air, and, 
descending another flight of stone steps, found myself in the 
centre of what had once been the Abbey chapel. 

Nothing of the sacred edifice remained, however, but the 
Gothic front, with ite deep portal and grand langt window, 
already deere The nave, mes side aay the choir, the 
excristy, isappeared. open sky waa over my 
head, a smooth shaven grase-plot beneath my feet. Gravel 
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walks ond shrubberies had succeeded ic thy sbadowy aisles, 
and stately trees to the clustering columns. . 
Where now the grass exhales & ninrk) dew, 
‘The buraid pall of hfe eatinguirhed clay, 
In suloted dame the sacred fathers goen. 
"hor rated their plows volecs but to pray - 
‘Where now the bats thele wavering wings extend, 
‘Sun ae the glowing spreads ber waruin, abade, 
‘Tne choir did oft their munghing veape re Wand, 
‘Or muti: orisons 10 Mary paid.” 


Tuetead of the mutin orisons of the monuke, however, the 
ruined walls of the chapel now resounded io the cawing of 
innumerable rooks that were fluttering and hovering about 
the dark grove which they imbabited, and preparing for their 
morning flight. 

My ramble led me slong quiet alleys. bordered by shrub- 
ory, where the solitary water-Lea would now and then seud 
acrors any path, and take refuge among the bushes. 
ence I entered upon a brond terrace walk, once a favourite 
resort of the friars, which extended the whole length of the 
ok bey gavven, passing along the ancient atone wall whieh 
Dounded it. In tho centre of the garden lay one of the 
niouhish fish-pools, au oblong sheet of water, deop set like a 
airror, in green sloping banks of turf, In its glasay bosom 
wae reflected te dark inass of a ueiglourmg grove, one of 
the most important features of the garden. 

This yrove goes by the sinister uame of “The Deril’s 
Woou.'”'pnd enjoys but an equivocal character in the neigh 
Wourhoud. Mt nas planted by “The wicked Cord Byzon,” 
duging the early pari of his iesidence at the Abbey, beforo 
hix fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth, Having something of a 
furciyn and clapsical taste. he set up lenders statues of satyrs 
‘or fauns at cach end of the grove. ‘The statues, like every- 
thing else about the ofl Lord. fell under the suspicion and 
obloquy that overshadowed him ia the Taticr nart of his life. 
The country people, who knev_uoth'ns of heathen mytho- 
logy and its aylvan’ deities, looked with herror at idols in- 
pete ae the aisleaee attributes of ee an eloren 
feel. They probably cd thers some object of secret 
worship of the gloomy ful acsluded miscativepe and reputed 
amurderer, and gaye them the name ot “The old Lord’s Devils.” 

I penetrated the recesses of the mystic grove. There 
stood the ancient and much slanderci siatues. overshadowed. 
by tall lar®hes, and stained by dank green mould. It is not 
& matter of surprise that etrange figures, thus behoofed and 

ed, and ect up in a gloonis grove, <Lould perplex the 
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minds of the simple and superstitious yeomanry. There are 
many of the tastes and caprices of the rich that, in the eyes 
of the uneducated must savour of insanity. 

Iwas attracted to this grove, however, by memorials of a 
more touching character. “It had been one of the favourite 
hisunts of the late Lord Byron. In his farewell visit to the 
Abbey, after he had with tho posession of i, he 
passed some tima in this grove, in company with his eiater: 
and, as 2 last memento, engraved their names on the bark 
of a tree. 

The feclings that agitated his bosom during this farewoll 
Visit, when he beheld round hita objects dear to his pride, 
and dear to bis juvenile recollections, but of which the nar- 
rowness of his fortune would not permit him to retain por- 
session, may be gathered from a passaze in a poctic cpistle, 
written to his sister in after years:— 








“I did remind you of onr own dear lake 
By the old hal wich muy te mine We more 3 
‘Leman’ is fait; bot think not J forsake 
‘The street remembrance of & dearer shore: 
ime must with my memory eke 
chow can Sle these eyes befory 
e ull things which 1 have loved, they are 
Rusign'd for ever, or divided far. 
‘1 feel almost at thoes nw I have felt 
In happy childhood : trees, und flowers, and brcoks, 
Which do remember me of where 1 dwelt 
Ere wy young mind was ancrifieed to books, 
Come a8 of yore upon me, and can melt 
By heart with reeagnition of their looks; 
And even at moments I would think I see 
Some living things I lore—but nono Like thee.” 


I searched the grove for some time, before I found the tree 
on which Lord Byron had left his frail memorial, It was an 
elm of peculiar form, having two trunks, which sprang from 
the samo root, and, after growing side by side. mingled their 
branches together. Ho had selected it, doubtless, as em- 
blematical of his sister and himself. The uames of Brox 
and Avovsta were still visible. They had been deeply cut in 
the bark, but the natural growth of the tree wes gradually 
rendering them illegible, and a few years hence, etrangers 
will seck in vain for this record of fraternal affection. a 

‘Learing the grove, I continued my ramble alcng a spacious 
terrace, overlooking what had once been the kitchen garden 
of the Abbey. Beiow me Jey the monks’ stew, or fish- 

¥. init. 


dark pool, over cypresses, with » solitary 
aterion swimming sbovt 
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A little further on, and the terrace looked down upon the 
stately scene on the south aide of the Abbey; the flower 
geen, with its stone balustrades and stately peacocks, the 

wn, With its pheasants and partridges, and the soft valley of 
Newstead beyond. 

At a distance, on the border of the Jawn, stood another 
memento of Lord Byron; an oak planted by him in his 
Doyhood, on his first visit to the Abbey. ‘With o super- 
atitious feeling inherent in him, he linked his own destiny 
with that of tho tree. “As it fares,” said he, so will fare 
my fortunes.” Several years elapsed, many of them passed 
im’ idleness and dissipation. He returned to the Abbey @ 
youth scarce grown to manhood, but, as he thought, with 
Tices and follics beyond his years. He found his emblem 
oak almost choked by weeds and brambles, and took the 
Jesson to himself — 

“ Youug oak, when I planted thee deep in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days woull be longer than mine, 

That thy dark waving branches would flourisi around, 

‘And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 
Such, euch was ray hope, when, in {nffney’s years, 
‘On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride; 

They are past, and { water thy stem with my tenrs— 

‘Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee ean hide” 

I leaned over the stone balustrade of the torrace, and 
gazed ‘upon the valley of Newstead, with its silver sheets of 
water gleaming in the morning sum. It was a Sabbath 
morning, which always seems to have a hallowed influence 
over tho landscape, probably from the quiet of the day, and 
the cessation of all kinds of week-day Inbonr. As I mused 
upon the mild and beautiful scene, and the wayward destinies 
of the man, whose stormy temperament forced him from this 
tranquil paradise to battle with the passions and perils of 
the world, the sweet chimo of bells from a village a few 
miles distant came stealing up the valley. Every sight and 
sound this morning seemed calculated to summon up touching 
recollections of poor ‘The chime was from the 
village spire of Hucknall Torkard, beneath which his remains 
Tie buried! 

I have since visited his tomb. It is in an old gra 
country church, venerable with the lapse of centuries. He 
lies baried beneath the paverest at one end of the Fsnespal 
‘aisle, A light falls on the spot through the stained glass of a 
Gothic window, and 2 tablet on the adjacent wall announces 
the family vault of the Byrons. Tt had been the wayward 
‘intention of the poet to be entombed, with his faithful dog, in 
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the monument erected him in the garden of Newstead 
Abbey. His executor lowed better jadement and fee ing, 
in consigning hi eB family lchre, to mingle wil 
those of his mother and his en Bee e 
\ After life's fittul fever, he sleeps well. 
‘Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
‘Cam touch him further" 

How nearly did his dying hour realize the wish made by 
him, but a fom years previously, in one of his fitful moods of 
melancholy and misanthropy : 

“When time, or soan or Iate, shal) bring 
The drearuless elcep that lulls the dead, 
Oblivion! may thy languid wing 
‘Wave gently oor my dying bed! 
No bana of friends or heirs be there, 
To weep or wish the coming blow: 
‘No maiden with disheveled hair, 
To See, or feign, decorous woe, 
“Dut silent let me sink to earth, 
‘With uo officiows mourners near: 
I would not mar one hour of mirth, 
‘Nor startle friendship with a tear,” 


‘He died among strangers, in 9 forcign land, without » 
Kindred hand to close his eyes; yet he did not die unwept. 
‘With all his faults and errors, and ions and caprices, 
had the gift of attaching his humble depoudents warmly to 
him. One of them, a poor Greck, accompanied his remains 
to England, and followed them to the grave. I am told that, 
during the ceremony, he stood holding on by a pew in an 
agony of gricf, and when all was over, seomed as if he would 
have gone down into the tomb with the body of his master. 
—A nature thst could inspire such attachments must have 
been generous and beneficent, 


PLOUGH MONDAY. 


Suzzwoon Fouzer is a region that still retains much of the 
quaint customs and holiday games of the olden time. A day 
or two after my arrival at the Abbey, as I was walking in the 
cloisters, I heard the sound of rustic music, and now and then 
a burst of merriment, from the interior of the 
mansion. Presently the cham eame and informed me 
thet a party of country lads were in the servants’ hall, per- 
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forming Plough Monday antics, and invited me to witness 
their mummery. 1 gladly assented, for I am somewhat 
gurious about these relics of ‘usages. ‘The servants” 
hall was a fit place for the exhibition of an old Gothic game, 
It was a chamber of great extent, which, in monkish times 
had been the refectory of the Abbey. A row of massive 
columns extended lengthwise Carough the ecntre, whence 
sprung Gothic arches, supporting the low vaulted ceiling. 
lere way a set of rustica dressed up in something of the st 
represented in the books concerning popular’ antiquities. 
One was in @ rough garb of frieze, with his head muifled in 
bear-skin, and a bell dangling behind him, that jingled at 
every movement. Ho was the clown, or fool of the party, 
probably 8 traditional representative of the ancicnt satyr. 

‘he reat were decorated with ribanda and armed with wooden 
swords. The leader of the recited the old balled of 
St. George and the Dragon, which had been current among 
the country people for ages ; bis companions accompanied the 
Tecitation with some rude attempt at acting, while the clown, 
out all kinds of antics. 

To these aucceeded s set of morris-dauvcers, gaily dressed 
‘up with ribands and hawks’-bells. In this troop we had 
Robin Hood aod Maid Marian, the latter represented by a 
amroth-faced hoy: also, Beclzebub, equipped with « broom, 
and secmpanied by his wife Bessy, a termayant old beldame, 








These rude pageants are the lingering remains of the old eus- 
tome of Plough Monday, when bands of rastice, fantastically 
dressed, and furnished with pipe and tabor, dragged what 





was colled the “fool plough” from house to house, singing 
Dallads ond performing antics, for which they were rewarde 
with money and good cheer, 

But it ia not im “ merry Sherwood Forest” alone that these 
remnants of old times prevail. They are to be met with in 
most of the counties north of the Trent, which classic stream 
aeoms to be the boundary line of primitive customs. During 

recent Christmas sojourn at oro’ Hall, on the skirts 
of Derbyshire and Yorkshire. I had witnessed mang of the 
rustic festivities peculiar to that joyous season, which have 
rashly been pronounced obsolete, by those who draw ther 
experience merely from city life.’ had scen the great Yule 
log put on the fire on Christmas Eve, and the waseail bowl 
sent round. brimming with its spicy beverage. I bad beard 
carols beneath my window by the choristers of the neigh- 
bouring village, who went their rounds about the ancient 
Hall at midnight, according to immemorial custom. We had 
mummers and mimers, too, with the story of St. George and 
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the Dragon, and other ballads and traditional dialogues, 
together with the famous old interlude of the Hobby Horse, 

represented in the antechamber and servanta” hall by 
rusties, who inherited the custom and the poetry from pro- 
ceding generations. 

Tho boar'’s head, crowned with rosemary, had taken ita 
honoured station among the Christmas cheer ; the festal board 
had been attended by glee singers and minstrels from the vil- 
Jage to entertain the company with hereditary songa and 
catches during their repast; and the old Pyrrhic gome of the 
sword dance, handed down since the time of the Romans, was 
admirably performed in the court-yard of the mansion by a 
band of young men, lithe and supplein their forma and grace- 
fal in their movements, who, I was told, went the rounds of 
the villages and country seats during the Christmas holida: 

T apeeify these rural pageants and ceremoni hich I saw 
during my sojourn in this neighbourhood, because it has been 
deemed that some of tho anecdotes of holiday customs given 
Jn my ‘preceding writings, related to usages, which avo 
entirely passed away. Critica who reside in cities have littlo 
idea of the primitive manners and observances which still 
prevail in remote and rural neighbourhoods. 

In fact, in crossing the Trent one seems to step back into 
old times ; and ia the villages of Sherwood Forest we are in 
a black-lettor region. The moss-green cottages, the lowly 
mansions of gray stone, the Gotlic crosses at cach end of the 
villages, and the tall May-pole in the centre, transport us in 
imagination to foregone centuries; everything has o quaint 
end antiquated ait. ae ae 

tenantry on the Abbey estate partake of this primitive 
character. Some of the families have rented farme there for 
nearly three hundred years; and, notwithatanding that their 
mansions fell to decay, and everything about them partook of 
the general waste and misrule of Byron dynasty, yet 
nothing could uproot them from their native soil. Lam Toppy 
to say, that Colonel Wildman has taken these stanch loyal 
families under his peculiar care. He has favoured them in 
their rente, repaires or rather rebuilt, their farmhouses, and 
has enabled families that had almost sunk into the class of 
mere rustic labourers, once more to hold up their heads among 
the yeomanry of the tand. 

‘visited one of these renovated establishments that had 
Dut lately been amere ruin, and now was substantial grahgo. 
It waa inhabited by a couple. The good woman 
showed svety patt of tho establishment with deoont pride, 
erulting in ite comfort and respectability. Her husband, 
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‘understood, had risen in sence with the improvement 
of his mansion, and now began i be known among his rustic 
neighbours by the appellation of “ the young Squite.” 





OLD SERVANTS. 


In an old, time-worn, and myaterious-looking mansion like 
Newstead Abbey, and one so haunted by monldsh, and feudal, 
and poetical associations, it is a prize to meet with some 
ancient crone, who has passed a long life about the. place, 80 
8 to have become a living chronicle of its fortunes and vicis. 
situdes. Such a one is Nanny Smith. a worthy dame, near 
seventy years of age, who for a long time served as houso- 
Keeper to the Byrons. The Abboy and its domains 
her world, beyond which she knows nothing, but withi 
she has ever conducted herself with native shrewdness and 
old-fashioned henesty. When Lord Byron sold the Abboy 
her vocation waa at an end ; still she lingered about the place, 
having for it the local attachment of a cat. Abandoning her 
comfortable houseker sparinent, she took shelter in one 
of the “rock houses,” which are nothing more than a little 
neighbourhood of cabins, excavated in the perpendicular walls 
of a stone quarry, at no great distance from the Abbey. 
‘Three cells cnt in the living rock, formed her dwelling; these 
she fitted up humbly but comfortably; her son William 
Iaboured in the neighbourhood, and aided to eupport her, and 
‘Nanny Smith maintained a cheerfal aspect and an independent 
spirit. One of her gossips suggested to her that William 
should marry, and bring home ¢ young wife to help her and 
take care of her. “Nay, nay,” replied Nanny, tartly; “I 
want no young mistress in my louse.” So much for the love 
of rale—poor Nanny’s house was @ hole in. rock! 

Colonel Wildman, on taking possession of the Abbey, found 
Nenny Smith thus bumbly nestled. With that active bene- 
volence which characterizes him, he immediately set William 
up in # small farm on the estate, where Nanny Smith hae a 
comfortable mension in her old days. Her pride is roused 
by her son's advancement. She remarks with exultation that 
people treat William with much mare respect now that he is 
a former, than they did when he was a lebourer. A farmer 
of the neighbourhood has even endsaroured to make a match 
between him and his sister, but Nanny Smith has 
fastidious, and interfered. The girl, sho said, was too old for 
her soa, besides, she did not see that he wae m any need ofa 


wife, 
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“No,” ssid William, “I hs’ no great mind to marry the 
wwonch ; but if the Colonel aud his lady wish it, I am willing. 
‘hey have been so kind to me that I should think it my duty 
to-please them.” The Colonel and his lady, however, have 
not thought proper to put honest William's gratitude to so 
severe a teat. 

Another worthy whom Colonel Wildman found yegetating 
upon the place, and who had lived there for at least sixty 

ears, was old Joe Murray. Ho had come there when a mere 

oy in the train of the “old lord,” about the middle of the 
Inst century, und had continued with him until his death. 
‘Having been a cabin-boy when very young, Joe always 
fancied himself a bit of ® sailor, and bad charge of all the 
Blonsure-boate om the lake, though he afterwards rose to tho 

ignity of butler. In the latter daya of the old Lord Byron, 
whon he shut bimeelf up from all the world, Joe Murray was the 
only scrvant retained by him, excepting his housckeepor, 
Betty Hardataff, who was reputed to have an undue sway 
over him, and was derisively called Lady Betty among the 


country folk. 

When the Abbey came into the possession of the late Lord 
Byrou, Joe Murray accompanied it asa fixture, He was 
reinstated as butler in the Abbey, and high admiral on the 
Jake, and his sturdy honest mastiff qualities won ao upon 
Tord Byron as even to rival his Newfoundland dog in his 
affections... Often, whon dining, he would pour out a bumper 
of choice Madeira, and hand it to Joe as he stood behind 
his chair. In fact, when he built the monumental tomb 
which stands in the Abbey garden, he intended it for himself, 
Joe Murray, and the dog. The two latter were to lie on 
each side of him. Boatswain died not long afterwards, and 
was regularly interred, and the well-known epituph inscribed 
on one eide of the monument. Lord Byron departed for 
Greece: during his absence, 8 gentleman, to whom Joo 
Murray was showing the tomb, , “Well, old boy, 
you will take your place here some twenty years hence.” 

“ I don't know that, sir,” growled Joe, in reply, * if I was 
sure his lordship would come here, 1 should like it well 
enoagh, but I should not like to lie alone with the dog.” ; 

Joe Murray was always extremely neat in his dress, and 
attentive to Bie’ person, and made a most respectable ap- 
pearance. A portrait of him still hangs in the Abbey, 
representing him s hale fresh-looking fellow, in a flaxcn wig, 
a blue coat and buff waistcoat, with a pipe in his hand. He 
discharged ali the duties of his station with grest fidelity, 
unguestionable honesty, and much outward decorum, but, if 
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we may believe his cont , Nanny Smith, who, as 
housekeeper, shared the away of the household with him, he 
was very lax in hia minor morals, and used to eing loose and 
P ofane songs as he presided at the table in the servants’ hall, 
or sat taking his ale and smoking his pipe by the evening 
fire. Joe had evidently derived lus convivial notions from 
the race of English country squires who had flourished in 
the days of his juvenility. Nanny Smith was ecandalized at 
his ribald songs, but being above harm herself, endured them 
in silence. At length, on his singing them before a, youn 
sirl of sixteen, she could contain herself no longer, but res 
fim a lecture that made his cure ring, and then flounced off 
to bed. The lecture scems, by her aceount, to have staggered. 
Joe, for be told ber the next morning, that he had had a 
terrible dream in the night. An Evangelist stood at the foot 
of hia bed with a great Dutch Bible, which he held with the 

rinted part towards him, and after a while pushed it in his 
fave. Nanny Smith undertook to interpret the vision, and 
read from it such a homily, and deduced such awful warnings, 
that Joe became quite serious, left off singing, and took to 
reading good books fora month; but after that, continued 
‘Nanny, hie relapsed and became as bud as ever, and continued 
to sing loose and profane songe to his dying day. 

‘When Colone! Wildman bevame proprietor of the Abbey, 
ho foupd Joe Murray flourishing in a green old age, thoug 
upwards of fourscore, and continued him in station ag 
butler, The old man was rejoiced at the extensive repairs 
that were immediately commenced, and anticipated 
pride the day when the Abbey should rise cut of its 
with renovated splendour, its gates be througed with trains 
and equipuges, and its halls once more echo to the sound of 
joyous hospitality. 

‘at chiefly, however, concerned Joe’s pride and ambition, 
was a plan of the Colonel's to have the ancient refectory of 
the couvent, a great vaulted room, supported by Gothic 
c.Jumns, converted into s servants’ hall. Here Joe looked 
forward to rule the roast at the head of the servants’ table, 
aud 10 make the Gothic arches riug with those hunting and 
herd-drinkiny ditties which were the horror of the discreet 
Nanny Smith. Time, however, was fast wearing away with him, 
ani his yreat fear was that the hall would not be completed 
in his day. In his eagerness to hasten the repairs, he used to 
got up early in the morning, and ring up the workmen. Not- 
withstauding his great age, also, he would turn out half 
dressed in cold weather to cut sticks for the fire. Colonel 
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‘Wildman kindly remonstrated with him for thus risking his 
health, as others would do the work for him. 

« Lord; siz,” exclaimed the hale old fellow; “it's my sir 
bath, I'm all the better for it.” 

aluckily, as he was thus employed one morning, a splinter 
flew up and wounded one of his eyes. An inflammation took 
place ; he lost the sight of that eye, and subecquently of the 
other. Poor Joe gradually pined sway, and grew melancholy. 







Colonel Wildman kindly tried to cheer him up—“ Come, como, 
old boy," cried he, “be of good heart, you will yet take your 
place in tho servants’ hall.” 

“Nay, nay, sir," replied he, “I did hope once that I 


should live to eee it—I looked forward to it with Pride, i 
coniesa, but it is all over with me now—I shall soon go home!” 

He died shortly afterwards, at the advanced age of eighty- 
siz, seventy of which had been passed aa on honest and 
faithful servant at the Abbey. Colonel Wildman had him 
decently interred in the church of Hucknall Torkerd, near 
the vault of Lord Byron. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE ABBEY. 


Tnx anecdotes I had heard of the quondam housekeeper 
of Lord Byron, rendered me desirous of paying her a visit. E 
rode in company with Colonel Wildman, therefore, to the 
cottage of her eon William, where she resides, and found her 
seated by her fireside, with a favourite cat perched upon her 
shoulder, and purring in her ear. Nanny Smith is a large, 
geotoa 1g woman, 8 specimen of the old-fashioned country 
sewife, combining antiquated notions and prejudices, and 
very limited information, with natural eense. She loves 
to gossip about the Abbey and Lord , and Was soon 
drawn into a course of anecdotes, mostly of an humble 
Kind, such as suited the meridian of the housekeeper’s room 
and gervants' hall. She seemed to entertain a kind recol~ 
lection of Lord Byrop, though she hed evidently been much 
perplexed by some of his vagaries; and especially by the 
means he adopted to counteract his tendency to corpulency. 
He wed various modes to sweat himself down ;. sometimes 
the wold He Se a long time in a worms beth, sometimes be 
would walk up the hills in the park, wrapped up and loaded 
with great costs; “a aad toil for the poor youth,” added 

Nanny, “he being #0 lame.” R : 
‘Hig meals were scanty and irregular, consisting of diahes, 

o 
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which Nanny seemed to hold in great contempt, such as 
é ; Saht madd 


pilaw, maccaroni, and light paddings. 

She contradicted the report of licentious life which he 
was reported to lead at the Abbey, and of the paramours anid 
to have been brought with him London. “A great part 
of his time used to be passed lying on a sofa reading. Some- 
times ho had young gentlemen of his soquaintance with him, 
and they played some mad ; but nothing but what 
‘young gentlemen may do, and no harm done.” 

“ Onee, it is trae,” she added, “he had with him a beau- 
tiful boy as a page, which the housemaids said was a girl 
For my part I know nothing about it. Poor soul, he was so 
lame he could not go out much with the men: all the comfort 
he had was to be a little with the lasses. The housemaide, 
however, were very jealous; one of them, in particular, took 
‘tho matter in great dudgeon. ‘Her name was acy the was 
© great favourite with Lord Byron, and had been much 
noticed by him, and began to have high notions. She had 
her fortune told by a man who aquinted, to whom she gave 
two-and-sixpence. “He told her to hold up her head and look 
high, for she would come to great things. Upon this,” added 
Nanny, “the poor thing dreamt of nothing leas than be- 
coming a lady, and mistress of the Abbey ; and promised me, 
if such Inck should happen to her, she would be a frienc 
tome. Ah well-a-day! Lucy never had the fine fortune she 
dreamt of; but she had better than I thought for; she is now 
married, and keeps a public house at Warwick.” 

Finding that we listened to her with great attention, Nanny 
Smith went on with her gossiping. “One time,” said she, 
“Lord Byron took a notion there was a deal of money. 
buried sbont the Abbey by the monks im old times, 
nothing would serve him vot he must have the ie 
taken up in the cloisters; and they digged and digged, but 
found nothing but stone coffins full of bones. Then he must 
needs have one of the coffins put in one end of the great hall, 
80 that the servants were afraid to go there of. nights. Several 
of the skulls were cleaned and put in frames in his room. I 
used to have to go into the room at night to ehut the 
windows, and if I glanced an eye at them, they all seemed to 
grin; which I believe skulls always do. I can’t say but I was 
glad to get out of the room. 

“There was at one time (and for thst matter there ia still) 
a good deal said about ghosts hsunting about the Abbey. 
The kceper’a wife said she saw tro «1 in a dark part af 
the cloistera just ite the chapel, and one in the garden 
by the lord's well. hen there was a young lady, a cowin of 


head. 
‘However, they say his lordship did once sce something, It 
‘was in the great hafl—something all black and hairy : he said 
‘it was the devil. 

“ For my art,” continued Nanny Smith, “I never saw 
anything of the Lind—but 1 beard something once. Twas 
‘one evening acrubbing the floor of the little dining-room at 
the end of the long gallery; it was after darks expected 
every moment to be called to tea, but wished to finish what I 
was about. All at once I heard heavy footsteps in the great 
hall. sounded like the tramp of a horae. I took the 
light and went to see what it was. I heard the steps come 
from the lower end of the hall to the fireplace in the centre, 
where they stopped; but I could see nothing. I returned to 
any work, and in a little time heard the same noise again. I 
‘went again with tho light; the footsteps stopped by the fire. 
place as before ; still I could sce nothing. I returned to my 
‘work, when I heard the steps for a third time. I then went 
into the hall without a light, but they stopped just the same, 
hy the fireplace half way up the half, I thought this rather 

but retarned to my work. When it was finished I took 
the light and went through the hall, as that was my way to 
the kitchen. I heard no more footstepe, and thought no 
more of She matter, when, oo coming (0 the lower an of the 
hall, I found the door locked, and , on one side of the 
door, I saw the atone coffin with the skull and bones that had 
‘been digged up in the cloisters.”" 

‘Here Nanny paused: I asked her if she believed that the 
mysterious footsteps had connexion with the skeleton m 
the coffin; but she shook head, and would not commit 
herself. We took our leave of the good old dame shortly 
after, and the story she had related gave subject for conver- 
sation on onr xide ard. It was evident she had epoken 
the truth as to what she had heard, but had been deceived 
by ame peculiar effect of sound. Noises are propagated 

it a bage irregular edifice of the kind in a very deceptive 
‘manner 5 feotetepe are prolonged and reverberated by the 
° 
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vaulted cloisters and echoing halle; the creaking and alam. 
ming of distant gates, the rushing of the Tee ea the 
groves and among the ruined arches of the chapel, have all 
8 strangely delusive effect at night. 

Colonel Wildman gave an instance of the kind from his 
own experience. Not long after he had taken up his resi 
dence at the Abbey, he heard one moonlight night a noise as 
if a carriage was passing at e distance. He opened the 
window and leaned out. It then seemed as if the great iron 
roller was dragged along the gravel walks and terrace, but 
there was nothing to be seen. he saw the gardener on 
the following morning, he questioned him about working eo 
late at night. The gardener declared that no one had been at 
work, ‘and the roller was chained up. He was sent to examine 
it, and camo back with a countenance full of surprise. Tho 
roller had been moved in the night, but he deci: no mortal 
hand could have moved it. ‘ Well,” replied the Colonel, 
good-humouredly, “I am glad io find I have a brownie to 
work for me.” 

Lord Byron did much to foster and give currency to the 
superstitious talen connected with the Abbey, by believing, or 
pretending to believe in them. Many have eu d that his 
ind was really tinged with superstition, and that this innate 
infirmity wae tncretsed by passing much of his time in a 
lovely way, bout the empty halls and cloisters of the Abbey, 
then in a ruinous melancholy state, and brooding over 
ekulls yan es of ite former Seomites.| T should rather 
‘think that he found poetical enjoyment in these supernatural 
themes, and that bis imagination delighted to. people this 
gloomy and romantic pile with all kinds of shadowy inhsbi- 
tanta. Certain it is, the aspect of the mansion under the 
varying influence of twilight and moonlight, and cloud and 
sunshine, operating upon its halle, and galleries, and monkish 
cloisters, is enough to breed all kinds of fancies in the minds 
of its inmates, ‘especially if poetically or euperstitiously 
inclined. 

I have already mentioned some of the fabled viaitanta of 
the Abbey, the goblin friar, however, is the one to whom 
Lord haa given the greatest importance. It walked 
the cloisters by night, and sometimes glimpees of it were 
een in other parts of the Abbey. Its appearance was said 
to portend some im ding evi to the master of the mansion. 
Lord Byron pretend to have seen it about a month before 
he contracted bis ill-starred marriage with Miss Milbanke. 

‘He has embodied this tradition in the following bailad, in 
which he represents the friar as one of the ancient inmates of. 
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the Abbey, main a, kind of spectral possession 
oti, tai the fern Ober Other treditons, however 
represent him as one of the friars doomed to wander about 
the place in atonement for his crimes. But to the ballad— 


Bewure! beware! of the Black Frier, 

‘Who sitteth by Norman stone, 

‘For he mutters his prayer in the midnight aif, 
-And his mass of the days that are gone. 

‘When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 
‘Made Norman Church his prey, 

Aud expell’d the friars, ome friar still 
‘Would not be driven away. 


« Though he came in his might, with King Henry's right, 

‘To turn church lands to lay, 

‘With sword in hand, and torch to light 
‘Their walls, if they eid nay, 

A monk remain'd, anchased, unchain'd, 
And be did not seem form'd of clay, 

‘For he’s seen iu the porch, and he's aeen in the church, 
‘Though he ja not seen Dy day. 


And whether for good, or whether for ill, 

Tt is not mine to any; 

Bat stilt to the house of Amundeville 
He abideth night and day. 
By the marriage bed of their lords, ‘tis sald, 
‘He fits on the bridal eve; 

And ‘tis held aa feith, to thelr ded of death, 
‘He comes—but not to grieve. 


When an beir is born, he is heard to mourn, 
And when aught is to befa) 

‘That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
‘He walks from hall to hall. 

‘Bie form you may trace, but not his face, 
‘Tis ehadow'd by hia cowl; 

‘But his eyes may be eeen from the folds between, 
‘And they seem of a parted soul. 


But beware! beware of the Black Friar, 

‘Be still retaine his sway, 

‘For he is yet the church's 
‘Whoever may be the lay. 

Amundeville is lord by day, 
‘But the monk is Jord by night, 

‘Nor wine nor wassail could raive » vassal 
‘To question that friar's right. 


Say nought to him as he walks the ball, 
And hell ssy nought to yous 
‘He eweeps along in tls ducky pall, 
As Ger the gras the dew. 
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‘Then gramerey ! for the Black Frist; 
‘Heaven sain him! fir or foal, 
And whataoe'er may be his prayer, 

‘Tet ours be for his soul.” 


Such is the story of the goblin friar, which, through 
old tradition, and partly hh the influenoe chlor Byron's 


xhymes, hus become fy established in the Abbey, and 
threatens to bold possession as long as the old edifice shall 
endure. Various visitors have either fancied, ot. ded 


to have seen him, and a cousin of Lord Byron, Miss Sally 
Parkins, is evon said to have made a sketch of him from me- 
to the servants at the Abbey, they have become 
possessed with all kinds of superstitious fancies. The lon 
corridora and Gothic halls, with their ancient portraits 
dark figures in armour, aro all haunted regions to them ; they 
even fear to slecp alone, and will scarce venture at night on 
any Sas errand about the Abbey, unless they go in 
couples. 
en the magnificent chamber in which I was lodged was 

subject to the supernatural influences which reigned over the 
Abbey, and was said to be haunted by “Sir John Byron the 
Little, with the great Beard.” The ancient black-looki 
porieitof this family worthy, which hangs over the door 

great aaloon, was said to descend occasionally at midnight 
from tho frame, and walk the rounds of the state apartments, 
Nay, his visitations were not confined to the night, for a 
young lady, on a visit to the Abbey some years sino, declared 
‘that, on passing in broad day by the doot of the identical 
chamber I have described, which stood partly open, she saw 
Sir Joln Byron the Little seated by the fire-place, reading 
out of a great black-letter book. From this cireumatance 
some have been led to suppose that the story of Sir John 
Byron may be in come measure connected with the mysterious 
sculptures of the chimney-piece already mentioned ; but this 
has no countensnce from the most mthentio antsquarians of 

e Abbey. 

For my own part, the moment I learned the wonderful 
stories and strange suppositions connected with my apartment, 
it became an imaginary realm to me. As I lay in bed at 
night aud geneit at the mysterious panel-work, where Gothic 

‘bt and Christian dame, and Paynim lover gazed upon me 
in effigy, I used to weave s thousand fancies concerning them. 
The great figures in the tapestry, also, were almost animated 


the workings of my Imagination, and the Vandyke portraits 
Ree vavalior and lady looked down with pele aspocte 
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from the wall, had almost # spectral effoct, from theit ime 
movable gazo and silent companionship— 
~ ¥or by dim lights the portraita of the dead 
‘Have something ghastly, desolate, and dread. 
—— Their buried looks stil! wave 
“Along the canvas; their cyes glance Uke dreams 
(On ows, as spars within some dusky cave, 
‘But death is mingled in their shadowy beams.” 

In thia wey I used to conjure up fictions of the brain, and 
clothe the objects around me with ideal interest snd import, 
‘until, an the Abbey clock tolled midnight, 1 almost looked t9 
tge Sir Jon Byron the Lil, with theloag Bead, lak ita 


the room with his book under his arm, and take his seat be» 
side the mysterious chimney-piece. 
ANNESLEY HALL. 


Anabout threo miles’ distance frora Newstead Abbey, and cou 
tiguous to its lands, is situated Annesley Hull, the otd family 
mansion of the Chaworths. The families, like tho estates, of 
the Byrons and Chaworths, were connected in former times, 
until the fatal duel between their two representatives, The 
feud, however, which prevailed for a timc, promised to be 
ape bteraaeiet per a 

was yet a boy, he worth, & 
peautifl pit and the sole heircss of Ancesley. With that 
susceptibility to female charms, which he evinced almost from 
childhood, he became almost immediately enamoured of hor. 
According to ono of his biographers, it would appear that ab 
first their attachment was mutual, yet clandestine. The father 
of Miss Chaworth was then living, and may have retained 
somewhat of the family hostility, for we are told that tho in- 
torviews of Lord Byron and the young Indy were private, at 
a gute which opened from her father's grounds to. those. of 
Newstead. However, they were so young at the time, that 
hose meetings could act have been regarded as of any ime 
portance: they were little more than children in years ; but, 
as Lord Byron says of himself, his feclings were beyond his 


The peasion thas only conceived was blown into s flame 
daring a six weeks’ vacation whic he passed with bis mother 
at Nottingham. The father of Miss Chaworth was dead, end 
she resided with her mother at the Old Hall of Annesley, 
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During Byron's minority, the estate of Newstead was let to 
Tord Grey de Buthen, its youthful lord was always a 
‘welcome atthe Abbey. He would pass days at a time 
there, make frequent visite thence to Annesley Hall. 
eboney gk eee 

none o! ably looked wit 

‘complacency upon an attechment that Tight heal old differ: 
ences, and unite two neighbouring estates. 

‘The six weeks’ vacation passed as a dream amongst the 
Deautifal flowera of Annesley. Byron was scarce fifteen years 
of age, Mary Chaworth was two years older; but hia heart, 

ave said, was beyond his aga, and his tenderness for her 
was deep and passionate. These early loves, like the first ran 
of the uneruahed grape, are the sweetest and strongest. gush- 
ings of the heart, and however they may be su) ‘apeded by 
other attachments in after the memory will continually 
recur to them, and fondly dwell upon their recollections. 

‘Hin love for Miss Chaworth, to use Lord Byron's own ex- 
ir ion, was ‘‘the romance of the most romantic period of 
his life" and T think wo cam trace the effect of it throughout 

whole course of hia writ up every now an 
then, like some lurking heme which russ Le compli 
cated pieco of snasic, end links it alin a perv chain of 
melody. 

‘How tenderly and mournfally does he recal, in after years, 
the feelings swakenod in hia youthful and inexperienced Conon 
‘by this impassioned, yet innocent attachment; feelings, he 
says, lost or hardened in the intercourse of life: 


“ The love of better things and better daya; 
‘The unbounded hope and heavenly ignoracce 
Of what is called the world, and the world’s ways; 
‘The momenta when we gather from a glance 

‘More joy than frem all future pride or praise, 


‘Whether this love was really responded to by the cbjest 
ju uncertain. Byron sometimes speaks aa if he hed met with 
Kindness in return, at other times he acknowledges that she 
never gave him reason to believe she loved him. It is 
probable, however, that at first she experienced some flut- 
ferings of the heart. She was of a susceptible age; had as 
yet formed no cther attachments ; her lover, though boyish in 
‘ears, was a man in intellect, a poet in imagination, and had 
@ countenance of remarkable besuty. 

‘With the six weeks’ vacation ended this brief romance. 
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Byron returned to school enamoured, but if he had 
made exy imy Chaworth’s heart, it waa 
Per terrecan test of abuence. She was at that age 


‘lien & fesusle soon changes fin the girl to the woman, and 
leavea aber | art boy ay behind her. yale Byron, mwas 
pursuing his 5 studies, sho was ing wit 
ind met with a gentlcman of the name of Mustere, roman 
able, it in anid, for monly beanty. A story is told of ber 
having frat seen him ftom the top of Annesley Hall aa he 
, with hound and horn, taking the 
lead of the w! ve het in a fox chase, and that she was struck 
wy, the epi of his sppearanco and his admirable horseman~ 
Inder such favourable auspices, he wooed and won 
hom and when Lord Byron next met her he learned to his 
dims _ she wes ths Peertiipes af sciother ed him, 
‘ith that pride of spirit wl Iwaya distinguish 
he controlled hin facings, and maintained a tereno coun’ 
tenance. He even affected to speak calmly on the subject of 
her approaching muy “The next time L aee you,” a 
be < i apo, ‘you will be Mrs. Chaworth,” hen ne ras to 
ame.) Her reply was,“ 
Tere siren fea tre brief details tory to a sketch of 
a visit whic to the scene of this youthful romance. 
Annesley Gal ae aged wa wast sat ie neglected, and 
almost in a state of desolation Mr. Musters rarely 
res it, residing with his ay the » neighbourhood of 
fottingham. I set out for the on horseback, in com- 
py oy mh Colonel Wildman, and followed by the great New- 
dland dog Boatswain. In the course of our ride we 
visited a spot memorable in the love story I have cited. It 
was the scene of this Pating interview between Byron and 
‘Miss Chaworth prior to her marriage. A long ridge of up- 
land advances into Ete valley of Newstead, ikea 8 Bro 
into a lake, and ras formerly erowned by a beau ‘ 
landmark to the neighbouring @ and pro 
montory re vial described Seton s 
«Dream, an exquitite picture given of himself and the 
lovely object of hia boyish i 


“ Laaw two beings in the hues of youth, 





But mest Uring Madacepe, snd the weve 
‘and cornfields, and the abodes of met, 
Seatterd of intervals, and wresthing emake 
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‘The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
‘Had fer outgrown his years, and to his eye 
‘There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And Gat wae shiniug om him.” 

T stood upon the spot consecrated by this memorable inter 
view. Below me extended the “living landsespe,” once con- 
templated by the loving pair; the gentle valley of Newstead, 
diversified by woods and corn-fields, and village pizees and 
gleams of water, and the distant towers and pinnacles of the 
‘Venerable Abbey. ‘The diadem of trees. however, was gone. 
‘The attention drawn to it by the and the romantio 
manner in which he bad associated it with his early passion 
for Ohaworth, had nettled the irritable foclings of her 
husband, who but ill brooked the poetic celebrity conferred 
on hia wife by the enamoured verses of another. The cele« 
brated grove stood on his estate, and in a fit of spleen he 
ordered it to be levelled with the dust. At the time of 
visit the mere roots of the treea wore visible; but the 
that laid them low us execrated by every pootical pilgrim, 

Descending the hill, we soon entered a part of what once 
‘was Anncaley Park, and tode among time-worn and tempest- 
tiven oake and elms, with ivy clambering about their trunks, 
and rookn’ nests among their branches. ‘Tho park had boen 
cut up by a post-road, crossing which, we came to the gate- 
house of Annesley Hall. it was an old brick building, that 
Hnting tho. co ary whe, overy gantian's howe was 

civil wars, when every gent 's house was 
liable to become a fortress. were still visible in 
its walls, but the peaceful ivy had mantled the sides, overrun 
the roof, and almost buried the ancient clock in front, that 
still marked the waning hours of its decay. 

‘An arched way led the centre of the gate-house, 
secured by rated doors iron work, wrought into 
flowers an‘ fourishes. ‘These being thrown open, we entered 
‘& paved court-yard, decorated with shrubs and antique flower- 
pots, with a ruined stone fountain in the centre. whole 
Approach resembled that of an old French chateau. 
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a range of stables, now 

fox-hunting squire ; 

for there were atalls boxed up, into which the hunters might 
ey m the chase, 

At the lower end of the court, and immediately opposite 
the gate-house, extended the Hall iteelf: a rambling. irce- 
gular pile, matched and pit at various times, and in various 

stes, with gable ends, stone balustrades, and enormous 
chimncys, that strutted out like buttresses from tho walls. 
‘The whole front of the edifice was overrun with evergreens. 

‘We applied for admission at the front door, which was 
under a heavy porch. ‘The portal was strongly barricadoed, 
and onr Knocking wes echoed by waste and ompty halls, 
Everything bore an api of abandonment. After a 
time, however, our knocking summoned « solitary tenant from 
some remote comer of the pile. It was a decent-looking little 
dame, who emorged from aside door at a distance, and scomed 
a rorthy inmate of ihe antiquated mansion. Sho had, in fact, 
grown old with it. Her name, she sad, was Nanny Marsden; 
if she lived until next August, shs would be seventy-one; a 
great part of her life had been passed in the Hall, and 
when the family had removed to Nottingham, she had 
beon left in charge of it. The front of the house had been 
thus warily barricadoed in conrequence of the late riots at 
Nottingham; in the course of which tho dwelling of her 
master had been sacked by the mob. To guard against any 
attempt of the kind upon the Hall, sho had put it in this 
state of defence; though I rather think she and a su 
amnuated gardener comprised tho whole garrison. You 
must be attached to the old building,” said I, “after having 
lived so long in it.” “Ah, sir!” replied she, “Iam getting 
in years, and have a furmshed e of my own in Anuesley 
‘Wood, and begin to feel as if I like to go and live in 
my own home.” 5 

Guided by the Rorthy litle custodian of the fortress, we 
entered through the eally port by which she had issued forth, 
and soon. found ourselves in a spacious, but somewhat gloomy 
hall, where the light was partially admitted through square 
stone-shafted windows, ové with ivy. Hrorything 
around us had the sir of an old-fashioned country squires 
establishment. In the centre of the hall was  bilbard tablo, 
and about the walls were hung portraits of race~hornes, 
‘hunters, and favourite doge, mingled indiscriminately with 


pictures. 
Steavases lod up from the hall to various apartments. In 
one of the rooms we were shown a couple of buff jerking, and 
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2 pair of ancient jackboots, of the time of the cavaliers relics 
ich are often to be met with in the old English 

mansions. These, however, had peculiar value, for the 
little dame assured us they had belonged to Robin Hood. As 
‘we were in the midst of the region over which that famous 
cutie once bore rufian sway, it was not for us to guinsay his 
claim to any of these venerable relics, though we might have 
demurred thet the articles of dress here shown were ofa date 
much later than hia time. Every antiquity, however, about 
Sherwood Forest is apt to be linked mith tho memory of 
Robin Hood and his gang. 

AAs wo were strolling Shout the mansion, oar fous-footed 
attendant, Boatswain, followed leisurely, as if taking a survey 
of the premises. I turned to rebuke him for his intrusion, 
but the moment the old housekeeper understood he had be- 
Jonged to Lord Byron, her heart seemed to yearn towards 


“Nay, nay,” exclaimed she, “let him alone, let him go 
where he pleases, He's welcome. Ah, dear me! If he lived 
here I should take great care of him—he should want for 
nothing.—Well!” continued she, fondling him, “who would 
have fought that ahould ae dog of Lord Byron in An- 


suppose, then,” said J, ‘you recollect something of 
Lor iyrom, when ‘he used to ‘rind here pv « Ah, bose hata 
cried she, “that Ido! He used to ride over here and stay 
three days at a time, and sleep in the blue room. Ah! poor 
fellow! he was very much taken with my young mistress ; he 
used to walk about the garden and the terraces with her, and 
seemed to love the very ground she trod on. He used tocall 
her Ais bright morning star of Annesley !” 

T felt the beautifal poetic phrase thrill through me. 

“You appear to like the memory of Lord Byron,” said I. 

“Ah, eit! why should not I! “He was slwaye main good 
to me when he came here. Weill! well! they say it is a pity 
ho tnd my young lady did not make a match. Her mo 
would have liked it. He was always a welcome guest, and 
aome think it would have been well for him to have had her; 
but it was not to be! He went away to school, and then Mr. 
Musters saw her, and so things took their course.” 

‘The simple soul now showed us into the favourite sitting- 
room of Miss Chaworth, with s emall flower-garden under 
the windows, in which she had delighted. this room 
Byron used to sit and listen to her as she played and sang, 
gasing upon her with the passionate and almost painful devo- 








I 





tion of a Jove-sick stripling. Ho himself gives us » glowing 
Pictare of his tute idolatry — . 7 


‘Which coloured all his objects ;—he bad ocased. 
To live within himself, abe was his life, 

‘The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

‘Which terminated all: upon « tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 

‘And hus cheek change tempeatuously—his heart 
‘Unknowing of its cause of agony." 

‘There was a little Welsh air, called Mary Ann, which, from 
bearing her own name, he associated with herself, and often 
persuaded her to sing it over and over for him. 

‘The chamber, like all the other parts of the house, had a 
Took of sadness and neglect; the flower-pots bencath the 
window, which once bloomed beneath tho hand of Ma 
Chaworth, were overrun with weeds: and the piano, whi 
‘had once vibrated to her touch, and thrilled the heart of her 

ling lover, was now unstrung and out of tune. 

'e continued our atroll about the waste apartments, of al} 
shapes and sizes, and without much elegance of decoration. 
Some of them were hung with family portraits, among which 
‘wes pointed out that of the Mr. Chaworth who was by 
‘the “ wicked Lord Byron.” 

‘These dismal-looking portraits had a powerful effect upon. 
the imegination of the stripling poet, on his first visit to the 
Hall. + they gaced down from the wall, he thought they 
scowled upon him, as if they hed taken grudge against him 
& reason though prabebly ia ert, forotaleping tthe Hal, 
a reason, probably in jest, for not sleeping at ; 
declaring that he feared. they would come dows from their 
frames at night to haunt him. 

A feeling of the kind he has embodied in oue of his stanzas 
of Don Juan:— 


‘Asif to ask you how you dare to keep 
‘A vigil there, where all bat death should sleep." 


Nor was the youthful poet singular in these fancies; the 
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ports iangiog bon tr duaky galleer sas oper 
ites ing about thei ies 
Inenta, had ite ghost si with these pale memorials 
of the dead. simple-hearted conductor stopped before 
the portrait of a lady, who had been a beauty in her time, 
and inhabited the Hall in the heyday of her . Some- 
ing mysterious or melancholy was connected with her story 5 
she died young, but continued for a long time to haunt 
ancient mansion, to the great dismay of the servants, and the 
occasional disquiet of the visitors, and it was with much diffi. 
culty her troubled spirit was conjured down and put to rest. 
‘rom the rear of the Hell we walked out into the garden, 
about which Byron used to stroll and loiter in company with 
Miss Cha . It was Jaid out in the old French style. 
There was a long terraced walk, with heavy stone bulustrades 
and sculptured urns, overrun with ivy and evergreens. A 
neglected shrubbery bordered one eide of the terrace, with 9 


Joi ‘ove inhabited by a venerable community of rooks. 
Great gh of ateps led down from the terrace fo a flower- 
arden, laid out in formal plots. The rear of the Hall, which 


is 

overlooked the garden, the weather stains of centuries, 
and its stone-shafied casements, and an ancient sun-dial 
against its walls, carried back the mind to days of yore. 

‘The retired and quiet garden, once a little sequestered 
world of love and romance, was now all matted and wild, yet 
was beautiful even in its decay. Its air of neglect and deeo- 
Jation was in unison with the fortune of the two beings who 
‘bad once walked here in the freshness of youth and Ife and 
beauty. The garden, like their young hearts, had gone to 
wWaate and rain. 

Returning to the Hall, we now visited a chamber built over 
the porch, or grand entrance; it was in a rninous condition, 
the ceiling having fallen in, and the floor given way. This, 
however, 1s a chamber rendered interesting by poetical asyo- 
cistions. It is eupposed to be the oratory alluded to by Lord 
Byron in his Dream, wherein he pictures his departure from 
Annesley, after learning that Mary Chaworth wes engaged 
to be married — 


‘* There was an ancient mansion, and before 
‘Its walls there was a steod caperison'd : 
‘Within an antique Oratory stood 
‘The boy of whom I spake; he was alone, 
And pale and pecing to and fro: anon 
‘He vate him down, and selzed s pen, and traced 
‘Words which I could not guess of; then he Jean'd 
‘His bow'd bead on is hands, and shook as “twere 
‘With @ convulsion—then arose again, 
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And with his tecth and quivering hands did tear 
‘What he had written, but be shed no tears, 
dnd he did calm himself and fix hls brow 
Into a kind of quiet; 28 be paused, 

* —_Jhe lady of his love re-entered there; 

‘She was serene and smilng then, and yet 

Bhe knew she was by him beloved,—she knew, 
For quickly comes each knowledge, that his heart 
‘Was darken'd with her shadow, and she saw 
‘That he was wretched, but she eaw not all. 

‘He rose, and with @ cold und gentle grasp 

‘He took her hand; & moment o'er his face 

A tablet of unatterable thoughts 

‘Was traced, and then it faded an it come; 

‘He dropp'é ‘the hand he held, and with elow steps 
‘Retura'd, Lut not a8 bidding her aftien, 

For they did part with mutual emiles: he pesi'd 





‘And mounting on his steed he went Ins way, 
And ne'er repase’d that hoary threshold more. 


In one of his journals, Lord Byron describes his feolings 
after thua leaving the oratory. Arriving on the summit of a 
hill, which commanded the last view of Annesley. he checked 
his horse, and gazed back with mingled pain und fondness 
pon the groves which embowered the hall, and thought upon 
the lovely being that dwelt there, until his feclings were quite 
dissolved in tenderness. The conviction at length recurred 
that she nover could be his, when, rousing himself from his 
reverie, he struck his spurs into his steed and dashed for- 
ward, as if by rapid motion to leave reflection behind him, 

Yet, notwithstanding what he asserts in the verses last 

uoted, he did pass the “ hoary threshold” of Annosley again, 

it was, however, after the lapse of several years, during which 
‘he had ground up to manhood, bad passed through the ordeal 
of pleasures and tumultuous passions, and had feJt tho in+ 
fiuence of other charms. Miss Chaworth, too, had become a 
wife and a mother, and he dined at Annesley Hall ot theinvi- 
tation of her husband. He thus met the object of his early 
idolatry in the very scene of his tender devotions, which, as 
he says, her smiles had once made 2 heaven to him, The 
scene was but little changed. He waa in the very chamber 
where he had ao often listened entranced to the witchery of 
her voice; there were the same instruments and music; 
there lay her flower-garden benesth the window, and the 
awalks through which he had wandered with her in the intoxi- 
cation of youthful love. Can we wonder that amidst the 
tender recollections which every object around him was cal- 
culated to awaken, the fond passion of his boyhood should 
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rush back in full current to hia heart? He was himself sur. 
Prised at this sudden revulsion of hie feelings, but he had 
Ecquired self-possession and could command thera. "His firme 
nets, however, was doomed to undergo a further trial. "While 
teated by the object of hie sooet devotions, with all these 

recollections throbbing in his bosom, her infant daughter was 
brought into the room. At of the child he started; 
it dispelled the last lingeringe of his dream, and he afterwards 
confessed, that to repress his emotion at the moment was tho 
soverest part of his task. 

Te sot offing that raged within his Dovom hrough- 
out this fond and tender, yet painfl and embarreming rt 
Be toucingly depnved which he wrote immediately 

Mini thrugh aot enlieed te ine be cone, 
arr oridactiy intended oe the oye dal thc heat of the fat 
lady of Annesley :— 
Well | thou art happy, and I feet 
‘That 1 should thus be happy too; 
‘For stil] my heart regards thy weal 
‘Warmly, ws it was wout to do. 
~ Thy busband’s blest—and ‘twill impart 
But let them puss™-Oh! how my beat 
‘Would bate him if he loved thee not! 
‘* When late I saw thy favourite child, 
I oan any jealous heart would break; 
But when the unconscious infant emiled, 
I kiss'd it for its mother’s sake. 


 Tkias'd if, ond represe'd my alghs 
‘Ite father in ite face to see; 
‘But then it had ita mother's eyes, 
"And they were all to love sad me, 


“ Mary, adien! I must sway: 
‘While thou art blest It not repiney 
‘But near thee I can never stay; 
‘hiy heart would acon agsin be thine. 
‘=I deemo'd that time, I deem'd that pride 
‘Had quench'd at length my boyish flames 
‘Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
‘My heart in all, save love, the same. 


* Yet I was calm: I knew the time 











‘We met, and not a nerve was shook. 


9 T asw thee gaze upon my fae, 
‘Xet meet with a0 confusion thera: 
‘only feeling could'st thou trace; 
‘The sullen calmness of Seepeir, 
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‘© Away 1 nway my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake: 
Ohi where ic Lethe’s fabled stream ? 
‘My foolish heart, be still, or break.” 


The revival of this early passion, and the melanchol 
associations which it spread over those scenes in the neigh- 
Dourhood of Newstead, which would necessarily be the places 
of his frequent resort while in England, are alluded to by 
him as ¢ principal cause of his frst departure for the Con- 
ent :— 
When man expell'd from Eden's bowers 
A moment lingered near the gate, 
Each acene recalled the vaniah'd hours, 
And bade him curse his future fate. 


Bat wandering on throngh distant climes, 
He learnt to bear hia loud of grief; 
‘Suat gave a sigh to other trmes, 
‘Ad found in busier scenes relief, 


“ Thus Mary must it be with me, 

And I mast view thy charms n0 more; 
For while I linger near to thes, 
1 sigh for all I kaew before.” 


It was in the subsequent June that he set off on his pil- 
grimage by sea and Jand, which was to become the theme of 

is immortal pocm. That the image of Mary Chaworth, an 
he saw and loved her in the days of his boyhood, followed 
him to the very shore, is shown in the glowing stanzas ude 
dressed to her, on the eve of embarkation— 


*Tis done—and shivering in the gale 
‘The bark unfurla her snowy sail, 
And whistling o'er the bending mast, 
‘Loud sings on high the freahrning blast; 
‘And I must from this land be goue, 
T cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whitening fosm, 
‘And I will seek a foreign home 5 
TU I forget « false fair faoe, 
‘Enue’er shall find a resting place: 
‘My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but ane. 


To think of every early some, 
Of what we are, and what we've been, 
‘Would whelm some softer hearts with woo— 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow 5 
‘Yet still beets om as Ht began, 
And never traly loves but one. 
2 
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* And who that dear loved one may be, 


‘Have loved so long, and Jove but one. 


“Tree tried another's fetters, too, 
‘With charms, perchence, as fair to views 
And T would fain have loved as well, 
Bat some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A Kindred care for aught but one. 

“*Twould soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 


aro 
‘Yet still he loves, and loves but one.” 


The painful interview at Annesloy Hall which rovived with 
such intenscness his early passion, remained stamped upon his 
memory with singular force, and seems to have survived all 
‘hia “ wandering through distant climes,” to which he trusted 
as an oblivious antidote. Upwards of two years after that 
event, when, having made his famous pilgrimage, he was once 
more an inmate of Newatead Abbey, his vicinity to Annesley 
Hall brought the whole scene vividly before him, and he thus 
Tecala it in a poetic epiatle to a friend— 

“Dve seen miy bride another's bride— 
‘Have seen her sented by his side— 
‘Have seen the infant which sbe bore, 
‘Wear the sweet smile the mother wore, 
‘When she and I in youth have smiled 
As fond apd faultless az ber child :— 
‘Have seen her eyes, in oold disdain, 
‘Ask if T felt no secret pain. 


“And I have acted well 





‘Yet felt the while shat woman's slave j= 
Have kissd, as if without desi 


5, 
‘Time had not made me love the less.” 


“Tt was about the time,” says Moore in his Life of Lord 
Byron, “when he was thus bitterly feeling and expressing the 
hk which bis beart had sufezed from a real object of 
fection, poems on an imaginary one, * 28," WETS 
wiitten.” He wad at the same time grivving over the loss of 
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several of his earliest and dearest friends, the companions of his 
joyous schoolboy hours. To recur to the beautiful lan, of 

ore, who writes with the kindred and kindling syispathice 
of a true poet: “ All these recollections of the young and the 
dcad mingled themselves in his mind with the image of her, 
who, though living, was, for him, as much lost as they, and 
diffused that general feeling of sadness and fondness through 
hie soul, which founds vent in these poems, * * > It 
was the blending of the two affections in his memory and 
imagination, that gave birth to an ideal object combiniug tho 
best features of both, aud drew from him thove saddest and 
tenderest of Jove poems, in which wo find all the depth and 
intensity of real feeling, touched over with such a light as no 
reality ever wore.” 

‘An carly, innocent, and unfortunate passion, however frnit- 
ful of pain it may be to the man, is ¢ insting advantage to the 
poet. It is a well of sweet and bitter fancies; of refined and 
geutle sentiments ; of elevated and ennobling thoughts; shut 
‘up in the deep recesees of the heart, keeping it green amidst, 

fe withering blighta of the world, and by its casual gushings 
and overflowings, recalling at times alf the freshness, and 
innocence, and enthusiasm of youthful days. Lord Byron 
was conscious of this effect, and purposely cherished’ and 
brooded over the remembranco of his carly passion, and of alk 
the scenes of Annesley Hall connected with it. It was this 
remembrance that attmed his mind to some of its most 
elevated and virtuous strains, and shed an inexpressible grace 
and, pathos over his best luctions. 

‘Being thus put upon the tracea of this little love-story, I 
cannot refrain from threading them out, us they appear from 
time to time in various passages of Lord Byron 's works. 
During his subsequent rambles in the East, when time and 
distance had softened away his “early romance” almost into 
the remembrance of ap ‘and tender dream, he received 
accounts of the object of it, which represented her, still in her 
paternal Hall, among her native bowers of Annesley, sar 
Tounded by a blooming and beautiful family, yet » prey to 
secret and withering melancholy— 


A thousand leagues from bls—hey native home, 
Bhe dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of beauty, but—behold t 
‘Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
‘The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an anguiet drooping of the eye, 
4s it ids ere large with ‘unshed tears” 

2 
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For an instant the buried tenderness of early youth and the 
fluttering hopes which accompanied it, seemed ta have revived 
in his bosom, and the idea to have fiathed upon his mind that 
his image might be connected with her secret woes—but he 
rejected the thought almost as soon as formed. 

What could ber grief be ?—ahe hed all she loved, 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or ev wish, 


Upon her miind-—a spectre of the past” 


‘Ths cause of her grief waa a matter of rural comment in 
the neighbourhood of Newstead and Annesley. It was dis- 
connected from all idea of Lord Byron, but attributed to the 
harsh and capricious conduct of one to whose kindness and 
affection she had a sacred claim. The domestic sorrows 
which had Jong preyed in secret on her heart, at length 
affected her intellect, and the “bright morning star of 
nesley” was eclipsed for ever. 

“The lady of bis love,—ob! she was changed 
As by the sicknest of the soul ; her mind 
‘Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes, 
‘They had not their own lustre, but the took 
‘Which is not of the earth; she was become 


‘The queen of @ realm: but her thoughts 
‘Were combinations of inges 
And forms t aud ed 


Of others" sight, familiar were to hers, 
And this the wortd calls frenzy.” 

Notwithstanding lapse of time, change of place, and a suoces- 
sion of splendid and epirit-atirring scenes in various countries, 
the quiet and gentle seene of his boyish love seems to have 
held'a magic sway over the recollections of Lord Byron, and 
the image of Mary Chaworth to have unexpectedly obtruded 
itself upon his mind like some suy visitation, Such 
‘was the fact on the occasion of his marriage with Miss Mil- 
banke; Annesley Hall and all its fond associations floated 
like a vision before his thoughts, even when et the altar, and 
on the point of pronouncing the nuptial vows. The circum- 
stance ia related by him with a force and feeling that persuade 
us of its truth: 

“A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
‘The wanderer was returned I axw him stand 
‘Before an sltar—with « gentle bride ; 

‘Her fave was fair, but wea not that which made 
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‘The star-light of his boyhood -—as he stood 
‘Even ot the altar, o'er bia brow there came 


thoaghta 
‘Was traced,—and then it faded as it came, 
And he stood sahn and quiet, and he spoke 
‘The fitting vows, bat heard not his own words, 
And all things reel'd around him: he could see 
‘Not that which was, nor that which should have been— 
Bat the old mansion, and the accustomed hi 





Daek, 
Aud thrust themselves between him and the light: 
‘What business had they there at such a time?" 


The history of Lord Byron's union is too well known to 
need narration. The errors, and humiliations, and heart- 
b 8 that followed upon it, gave additional effect to the 
remembrance of his early passion, and tormented him with 
the ides, that had he heen successful in his suit to the lovely 
heiress of Annesley, they might both have shared » happior 
destiny. In one of his manuscripts, written long after his 
marriage, having accidentally mentioned Miss Chaworth as 
“my M. A.C." “ Alas!” exclaims he, with a sudden burst 
of feeling, “ why do I ey my? Our union would have healed 
fonda in which blood been shed by our fathers would 
have joined landa broad and rich; it would have joined at 
leaat one heart, and two persons not ill-matched in years— 
and—and—and—what has been the result?” 

But enough of Annesley Hall and the poetical themes con- 
nected with it. I felt as if I could linger for hours about its 
ruined oratory, and silent hall, and neglected garden, anc 
spin reveries and dream dreams, until all became an ideal 
world around me. The day, however, was fast declining, and 
the shadows of eveni throwing deeper shades of melancholy 
about the place. Taking our leave of the worthy old house- 

,, therefore, with 2 small compeusation and many thanks 
for her civilities, we mounted our horses and pursued our way 
back to Newstead Abbey. 
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THE LAKE. 


“ DBerone the mansion lay s Ineid lake, 
‘Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 


‘With their green faces fixed upon the food.” 


Svox is Lord Byron's Sesaripion of one of a seriea of beau- 
tifal sheets of water, formed in old times by the monks by 
damming up the course of a small river. Here he used daily 
to enjoy his favourite recreations of and sailing. 
The wicked oe Lord,” in his eeheme of devastation, 
had cut down all the woods that one fringed the lake; Lord 

‘on coming of age, coiesrunred to restore them, and 4 
beauti youy wang wood, Planted ed by him , DoW sweeps up from 
‘the water’ , and cloth hillside opposite to the 
Abbey. | "To ‘his wood: ‘nook C Colonel Wildman has given the 
a] inte title of “the Poet's Corner.” 

Inke has inherited its share of the traditions and fabl 
connected with everything in and about the Abbey. It was a 
pel eaten sea on which the “wicked old Lord” 

to gratify his nautical tastes and humours. He had his 
mimic castles and fortresses along its shores, and his mimic 
fleets apon its waters, and used to get up mimic sea-fights. 
‘The remaina of his petty fortifications still awaken the eurious 
muiries of visitors. In one of his vagaries, he caused a large 
‘Vessel to be bropgit on wheels from the sea-coast and launched 
in re. 








were 81 ed to see a 
ship thus sailing ores sy walled asa s saying 
Shy yphet of the , that 





of 

whenover « ship ‘uighted with, iy a should cross Sherwood 

Eovest, Newstend would pass out ofthe Byron Family. The 
mantey people, ae detested the o were anxious 

to rly the po jheoy. Ting i the dale of Nets nghtm, 

the name ‘or’ heather; with this plant the they he 

fated bark aa i passed, bo that it arrived full treig Sed at 

Newstead. 

The most important stories about the lake, however, relate 
to the treasures that are supposed to lie buried in its bosom. 
These may have taken their origin in a fact which actually 
occurred. There was one time fished up from the deep part 
of the lake a great eaglo of molten Urass, with expanded 
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wings, standing on a pedestal or perch of the same metal. Tt 
had doubtless served as a stand or resding-desk, in the Abbey 
chapel, to hold s folio Bible or mussal. 

1 sacred relic was sent to a brazier to be cleaned. As he 
was at work upon it, he discovered that the pedestal was 
hollow and composed of several pieces. Unscrewing these, 
he drew forth s number of parchment deeds and gana ‘apper> 
taining to the Abbey, and bearing the seals of dward LLL, 
and Henry VIII., which had thus been concealed, and ulti- 
mately sunk in the lake by the friars, to substantiate their 
Tight and title to these domains at some fature day. 

‘One of the parcinnent scrolls thua discovered, throws rather 
an awkward light upon the kind of life led by the friars of 
Newstead. It is an indulgence ited to them for a certain 
number of months, in which plenary pardon is assured in 
advance for all kinds of crimes, among which, several of the 
most gross and sensual are ifically mentioned, and the 
‘weaknesses of the flesh to which they were prone. | 

After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life, in the 
regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at tho vir- 
tuous indignation of Robin Hood und his outlaw crew, at the 
sleek sensualista of the cloister: 


“I never burt the busbandman 
‘That used to tilt the ground, 
‘Nor spill their blood that range the wood 
To follow hawk and hound. 


“My chiefest spite to clergy ie, 
‘Who in these days bear sway; 
‘With friars and monks with their fino spunk, 
‘I make my chiefest prey." 
‘OLD BALLAD oF Rosin Toon. 


‘The brazen eagle has been transferred to the parochial and 
‘collegiate church of Southall, about twenty miles from New- 

where it may still be seen in the contro of the chanel, 
supporting, pa of yore, a ponderous Bible. As to the docu- 
mente it contained, they ste carefully treasured up by Colonel 
‘Wildman among his other deeds and papers, in an iron chest 
secured by # patent lock of nine bolts, almost equal to s 


magic spell. 

“Tho flshing up of this brazen relic, as Thave already hinted, 
has given rise to the tales of treaeure lying at the bottom of 
the lake, thrown in there by the monks when they abandoned 
the Abbey. The fayourite story is, that there is a great iron 
chest there filled with gold and jewels, and chalices and craci- 
fixes. Nay, that it has been seen, when the water of the 
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Jake war unusually low. ‘There were large iron rings at each 

end, but ail attempts to move it were ineffectual; either the 

fold it contained was too ponderous, or what. in more 
able, it was secured by one of those magic spelle usually 

upon hidden treasure. It remains, therefore, at the bottom 

of the lake to this day; and it is to be hoped, may one day or 

other be discovered by the present worthy proprietor. 


ROBIN HOOD AND SHERWOOD FOREST, 


‘Wuits at Newstead Abbey, I took great delight in riding and 
rambling about the neiphbeurood, study out the traces of 
merry Sherwood Forest, and visiting the haunta of Robin 
He ‘The relics of the old forest are few and scattered, but 
az to the bold outlaw who once held « kind of freebooting 
cd over it, there is scarce a bill or dale, a cliff or cavern, a 
well or fountain, in this part of the country, that is not con- 
nected with his memory. The very names of some of the 
tenante on the Newstead estate, such as Benrdall and Hard- 
staff, sound as if they may have been borne iu old times by 
some of the stalwart fellows of the outlaw gang. 

One of the earliest books that captivated my fancy when 
8 child, was s collection of Robin Hood ballads, “ adorned 
with cuts,” which I bought of an old Scotch pedlar, at the 
cost of all iny holiday money. How I devoured ite pages, 
and gazed upon its uncouth wood-ents! For a time my mind 
was filled with picturings of ‘merry Sherwood,” and the 
exploita and revelling of the bold foresters ; and Robin Hood, 
Little John, Friar Tuck, and their doughty compeera; were 
my heroes of romance. 

"These early feelings were in some depree revived when I 
found myself in the very heart of the far-famed forest, and, as 
I said before, I took 2 kind of schoolboy delight in huntin, 
up all traces of old Sherwood and its sylvan chivalry. One o! 
the first.of my antiquarian rambles was on horseback, in com- 
pany with Colonel ‘Wildman and his lady, who undertook to 

ide me to some of the mouldering monuments of the forest. 
One of these stands in front of the very gate of Newatend 
Park, and is known throughout the country by the name of 
“The Pilgrim Oak.” It is a venerable treo, of great size, 
overshadowing a wide arena of the road. Under itashade the 
rustica of the neighbourhood have been accustomed to assemble 
on certain holidays, and celebrate their rural festivals. This 
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custom hed been handed down from father to son for several 
rations, until the oak had acquired a kind of sacred 


«The “old Lord |." however, in whose eyes nothing 
‘was sacred, when he laid his desolating hand on the groves 
and foresta of Newstead, doomed likewise this traditional tree 
to the axe. Fortunately the good people of Nottingham 
heard of the danger of their favourite oak, and hastened to 
yansom it from destruction. They afterwards made a present 
of it to the poet, when he came to the estate, and the Pilgrim 
Osk is likely to continue a rural gathering place for many 
coming generations. 

‘From this magnificent and time-honoured tree we continued 
on our sylvan research, in quest of another oak, of more 
ancient date and less flourishing condition. A ride of two or 
three mile, the latter part neross open wastes, ones clothed 
with foreat, now bare aud cheerloss, brought us to the tree in 
question. Jt was the Oak of Ravenshead, one of the last sur- 
vivors of old Sherwood, and which had evidently once held a 
high head in the foreat; it was now a mere wreck, crazed by 
time, end Dlasted by lightning, and standing alone on a naked 
waste, like a ruined column in a desert. 


“The scenes are desert now, aud bare, 
‘Where flourished once « forest fair, 
‘When these waste glens with copse were lined, 
And peopled with the hart and hind, 
‘Yon lonely oak, would he could tell 
‘The changes of his pxrent dell, 
Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 
‘Wared in each breeze a sapling bough. 
‘Woold he could tell bow deep the shade 
‘A thousand mingled branches made. 
‘Here in my shade, methinks he'd sy, 
‘The mighty stag at noontide lay, 
‘While doe, und roe, and red-deer good, 
‘Have bounded by through gay green-wood." 


At no great distance from Ravenshead Oak is 2 emall cave 
which goes by the name of Robin Hood’s stable. It is in the 
breast of a hill, scooped out of brown freestone, with rude 
attempts at columna and arches. Within are two niches, 
which served, it is said, as stalls for the bold outlaw’s horses. 
To this retrest he retired when hotly pursued by the law, for 
the place was a secret even from his band. The eave ia over- 

lowed by an oak and alder, and is hardly discoverable even 
st the present day; but when the country was overran with 
forest it must have been concealed. 

‘There was an agreeablo and loneliness in a great 
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28 
past of our ride. heater ig buchen mek mcie 
smong rocky dells, streams, ly 
Eaunted by thy waterfowl. We, passed through « alae of 
‘woodland, of more modern planting, but consi ered a Logit, 
Tack of ake eet toot ah ay, litary 
of er Woo! ene quiet, ao] 
scenes, the partridge and pheasant would now wd then burst 
‘upon the wing, the hare scud away before us. 

‘Another of these rambling rides in quest of popular anti. 
quities, was to a chain of rocky cliffs, called the Kirkby Crags, 
which skirt the Robin Hood hills. Here, leaving my horse 
at the foot of the crags, I scaled their rugged sides, and sented . 
myself in a niche of the rocks, called Robin Hood's chair. 
Hf commands a wide prospect over the valley of Newstead, 
and here the bold outlaw is said to have taken his seat, and 

a look-out upon the roads below, watching for merchants 
bial sy other wealthy travellers, upon whom to 
pounce down, like an eagle from his eyrie. 

Descending from the cliffs and remounting my horse, arido 
of a mile or two further along 6 narrow “ robber-path,” as it 
‘was called, which ound up ste the hills between perpen- 
dicular rocks, led to an artificial cavern cut in the face of a 
eliff, with a door and window wrought through the living 
stone. This bears the name of Friar Tuck's cell, or hermitage, 
where, according to tradition, that jovial anchorite used to 
make good cheer and boisterous revel with his freebooting 
comrades. 

Such were some of the vestiges of old Sherwood and ita 
renowned “‘ yeomandrie,” which I visited in the neighbour- 
hood of Newstead. The worthy Slengyman who officiated os 
chaplain at the Abbey, seeing my zeal in the cause, informed 
me of a considerable tract of ancient forest, still in ex» 
istence about ten miles distant. There were many fine old 
oaks in it, he said, that had stood for centuries, but were now 
shattered and “stag-headed,” that is to say, their upper 
branches were bare, and blasted, and streggling out like the 
antlers of a deer. Their trunks, too, were hollow, and fall of 
crows and jeckdsws, who made them their nestling places. 
‘He occasionally rode over to the forest in the long summer 
evenings, and pleased himself with loitering in the twilight 
wee doxsrption gen by tho chaplain mad te 0 

e iption given. i le me anxious to 
‘visit this remnant of chi Sherwood and he kindly offered to 
he my guide and ‘We accordingly sallied forth 
one morning on horseback on this sylvan expedition. Our. 
ide took us through a part of the country where King John 
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dhad once held » hunting seat, the ruins of which are still to 
‘be seen. At that time the whole neighbourhood was an 
zoyal fewest, of Frank chase, as it was termed; for 

John was an enemy to parks and warrens, and other ins 
closures, by which game was fenced in for the private benefit 
and recreation of the nobles and the clergy. 

Here, on the brow of a gentle hill, commanding an exten- 
sive prospect of what had once been forest, stood another of 
those monumental trees, which, to my mind, gave a peculiar 
interest to thie neighbourhood. It was the Parliament Oak, 
so called im memory of au assemblage of tho kind held by 
King John beneath its shade. Tho lapse of upwards of six 
centuries had reduced this once mighty tree to a mere 
crumbling fragment, yet, like a gigantic torso in ancient 
statuary, the grandeur of the mutilated trunk gave evidence 
of mba it had been in the days ofits glory. Tn contemplat 
ing its mouldering remains, the fancy busiod itself in culling 
up the scene that must have been presented beneath its 
shad when this sunny lll swarmed with the pageantry of 
@ warlike and hunting court. When silken pavilions and 
warrior tents decked its crest, and royal standards, and 
baronial banners, and knightly pennons rollod out to the 
breeze, When prelates and courticrs, and steel-clad chivalry, 
thronged round the person of the monarch, while at a distance 
Joitered the foresters in green, and all the rural and hunting 
train that waited upon his sylvan sports. 

“A thousand vasenls mustered round 

‘With horve, and hawk, and Tiorn, and hound 5 
And through the brake the rangers stalk, 
And fale'ners hold the ready bawk 5 

And forestors in green-wood trica 

Lead in the leash the greyhound grim.” 


Such was the phantasmagoria that presented iteelf for a 
moment to my imagioation, poopling the silent place before 
me with enopty shadows of the past.” The reverie, however, 
was transient; king, courtier, and steel-clad warrior, and 
forester in green, with horn, and hawk, and hound, all faded 
again into oblivion, and I awoke to all that remained of this 
Once stirring scene of human pomp and power—a mouldering 
oak, and a tradition. 
“We are such stuff as dreams sre made of ” 


A xide of few miles further brought us at length among 
the venerable and classic shades of Sherwood, Here I mas 
delighted to ‘self in » genuine wild wood, of primitive 
Seektaal growth so rarely to be amet wilh in this thickly 
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th Rona roa of iad’ Tk ze 
eal sta of my native land. le 
natural alleys and greenwood groves, ‘with grase, 
a de yet boosted eckes Winstone tone 
ested me, however, was to behold around mo the mighty 
tronks of veteran oaks, old monumental trees, the patriarchs 
of Sherwood Forest. ‘They were shattered, hollow, and moss- 
», it is trne, and their “leafy honours” were near; 

Separted; but, like Tpouldering towers, they were noble an 
picturesque in their decay, and gave evidence, even in their 
Tiina, of thote ancient grasdanr. 

‘Aa T gazed about me upon theso vestiges of once “ Merrie 


Sherwood,” the picturi of my boyish fancy be to rise 
in my mind, and Robin Hood eens fo etsad before mee 





Good lord! tt was a gallant sight 

oe them til in'czows 

‘With every man « good broad-sward 
‘And eke « good yew bow.” 


‘The horn of Robin Hood again seemed to resound thro 
the forest. I saw this sylvan chivalry, half huntsmen, 
freebooters, ing across the distant glades, or feasting and 
revelling benesth the trees; I was going on to embody in this 
way all the ballad scenes that had delighted me when a boy, 
when the distant sound of a wood-cutter’s axe roused me 
from my day-dream. 

The oding, apprehension 1s which it awakened were too soon. 
verified. I not ridden much further, when I came to an 
gpen space where the work of destruction was going on. 
Around me lay the prostrate tranks of venerable oaks, onco 
the towering and magnificent lords of the forest, and » num- 
ber of wood-cutters were hacking, end hewing at another 
gigantic tree, just tottering to its 

Alas! for old Sherwood Forest: it had fallen into the pos- 
session of a noble agriculturist: a modern utilitarian, who had 
no feoling for poetry or forest scenery. Ina little while and 
this glorious woodland will be laid ; its green glades be 
turned into sheep wala its bowers supplanted by 
turnip-fields; and “Merrie Sherwood” will exist but in b: 
wb lor oe al superstitions, rt I, “of the old 

“0 for the poetic tions,” thought I, “of the olden 
time that shed a sanctity over every grove,—that gave to 
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each tree its tutelar genius or nymph, and threatened disaster 
forall hoshoald anclset the hateadt pode in thetslosty abeten 
‘Alzs! for the sordid propensities of days, when every 
thing is coined into gold: and thie once holiday planet of oure 
ia toned into a mere ‘working-day world.” 

My cobweb fancies put to flight, and my feelings ont of 
tune, I'left the forest in a far different mood from that in 
which I had entered it, and rode silently along until, on 
Fetching tho summit of a geutle emindice, the chime of 
evening bells came on the breeze across the hosth from a 
distant village. 

T paused to listen. 

«They are merely the evening bells of Mansfild,” said my 
cons 


ion. 
“Of Mansfeld!" Hero was another of the legend 
names of this storied neighbourhood, that called up earl, 
pleaiant associations, ‘The famous old ballad of the King 
and the Miller of Mansfield came at once to wind, and the 
chime of the bella put me again in good humour. 

A little further on, and we were again on the traces of 
Robin Hood. Here was Fountain Dale, where he had his 
encounter with that stalwart shaveling Friar Tuck, who was 
akind of saint militant, alternately wearing the casque and 
the cowl: 

“The curtal fryar Rept Fountain dale 
Seven long years and more, 
‘There was neither lord, knight, or earl 
‘Could make him yield betore.” 

‘The moat is still shown which is said to have surrounded 
the stronghold of {his jovial and fighting friar; and the place 
where ho and Robin Hood had their sturdy trial of strength 
and prowess, in the memorable conflict which lasted 

“From ten o'clock that very day 
‘Until four in the afternoon,” 

and ended in the treaty of fellowship, As to the hardy feats, 
both of sword and trencher, perforiand by thia “‘curtal fryar,” 
behold, are they not at length in the ancient ballads, 
and in tho magi p 8 of Ivanhoe? ae een aay 

evening was fest ing on, and the twilig! icken- 
ing, as we rode through these hisunia famous in outlaw story. 
‘A’melancholy a to over the landscape as we 
proceeded, for our course Isy by shadowy woods, and across 
naked heaths, and along lonely roads, marked by some of 
those sinister names by sich the country people 3a England 
are apt to make dreary places still more The horrors 
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of ‘Thieves’ Wood,” and the Murderers’ Stone,” and “the 
‘Hag Nook,” bad all to be encountered in the gathering gloom 
of evening, and threatened to beset our path with more then 
mortal peril, Happily, however, we passed these ominous 
places unharmed, and arrived in safety at the portal of New- 
atead Abbey, highly eatisfied with our greenwood foray. 





THE ROOK CELL. 


Iw the course of my sojourn at the Abbey, I changed my 
quarters from the magnificent old state apartment haunted by 
‘ir John Byron the Little, to another in a remote corner of 
the ancient edifice, immediately adjoining the ruined chapel. 
¢ possessed still more interest in my eyes, from having been 
the sleeping epartment of Lord Byron during his residence 
at the Abbey. The furniture remained the same. Here waa 
the bed in which he slept; and which he had brought with 
im from college ; its gilded posts surmounted by coronets, 
giving evidence of his aristocratical feelings. Here was like- 
ise his college sofa; and about the walls were the portraits 
of his favourite butler, old Joe Murray, of his fancy ao- 
Gisintance, Jackson the list, together with pictures of 
larrow School and the Coliege at Cambridge, at which he 
‘was educated. 
,, The bedehamber goes by the name of the Rook Cell, from 
ite vicinity to the Rookery which, since time immemorial, has 
maintained possession of a solemn grove adjacent to the 
chapel. This venerable community afiorded me much food 
for speculation during my residence in this apartment. 
Tn the morning I used to hear them gradually waking and 
seeming to call each other up. After a time, the whole 
fraternity would be in a flutter ; some balancing and swing. 
ing on the tree tops, others perched on the pinnacle of the 
Al ey care, or wheeling and hovering about in the air, 
and a walls bate sereane igre aie inseasent 
cawings. this we linger about the rooker 
and fe vicini for the earl art of the moming, wh, 
having aj dy mustered all their forees, called over the 
roll, and determined upon their line of march, they one and 


distant fields. They woul denote pony for miles, and 
remain absent ail day, excepting now and then a scout would 
‘come home, as if to see that all was well. ‘Towards night the 
whole host might be seen, like a dak cloud in the distance, 
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winging their way homeward. They came, aa it were, with 
whoop and halloo, peeling ‘high in the air abore the Abboy, 
making varidus ions before they alighted, and then 
ke ing op an incessant cowing in the tree-tops, until they 
gratually Ril asleep. 

on pa zemesed at the Abbey, tat (the rocks, though 

e" forth on throughout the week, yet kee} 
about tho vonerable edifice on Bandage, aif they had i. 
herited a reverence for the day, from their ancient confreres, 
the monks. Indeed, a believer in the metempsychosis might 
easily imagine these Gothic-looking birds to be the embo 
a of the ancient friars still hovering about their sanctified 
abode. 

J dislike to disturb any point of popular and pootio faith, 
and was loth, therefore, to question the authenticity of this 
mysterious reverence for the Sabbath, on the part of the 

fewatead rocks ; but certainly in the course of tay sojourn 
in the Rook Cell, I detected them in a flagrant outbreak and 
foray on a bright Sunday morning. 

Besides the occasional clamour of the rookery, this remote 
apartment was often greeted with sounds of a different kind, 
from the neighbouring ruins. The great laneet window in 
front of the chapel adjoins the very wall of the chamber ; and 
the mysterious sounds from it at night have been well de« 
scribed by Lord Byron: 





“Bat on the noontide of the moon, and when 

‘The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 

‘There moans a strange uncaxthly sound, which then 
‘Is muslcal—s dying secent driven 

‘Through the huge areb, which soars and sinks agsin, 
Some deem it but the distant echo given, 

Back to the night wind by the waterfall, 
And harmonized by the old choral wall. 


Others, that some original shape or forts, 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath givea the power 
‘To this grey ruin, with a voice tocharm. 
Gad, but ecrene, it sweeps o'er tree or towers 
‘The cause I Know not, nor can zolve; but such 
‘The fact:—I've heard i,—once perhaps too much.” 


Nover was a traveller in quest of the romantic in greater 
luck. I bad, in sooth, got lodged in another haunted apart. 
ment of the Abbey; for in this chamber Lord Byron declared 
he had more than once been harassed at midnight by a 
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anysterious visitor. A black, shapeloss form would sit cower- 
ing upon his bed, and after gazing at him for s time with 
ing eyes, would roll off and . The same un- 
th gpparition is said to have disturbed the slambers of a 
newly married couple that once passed their honeymoon in 
this apartment. 
I would observe, that the access to the Rook Cell ia by a 
spiral stone staircase leading up into it, as into a turret, from 
long shadowy corridor over the cloisters, one of the mid- 
night walke of the goblin friar, Indeed, to the fancies en- 
gendered in his bram in this remote and lonely ay ent, 
incorporated with the floating superstitions of the Abbey, wa 
are no doubt indebted for the spectral scene in Don Juan. 


“Then, as the night was clear, thongh cold, he threw: 
‘His chamber door wide open—and went forth 
Into x gallery, of eombre hue, 
Long farnish’d with old pictures of great worth, 
Orkoights aud dames, heroic and chaste 100, 
‘As doubtew should be peopte of high birth, 
* : . . 


“No sound except the eebo of his sigh 
Or stepran sadly throagh that antique house, 
‘When suddenly he heard, oF thought #0, nigh, 
“A supernatural ageut~ or a mouse, 
‘Whose little nibbling rustle will embarrass 
‘Most people, as it plays along the arras. 


“Tt was no mouse, but lo! a monk, arrayed 
In coml, and beads, and dusley garb, appeared, 
‘Now in the moonlight, and now Tapsed in hades 
‘With steps that trod as heavy, yet unheard 5 
‘Bis garments only a slight murmur made; 
‘He moved as shadowy as the sisters weird, 
Dut slowly: andas he passed Juan by 
Ginred, without pausing, on bim a bright eye, 


“Joan was petrified ; be had heard a hint 
‘Of such @ epirit in these halls of otd, 
Bat thought like most men, there was nothing in’ 
‘Beyond the rumour which such spots mfbld, 








‘And did he see tbis? or was it e vapour? 


"Once, twice, thrice paas'd, repass'd—the thing of ait, 
Or earth beneath, or heaven, oF ‘other place; 
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“The third time, after » still longer pause, 
‘The sbadow pasr'd xway—but where? the hall 
‘Was long, and thus far there was bo great cate 
‘To think bis vanishing unnatural: 
Doors there were many, through which, by the laws 
‘Of physics, bodies, whether short or tall, 
‘Might come or go; bat Juan covid not state 
‘Through whlch the spectre seem'd to evaporate. 


“ He stood, how long he knew not, but it seemn'd, 

‘An age—expectant, powerlem, with hia eyes 

Btrain’d on the spot where frst the figure gleam'd ; 
‘Then dy degrees recall'd his energies, 

And would have pase'd the whole off as a dream, 
Bat could not wake ; he was, be did zurmise, 

‘Waking already, and return'd at len; 

‘Back to hie chamber, shorn of half bis strength.” 


As I have already observed, it is difficult to determine 
whether Lord Byron was really subject to the superstitious 
fancies which had been imputed fo him, or whether he 
merely amused himself by giving currency to them aronng 
his domestics and dependents. He certainly never serup! 
to express a belief in supernntural visitations, both verball 
and in his correspondence. If such were his foible, the Rool 
Cell was an admirable placo to engender thesc delusions. 
Thave lain awake at night, Ihave heard all kinds of myste- 
rious and sighing sounds from the neighbouring ruin. Dis- 
tant footateps, too, and the closing of doora in remote parts 
of the Abbey, would send hollow revorberetions and ochoes 
along the corridor and up the spiral staircase. Once, in fact, 
I was roused by a strange sound at the very door of my 
chamber. I threw it open, and a form “black and shapeleas 
with glaring eyes” stood ‘before me. It proved, howavor, 
neither ghost nor goblin, but my friend Boatswain, the great 
Newfoundland dog, who had conccived a companionable liking 
for me, and occasionally sought me in my Serine To the 
hauntings of even such a visitant as honest Boatewain may we 
giribate some of the marvellous stories about the Goblin 


THE LITTLE WHITE LADY. 


Ix the course of 3 morning's ride with Colonel Wildman 
shout the Abbey lands, we found ourselves in one of the 
prettiest little woods imagi The road to it had led 


‘us among rocky ravines with thickets, and now 
wound through bi dingles among beautiful groves 
8 
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and clumps of els and beeches. A limpid rill of sparkling 
water, windy and doubling in pert led a sroated one 
ath repeat 80 as to appearance 

Being ‘watered by panne rivuleta. The sohtary and ro- 
mantic lock of this piece of woodland, and the frequent recur. 
rence of its mazy stream, put him in mind, Colonel Wildman 
said, of the little German fairy tale of Undine, in which are 
recorded the adventures of akuight who had married a water- 
nymph. As he rode with his bride through her native woods, 
every stream claimed her as a relative; one was a brother, 
wa ole oo, aasing owsselen with applying this fancifl 

‘o rode on, amusing es with applying ¢) 

tale to the charming scenery around us, tael we came to 8 
lowly gray-stone farmhouse, of ancient dete, situated in a 
solitary glen, on the margin of the brook, and overshadowed 
by venerable trees. It went by the name, as I was told, of 

0 Weir Mill farmhouse. With this rustic mansion was con- 
nected a little tale of real life, some circumstances of which 
‘were related to me on the spot, and others I collected in the 
course of my sojourn at the Abbey. 

Not long after Colonel Wildman had purchased the estate 
‘of Newstead, he made it s visit for the purpose of planning 
Yepairs and alterations. As ho was rambling one evening, 
about dusk, in company with his architect, through this lit 

ieee of woodland, he was strack with its peculiar charac- 
‘istics, and then, for the first time, compared it to the 
‘haunted wood of Undine. While he was making the remerk, 
asmall female figure, in white, flitted by without apesking a 
word, or indeed a ‘ing to notice . Her step was 
aeareel hoard ap she passed, and her form was indistinet in 

e twilight. 

“What a figure for a fairy or sprite!” exclaimed Colonel 
“Wildman. “How Tauch pot oa romance writer would 
make of such an apparition, at euch a time and in such & 


‘He began to congratulate himsclf upon having some elfin 
inhabitant for his haunted wood, when, on proceeding a few 
paces, he found a white frill lying in the path, which had 
evidently fallen from the figure that had just passed. 

Well,” aid he, “after ell, this is neither aprite nor fairy, 
but s being of flesh, and blood, and muslin.” 

Continuing on, he came to where the road passed by an old 
mill in front of the Abbey. The people of the mill were at the 
door. He paused, and inquired whether any visitor had hecn. 
at the Abbey, but was answered in the negative. 

“Has nobody passed by here 2” 
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“No one, air.” 
“That's mee j Sorely Emote femalein white, whomust 
have 
“Oh, sir, oa mean the Jittle White Lady~ob, yes, she 
ese by ho at Witte ale! Ana bo i 
ie who is the Litéle 
White Lady?" fens 
“Why, er, that 2 body mows i she lives in tho Weir Mill 
farmhouse, down in the skirts of the wood. Shecomestothe 
Abbey every morning, keeps about it all ay, and goes swag 
speaks to nobody, and_we are rather shy of 
ier for we don't know what to make of her." 
Colonel Wil now concluded that it waa some artist or 
amateur employed in making sketches of the Abbey, and 
thought no more about the matter. Howent to London, and 
went for some time. In the interim, his sister, who waa 
newly married, camo with her husband to pass the bonoy+ 
moon Hat the Abbey: The Little White Lady still resided in 
the Weir Mill farmhouse, on tie border of tlic haunted wood, 
and continued her visits daily to the Abbey. Her dress was 
always the same,—a white gown with a little black spencer or 
bodice, and a white hat with e short veil that ecroened the 
Dpper, part of her countenance. Her habits wore shy, lonely, 
silent; sho spoke to.xno one, and sought no companionship, 
sep with the Newfoundland dog that bad belonged to 
Byron. His friendship she secured Ly caressing him 
and occasionally bringing ‘him food, and he became the = 
panion of her solitary 8, She avoided all strangers, and 
wandered about the retired parts of the garden j sometime 
sitting for hours by the tree on which Lord Byron bad carved 
‘his name, or at the foot of the monument which be had erected 
among the ruins of thec hpel. Sometimes, she read, some- 
times times phe wrote with o cil on a small slate which she 
carried with her, but much of her time was passed in a kind 
of eererie: 
eople about the place gradually became accustomed to 
maak val fered her to wander about unmolested ; their dis- 
teat of her subsided on discovering that most of er peculiar 
and lonely habits arose from the misfortune of being deaf and 
dumb. Still she was regarded with some degree of shyness, 
for it was the common opinion that sho was not exactly in her 
right mind. 
eC one! Wildman's sater was informed of al these siren 
stances by the servants of the Abbey, among whom the Little 
White Lady wasa theme of frequent, dae discussion. The Abbey 
and its monastic environs beng haunted ground, it was 
@ 
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naturel that « mysterious visitant of the kind, and one su 
posed to be under the influence of mental hallucination, shot 
inspire awe in a person unaccustomed to the place. As 
Colonel Wildman’s sister was one da) Wollking along a broad 
terrace of the garden, she suddenly beheld the Little White 
Lady coming towards her, and, in the surprise and agitation 
fig ey re a 
ay after day now more was seen of 
this eoguler Peninege. Colonel Wildman at length arrived 
at the Abbey. and his slater mentivaed to him her renoonnter 
and fright in tho len, It brought to mind his own adven- 
ture with the Little White Lady in the wood of Undine, and 
he was surprised to find that she still continued her mysterious 
wanderings about the Abbey. The rhystery was Boon ex- 
plained. ~ Immediately after his arrival he received a letter 
‘written in the most minute and delicate female hand, aud in 
elegant and even eloquent Ja: . It was from the Litile 
White Lady. She had noticed and been shocked by the 
abrupt retreat of Colonel Wildman’s sister on seeing her in 
¢ garden walk, and expressed her unbappinesa at being an 
object of alarm to any of his family. She explained the 
motives of her frequent and long visita to the Abbey, which 
Freres tobe a singularly snes Seolas Ae the feniue of 
ord Byron, und a solitary and passionate delight in haunting 
the scenes he had once inhabited. She hinted st the infir- 
nities which cut her off from all social communion with her 
fellow beings, and at her situation in life as desolate and be- 
reaved; and concluded by hoping that he would not depri 
her of ber only comfort,—the permission of visiting the Abbey 
occasionally, and lingering about the walke aud gardens. 

Colonel Wildman now made further inquiries concerning 
her, and found that she was a great favourite with the people 
of the farmhouse where she boarded, from the gentleness, 
quietude, and innocence of her manners. When at home, she 
passed the greater part of her time in a small sitting-room, 
Feading and writing. 

Colonel Wildman immediately called on her at the farm- 
house, She received him with some agitation and emburrass- 
ment, but his frankness and arpaniiy fom put her at her 
ease. She was past the bloom of youth, a pale, nervous little 
‘being, and apparently deficient in inost of her phyeical organs, 
for in addition to being deaf and dumb, she saw but im- 
perfectly, They e onacommunication by means of a 
small slate, which she drew out of her reticuie, and on which 
they wrote their questions and replies. In writing or 
ending ahe always approached her eyes close #0 the written 

wracters. 
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This defective organization was accompanied by a morbid 
sensibility almost amounting to disease. “Sho we not been 
born deaf and dumb; but lost her hearing in a fit of 
sickness, and with it the power of distinct articulation. Her 
life had evidently been checkered and unhappy ; she was ap- 
parently without family or friend, a lonely, desolate being, 
cut off from society by her infirmities. 

“Tam always amongst strangers,” said she, “ns much 80 
in my native country, as I eould be in the remoteat parts of 
the world, Byall I am considered as a stranger and an alien; 
no one will acknowledge any connexion with me. I seem 
not to belong to the human species.” 

Such were the circumstances that Colonel Wildman was 
able to draw forth in the course of his conversation, and t) 
strongly interested him in favour of this poor enthusiast. He 
was too devout an admirer of Lord Byron himself, not to 
sympathize in thia extraordinary zeal of one of his votaries, 
and he entreated her to renew her visita to the Abbey, 
sasuring her that the edifice and its grounds ehould alwaya 
be open to her. 

The Little White Lady now resumed her daily walks in the 
Monks’ Garden, and her occasional ecat at the foot of the 
monument; she was shy and diflident, however, and evident 
fearful of intruding. If any persons were walking in the 
garden she would avoid them, and seck the most remote 
parts; and was seen like a sprite, only by gleams and 

limpses, as she glided among the groves and thicketa, 
Gian of her feelings and fancies, during these lonely rambles, 
were embodied in verse, noted down on her tablet, and 
transferred to paper in the evening on her return to the farm- 
house. Some of these verses now lie before me, written with 
considerable harmony of yersification, but chiofly curious as 
Deing illustrative of that singular and enthusiastic idolatry 
with which sho almost worshipped the genius of Byron. or 
rather, the romantic image of him formed by her imagination. 

‘Two or three extracts may not be unacceptable. “The fol- 
Jowing are from a long rhapsody addressed to Lord Byron: 


“By what dread charm thou rulest the mind 
Tt is not given for us to kaow ; 
‘We glow with feelings 
‘Nor can explain from whence they Sow, 





” Not that fond lore which passion breathes 
And youthful hearts inflame ; 
‘Thy sou! a nobler homage gives, 
‘And bows to thy great mame. 
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* Oft have wo own'd the Musee’ skill, 
aod, 


© This—but far more; for thee we prove, 

Something that Deart s holier name 
‘Than the pure dresm of early love, 
Or friendship's nobler fame. 


“ Something divine—ob! what it is 
mse alone can tell— 


This singular and romantic infatuation, for foch it mighs 
truly be called, was entirely spiritual and ideal, for, as 
herself declares in another of her rhapsodies, she had never 
beheld Lord Byron; he was, to her, a mere phantom of the 

“Enger have drunk thy glance—Thy form 
‘My earthly eye hiss never seen, 
‘Though oft when faucy's visions warm, 
It greets me in some blissfal dream. 
“Orcete ms, as greets the srinted seer 
Some radiant visitent from high, 
‘When heaven's own strains break on hie ear, 
And wrap his soul in ecstasy.” 

Her iical wanderings and musings were not vonfined to 
the Antey grounda, but extended to all 1 parte of the neigh- 
Bourhood connected with the Lord Byron, and 
among the rest to the groves and gardens of Annesley Hall, 
the seat of his early passion for Miss Chaworth. One of her 
Footical effusions mentions her having seen from Howet's 

ic. Annesley Park, a “ sylph-like form,” in a car drawn 

mtilk-white horses, passing by the foot of the hill, who prove 
to be the “favourite child,” seen by Lord Byron, in his 
memorable interview with Miss Chaworth after her marriago. 
‘That favourite child was pow 2 blooming ge a] it 
‘womanhood, and seems to have understood s 
character and story of this si visitent, and to have 
treated her with gentle sympathy. The Little White Lady 
expresses in touching terms, in a note to her verses, her sense 

‘this gentle courtesy. ‘‘The benevolent. condescension,” 
says she, “ot that amiable and interesting young lady, to 
tagrared upon e graicfil momiry, el the etal spa tate 
engraved upon & memory, e vit ai 
now enimaten a heart that too seuribly feels and too seldom 
experiences such Kindness, is for ever extinct.” 
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_In the meantime, Colonel Wildman, in occasional inter- 
views, had obtained farther particulars of the story of the 
stranger, and found that poverty was added to the other ovils 
of her forlorn and isolated state. Her namo was Sophia 
Hyatt. She was the of # country bookseller, but: 
Doth her parents had oo several years before. At their 
death, her sole dependence was upon her brother, who allowed. 
her a small anntity on her share of the property loft by their 
father, and which remained in his hands. Her brother, who 
was a captain of a merchant vessel, removed with his family 
to America, leaving her almost alone in the world, for she 
had no other relative in Englend but 9 cousin, of whom sho 
Imew almost nothing. Sho received her anvuity regularly 
for a time, but unfortunately her brother died in the West 
Indies, leaving his affairs in confusion, and his stato over 
hung by several commercial claims, which threatened to 
swallow up the whole. Under these disastrous cireunstances, 
her annuity suddenly ceased : she had in vain tried to obtain 
a renewal of it from the widow, or oven an account of the 
atate of her brother’s affairs. Her letters for threo years 
st had remained unanewered, and shr would have een 
: osed to the powors of the, most ghject want, -_ for § 
ice quarter! out to her er cousin in England, 
® Colonel Wildman entered with charactevistio bonerolenso 
into the story of her troubles. Tc saw that she was o help- 
Jess, unprotected being, unable, from her infirmitics and her 
ignorance of the world, to prosccute her just claims. He 
obtained from her the address of her relations in Amorica, 
and of the commercial connexion of her brother; pro- 
mised, through the medium of his own agents in Liverpool, 
to institute an inquiry into the situation of her brothor's affairs, 
and to forward any lotters sho might writo, 60 as to insure 
their reaching their place of destination. 

Inspired with some faint hopes, the Little White Lady 
continued her sronderings about the Abbey and ita neighbour. 
hood. The delicacy and timidity of her deportment increased, 
tho interest already felt for her by Mrs. Wildman. That 
lady, with her wonted kindness, sought to make acquaintance 
with her, and inspire her with’ confidence. She invited her 
into the Abbey; treated her with the most delicate attention, 
and, seeing that she had a great turn for reading, offered her 
the loan of any books in her r She borrowed a few, 
particularly the works of Sir Walter Scott, but soon ceturned 
them; the writings of Lord seemed to form the onl 
study in which she delighted, and when not occupied in read- 
ing those, her time was passed in passionate meditations on his 
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geniug. Her enthusiasm spread an ideal world around her 
which she moved and existed as in a dream, forgetfal st 
Himes of the toa! miseries which beset her in her mortal state, 
One of her 1 ia, however, of a very melanchol 
cat anticipating her own death, which her fragile frame an 
f° ities rendered but too probable, Tt ia headed 
the following 
7. Written benath the tree on Crowholt Hill, where itia my 
wish to be interred (if I should die in Newstead).” 
spoiabioin« few of the stanzas: they aro nddresgod to Lord 
Iyron: 
” Thon, while thou stand'st beneath this tree, 
‘While by thy foot this earth is press’d, 
‘Think, here the wanderer’s ashee be— 
And wilt thou say, weet be thy rest! 





= ‘Swoold add even to x seraph's bliss, 
pata tered charge thw then may be, 
‘To geide to guard—yen Byron! yes 
"Foat glory i reserved for 
“18 woes below iy tal cure 
frail heart's errors, snine forgiven, 
To that “ high world” I poar, where “lore 
Surviving” forme the bliss of Heaven, 
$0 parseee in rains above 
Astiga'd my spirit's new abode, 
“Twill watch thee with » voraph’s Tove 
‘Mtl thoa too soar'at to meet thy God. 
“And here, benesth this lonely tree— 
Beneath the earth thy feet have press’, 
‘My dast shall aleep—once dear to thee 
‘These seenes—here may the wanderer rest!” 


In the midet of her reverie and rhapsodir, tidings reached 
‘Newstead of the untimely death of Lord Byron. How 
were received by this heable but passionate devotes T 
2ot ascertain; her life was too obscure and lonely to furnish 
uch personal aneedote, but among her poetical effusions 
are several, written in a broken and irregular manner, and 
evidently under grest agitation. 

The folk ‘aonnet is the most coherent and most deacrip- 
tive of her peculiar state of mind: 

“Well, thou art gone—but what wert thon to me? 
‘I never sew thee—never heard thy voice, 
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‘Thine image haxmteth me like a past vision: 
Ie hath enbned leaf in my Bear cores 
“Tis my soul's sowl—it fills the whole creation. 
winch the — peoples ste pele it fancies, 
muse 
ad otha wei thou to mete 
Nor ever earthly scepire reled a king: 
"With eway oo potent us thy lyre the minds dominion.* 
all the circumstances here adduced into consideration, 
it that this strong excitement and exclusive occu- 
pation of the mind upon one subject, operating upon a system 
ina high state of morbid irritability, was in danger of pro- 
ducing that 2} ee of mental nt called monomania. 
‘The poor litt was aware, herself, of the dangers of 
her case, and ‘itate ‘to it in the _illowing passe of a letter 
Wildman, which recent one of the most lament- 
the Pitas of antici ever conjured up by the 


human 
“T have ‘ong’ " writes she, “too sensibly felt the decay of 
my mental fact ties, which I consider as the certain in ice 
tion of that dreaded calamity which I anticipate with such 
terror. A strange idea has haunted my mind, that Swift's 
readful fate will be mine. It is not ordinary insanity I po 
much h apprehend, but something worse~absolute idiotism ! 
O sir! think what I must suffer from such an idea, with- 
out an earthly friend to look up to for protection in ‘such a 
wretched state—exposed to the indecent insulta which such 
etacles always excite, But I dare not dwell upon the 
ht ; it would facilitate the event I so much dread, and 
contemplate with horror. Yet I esnnot help thinking from 
people's behaviour to me at times, and from after reflections 
tpon my conduct, that eymptome of the disease are alresdy 


a 
tre months ged sway, but the letters written by her, 
and forwarded by Colonel Wildman to America relative to 
her brother's affairs, remained unanswered; the inquiries 
inatituted by the > Colonel had as yet proved sual  fsitleas, 
A deeper gloom and despondency now seemed to gather uy 
het mind” She began to to talk of leaving Newstead, and 
to London, in the vague hope of obtaining relief or 
instituting some legal process to ascertain and 
enforce will of her deceased brother. Weeks elapsed, 
however, before she could summon up sufficient resolution to 
teas hereelf swar firm the acess of postcel foienSoe. ‘The 
simple stanzes, selected from s number written 
ant time, express im humble rhymes the melancholy 
that preyed upon her spirits: 
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“Farewell to thee, Newstead, thy time-riven towaes 
‘Shall meet the fond gaze of the pilgrim po more ; 
‘No more may she roam through thy walke snd thy bowerm, 
‘Nor muse im thy clolsters at eve's pensive howr. 
“Oh, how shall I leave you, ye hills and ye dales, 
‘When lost in sed musing, though asd not uublest, 
A Jone piigriza F stray—Ab} in these lonely vales, 
T hoped, vainly hoped, that the pilgrim might rest. 
“Yet reat is fur distant—tn the dark vale of death, 
‘Alone shall T find #2, an quteust forlorn— 
‘But hence vain complaint though by fortune bereft 
‘Of all that eould solace in life's early morn. 
“Is not man from hia birth doomed a pilgrim to roam 
O'er the world’s dreary wilda, whence by fortune’s rade gust, 
i of, loons, 


It is torn and ita follage Inid low in the dust.” 


2¢ length the zed upon a de for her departure. On the 
day previous, she paid aide fare pee to ao tho Abbey; hare 
ing over ev: ani len ; pat 

me erg ey ae particularly tile srt i ihe Seal 
le shi er Los Byron 5 and time seated 
at the foot of tho monument, ‘which she © usc toe call “her 
altar.” Seeking Mrs. ‘Wildman, she placed in her hands @ 
sealed packet, with an earnest request that she would not 
open it until after her departure. fram the neighbourhood, 

done, she took an affectionate leave of her, and with 
‘many bitter tears bade farewell to the Abbey, 

‘On retiring to her room that evening, Mre. ‘Wildman could 
not refrain from inspecting the legacy of this singular being, 
On opening tho packet, sho found a number of fugitive pooms, 

written in & most delicate and minute hand, and ovidently 
the fruits of her reveries and meditations daring her lonely 
yamblesy f from these the foregoing extracts have been made. 
These Peper by a voluminous letter, written with 
ee ‘pathos and uence of genuine feeling, and depict depicting 
es sn a agi state of mind in dark hn 
col 

the last time,” says she, “that I hed the pleasure of 
seeing you, ou, in the garden, you asked me why I leave News 
a ‘when I told you circumstances obliged me, tha 

reation of concern which I fancied I obgerved in your Tooke 

manner would have me to have been explicit 
at the tino, bot fom my inability of expressing myself 
verbally.” 

She then on to detail ly her iary circa 
stances, by Shuch tapposts fot he whole dopenicne fs 


subsistence was on an allowance of thirteen ayear from 
her cousin, who bestowed it through a feeling of pride, leat 
his relative should come upon the parieh, During two years 
this pittance had been augmented from other sources, to 
twenty-three pounds, but the last year it had shrunk within 
its original bounds, and was yielded so grudgingly, that she 
could not feel sure of its continuance from one quarter to 
another. More than once it had been withheld on shght 
pretences, and she was in constant dread lest it should bo 
entirely withdrawn. 

“It is with extreme reluctance,” observes she, ‘that I 
have so far exposed my unfortunate situation ; but I thought 

oy expented to know something more of it, and I feared that 

lonel Wildman, deceived by appearances, might think that 
I am in no immediate want, and that the delay of a fow 
‘weeks, or months, respecting the inquiry, can bo of no mate- 
ial consequence. It is absolutely neccesary to the success of 
‘the business that Colonel Wildman should know tho exact 
state of my circumstances without reserve, that he may bo 
enabled to make 2 correct representation of them to any 
gentleman whom he intends tuinterest, wo, 1 presume, if they 
are not of America themselves, have some conncxious there, 
hh whom my friends may be convinced of the reahty of 
my chstress, if they pretend to doubt it, os I suppose they do: 
but to be more explicit is impossible ; it would be too humi- 
Tiating to particalarize the exreumstances of the embarrasa+ 
ment in whuch I am unhappily involved—my uiter destitu- 
tion, To disclose all might, tvo, be linble to an inference 
which I hope I am not go void of delicacy, of natural pride, 
to endure the thought of. Pardon me, madam, for thus 
iving trouble where I have no right to do—compelled to 
throw myself upon Colonel Wildman’s humanity, to entreat 
his earnest exertions in my bchalf, for it is now my only 
resource. Yet do not too much despise me for thus submit- 
ting to imperious necessity—it is not love of life, believe me, 
3 ia not, nor auxicty for sts preservation. I cannot say, 
“ There are things that make the world dear to me,’~for in 
the world there is not an object to make mo wish to lin, 
here another hour, could I find that rest and peace in the 
we which I have never found on earth, and I fear will be 
nied. me thers.” 

‘Another part of her letter develops more completely the 
dark despondency hinted at in the conclusion of the foregoing 
extract—and presents 2 lamentable instanee of a mind dia 
eased, which sought in vain, amidst sorrow and calamity, the 
sweet consolations of religious faith. 
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“That my existence has hitherto been prolongod,” says 
the, “ often beyond what I heve it to have been ita 
destined period, is astonishing to . Often when my 
situation has been as desperate, as hopeless, or more so, if 

ible, than it is at present, some unexpected interposition 
of Providence has rescued me from x fate that has appeared 
inevitable. I do not Fertcalarly allude to recent circum- 
stances or latter years, for, from my earlier years, I have been 
the child of Providence—then why should I dietrust ita care 
now? Ido not distrust it—neither do I trust it. I feel per- 
fectly unanrious, unconcerned, and indifferent as ta the fature; 
not trust in Providence—not that trust which alone 
el its protection. I know this is a blameable indifference 
~it is more—for it reaches to the interminable fature. It 
tarns almost with disgust from the bright prospecta which 
religion offers for the consolation and support of the wretched, 
and to which I was early taught, by an almost adored 
mother, to look forward with hope and joy; but to me they 
can afford no consolation. Not thut I doubt the sacred truths 
that religion inculcates. I cannot doubt—though 1 confess 1 
have sometimes tried to do #0, because I no longer wish for 
that immortality of which it assures us. My only wish now 
is for rest and peace—endless rest. ‘For rest—but not to 
feel ‘tis rest,’ but I cannot delude myself with the hope that 
such rest will be my lot. I feel an internal evidence, 
stronger than any ary its that reason or religion can 
enforce, that I have that within me which is imperishable; 
that drew not its origin from the ‘clod of the valley.’ With 
this conviction, but without e hope to brighten the prospect 
of that dread future — 

«I dare not took beyond the tomb, 
‘Yet cannot hope for peace before.” 


“Such an urhappy frame of mind, I am sure, madam, 
must excite your eommiseration, It is perhaps owing, in 
part at least, to the solitude in which I have lived, I may say, 
‘even in the midst of society when I have mixed in it, as my 
infirmities ‘ly exclude me from that sweet intercourse of 
kindred spirits—that sweet solace of refined conversation ; 
the little intercourse I have at any time with those around 
me cannot be termed conversation—they are not kindred 
atray even where circumstances have associated me 















wut rarely indeed) with superior and ealtivated minds, who 
ve not disdained to admit me to their society, they could 
not by ell their generous efforts, even in early youth, lure 
from ny dark soul the thoughts that loved to lie buried 
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there, nor inspire mo with the courage to attempt their dis. 
closure; and yet of all the pleasures of polished. life which 
fancy has often pictured to me in auch vivid colours, thera 
is not one that I have so ardently coveted as that sweet 
Teciprooation of ideas, the supreme bliss of enlightened minds 
in the hour of social converse. But this I knew was not 
decreed for me— 
* Yet this wasin my noture— 


Dut since the loss of my hearing, I have always been inca- 
pable of verbal conversation. I need not, however, inform 
‘ou, madam, of this, At the first interview with which you 
Tavoured me, yon quickly discovered my peculiar unhappiness 
in this respect: you perceived, from my munuer, that any 
attempt to draw me into conversation would be in vain~hai 
it been otherwise, perbaps you would not have disdainod 
now and thea to have soothed the lonely wanderer with 
yours. I have sometimes fancied, when I ‘have seen you in 
the walk, that you seemed to wish to encourage me to throw: 
myself in your way. Pardon me if ny imagination, too a) 
to beguile mo with such dear illusions, has deceived me int 
too presumptuous an idea here. You must have observed 
that I generally endeavoured to avoid both you and Colonel 
Wildman. Jt'was to spare your generous hearts the pain of 
witnessing distress you could not alleviate. Thus cut off, as 
it were, from all buman society, I have been compelled to 
live in a world of my own, and certainly with the beings with 
which my world is peopled, I am at no loss to converse. But, 
though I love solitude, and am never in want of subjects to 
amuse my fancy, yet solitude too much indulged in must 
necessarily have an unbsppy effect upon the mind, which, 
when left to seek for resources wholly within itself, will 
unavoidably, in hours of gloom and despondency, brood over 
corroding thoughts that prey upon the spirits, and sometimes 
terminato in confirmed misanthropy—especially with those 
who, from constitution, or early misfortunes, are inclined to 
melancholy, and to view human nature in its dark shades, 
And have I not cause for gloomy reflections? The utter 
loneliness of my lot would alone lave rendered existence 3 
curse to one whose heart Naturc has formed glowing with all 
the warmth of social affection, yet without an object on 
which to place it—without one natural connexion, one earthly 
friend to appeal to, to shield me from the contempt, indig- 
‘ities, and insults, to which my deserted situation continually 


ed me.”" 
Tam giving long extracts from this letter, yot I cannot 
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refrain from subjoining snother letter, which depicia her 
feclings with respect to Newstead. 

+ Permit me, tondam, again to request your and Colonel 
‘Wildman’s acceptance of those acknowledgments which I 
cannot too often repeat, for your unexampled goodness.to a 
rade stranger. 1 know I ought not to have taken advantage 
‘of your extreme good-nature so frequently as I have. I. 
should have absented miyeelt from your garden during the 
stay of the company at the Abbey, but, as ] knew I must be 

Jong before they would leave it, T could not deny myself 
the indulgence, as you 80 freely gave me your permission 
eontinue mm walke; but now they are at an end. I have 
taken my last farewell of every dear and interesting spot, 
swhich I now never hope to see again, unless my disembodied 

rit may be permitted to revisit them—Yet O! if Provi- 
lence should enable me egain to support myeelf with any 
degreo of respectability, and you grant me some li 
humble shod, with what joy shall I return and renew = 
delightful rambles. But dear as Newetead is to me, I wi 
‘never again come under the same unhappy circumstances as 
Thave last time—never without the ‘means of at least 
securing myself from contempt. How dear, how very dear 
‘Newstead is to me, how unconquerable the infatuation that 
sseases ine, I am now going to give a too convincing proof. 
offering to Ati acceptance the worthless trifles that 
‘will accompany this, I hope you will believe that I have no 
view to your amusement. I dare not hope that the con- 
sideration of their being the products of your own gi 
and most of them written there, in my little tablet, while 
sitting at the foot of my Altar—I could not, I cannot resiat 
the earnest desire of leaving this memorial of the many happy 
hours I have there enjoyed. Oh! do not reject them, 
madam; suffer them to remain with you, and if you ahould 
eign to honour them with » perusal, when you read them 
repress, if you can, the smile that I know will too naturall 
arise, when you recollect the appearance of the wretcher 
being who las dared to devote her whole soul to the contem- 
plation of such more than human excellence. Yet, ridiculous 
‘as euch devotion may appear to some, 1 must take leave to 
ray, that if the sentiments which I have entertained for that 
exalted being could be duly appreciated, I trust they would 
be found to be of such a nature as is no dishonour even for 
him to have inspired.” * # * * 2 
4 cat nem comming to take 5 Lasts iat view of renee toe 
lceply impressed upon my memory ever to be effaced, even 
by madness fiself. "O madam! may you never know, nor be 


able to conceive the agony I endure in tearing myself from 
all that the world contains of dear and sacred to me: the 
only spot on earth where I can ever hope for peace or comfort. 
May every blessing the world has to bestow attend you, or 
rather, may you Ie live in the enjoyment ‘of tho 

ighis of your own rai in seeret seclusion from a 
world that has no real blessings to bestow. Now I go—but 
O might I dare to hope that when you aro enjoying these 
blissful scenes, 9 thought of the unhappy wanderer ight 
zometimes eross your mind, how soothing would such an idex 
be, if T dared to indulge it—eould you see my heart at this 
moment, how needless woutd it be to assure you of the 
respectful gratitude, the affectionate esteem, this heart must 
‘ever bear you both.” 

The effect of this letter upon the sensitive heart of Mrs, 
Wildwan may bo more readily conceived than expressed, 
Her first impulse was to give a home to this poor homeless 
‘being, and to fix her in tho midst of thuse scenes which 
formed her earthly paradise. She communicated her wishes 
to Colonel Wildman, and they met with an immediate 
Tesponse in his generous bosom. It was settled on the spot, 
that an apartment should be fitted up for the Little White 
day in one of the new farmhouses, and cvcry arrangement 

for her comfortable and permanent maintenance on the 
estate, With » woman's prompt benevolence, Mrs. Wildman, 
before she laid her head upon her pillow, wrote tho following 
letter to the destitute stranger : 
= Newstead Abbey, 


‘Tuesday night, Sept. 20th, 1825. 

“On retiring to my bedchamber this evening I havo 
opened your letter, and cannot lose a moment in expressing 
to you the strong interest which it has excited both in 
Colonel Wildman and myself, from the details of your pecu- 
liar situation, and the delicate, and, let me add, clegant 
language in which they ore conveycd. I am anxious that my 
note should reach you previous to your departure from this 
neighbourhood, and should be truly Jiappy if, by any arrange- 
ment for your accommodation, I could prevent the necessity 
of your undertaking the journcy. Colonel Wildman begs 
me to assure you that he will usc his best exertion in the 
investigation ‘of those matters which you have confided to 
him, and should you remain here at present, or returr again 
after a short absence, I trust we 1 find means to become 
better acquainted, and to convince you of the interest I feel, 
and the real satisfaction it would afford me to contribute in 
any wey to your comfort and happiness. I will only now add 
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my thanks for the little packet which I received with your 
letter, and I must confess that the letter hag so entirely 
engaged my attention, that I have not as yet had time for 
the attentive perusal of its companion. 
“Believe me, dear madam, with sincere good wishes, 
‘Yours truly, 
Lovtsa Witparax.” 


Early the next mori ng & servant as dispatched with the 
letter to the Weir Mili farm, but returned with the informa- 
tion that the Little White Lady had set off, before hie arrival, 
in company with the farmer's wife, in a cart for Nottingham, 
to take her place in the coach for London. Mrs. Wildman 
ordered him to mount horse instantly, follow with all speed, 
gad dares the letter into her hand before the departure of 

@ conch. 

‘The bearer of good tidings spared neither whip nor spur, 
and arrived st Nottingham ona gallop. ‘On. extering the 
town acrowd obstructed him in the principal street. He 
checked his horse to make his way through it quietly. As 
the crowd opened to tho right and left, he ehelt e human 
body lying on the pavement :—It was the corpse of the Little 
White Lady ! 

Tt seems that on srriving in town and dismounting from 
the cart, the farmer's wife had parted with her to go on an 
errand, and the White Lady continued on toward the coach- 
office. In crossing a street » cart came aloug driven at a 
rapid rate. The driver called out to her, but she was too 
deaf to hear his voice or the rattling of his cart. In an 
instant she was knocked down by the horse, the wheela 
passed over ber body, and she died withont » groan. 


TEE END. 
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